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CONGBESS    AT    SOUTHAMPTON 

(  Continued), 


CONFERENCE  OF  MUNICIPAL    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

The  proceeding  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
by  the  President,  Alderman  Thomas  Walton,  J.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  Southampton,  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal,  Part  III.,  Vol.  XX. 


•  Ciihealihy   Areiu  and  Municipal    Re-houaini/j"   hy  Thomas 

Blashill,  F.RJ.B.A. 

(Fellow.) 

The  housing  ])robIem  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  great  question 
of  the  hour,  but  the  term  as  we  hear  it  used  does  not  always 
mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  a  housing  problem  which  re- 
lates to  the  production  of  better  and  cheaper  dwellings  for  the 
working  population,  and  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  But 
the  problem  now  before  municipal  bodies  is  the  re-housing,  so 
far  as  necessary,  of  ])ersons  dwelling  upon  areas  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  This  obligation  placed  upon  the  local  authority  is, 
under  the  existing  law  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  im- 
])rovement  of  sucn  areas.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  cope  with  it,  even  at  unstinted  cost,  have 
tailed  to  secure  the  results  which  Parliament  and  the  public 
Miitiment  demand. 

In  these  circumstances  I  propose  to  submit  the  question  to 
reconsideration.  If  my  expenence  as  the  architect  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  London  County  Council 
has  afforded  special  opportunities  for  this  study,  my  recent 
ri?tirement  makes  me  free  to  deal  with  it  impartially,  and  with- 
out pledging  anybody  but  myself. 

W  e  all  know  the  kind  of  districts  which  the  Housing  of  the 
Working    Classes   Act,    1890,    calls   "  unhealthy    areas,"   but 
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which  are  commonly  known  by  tlie  shorter  title  of  ^*  slums."  It 
is  not  merely  that  such  areas  have  serious  **  sanitary  defects  "  ; 
they  must,  under  that  Act,  be  defects  which  cannot  be 
effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement  scheme. 
It  is  not  merely  that  such  areas  are  overcrowded  by  a  miserable 
population ;  they  must  be  "  unfit  for  human  habitation."  We 
ought  to  carefully  weigh  the  phrases  as  Parliament  must  have 
weighed  them.  Unless  they  can  be  applied  to  an  area  it  ought 
not  to  be  condemned  as  unliealthy,  but  its  defects  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  house  by  house  under  ordinary  sanitary  laws,  which 
for  that  purpose  require  to  be  considerably  strengthened  and 
more  steadily  enforced.  But  if  an  area  is  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  irremediable  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement 
scheme,  the  case  fully  justifies  such  exceptional  measures  as 
will  produce  the  '*  effectual  remedy  "  contemplated  by  the  Act 

The  legislation  promoted  during  the  last  half  century  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Torrens,  and  Lord  Cross,  and  which  was 
revised  and  consolidated  in  the  Act  of  1890,  shows  a  steadily- 
increasing  effort  to  procure  the  amendment  of  unhealthy 
dwellings  and  areas.  But  it  also  shows  an  increasing  determina- 
tion to  provide  for  the  persons  displaced,  so  that  they  may  not 
suffer  unreasonable  loss  by  removal,  and  may  not  increase  the 
over-crowding  in  other  districts.  One  of  the  requisites  of  an 
improvement  scheme  under  the  Act  of  1890  is  that  it  shall 
provide  wherever  reouired  "  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  displaced."  The  repeated  references  throughout  the  Act 
to  the  pei'sons  displaced  show  that  Parliament  contemplated  the 
rehousing  of  the  very  persons  found  living  upon  the  area. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  provision  for  a  similar  number  to 
those  displaced  and  required  to  be  re-housed  is  a  substantial 
compliance  with  the  Act ;  but  this  cannot  be  so.  New  buildings 
take  many  months  to  complete ;  and  if  they  are  not  ready  when 
the  people  are  turned  out,  or  if  the  people  do  not  enter  them, 
.and  are  not  provided  with  other  vacant  accommodation,  they  are 
at  once  dispersed,  and  the  mischief  is  done.  To  house  a  similar 
number  of  persons,  probably  of  a  different  class,  who  never  lived 
in  slums,  who  may  not  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
may  even  be  new-comers  to  the  town,  cannot  be  said  to  make 
room  for  persons  displaced  two  years  before,  or  in  any  way  to 
mitigate  the  evils  which  the  legislature  foresaw.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  an  improvement  scheme  should  provide  reasonable 
accommodation  for  the  persons  turned  out. 

I  am  only  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Housing  Act  in  provincial  towns,  but  it  appeal's  that  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  need  for  improvement  schemes,  very  little  has 
een  done.     The  cost  of  clearing  unhealthy  areas  must,  I  think, 
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have  been  discouraging,  bat  it  may  be  that  in  some  places,  as  in 
Liverpool,  re-housing  has  been  carried  out  with  more  success 
than  in  Ijondon.  A  statement  of  the  money  expended  under 
the  Housing  Acts  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  results  achieved, 
will  be  instructive. 

I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  from  the  institution  of  the 
London  (county  Council,  it  took  up  with  the  greatest  energy 
the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  dealing  with  unhealthy 
areas.  Where  possible  it  has  endeavoured  to  improve  on  the 
old  methods.  The  Board  disposed  of  its  cleared  areas,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Act,  to  public  companies  and  to  individuals,  who 
carried  out  its  obligations  to  provide  new  dwellings.  The 
Council  has  itself  undertaken  this  duty.  While  the  great  bulk 
of  the  work  has  been  done  through  its  own  architect,  an  amount 
sufficient  for  comparison  has  been  designed  and  some  has  been 
carried  out  by  private  architects  specially  experienced  in  this 
business.  It  has  employed  contractors,  and  it  has  built  by  its 
own  workmen.  Moreover,  it  has  endeavoured  so  far  as  possible 
to  provide  new  accommodation  before  the  inhabitant  of  a 
cleared  area  were  turned  out.  It  has,  in  fact,  taken  very  great 
pains  to  secure  the  best  results. 

A  return  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1898,  of  schemes 
completed  and  schemes  to  which  the  Council  was  then  pledged, 
shows  that  since  1876  the  Board  and  the  Council  had  spent,  or 
undertaken  to  spend  on  improvement  schemes,  the  sum  of 
£2,835,227,  and  that  the  receipts,  actual  and  estimated,  from 
sales,  with  the  estimated  value  of  property  in  hand,  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  £668,860.  This  shows  an  estimated 
deficiency  or  loss  of  £2,16^>,367.  The  total  number  of  persons 
displaced  will  amount  to  39,207,  and  accommodation  for  a  few 
hundreds  more  will  have  been  provided.  The  work  has  there- 
fore been  carried  out  at  a  net  cost  of  £55  per  head  of  the  persons 
removed.  But  some  of  these  schemes  have  been  combined 
with  street  improvements,  and  other  disturbing  elements,  and 
this  amount  is  probably  too  high.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt 
that,  apart  from  all  such  complications,  the  net  loss  on  the 
Council's  housing  schemes  amounts  to  £45,  or  possibly  £50,  for 
every  person  displaced.  The  new  dwellings,  taken  one  with 
another,  are  just  remunerative,  so  that  the  loss  arises  from 
dealings  with  the  land,  compensations  to  the  various  interests 
<listurbed,  and  laying  out  the  sites  for  rebuilding.  The  property 
on  an  unhealthy  area  has  to  be  bought  by  the  local  authority 
at  its  fair  market  value ;  the  value  is  then  sacrificed,  except  a 
small  portiou  which  will  arise  from  its  use  as  a  site  for  artisans' 
dwellings,  and  even  this  can  only  be  recovered  by  the  costly 
process  of  laying  out  the  area  afresh  and  forming  new  roads  and 
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sewers  with  all  the  convenient  and  needful  arrangements  of  a 
new  building  estate. 

Persons  with  a  turn  for  calculation  will  say  that,  at  less  cost 
than  is  incurred  by  these  schemes,  every  head  of  a  family 
removed  might  be  established  in  a  promising  business,  or  the 
whole  population  might  be  settled  down  in  our  most  prosperous 
colony ;  out  all  such  speculations  are  vain.  These  i>eople— 
born  and  reared  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce,  inhabiting  the  place,  of  all  ])laces,  which 
offers  the  most  bread  for  the  least  work,  towards  which  at  this 
moment,  and  at  every  moment,  tens  of  thousands  (provincials, 
colonials,  aliens)  are  trooping  never  to  return — these  neighbours 
of  ours  stand  shiftlessly  (leddling  in  the  streets  which,  as  every- 
body but  a  Londoner  knows,  are  paved  with  gold  It  is  for 
them  chiefly  that  the  demand  for  re-housing  is  raised.  Let  us 
see  how  it  is  met. 

Some  two  years  ago  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  inhabiting  the  buildings  put  up  in  improved  areas, 
ancl  no  more  than  twenty  were  actually  found.  We  may  hope 
that  the  number  is  greater ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  33,000  or  more  who  have  already  been 
displaced  have  gone  to  other  districts,  where  they  must  have 
increased  the  over-crowding  which  Parliament  and  the  Council 
and  everybody  had  hoped  to  prevent.  The  cause  of  this  failure 
to  re-house  is  easy  to  understand. 

If  the  clearing  of  an  unhealthy  area  is  troublesome  and 
costly,  re-housing  lias  difficulties  of  its  own.  In  the  formation  of 
the  scheme  the  Sfovemment  requires  ypu  to  provide  out  of  the 
rents  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings  in 
sixty  years,  when  100  years  would  seem  more  reasonable ;  and  it 
requires  you  to  replace  the  cost  of  the  land  in  the  same  period 
— thoucrh  no  outsider  can  see  why  this  should  be  replaced  at 
all.  The  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
require  that  the  new  accommodation  shall  be  fully  equal  to  the 
latest  standard  for  a  healthy  dwelling.  Thus,  the  number  of 
rooms,  their  area  and  their  height,  the  size  of  the  windows  and 
their  position,  the  communications  between  room  and  room,  and 
between  rooms  and  staircases,  so  as  to  secure  thorough  ventilation 
for  each  room  of  each  tenement,  are  subject  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  The  Public  Health  Act  controls  the  sculleries,  sinks, 
and  closets,  with  their  pipes  and  drainage.  Building  Acts  and 
By-laws  dictate  the  construction  of  foundations,  walls,  and 
roofs,  and  in  London,  at  least,  most  strictly  enforce  their 
demands  as  to  heights  of  buildings,  widths  of  streets  in  front, 
and  of  open  spaces  in  rear.  The  practical  man  brings  his 
suggestions  of  useful  contrivances  and  modes  of  finishing  that 
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will  cost  SO  little,  and  will  be  found  chea|)est  in  the  long  run. 
Then  we  have  the  critic  who  is  not  satisfied  with  such  architec- 
ture as  that  of  Harley  Street  or  Blooinsbury,  or  Marlborougli 
House.  Last  of  all  comes  the  philanthropist.  Should  there  ue 
such  a  one  at  this  Congress  I  will  claim  his  indulgence  for 
a  moment.  Where  the  others  leave  off  he  begins.  Having 
struggled  for  cottage  dwellings,  with  restful  greenery  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  and  protested  against  block  dwellings  in  any 
shape,  he  will  perhaps  tolerate  such  as  are  only  three  or  four 
stories  in  height.  Then  the  staircases  are  too  narrow  and  too 
steep.  One  of  the  kindest  and  most  reasonable  men  I  ever  met 
urged  the  provision  of  lifts.  The  food  cupboards,  clothes  cup- 
boards, and  washhouses  are  insufficient ;  and  all  the  rooms  ought 
to  have  a  south  aspect.  If  everything  is  not  rectified  to  his 
satisfaction  he  pursues  you  on  platforms  and  in  the  magazines. 
As  something  of  an  enthusiast  myself,  I  sympathise  with  him 
to  a  certain  extent.  He  is  almost  the  only  one  who  does  not  get 
eveiything  for  which  he  asks.  When  the  dwellings  are  ready 
for  occupation  your  troubles  begin. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment,  but  by  no  means  forgetting,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  dwellers  in  slums  who  have  been  brought 
<Iown  by  unforeseen  circumstances  to  that  position,  and  are 
fitted  for  a  better  mode  of  life,  the  bulk  of  the  i>erson8  who 
have  to  be  re-housed  find  the  arrangements  of  the  new  dwellings, 
whether  cottage  or  block,  new  and  distasteful,  and  the  regula- 
tions all  but  impossible.  The  cooking  arrangements  are 
beyond  them ;  they  have  never  before  had  to  keep  their  dwell- 
ings clean,  and  their  modes  of  getting  rid  of  refuse  have  been 
different,  radically.  If  they  are  willing  to  face  the  matter, 
you  have  to  explain  the  root  ideas  of  health  and  decency. 
But  to  tell  the  family  of  six  living  in  one  room,  as  you  must 
tell  them,  that  they  will  have  to  take  three  rooms,  and  pay  an 
increased  rent  of  three  shillings  a  week,  settles  the-  matter 
finally  for  them.  They  have  not  got  the  money,  and  if  they 
had,  they  would  not  spend  it  in  that  way.  They  will  stay  on 
in  their  old  room  till  they  are  removed  by  law.  The  magistrate 
will  not  help  you  to  turn  them  into  the  street,  so  for  three 
months  more,  unless  bribed  to  go,  they  delay  the  improvement 
of  the  area,  after  which  time  they  disappear,  and  are  lost. 
You  might  be  disposed  to  pay  their  increased  rent  for  a  time, 
but  you  have  squandered  your  money  under  parliamentary  com- 
pulsion; first,  in  buying  up  an  uninhabitable  area  at  the 
price  of  an  inhabitable  area,  and  next  in  extinguishing  its  com- 
mercial value.  You  have  already  spent  some  £300  in  removing 
this  family  of  six,  and  how  can  you  go  again  to  the  pocket  of 
the  ratepayer  to  re-house  them  in  costly  habitable  dwellings  at 
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their  former  rent  ?  These  people  must  go  away,  and  the  new 
dwellings  must  be  let  to  new  tenants,  who  can  pay  the  rent  out 
of  which  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  have  to  come. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  as  these,  I  have  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Act  so  costly  in  its  operation,  so 
destructive  of  valuable  property,  and  which  fails  to  carry  out  one 
of  the  main  objects  at  which  it  aims,  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
new  legislation.  We  want  an  Act  which  will  destroy  only  the 
slums,  which  will  leave  to  every  owner  the  true  value  of  his 
interest,  which  will  actually  re-house  or  resettle  every  person 
displaced  who  is  capable  of  being  so  dealt  with,  and  will  not  be 
an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  rates.  Let  us  look  into  the 
whole  question  afresh,  and  consider  what  would  seem  a  strictly 
fair  arrangement  if  we  were  untrammelled  by  the  precedents 
created  by  former  Acts. 

Imagine  a  duly  certified  unhealthy  area,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner,  or  freeholder,  who  lets  the  tene- 
ments direct  to  the  occupiers.  Is  it  conceivable  that  anyone 
would  propose  to  buy  him  out  at  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
property  on  the  assumption  that  he  might  continue  to  let  it  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  tenants,  or  use  it  in  any  other  way  open 
to  him,  that  thereafter  the  local  authority  should  sink  the* 
commercial  value,  except  for  re-housing,  and  take  the  whole 
burden  of  reclaiming  this  uninhabitable  area  at  such  a  cost  per 
head  of  the  population  as  I  have  named?  Would  he  not  be 
told  to  clear  his  property  of  its  inhabitants,  after  due  notice  and 
necessary  delay,  and  to  render  it  fit  for  human  habitation  at  his 
own  cost  before  it  could  be  again  inhabited.  And  would  not 
the  local  authority  be  doing  all  that  could  be  expo/cted  from  them 
if  they  undertook  to  look  after  the  re-housing  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  their  immediate  com- 
fort, and  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  general  community  1 

If  that  is  the  wav  we  should  treat  a  sole  owner,  why  should 
we  deal  on  different  principles  in  a  case  where  there  are  several 
owners,  and  a  variety  of  other  interests?  The  complicated 
system  of  ownership,  which  the  law  allows,  is  no  affair  of  the 
local  authority,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  owners,  who  in  various 
ways  have  inherited,  or  bought,  or  perhaps  helped  to  create  the 
complication.  To  deal  with  them  on  the  same  principle  as  we 
should  apply  to  the  sole  owner,  presents  no  serious  difficulty. 

Upon  tne  issue  of  an  order  declaring  an  area  to  be  unfit  for 
habitation,  the  freeholders  should  be  directed  to  form  a  Trust 
for  the  improvement  of  their  property.  The  Trust  would 
acquire,  through  an  official  arbitrator,  all  leasehold  interests  at 
their  fair  market  value,  under  all  the  actual  circumstances. 
The  inhabitants  would  enjoy  fixity  of  tenure  on  payment  of 
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rent  until  the  local  authority  could  get  them  settled  elsewhere. 
No  new  inhabitants  would  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  area. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  local  authority  and  the  government 
<lepartment,  the  Trust  might  acquire  any  adjoining  property 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  area,  as  such 
property  is  acquired  now. 

When  all  this  had  been  done,  and  the  inhabitants  had  been 
removed,  the  Trust  would  demolish  the  houses,  widen  the 
streets,  and  make  the  property  marketable  without  any  re- 
striction as  to  its  purpose,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  value. 
It  is  this  value,  at  present  lost,  which  would  enable  the  owner 
to  carry  out  the  improvement,  and  its  retention  forms  the 
**  backbone  "  of  this  scheme. 

We  now  come  to  the  dealings  of  the  local  authority  with  the 
occupiers,  bearing  in  mind  that  up  to  this  point  the  local 
authority  has  expended  nothing  on  the  estate.  Every  family 
would  be  scheduled  in  the  farst  instance,  and  its  position 
investigated.  It  would  then  be  seen  who  was  fit  for  re-housing, 
who  must  of  necessity  be  re-housed  on  the  site  or  near  thereto 
who  might  be  settled  beyond  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  quartet 
and  who  might  be  accommodated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  ordinary  residents  would  be  able  to 
show  that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  business  within  twenty 
minutes'  walk  of  their  old  homes.  Many  of  those  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  away  would  have  to  be  reasonably  com|)ensated 
for  their  travelling  expenses.  Many  might  go  even  to  the 
suburbs,  now  that  trams  and  trains  are  being  cheapened  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  their  class.  I  have  heard  of  an  owner  of 
houses  who  had  to  turn  out  his  costermonger  tenants  while 
he  executed  repairs.  They  went  outside  the  County  of  London, 
and  when  he  sent  for  them  they  said  they  had  been  wheeling 
their  barrows  in  their  new  district,  and  there  they  would  remain. 
Factories  are  being  removed  to  the  suburbs,  and  everything  is 
in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  working  class,  who  would  only 
be  following  the  example  of  other  classes  who  left  the  crowded 
central  districts  two  generations  ago. 

There  would  remain  a  portion  of  the  population  that  ought 
to  be  re-housed  in  their  old  neighbourhood.  For  these  the 
Local  Authority  would  acquire  land,  and  would  build.  It 
would  probably  buy  the  land  from  the  owners  of  the  insanitary 
areas.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Local  Authority  desired  to  com- 
bine a  public  improvement,  such  as  a  new  street,  with  the 
scheme,  it  might  suitably  compensate  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  build  for  those  removed  to  distant 
localities,  Part  III.  of  the  present  Act  would  enable  this  to  be 
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done.  The  great  majority  would,  however,  be  re-housed  in 
vacant  tenements,  which  can  always  be  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  centres  of  population,  if  time  be  given  for  the  search. 
I  do  not  know  who  originated  the  idea  of  re-housing  the  most 
impecunious  class  in  our  towns  in  brand-new  houses — they  who 
never  wear  brand-new  clothes.  If  you  want  them  to  live  in 
new  and  improved  dwellings,  you  must  teach  them  to  earn 
more  money.  This  idea,  which  we  cannot  pursue  now,  is  really 
at  the  root  of  all  housing  problems. 

None  of  the  persons  removed  would  be  allowed  to  overcrowd 
their  new  dwellings.  The  family  of  six  that  has  occupied  a 
single  room  at  5«.  6(L  sl  week  would  be  put  into  a  three-room 
tenement  at  89.  6d,y  and  the  extra  three  shilling  would  be 
allowed  to  them  as  compensation.  The  persons  taken  into  the 
new  buildings  on  or  near  the  area  would  be  provided  with  ample 
accommodation  at  a  reduced  rent.  These  compensations  would 
come  out  of  the  funds  now  being  expended  on  reclaiming  the 
site. 

Compensation,  except  for  removal,  should  on  no  account  be 
paid  in  cash.  When  the  Metropolitan  Board  paid  substantial 
compensations  for  disturbance,  the  money  was  wasted  without 
delay.  Men  who  desired  to  ^  take  care  of  their  money  weiv 
hunted  down  and  robbed.  I  think  there  was  one  murder.  A 
crafty  occupier  who  had  been  so  compensated  would  choose 
another  unhealthy  area  for  his  next  home,  so  as  to  be  compen- 
sated a  second  and  a  third  time.  The  total  amount  for  improved 
accommodation  and  travelling  expenses  should  be  paid  direct  to 
the  new  landlord  as  part  01  the  weekly  rent  so  long  as  the 
tenant  stayed  with  him  under  satisfactory  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  period  during  which  these  indulgences 
should  continue  to  be  granted  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
people  will  have  been  removed  from  an  area  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  their  own  health  or  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
They  cannot  expect  to  be  provided  out  of  public  funds  with 
healthy  dwellings  for  life,  though  the  present  wasteful  expendi- 
ture would  no  doubt  go  far  towards  doing  this.  It  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  learn  better  habits  from  better 
surroundings,  and  become  more  able  to  pay  rent.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  duration  of  the  compensation  should  be 
three,  five,  or  seven  yeara.  If  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  period 
a  family  had  made  no  progress  in  self-dependence  they  would 
simply  lapse  into  the  class  from  which  they  had  been  taken, 
except  that  there  would  be,  we  may  hope,  no  unhealthy  area  for 
them  to  inhabit,  and  there  would  be  none  of  the  pressure  that 
results  from  wholesale  evictions. 

The  fund  for  compensation  would  of  course  be  provided  by 
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the  ratepayers,  and  administered  under  Government  supervision. 
It  would  probably  not  amount  t^  a  fourth  of  the  present  exix?n- 
(liture  on  schemes  which  do  not  re-house.  Its  administration 
would  require  a  larger  staff  than  is  now  employed,  but  it  would 
not  be  unreasonably  difficult.  I  must,  however,  now  leave  this 
branch  of  my  subject  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  who, 
as  members  or  officers  of  local  authorities,  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  the  wider  knowledge  and  more  varied  experience  which 
a  matter  of  this  importance  demands. 

So  far  I  have  been  seeking  a  substitute  for  Pai-ts  1  and  2  of 
the  Act  of  1890.  But  one  portion  of  Part  2  deserves  special 
consideration.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  occurred  to  anv 
local  authority  to  avail  itself  of  the  sections  that  relate  to 
obstructive  building.  Under  this  part  of  the  Act,  if  a  build- 
in,£r,  although  unobjectionable  in  itself^  stops  ventilation,  or 
otherwise  makes,  or  conduces  to  make,  other  buildings  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  or  dangerous,  or  injurious  to  health,  or  pre- 
vents their  improvement,  the  local  authority  may  buy  it  and 
pull  it  down.  This  is  sure  to  be  an  expensive  operation,  even 
allowing  for  the  recovery  from  their  owners  of  any  increased 
value  given  to  the  buildings  benefitted.  Surely  it  would  be 
only  reasonable  to  require  the  owner  of  the  building  over- 
shadowed to  pay  the  full  cost  of  such  a  purchase,  or  to  close  it 
until  he  had  made  it  fit  for  human  occupation.  In  such  a  case, 
and  in  all  others  where  only  a  small  number  of  houses  had  to 
be  closed,  the  public  interest  would  not  require  any  scheme  for 
re-housing. 

Jn  housing  matters  we  have  been  long  trying  to  make  up  for 
generations  of  neglect.  So  far  the  progress  has  been  very  slow. 
1  bring  forward  this  scheme  as  a  practical,  an  economical,  and 
an  expeditious  substitute  for  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  which 
is  costly  and  dilatory,  and  wholly  inefficient  in  respect  of  the 
re-housing  of  jjersons  displaced. 

[^For  discussion  on  this  pajter^  see  pcige  14.] 


^^  Jfonsinff  of  the  Working  Classes^^  by  Charles  tf.  Hair, 

A.K.I.B.  A  • 

(Member.) 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  your  Committee  to  give  you  my  views 
on  the  housing  problem.  It  is  with  some  diffidence  that 
I  address  yoo,  as  I  understand  that  Mr.  Blashill,  the  architect 
to  the  Ijondon  Count v  Council,  has  mven  you  an  exhaustive 
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paper  on  the  subject,  based  on  the  long  experience  he  has  had 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  in  London.  I  will,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  giving  you  a  few  of  the  practical  difficulties 
that  are  usually  met  with  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  from  an 
architect's  point  of  view,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  usually 
overcome.  The  main  points  which  an  architect  has  to  bear  in 
mind  at  the  outset  are : — 

1.  Site, — It  is  generally  found  that  the  first  of  the  new 
buildings  have  to  be  of  a  kind  that  will  re-house  the  people 
displaced  on  the  same  area  of  ground,  and  consequently  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  several  stories  in  height,  in  order  to  get 
sufficient  air  space  between  the  different  blocks.  The  land 
generally  has  such  a  high  commercial  value  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  profit  by  building  workmen's  dwellings,  unless  a 
prohibitive  rent  is  charged  for  them.  This  can  partially  be 
overcome,  in  some  cases,  by  devoting  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  to  shops^  and  thereby  getting  a  commercial  rent  for 
valuable  frontages. 

2.  Class  of  dwellings. — The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  kind  of  dwelling  to  erect,  whether  to  re-house  the  people 
in  lodging  houses,  or  artisans'  dwellings,  and  if  the  last  named, 
whether  tney  shall  be  "  self-contained,"  t.«.,  each  flat  a  separate 
cottage  in  itself,  or  "associated,"  t,«.,  rooms  let  off  separately 
with  common  sculleries  and  w.c's. 

Of  course,  one  should  be  governed  by  the  class  of  people  that 
have  been  turned  out,  and  give  accommodation  accordingly. 
Here  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  up  to  the  present  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  get  the  very  i)oorest  (who  are 
generally  the  class  that  has  to  be  catered  for)  to  inhabit  the 
new  buildings. 

3.  Economy  of  Design. — The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  the  architect,  is  that  he  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  buildings  have  to  show  a  sufficient  return  to  pay  for  them- 
selves in  30  years,  and  consequently  everything  must  be 
designed  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  cubic  inch ;  for  instance, 
if  all  the  partition  walls  in  a  big  building  are  made  2^  in. 
thick,  instead  of  5^  in.  (which  is  the  finished  thickness  of  a 
4^  in.  brick  wall),  a  saving  will  be  made  of  a  foot  in  every 
60  ft.,  and  in  a  five-story  building  this  means  over  £100.  The 
architect  must  also  suppress  to  a  certain  extent  the  artistic  side 
of  his  nature  and  be  severely  practical  in  regard  to  design.  As 
I  had  it  very  aptly  put  to  me  once,  "  If  he  must  introduce 
*  poetry '  into  the  elevations,  it  must  be  very  clieap  '  poetry.' " 
I  think  it  is  possible  to  make  a  quite  plain  building  look  well, 
by  keeping  each  feature  of  good  proportion  and  making  a 
speciality  oiF  the  cheaper  kinds  of  ornamentation ;  for  instance. 
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broad  bands  of  li^ht-coloured  bricks  have  a  wonderful  effect  in 
brightening  up  a  big  building. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

Lodging-houses. — ^First  as  to  lodging-houses.  I  think  this 
class  of  building  is  the  nearest  approach  to  re-housing  the  poor 
that  has  been  made,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  every- 
thing is  concentrated,  there  is  a  general  kitchen,  living  room 
and  scullery,  common  to  all  the  inmates.  The  dormitories  are 
plain,  square  rooms,  divided  off  into  cubicles,  and  have  no 
chimneys,  this  is  a  very  serious  expense  in  other  classes  of 
workmen's  dwellings.  Again,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
all  concentrated  to  one  or  two  points.  The  administrative 
and  staff  quarters  are  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  building. 

The  first  main  idea  for  a  lodgiuf^-house  is  a  big  common 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  dormitories  above.  As  a  working 
man  said  to  me  once,  why  not  build  a  big  shed  that  could  be 
opened  on  one  side,  cover  the  floor  with  asphalte,  and  turn  the 
hose  on  it  eveiy  morning.  But  now-a-days  we  want  something 
a  little  more  elaborate  than  this;  and  in  place  of  the  one 
common  room,  there  are  dining  and  recreation  rooms,  kitchens, 
lavatories,  bath-rooms,  box  and  locker  rooms,  to  be  provided  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  washhouses  and  storerooms,  &c.,  for  the 
administration  of  the  building. 

The  dormitories  have  to  be  divided  into  separate  cubicles,  so 
that  each  individual  has  a  room  to  himself. 

This  kind  of  building  has  been  made  to  pay  in  London,  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  give  this  extra  accommodation,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  I  thiuK  that  a  somewhat  cheaper  scheme  should  be 
devised  in  the  poorer  districts  to  compete  with  the  demand 
for  a  4d.  doss.  This  can  only  be  done  by  doing  away  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  administrative  accommodation. 
Following  page  16  is  a  diagram  of  a  lodging-house  of  this 
kind,  which  would  accommooate  96  men  if  built  two  stories 
high  only.  This  building  is  designed  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
existing  lodging-houses  in  this  town  (Southampton),  though  with 
extra  sanitary  accommodation.  The  plan  is  composed  by  placing 
two  large  dormitories  40  feet  apart,  and  planning  the  entrance 
and  staircase  between  them.  The  entrance  is  flanked  on  the  left 
by  the  check-taker's  oflice  (which  is  placed  in  this  position  so 
that  he  can  supervise  the  entrances  to  the  dining-room  and 
staircase),  and  on  the  right  by  a  cloakroom,  which  would  be 
fitted  with  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  lodgers.  The  right  wing 
of  the  building  contains  the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  the 
left  wing  contains  the  caretaker's  house  and  lavatories  and 
bathrooms  for  the  men.  The  w.c's  are  placed  at  the  back,  and 
are  open  to  the  yard,  but  there  is  a  covered  passage  to  them 
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from  the  central  hall.  The  upper  floors  consist  of  two  dormi- 
tories, which  are  on  the  left  ana  right  of  the  central  staircase. 
Two  w.c.'s  and  a  sink  closet  are  provided  on  each  floor,  opening 
off  the  staircase  corridor.  I  propose  to  heat  the  building  by 
means  of  central  stoves  for  the  dining-room  and  open  chimney 
hearths  elsewhere.  The  baths  would  be  heated  by  gas,  as  the 
addition  of  a  boiler-house  would  be  too  expensive.  I  have  also 
made  no  provision  for  a  laundry,  as  in  such  a  small  building 
it  would  not  pay.  This  is  only  a  rough  outline  of  the  scheme, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  pay  at  4d.  per 
night. 

Artisans  Dwellings. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  form 
of  re-housing  the  working  man,  as  it  provides  separate  dwellings 
for  each  family.  There  are  two  kinds  of  artisans*  dwellings,  the 
self-contained  and  associated.  The  self-contained  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  successful  plan. 

In  the  dwellings  which  I  have  in  hand  for  the  Southampton 
Corporation  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  I  think  are  im- 
provements on  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  dwellings.  The  most 
important  is  that  the  w.c.'s  are  disconnected  from  the  living  and 
sleeping  rooms.  I  have  often  noticed  that  in  plans  of  model 
dwellings  the  w.c.  is  put  next  to  living  rooms  and  bedrooms, 
and  in  some  cases  even  between  two  of  these  rooms.  The  most 
im[)ortant  point  to  aim  at  in  designing  this  class  of  dwelling  is 
to  get  as  many  rooms  as  possible  openiug  from  each  staircase. 
In  this  case  there  are  three  tenements  on  each  floor,  and  each 
has  its  front  door  opening  directly  on  to  the  landing,  so  that  no 
room  is  wasted  in  corridors.  In  squaring  out  a  plan  for  com- 
parative cost,  corridors  form  a  big  item  of  expense  and  give  no 
return ;  this  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  associated  plan.  These 
dwellings  all  enter  through  the  sculleries,  which  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  acts  as  a  disconnecting  lobby  between  the  living  room  and 
the  stiarcase.  In  cases  where  the  living  rooms  opeu^directly  on 
the  staircase,  complaint  is  often  made  of  the  noise  and  dust 
from  the  trafiic  up  and  down  the  staii*s.  Each  scullery  is 
provided  with  a  sink  and  a  copper,  and  has  two  windows,  one 
opening  to  the  staircase.  The  coppers  are  set  in  the  chimney 
breast  with  the  flues  on  either  side ;  this  is  done  for  economy  of 
space,  and  also  to  provide  a  steam  flue  to  carry  off  the  steam 
when  the  coppers  are  in  use.  The  same  flue  is  used  for  steam 
and  smoke,  but  is  furnished  with  a  damper  so  that  the  steam  is 
only  admitted  to  the  flue  when  required.  The  circular  fronts 
to  the  copper  furaaces  are  of  glazed  brick. 

£^ch  living  room  is  provided  with  a  food  cupboard,  ventilated 
til  the  open  air,  and  a  dresser  with  plate  rack  over. 

With  regard  to  sanitary  fittings,  the  sinks  are  strong  stone- 
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ware,  specially  made  10  ins.  deep,  and  connected  to  2  ins. 
galvanized  iron  wastes,  with  drawn  lead  pijie  with  a  trap  under 
each  sink ;  the  upper  end  of  the  waste  is  taken  up  4  ft.  above 
the  eaves  for  ventilation.  The  w.c's  are  of  strong  fireclay, 
and  the  soil  pipe  is  ventilated  at  the  top,  and  has  special  screw 
inspection  caps  at  each  connection;  this  is  most  important,  as 
in  case  of  a  stoppage,  it  can  be  put  right  without  breaking  the 
pipe.  The  ventilating  pipes  from  the  soil  pipes  to  the  front 
elevation  are  terminated  with  a  Boyle's  Extract  Ventilator, 
which  IS  enclosed  in  an  ornamental  turret. 

DumL — ^The  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  disposal  of  dust 
and  house  refuse  has  been  overcome  by  the  provision  of  a  dust 
shoot  opening  off  each  landing,  which  is  constructed  of  9-in. 
glazed  stoneware  drain  pipes,  built  into  the  wall,  discharging 
into  a  movable  receptacle  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  ventilated  above  the  eaves. 

Balconies, — There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  would  be  an 
improvement  to  this  plan,  and  that  is  small  balconies  to  each 
tenement. 

The  ground  floor  has  been  devoted  to  shops  on  the  street 
front,  and  the  entrance  to  the  dwellings  above  is  from  a  common 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  building. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  plan  of  associated  Artisans'  Dwellings. 
This  has  one  advantage,  that  single  rooms  can  be  let  to  the 
very  poor  with  the  use  of  common  scullery.  The  objection  to 
this  plan  is  the  amount  of  room  lost  in  passages ;  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  counteracted  by  the  concentration  of  sculleries 
and  w.c's. 

Materials, — With  regard  to  the  materials  the  most  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  everything  must  be  as  fireproof  as 
)>ossibIe. 

For  walls,  good  bricks  are  the  cheapest  and  best  materials, 
though  I  dont  think  the  time  is  very  far  off  when  we  shall 
make  a  greater  use  of  concrete  for  building  walls.  There  is  a 
very  good  hollow  fireclay  brick  made  by  the  Shepwood  Co., 
'1\  in.  thick  for  internal  walls  which  can  be  bought  either  glazed 
or  plain,  or  with  a  fluted  surface  for  plastering.  These  were 
iLsed  in  the  bath  rooms  and  w.c's  at  the  lodging  houses  here, 
and  are,  I  consider,  a  great  success. 

Glazed  Bricks. — This  is  the  best  and  most  sanitary  building 
material  that  can  be  made,  but  has  the  drawback  of  being  very 
fxpensive;  however,  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  materistl  that 
should  be  used  for  dados  in  corridors  and  staircases,  and  round 
sculleries  and  w.c's  and  quite  justifies  its  extra  cost,  although 
it  is  generally  the  first  item  that  is  cut  out  when  the  cost  of  a 
building  has  to  be  reduced.     To  clothe  the  walls  of  a  scullery 
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from  floor  to  ceiling  with  glazed  bricks  would  be  extravagant, 
but  it  is  a  necessity  as  a  dado. 

Floors. — These  have  to  be  of  concrete,  and  the  most  usual 
form  is  6  in.  thick  on  rolled  steel  joists,  the  concrete  being  made 
either  with  furnace  clinker  or  coke  breeze.  This  is  at  present 
the  cheapest  kind  of  concrete  floor,  but  has  the  drawback  of 
being  very  heavy,  and  I  believe  that  when  the  nature  of 
concrete  is  better  understood,  these  floors  will  be  made  about 
3  in.  to  4  in.  thick,  in  fact  I  have  done  theba  4  in.  thick,  but 
only  in  small  rooms.  There  are  several  patent  floors  made, 
but  I  have  found  it  best  and  cheapest  as  a  rule  to  stick  to  the 
plain  solid  concrete  and  steel  joists. 

The  best  coverings  for  floors  are  1-in.  boarding  for  living 
and  bed  rooms,  nailed  directly  to  the  concrete,  and  a  rendering 
of  granite  dust  and  cement  for  sculleries  and  w.c's. 

Stairs. — Stairs  should  be  constructed  of  good  granite  concrete 
moulded  in  situ,  and  should  be  ventilated  by  large  unglazed 
openings  on  each  lauding. 

Roofs. — There  are,  broadly,  two  kinds  of  roofs — "  pitched  " 
and  ^'  flat.''  The  pitched  roof  is  the  best  for  appearance,  and 
also  for  keeping  out  the  wet,  but  has  the  drawback  that  it  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  fireproof.  The  flat  roof  is  fireproof,  very  ugly,  and 
in  crowded  districts  it  can  be  made  use  of  as  a  playground  for 
the  children,  or  as  a  washing  and  drying-gi*ound. 


l^rhis  discussioii  applies  to  Hie  two  preceding  papers  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Hair.] 

Councillor  Womebsley  (Leeds)  said  that  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  and  had  seen  several  specimens  of  re-housing 
m  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Most  of  the  schemes  were  splendid, 
but  they  were  not  practical.  Personally  he  felt  a  good  deal  dis- 
couraged in  dealing  with  this  subject  of  unhealthy  areas.  In  Leeds 
they  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
sixteen  acres.  They  divided  the  area  into  foiu*  parts.  They  had 
accomplished  about  a  fourth  of  it,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  they 
would  touch  any  more  of  it.  In  the  first  place  they  found  it  so  very 
costly ;  in  the  second  place  he  thought  they  were  doing  an  injustice 
to  the  present  dwellers  in  the  slums.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  do  all  he  could  in  connection  with  his  Authoritv  to  carrv  out  the 
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Act  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  thfy  liad  a  great  deal  of  diffii-ulty  in 
dealing  with  obstructis'e  builders.      The  Act  allowed  them  to  do  two 
things  to  improve  the  health  of  the  people,  vik.,  tn  let  iu  light  and 
air.     Tliey  were  going  to  spend  ten  thouaund  pounds  in  Leeds  in 
this  direction,  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  they  could  do  an  much  ] 
nwl  good  in  that  way  as  if  they  were  to  spend  three  hundred  thousand  J 
pounds.     It  was  the  cheapest  way  of  dealing  with  unhealthy  areas.  1 
He  did  not  think  any  municipality  had  ih;;  rigbt  to  spend  hundreds  \ 
of  thousands  of  pouuda  in  this  way  and  lay  the  whole  burden  on  one 
^neration.    In  adopting  this  Act  it  was  necesaarj'  to  use  the  greati^st 
rautton  so  as  not  to  entail  hardship  on  the  present  dwellers.    It  wni 
for  instance,  a  hardship  on  a  man,  who  earned  but  very  Htllo,  1o  asl 
him  to  pay  a  rent  of  about  six  shillings  a  week.     Ue  did  not  thini 
the  Loeal  Qorerument  Board  were  showing  all  comiTion  sense  in 
connerti»u  with  this  question.     They  insi-led  upon    houses  being 
built  that  could  not  possibly  be  let  under  six  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week  (such  ui  a  series  they  were  now  building  at  Leeds),  and 
they  were  being  built  for  a  class  of  people  who  did  not  now  pay   | 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.    It  did  not  meet  the  case.    They 
were  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  moving  up,  but  he  did  not  think 
tbey  were  justified  in  incurring  such  a  vast  expi-ndituro  in  the  work. 

Alderman  Purckll  (Liverpool)  said  he  believed  they  had  hold  of 
the  best  end  of  the  stick  in  Liverpool  over  this  re-housing  question, 
and  bad  done  better  than  they  had  done  either  in  London  or  Leeds. 
When  they  woke  up  years  ago  and  found  that  the  people  were  not 
housed  as  they  ought  to  he  they  realised  tliat  they  had  a  very  serious 
problem  to  face.  Tbey  found  some  14,000  or  15,000  hoii^es  tliat 
were  structurally  iusaiiitarj-  inhabited  by  something  like  70,000; 
thai  these  houses  could  not  be  made  sanitary  by  alteration,  and  it 
became  incumbent  upon  them  as  the  local  authority,  if  they  valued 
the  health  of  the  community,  to  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the 
condition  of  things.  They  went  to  Parliament  aud  obtained  an  Act 
of  their  own,  and  under  this  Act  they  had  effected  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  city.  The  necessity  for  the  work  being  done  was 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  in  these  areas  tbey  foiind  that  the 
death  rate  came  out  at  about  60  per  1,000,  and  seldom  less  tlian  40 
per  1,000.  Tbey  had  to  feel  their  way  carefully,  for  it  was  obvious 
tbey  could  not  turn  all  the  people  out  at  once  in  oi-der  to  rebuild  the 
whole  locality.  That  would  mean  the  displacement  of  about  70,000 
people,  BO  tbey  adopted  the  more  feasible  course  of  demolishing  some 
500  houses  per  annum.  They  did  not,  as  they  did  in  London,  buy 
business  premises  for  the  purpose  of  re-honsing  and  i>ay  compensation 
unless  some  such  premises  stood  very  much  in  their  way.  They 
simply  demolished  the  insanitary  bouses  and  then  rebuilt.  In  some 
cases  they  sold  some  of  the  land  to  private  builders.  In  ten  years 
they  bad  demolished  about  4,200  houses,  and  there  had  been  erected 
by  nrirate  enterprise  and  by  themselves  over  800  houses.  They  were 
told  that  the  houses  erected  by  private  enterprise  did  not  meet  the 
necetisitiea  of  tbe  case.     The  people  who  came  and  inhabited  these 
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houses  were  not  the  class  of  people  unhoused,  but  were  altogether  a 
different  class  of  people,  and  the  houses  they  themselves  built  were 
also  inhabited  by  a  better  class  of  the  people  than  those  who  had 
been  unhoused.  As  a  result  they  found  that  except  for  having 
removed  one  claFs  to  make  room  for  another,  they  had  practically  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  re-housing  the  people.  It  was  recogni  W  to  be 
a  serious  question,  and  they  applied  themselves  to  it  to  see  if  some- 
thing more  could  not  be  done.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  engineer 
they  succeeded  in  producing  a  class  of  house  which  could  be  let  at 
something  like  one  shilling  or  one  shilling  and  twopence  per  room. 
They  built  about  180  of  these  tenements,  and  they  made  it  a  rule 
only  to  accept  as  tenants  those  who  had  been  dispossessed.  It  had 
been  proved  that  20,000  families  in  Liverpool  had  to  exist  on  less 
than  ten  shillings  a  week,  so  that  it  would  be  seen  that  cheap  rent 
was  an  important  consideration.  They  had  not  proceeded  under  the 
1890  Act,  but  had  worked  on  their  own  lines,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  they  had  seen  no  reason  to  alter  their  decision.  He  thought 
they  had  solved  a  good  deal  of  the  problem  of  building  suitable 
houses  at  a  cheap  rental.  The  Local  Government  Board  at  first  said 
they  could  not  pass  the  plans.  The  central  authorities  seemed  to 
think  that  houses  for  poor  people  of  this  sort  should  be  surrounded 
by  grass  plots  and  things  of  that  kind.  A  deputation  went  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  having  pointed  out 
the  local  circumstances  they  induced  the  authorities  to  pass  the 
plans.  The  dwellings  had  since  been  built,  and  although  they  were 
not  exactly  model  dwellings,  they  were  a  great  advance  on  what  the 
|>eople  had  enjoyed  in  the  past.  They  had  prepared  plans  for  200' 
more,  and  were  really  doing  all  they  could  to  provide  proper  sanitary 
dwellings  for  the  people. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Weaver  (Southport),  adverting  to  the  statement  of 
Alderman  Purceil,  said  he  should  like  to  ask  how  these  people 
behaved  in  the  houses  which  had  been  built  for  them.  Statements 
had  been  made  that  these  people  were  not  worth  re-housing,  and  that 
it  was  difficult  to  induce  them  to  observe  anything  like  decency. 

Alderman  Puhcell  replied  that  the  experiment  in  Liverpool  had 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  They  found  the  people  much  improved  in 
tone,  and  much  more  comfortable  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  that  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  they  paid  their 
rent  very  regularly. 

Dr.  C.  PoHTEB  (Stocki)ort)  asked  whether  Mr.  Hair  could  give 
them  any  statement  of  the  cost  per  bed  of  the  new  lodging  house. 


The  P&esident  of  tub  Confebeijce  (Alderman  T.  Walton)  said 
he  could  perhaps  an^iiwer  that.     Tlie  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
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1' 11,000,  and  the  housing  accommodation  would  be  about  186  beds. 
They  must  remember,  however,  that  in  Southampton  this  lodging- 
::ouse  formed  part  of  a  big  scheme  of  improyement,  which  included 
rhe  making  of  new  roads  and  other  conveniences.  The  Corporation 
I  nought  up  a  large  area,  of  which  the  site  of  the  lodging-house  formed 
1  piirt,  and  thej  paid  JC30,000  for  between  two  and  three  acres. 
Fhese  were  divided  into  three  sections,  and  they  bad  to  complete  one 
■action  before  they  could  deal  with  the  section  No.  2.  They  were 
Qow  completing  No.  1,  and  providing  for  186  in  the  new  lodging- 
house  and  148  in  the  artisans'  dwellings.  When  they  had  done  that 
f^hey  would  proceed  with  the  other  area.  It  was  difficult  to  arrive  at 
rhe  cost  for  one  part  as  distinct  from  the  whole.  They  must  re- 
member that  Southampton  was  a  very  old  town,  and  in  counting  the 
I'ost  they  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  improvement  they  were 
tfecting  generally. 

Councillor  Welch  (Eastbourne)  said  he  should  like  to  learn  what 
us  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  introduction  of  private  enterprise 
tor  the  erection  of  artisan  dwellings,  and  whether  the  adoption  of 
thi^  course  was  not  preferable,  as  a  rule,  to  municipal  authorities 
taking  the  matter  in  hand.  In  his  own  town  an  artisans'  dwellings' 
company  had  for  some  years  paid  five  per  cent,  on  dwellings  they  had 
t^rec'ted.  One  reason  why  he  thought  that  private  enterprise  was 
Mi-eferable  was  that  the  work  could  generaUy  be  done  cheaper  than  by 
municipal  authorities,  with  whom,  in  many  cases,  the  expense  was 
r-xtremely  problematical,  as  they  often  went  in  for  experiments  which 
might  or  might  not  succeed.  With  regard  to  ornamentation,  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  tawdry  decoration.  Whatever  they  might  add  in 
rhe  way  of  decoration  should  be  first-rate  in  character,  or  they  should 
leave  it  severely  alone.  They  did  not  want,  however,  much  of  that 
^ort  of  thing  in  artisans  dwellings,  but  plenty  of  room  and  air,  and  if 
t  he  houses  were  well  built  they  would,  without  doubt,  bring  in  an 
ai^lequat«  return  on  the  outlay  with  proper  management. 

Councillor  Godbold  (West  Ham)  said  that  the  remarks  made 
by  Alderman  Porcell  were  extremely  interesting,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  they  had  experienced  any  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
iund.  In  West  Ham  they  had  passed  a  virtuous  resolution  to  build 
rive  hundred  houses.  They  were  anxious  to  do  that  as  they  were 
^utTering  very  much  from  a  heavy  rental  throughout  the  district. 
Although  the  rates  to-day  were  lower  than  they  had  been  five  years 
.I'^o,  within  the  last  few  months,  rents  in  a  few  instances,  had  gone 
up  qoite  three  shillings  per  house  per  week.  He  should  like  to  know 
Nv  hether  the  existence  of  these  municipal  buildings  had  any  effect 
ipon  the  rent  charged  on  individuals  by  private  owners,  and  whether 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  work  of  this  kind.  If 
tliey  built  houses  for  workers  it  might  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
down  the  rents  generally. 

Alderman   Babtlbtt   (Liverpool)   said  that  their  experience  in 
I/nerpool  had  been  obtained  under  a  private  Act,  and  it  did  not 
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empower  them  to  buy  compulsorily  the  freehold,  but  when  the 
freehold  was  offered  them  they  were  very  glad  to  take  it.  They 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  having  to  provide  houses  for 
poor  people  of  a  class  that  the  speculative  builder  could  not  provide 
for.  The  speculative  builder  as  a  rule  had  no  capital.  He  borrowed 
money  on  mortgage.  Most  of  it  was  Trust  money  and  they  could 
not  expect  trustees  to  lend  their  trust  money  upon  such  a  small  class 
of  property  as  was  required  to  house  the  poorer  classes.  The  builders 
therefore  could  not  build  such  property  and  so  the  Municipality  had 
to  build  for  themselves.  Building  for  this  class  was  an  experiment 
that  had  answered  in  Liverpool  very  well  so  far.  On  the  first  year's 
return  with  this  new  class  of  building  they  obtained  4|  per  cent. 
The  first  year  was  not  perhaps  a  fair  test,  but  he  thought  they  could 
see  4  per  cent,  in  it.  Mr.  Blashill  had  stated  that  the  houses  should 
pay  for  the  sinking  fund  on  the  amount  borrowed  as  well  as  the 
interest.  Altogether  that  would  put  a  charge  upon  the  houses  of 
about  6  per  cent.,  and  they  could  not  expect  persons  of  this  class  to 
pay  rents  which  would  yield  a  net  return  of  6  per  cent.  The  differ- 
ence must  come  out  of  the  rates.  He  did  not  see  how  they  could 
help  having  some  burden  on  the  rates,  if  they  were  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  rehousing  in  a  thorough  manner.  They  could  not  do  this 
work  effectually  without  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

Alderman  Pubcell  observed  that  most  of  the  land  upon  which 
they  built  was  the  site  of  the  insanitary  area  which  they  cleared, 
but  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  land  they  had  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  it. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  (London)  said  that  in  London  the  practice  was 
to  put  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  upon  the  houses  as  well  as  the 
general  expenses,  but  this  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
the  houses  could  be  built  without  involving  a  charge  on  the  rates. 
The  rents  are  estimated  and  are  actually  charged  on  the  basis  of  rents 
usual  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Councillor  Q,  Marlow  Bebd  (Wood  Oreen)  said  he  understood 
a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  with  which  they  were  [confronted  in 
connection  with  this  housing  problem  would  be  overcome  if  the  loans 
were  extended  to  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  instead  of  sixty  years. 
That  was,  he  believed,  a  very  good  point.  Another  good  point  made 
was  that  they  should  not  redeem  the  land  at  all.  If  they  had  new 
legislation  which  would  enable  them  to  borrow  money  for  one  hundi*ed 
years,  and  that  independent  of  the  land,  half  the  difficulty  would  be 
at  once  done  away  with,  and  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  if 
the  conference  were  to  concentrate  on  that  point.  Their  interest 
was  not  that  of  the  private  enterpriser,  but  that  of  the  public  health. 

Councillor  Dr.  WiLSOir  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  said  he  hoped  they 
would  not  go  away  with  the  impression  that  wherever  there  was  a 
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leed  for  artisans'  dwellings  it  was  the  duty  of  the  iniinieipalitj  to  rush 
n  and  build  them.  He  hoped  that  they  had  not  got  rid  of  the 
irivate  enterpriser,  as  he  had  been  termed.  He  trusted  the  private 
?iterpriser  was  alive  and  flourishing;,  and  should  be  supported  as 
irainst  municipal  competition.  He  re-echoed  the  sentiments  ex- 
n'fssed  by  Councillor  Welch,  that  it  was  only  in  cases  of  great 
u  cessity  that  the  Corporation  should  step  in.  Mr.  Godbold  in- 
i  mated  that  in  building  these  dwellings  they  would  be  able  to 
oinpete  with  private  enterprise,  but  there  they  at  once  came  into 
lirect  conflict  with  honest  trade. 

Alderman  Hindmabsh  (Gateshead)  asked  in  the  event  of  their 
HJng  able  to  borrow  tor  a  hundred  years  would  it  not  add  greatly  to 
1r*  first  cost  of  the  houses.  They  would  have  to  build  very  sub- 
tantial  houses  to  last  that  time.  He  had  been  much  interested 
n  the  paper,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  were  du«'  to  the 
uthor,  but  the  suggestion  that  they  should  borrow  for  a  hundred 
ears  passed  his  comprehension.  • 

Councillor  HoLus  (Brighton)  said  they  had  just  started  artisans* 
1 VI  el  lings,  and  the  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  was  that  of 
he  attitude  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  was  very  singular 
bat  although  they  had  land  presented  to  them  in  two  instances  by 
uembers  of  the  Corporation,  for  that  very  reason  they  were  told 
hat  they  could  not  borrow  money  for  more  than  thirty  years.  They 
Lppealed  again  to  the  authorities  and  they  consented  to  their  bor- 
tiwing  for  forty  years.  That  concession  would  make  a  difference  of 
I  ^.  3d.  in  the  rent  of  each  house,  which  was  a  great  consideration. 
TheT  would  be  able  to  let 'now  at  7s.  per  house  per  week.  Houses 
-lose  by  of  a  similar  character  could  be  let  at  a  shilling  a  week  less,. 
xH^use  the  speculative  builder  was  not  bound  down  by  the  condi- 
ions  imposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Alderman  Bartlett  (Liverpool)  observed  that  it  came  as  a  great 
urprLse  to  him  that  a  municipaliry  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  provide 
1  >u.ses  for  people  who  could  pay  a  rent  of  seven  shillings  a  week. 
I'Mey  would  be  people  earning  thirty,  forty,  and  perhaps  fifiy  shillings 
,  week,  and  for  a  municipality  to  provide  houses  for  such  people 
^enied  a  monstrous  thing.  The  requirements  of  people  of  that  class 
ou!d  very  well  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
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'*  The  Annual  Licensing  of  Common  Lodging  Houces  and  other 
points  affecting  their  regulations^*  by  Charles  Pokter, 
M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Stockport. 

All  who  are  concerned  in  the  work  of  sanitary  administration 
are  aware  that  common  lod^ng  houses  frequently  act  as  almost 
open  channels  for  disease,  especially  small-pox,  to  enter  and 
become  spread  through  communities,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
their  supervision  by  the  sanitary  authority  was  recognized  by 
statute  as  far  back  as  1847,  in  The  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act  of  that  year,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Lodging  Houses 
Act  of  1851  and  1853. 

In  large  towns,  especially  where  there  is  a  considerable 
labouring  population  in  more  or  less  precarious  employment,  it 
is  important  and  often  very  difficult  to  decide 

What  is  a  Common  Lodging  House  I 

Section  116  of  the  1847  Act  conta.ined  the  following  defini- 
tion : — "  Every  house  shall  be  deemed  a  public  lodging  house 
within  the  meaning  of  tliis  Act,  in  which  persons  are  harboured 
or  lodged  for  hire  tor  a  single  night,  or  for  less  than  a  week  at 
one  time,  or  any  part  of  which  is  let  for  any  term  less  than  a 
week."  In  1853  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  advised  that 
the  term  had  references  "  to  that  class  of  lodging  house  in 
which  persons  of  the  poorer  class  are  received  for  short  periods, 
and  though  strangers  to  one  another  are  a(lotced  to  inliahit  one 

common  room "     By  the  words  *^  strangers  to  one 

another,"  the  Law  Officers  distinguished  "  lodgers  promiscuously 
brought  together,"  from  "  members  of  one  family  or  household," 
and  they  further  advised  that  "  the  period  of  letting  is  unimpor- 
tant  in  determining  tohet/ier  a  lodging  house  comes  under  t/ie  Act 
now  in  question."  In  their  opinion,  hotels,  inns  and  lodgings, 
let  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  were  not  referred  to. 

In  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  a  common 
lodging  house  is  somewhat  pecuHarl}'  defined  "as  a  house  or 
part  thereof  where  lodgers  are  housed  at  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing fourpence  per  night  for  each  person,  whether  the  same  be 
fiaid  nightly  or  weekly,  or  at  any  period  not  longer  than  a 
ortnight,  or  where  the  house  is  licensed  to  lodge  more  than 
twelve  persons." 

The  English  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  contains  no  definition 
of  a  common  lodging  house,  but  in  a  ^lemorandum  dated  the 
25th  July,  1877,  the  Local  Goverament  Board  state  that  it 
mav  be  inferred  that  the  common  lodging  houses  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  come  within  the  definition  based  upon 
**  the  habitation  of  a  common  room "  by  "  lodgers   who  are 
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strangers  to  oiie  another  in  the  sense  of  not  beini'  members  of 
one  family  or  household,"  and  Section  87  of  the  Fublic  Health 
Act,  1875,  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  persons  who 
allege  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  household. 

The  Local  Government  Board  further  remarks  that  the 
(lecinion  in  Langdon  v.  Broadbent  ^'points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  deciding  whether  a  given  house  is  or  is  not  a  common 
lodging  house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
regard  should  in  each  case  be  had  to  the  consideration  whether 
tlie  circumstances  of  its  occupation  are  or  are  not  such  that 
sui)ervision  by  the  local  authority  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  needed  cleanliness,  ventilation,  good  ordering,  &c." 
There  can  probably  be  little  doubt  that  this  consideration  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  recent  decision  that  the  admirable 
Rowton  houses  in  London  are  not  common  lodging  houses. 

I  think,  however,  all  will  be  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  a 
recognised  definition  of  a  Common  Lodging  House. 

GENERAii  Sanitary  Requirements  of  Lodging  Houses. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  you  are  aware,  provides 
that  all  common  lodging  houses  shall  be  registered  and  shall  be 
kept  only  by  registered  keepers. 

Before  a  house  can  be  so  registered  it  ^^must  have  been 
inspected  and  approved  for  the  purpose  by  some  officer  of  the 
Local  Authority,"  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
officially  laid  down  very  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
inspecting  officers.  The  house  should  (1)  possess  the  conditions 
of  wholesomeness  needed  for  dwelling-houses  in  general,  and 
(2)  it  should  have  arrangements  fitting  it  for  its  special  purpose 
of  receiving  a  certain  number  of  lodgers. 

The  Board's  requirements  include  dryness  of  foundations, 
proper  drainage,  guttering,  and  spouting,  well-paved  yards  and 
areas,  good  walls,  roofs  and  floors,  efficient  ventilation  of  rooms 
and  staircases  by  opening  windows,  and  a  minimum  allowance 
of  300  cubic  feet  air  space  per  person,  proper  water  supply,  and 
adequate  kitchen  and  day-room,  washing  and  closet  accommo- 
dation. 

The  points  to  which  it  is,  on  this  occasion  desired  to  draw 
attention  are — ( I )  The  necessity  for  annual  registration ;  (2)  for 
increasing  the  minimum  allowance  of  air-space  per  sleeper;  (3) 
tlie  adequate  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences. 

(1.)  The  Necessity  for  Annual  Registration.  —  Under  the 
*/xisting  general  law,  the  rule  is  "once  a  registered  lodging- 
house,  always  a  registered  lodging-house,"  unless  the  licensee 
has,  as  such,  been  three  times  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
the  Public  Health  Act,  or  unless  the  Health  Officer  can  obtain 
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closure  by  certifying,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  that  the  house  is  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Now, 
quite  obviously,  a  house  which  is  not  unfit  for  human  habitation 
may  be  quite  unfit  for  a  common  lodging-house,  and  one  reason 
why  Parliament  was  successfully  asked  in  Section  101  of  the 
Stockport  Corporation  Bill,  1899,  for  power  to  require  annual 
registration  of  these  houses,  is  in  order  to  be  able  to  deal  even- 
tually with  the*  unsuitable  places  at  present  registered.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  requirement  will  in  addition,  (1)  conduce 
to  the  better  condition  and  ordering  of  all  the  registered  houses 
in  the  Borough,  by  making  them  annually  toe  the  line  of  sanitary 
decency,  ana,  as  the  registered  accommodation  in  Stockport  is 
wholly  insufficient,  it  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  license 
temporarily  somfe  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  numerous 
unregistered  places  which  are  structurally  unworthy  of  per- 
manent registration.  These  places  will  thus  be  brought  under 
regular  sanitary  supervision  until,  by  municipal  or  private 
•enterprise,  sufficient  suitable  registered  accommodation  is 
provided. 

When  the  Stockport  Bill  came  before  the  Police  and  Sani- 
tary Committee  in  London,  this  annual  re^stration  clause  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the   Local  Government  Board,  on   the 

f round  that  it  would  involve  forfeiture  of  vested  rights,  &c. 
n  reply,  it  was  urged  that  the  premises  of  knackers,  game 
dealers,  licensed  victuallers,  music-hall  and  theatre  owners  are 
subjected  to  yearly  revision  of  their  license,  and  under  the 
Public  Health  (Acts)  Amendment  Act,  1890,  sec.  29,  sanitary 
authorities  possess  the  power  of  limiting  to  twelve  months  the 
license  for  any  new  slaughter-house.  Further,  under  sec.  20 
of  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  licences  for  all 
cow-houses  and  slaughter-houses  in  the  Metropolis  expire  on 
such  day  in  each  year  as  the  County  Council  fix,  and  the 
renewal  of  any  sucti  license  may  be  refused  by  the  Council. 
It,  therefore,  seems  somewhat  anomalous  that  common  lodging- 
house  licenses  should  enjoy  this  remarkable  exemption  from 
annual  revision. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act, 
1892,  sec.  2iS4,  confers  on  municipalities  the  power  to  require 
the  closure  tcithout  compensation^  ot  all  private  slaughter-houses, 
after  a  period  of  gi'ace  of  three  years  from  the  public  announce- 
ment tliat  the  use  of  private  slaughter-houses  is  obligatory. 
One  has  never  heard  that  over  the  Border  vested  rights  are 
less  respected  than  in  this  country,  and  if  Parliament  authorizes 
the  closure  of  even  good  slaughter-houses  in  Scotland  after 
three  years'  notice,  obviously  it  is  no  hardship  that  bad  common 
lodging-houses  in  England  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
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especially  as  the  displaced  keepers  will  have  no  difficulty  ia 
getting  new  licenses  if  they  like  to  provide  suitable  lodging- 
houses.  Surely,  it  cannot  seriously  be  maintained  that  persons 
who  make  their  living  in  this  way  have  a  vested  right  to  fatten 
upon  the  discomfort  and  unhealthy  surroundings  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  are  forced  to  live  in  such  houses. 

In  the  result,  as  already  stated.  Parliament  allowed  the 
section,  being  the  first  time  this  power  has  been  granted  to  a 
Sanitary  Authority. 

(2.)  Allowance  of  Air-space  per  Steeper, — In  former  years, 
250  cubic  ft.  was  regardea  as  a  reasonable  allowance,  but  from 
recent  inquiry  in  most  of  the  large  towns  it  appeared  that 
'M)0  cubic  tU  is  at  present  the  usual  allowance,  and  this  is  the 
figure  suggested  in  the  Local  Government  Board's  memo- 
randum of  July,  1877.  This  standard  has,  however,  been 
determined  more  with  a  view  to  difficulties  of  lodgment  in 
large  towns,  and  the  minimum  of  space  that  can  be  occupied 
by  a  sleeper  and  his  bed,  than  with  any  regard  to  physiological 
re(iuirements,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  room  of 
l.UOO  cubic  ft.  occupied  by  one  man,  the  air  must  be  changed 
three  times  per  hour  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  so-caOed 
**  permissible  limit  of  respiratory  impurity,"  it  will  not  be 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  minimum  allowance  of  400  cubic  ft. 
f>er  sleeper,  especially  by  any  who  have  visited  such  sleeping 
rooms  in  the  small  hours.  This  standard  has  been  voluntarily 
adopted  in  many  of  the  most  financially  successful  modern 
lodging  houses,  and  in  Stockport,  the  Sanitary  Committee  have 
decided  to  insist  upon  it.  In  addition,  attention  should  of 
course  be  paid  to  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  methods  of 
ventilation  in  each  case. 

(3.)  Provision  of  Adequate  Sanitary  Conveniences, — Section 
87,  of  the  Stockport  Act  of  1899,  empowers  the  Corporation, 
on  the  report  of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  Surveyor, 
to  require  the  provision  of  sufficient  and  suitable  Sanitary  Con- 
veniences, and  as  in  factories  and  workshops  with  proper 
separate  accommodation  for  the  sexes.  Having  regard  to  the 
existing  conditions  in  these  respects  in  the  average  common 
lodging  house,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance 
of  these  provisions.  In  connection  with  common  lodging 
houses,  I  have  found  that  slop-water  closets  are  specially 
suitable,  as  a  veiy  large  amount  of  water  is  daily  used  by  the 
lodgers  (in  one  house  of  120  beds  it  was  nearly  600  gallons  a 
day),  and  the  deputy  is  always  on  the  spot  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  in  a  clean  and  efficient  condition.  For  every  twenty 
lodgers  the  keeper  is  required  to  provide  one  water-closet. 

In  conclusion,  expression  of  opinion  is  invited  as    to   the 


necessity  for  miiiiial  liceiishif;  of  all  cominnn  lixlfjing-lKnisiJS, 
and  as  to  the  possibility  of  the:  insertion  of  a  clanse  to  tlii> 
effect  in  the  next  Public  Health  Aets  Amendment  Bill.  Tlie 
writer  would  also  be  clad  of  infonnatiun  fnim  the  representa- 
tives of  towns  possessmg  mnnicipal  common  lodpinj;- nouses  as 
tu  their  general  and  financial  snccess  or  otherwise. 

St(m.k-i'<iiit  CoRPoiiATios  Alt.  IHW. 

SittTHJN  a?.— (1)  Every  oonimon  lodging  house  sliull  be  proiided 
with  sufficient  anil  mtable  acuoinmodation  in  the  way  of  nanilary 
conveniences,  having  regard  to  tbi'  number  of  JodgerH  who  may  be 
received  therein,  and  also  wiMi  proper  sejianU^  ik'cohi  modal  ion  for 
persons  of  each  sex, 

(2)  Where  it  appears  to  the  t\iq)orati<)ii  on  the  report  of  their 
medical  otHcer  of  health  or  surveyor  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  not  complied  with  in  the  case  of  any  common  lodging  house,  the 
Corporatiun  may,  if  they  tliiiik  lit,  by  written  notice,  require  the 
keeper  thereof  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  therein  a*  may 
be  required  to  give  such  sufficient  suitable  and  proper  accommodiition 
as  aforexaid. 

(S)  Any  person  who  neglects  or  refuses  ti>  comply  with  any  such 
notice  shall  be  liable  for  each  default  to  a  penalty  not  eiceeding 
twenty  pounds  and  to  a  daily  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  ahiliings. 

Section  88.— Aj>plvation' for  tJie  rmrUHil  of  the  rfjiatiation  of  tvny 
common  lodi/inif  home  shall  lie  mitile  lo  the  .Corjioi-afioa  at  or  previmin 
to  ike  fifteenth  daij  of  Matj  in  evetij  yfar,  and  the  Corporation,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  78  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
1876,  may  refuse  to  register  any  house  which  they  do  not  consider 
suitable  for  the  purjK)aes  of  a  common  lodging  house,  and  any  person 
as  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house  who  does  not  proiluce  to 
the  Corporation  a  certificate  of  charai;ter  in  such  form  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  direct,  but  notwifhslanding  such  certificate  of  character 
the  Corporation  may,  if  they  see  Ht,  make  further  enquiry,  and  may 
thereafter  reftise  to  register  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  person 
applying  is  not  qualified  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  common  lodging  house. 
Any  person  nggrieved  by  such  refusal  may  appeal  to  a  Petty  Sessional 
Court  held  for  the  Borough  after  the  eKpirjtion  of  two  clear  days 
from  such  refusal,  provided  he  give  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  such 
appeal  and  the  grounds  thereof  t-o  the  town  clerk,  and  the  Court  slisll 
have  power  to  make  such  order  as  tbey  may  think  Bt  and  award  costs. 
such  costs  to  he  recoverable  in  like  manner  as  a  penalty  under  thin 
Act. 

Dr. Pokier  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "That  in  the  op 
of  this  Conference  the  licenses  of  all  common  lodging-houses  shoult 
be  subjecl  to  yesrly  revision." 

Dr.  SSKi.L  seconded,  and  it  \\a&  carried  unaniiuuiisiy. 
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**  On  tilt  bearing  of  Section  17.^  subsection  i.,  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  Amendment  Act^  upon  the  discJuu^ge  of  brewers  refuse 
into  the  sewers  of  fjocal  Authorities^^  by  Ja3[Es  BiUERLEY, 
Borough  Analyst,  Southampton. 

The  above  section  provides  for  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  five 
]>ounds  per  day,  upon  every  person  who  turns,  or  jiermits  to 
enter  into  any  sewer  of  a  local  authority  : — 

(a)  Any  chemical  refuse  or 

{b)  Any  heated  water  or  liouid  of  a  higher  temperature 
than  110*^  F.,  which  eitner  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  sewage,  causes  a  nuisance,  or  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  Chemical 
refuse "  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  considerable  interest  to  many 
authorities  represented  at  this  congress,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
local  authorities  are  being  severely  pressed  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  effluents  from  sewage  disposal  works  discharged  by  such 
authorities  into  fresh  water  streams  and  rivers. 

More  especially  those  authorities  who  have  to  deal  with 
sewage  containing  a  large  proportion  of  **  brewers'  waste.*' 

Brewers'  refuse  is  more  frequently  turned  into  sewers  than 
waste  from  any  other  source. 

The  character  of  this  refuse  renders  it  quite  as  difficult  to 
(leal  with,  if  not  more  so^  than  the  waste  from  any  other  trade. 
Being  highly  nitrogenous,  frequently  of  a  high  tem]>erature,  or 
in  a  state  of  active  fermentation,  sometimes  strongly  acid  and 
j)utrefying  readily  when  exposed,  it  is  rightly  objected  to  in 
sewage  by  those  who  have  to  deal  with  such  sewage. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  section  simply  says  "  chemical 
refuse,"  thus  leaving  the  parties  concerned  to  settle  by  arrange- 
ment what  shall  be  considered  chemical  refuse,  or  to  ascertain 
by  appeal  to  the  Judges  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  teim. 
T^his  is  a  costly  legal  proceeding. 

What,  then,  is  "  chemical  refuse  ?  "  There  is  no  definition 
of  this  term.  Refuse  is  defined  as  that  which  is  refused  or 
rejected,  also  as  waste  matter.  The  word  chemical  is  defined  as 
— (1)  pertaining  to  chemistry ;  (2)  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principles  of  bodies  by  combination,  decomposition, 
&Q. ;  (3)  according  to  the  principles  of  chemistry. 

'*  Chemical  refuse,"  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  refuse  or 
waste  pertaining  to  anything  chemical,  or  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  principles  of  bodies  to  produce  combinations,  or 
decomposition,  &c.,  in  such  bodies,  in  accordance  with  the 
])rinciples  of  chemistry. 


Does  brewing  consist  of  processes  coining  within  tlie  meaning 
of  the  above  definitioii  '. 

THl-  three  jirincipal  stagt-s  of  brewing  are — 

1.  Mashing. 

2.  Hopping,  or  bi)iling  the  wort  witli  hops. 

3.  Fermentation, 

1,  Mashing  is  the  process  of  infusion  to  which  the  malt,  or 
malt  and  grain,  are  subjected. 

The  malt,  &c.,  is  placed  in  a  large  vessel,  or  mash  tun, 
and  agitated  with  water  at  a  certain  temperature  and 
allowed  to  infnse.  The  water  dissolves  out  certain  principles 
or  snbatances  from  the  malt  and  grain,  as  starch,  maltose, 
diastase,  proteids,  &c.  The  diastase  is  a  chemical  ferment, 
which  sets  up  combination  and  decomposition,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  starch  molecules  into  less  complex  bodies, 
known  as  maltose  and  dextrins, 

HOPPINQ. 

After  infusion  has  been  effected,  the  liquid  drained  from  the 
"mash"  is  boiled  with  hops.  Sometimes  with  other  materials 
in  addition. 

In  this  process  further  chemical  changes  are  produced  by 
means  of  tnu  lupuUn  of  the  hops  and  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
the  nitrogenous  bodies  known  as  proteids.  Some  proteids  being 
rendered  insoluble,  and  others  cnanged  in  character,  are  ren- 
dered more  suitable  for  the  action  of  the  yeast  in  the  process  of 
fermentation. 

Fermentation. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  stage  in  brewing  and  is 
generally  regai'ded  as  being  chemico-biological. 

Kesearch  has  shown  that  the  yeast  plant  contains  within 
itself  a  chemical  ferment  resembling  dia-itase  which  has  the 
power  of  changing  maltose  into  alcohol  and  carbon-dioxide. 

The  plant  itself  being  a  living  organism  reouiring  carbon, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  for  its  growth,  is  believed  to  attack  the 
maltose  and  other  principles  of  the  wort,  taking  away  from  them 
the  constituent  elements  it  requires  as  food.  In  this  way  it 
breaks  up  their  molecules,  producing  chemical  changes  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  small  quantities 
of  glycerol  and  succinic  acid,  and  lesseuiug  the  quantity  of 
nitrogenous  matter  present  in  the  finished  beer. 

The  refuse,  or  rejected  portions  from  the  above  processes, 
together  with  the  washings  of  the  vessels  and  empty  barrels, 
barrel-bottoms,  ullage,  etc,  forms  brewers'  refuse. 

The   whole   process,  or  series   of   processes,  from   the   rave 
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materials  to  the  Gnished  article  is  seen,  from  the  above 
description,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  chemical  changes,  and  the 
refuse  which  is  obtained  results  from  the  operations  of  the 
principles  of  the  bodies  used  producing  decompositions,  combi- 
nations, etc.,  and  therefore  such  refuse  is  clearly  ^*  chemical 
refuse." 

This  refuse  is  frequently  ten  times  the  strength  of  the  worst 
sewage,  whether  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains, or  by  the  oxygen  it  absorbs. 

Further,  it  is  frequently  at  a  temperature  above  110°  Fahr. 
when  turned  into  the  sewers. 

My  own  experience  of  this  refuse  is  that  alone  or  mixed  with 
sewage  it  is  a  serious  nuisance.     It  putrifies,  giving  ofif  noxious 
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An  important  consideration  in  connection  with  the  admission 
of  chemical  refuse  to  sewers,  is  the  quantity  admitted  relatively 
to  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  sewage  of  a  district. 

For  example,  where  the  volume  of  sewage  is  three  or  four 
million  gallons  per  day,  the  admission  of  80,000  gallons  of 
"  brewers'  refuse  "  is  not  very  serious.  But  where  the  sewage 
is  only  80,000  gallons  per  day,  the  addition  of  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  refuse  is  a  positive  nuisance,  and  the  increased  cost 
of  dealing  with  it  becomes  a  real  hardship  to  the  ratepayers. 
This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  such  a  condition  of  things 
actually  exists,  and  the  hardship  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  sewage  has  to  be  pumped  a  distance  of  half-a-mile  to  a 
considerable  height  for  subsequent  treatment. 

In  another  case  a  Local  Authority  refused  permission  to  the 
owners  of  breweries  to  turn  their  refuse  into  the  sewers.  In 
defiance  of  this  refusal  a  nine-inch  drain  was  broken  into,  and 
the  refuse  is  being  turned  into  the  sewers.  The  Authority 
must  submit  or  enter  into  expensive  litigation  with  a  wealthy 
opponent. 

However^  there  are  brewers  and  brewers.  I  know  of  a  large 
brewery  where  the  refuse  is  chemically  treated  before  discharge. 

Where  high-handed  proceedings,  such  as  the  above-men- 
tioned, are  taken  by  firms,  and  the  quantity  and  character  of 
the  refuse  turned  into  the  sewers  are  a  costly  nuisance,  the 
absence  of  clear  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  Acts  of  Par- 
liament is  a  great  hardship. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest: — 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  that  Local  Authorities  should  try  to 
obtain  the  addition  to  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  a  table  of 
definitions  of  such  terms  as  ** House  refuse,"  "Trade  refuse," 
"  Chemical  refuse,"  etc. 

(2)  That  where  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  the  legal  meaning 
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of  a  clause,  or  terms  in  a  clause  of  such  Acts,  by  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  Local  Authorities  shall  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  cost  of  promoting  test  cases  in  order  to 
obtain  definite  decisions  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute. 


Mr.  G.  Thudichum  (London)  said  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
author  when  he  stated  that  this  waste  was  so  difficult  of  treatment 
that  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  sewer.  He  had  recently  been 
advising  a  local  authority  in  Surrey  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  a 
sewage  which  was  almost  identical  with  that  suggested  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  namely,  80,000  gallons  total  sewage,  of  which  25,000 
are  brewers'  refuse,  and  he  had  succeeded  by  a  simple  biological 
process  in  absolutely  purifying  the  whole  of  the  brewers'  waste. 
Further,  they  had  purined  burnt  ale,  which  was  the  most  obdurate  of 
the  materials  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  only  employed  simple 
biological  methods  which  were  unpatented,  and  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  obtained  salmon  ova  in  the  effluent.  With  these 
means  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  interfere  with  and  handicap  manufacturers  and  make  them 
treat  their  own  sewage. 

Alderman  Gibbons  (Wolverhampton)  said  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  that  there  should  be  special  treatment  for 
brewers'  refuse.  Many  manufacturers  who  lived  from  hand  to  mouth 
had  to  submit  to  the  expense  of  special  treatment  for  their  trade 
refuse  and  he  did  not  see  why  brewers  who  were  the  most  prosperous 
class  in  the  country  should  not  do  the  same  thing.  In  large  towns 
where  the  outfall  was  large  and  they  had  not  many  brewers  it  did 
not  much  matter,  but  in  towns  like  Lichfield  for  instance,  where  the 
outfall  was  not  very  great  and  they  had  two  big  breweries  it  became 
a  very  important  matter  for  the  local  authorities.  While  these  big 
breweries  were  earning  large  dividends,  the  ratepayers  were  mulct  in 
the  cost  of  purifying  their  refuse.  He  thought  the  breweries  should 
be  compelled  to  treat  their  sewage  in  some  way  before  they  turned  it 
into  public  sewers. 

Councillor  A.  Ufson  (Maidenhead)  said  this  subject  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  town  which  he  represented,  and  they  would  be 
greatly  interested  to  know  whether  the  biological  treatment  of 
sewage  would  be  interfered  with  by  brewers*  waste.  They  were  told 
that  it  had  been  found  in  practice  that  brewers'  waste  did  not 
interfere  with  proper  working  of  the  biological  system.  He  shoidd 
hke  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  how  the  waste  was  dealt  with, 
and  whether  it  did  not  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  method  of 
disposal.  The  statements  which  had  already  been  made  during  that 
debate,  statements  evidently  the  results  of  recent  practical  working 
of  bacteria]  methods,  showed  the  great  value  of  such  an  Association 
as  The  Sanitary  Institute. 


Councillor  A.  8.  Campkix  (Cim bridge)  asked  Mr.  Thudii-liu 
Brewery  Waste  could  be  treated  biologically  ah  efFectuallv  as  tliu 
ordinary  domestic  sewnge.     Ke  believed  it  u-as  not  possible  to  ;i{i)jlv 
Ihe  same  in  locftlitiea  when'  there  wna  &  largo  imiitunt  of  refuse  frum 
dyi!   works,  aa  that  desti'Dyed    bacterial  action.      In   soino  of  the 
*-ouiitry  districts    where   the  sewage    wm  of  a  domostic  character  J 
biological  treatmi-nt  had  been  most  effts-tiial ;  but  where  there  was  s  I 
Urge  quantity  of  brewery  waste  the  sewage  was  decidedly  iicid,  and  I 
ms  differently  treated.     While  in  some  of  the  iiiuniifacturing  towns  1 
chemicals  hod  been  largely  uned,  therefore  what  applied  to  one  would  1 
not  necessarily  be  efTectual  in  another  cane.     In  places  wheru  sewage 
ws«  largely  composed  of  brewery  waste  in  combination  with  that  of   { 
A  dome-stic  character,  it  nould  cause  great  inconvenience  and  ex|>ena0 
to  have  tv™  separate  systems  of  treatment. 

Sir.  J.  BoLTos  (Heywood)  said  he  agreed  with  the  author  of  the 
paper.  Tlifv  had  large  nuantities  of  brewers' refuse  and  other  rt^fuse  1 
turned  iulo  tlieir  sewern,  and  experiments  on  the  biological  system  I 
proved  that  they  could  not  successfully  treat  such  sewage  as  they  had  I 
to  deal  with — or  at  any  rate  it  was  very  dil&cult  to  do  so  without  a  J 
large  area  uf  beds,  the  cost  of  which  hi'  considered  it  was  unfair  the  1 
ratepayers  should  be  asked  to  incur. 

Mr.  THinicnt.'M  i-emarked  that  there  was  no  shadow  ot  a  dtiubt  I 
that  ordinary  brewers'  waste  mixed  with  domestic  sewage  could  be 
^ucl■essftllly  treated,  and  that  without  additional  expense  to  the 
ratepayers.  It  had  been  done,  and  could  be  done  again  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  The  question  as  to  mixed  seu'age  which  contained 
refuse  from  dye  works  and  such  places  was  quite  another  matter. 
He  did  not  maintain  tluit  any  sewt^e  could  be  treated  in  th 
suggested.  It  must  contain  organic  matter,  but  each  case  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  and  dealt  with  an-ording  to  the 
local  circumstances  that  prevailed.  Home  time  hack  there  was  a  case 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  where  a  distiller  on  a  large  scale  brought  an 
action  against  the  local  authority  to  compel  them  to  take  his  refuse 
into  iheir  sewers.  The  authority  said  it  would  destroy  the  sewer  and 
also  prejudicially  aSect  the  dis[)asal  of  the  sewage,  lie  was  called  in 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  biological  treatment  of  burnt  ale  and  other 
refuse.  He  produced  in  the  witness  box  the  effluent  obtained,  and 
th«  case  was  given  against  the  loeal  authority.  The  main  ground  for 
the  decision  eivfn  was  that  the  court  was  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  refuse  could  be  biologically  treateil. 

Councillor  B.  E,  W,  llKaRisoTOU  (Wolverhampton)  pointed  out 
that  an  important  aspect  of  the  question  was  in  respect  to  the 
dilTiculty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  tlio  outfall.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  treating  the  sewage  at  all.  It  was  only  a  question  ot 
cuat.  He  agreed  largely  with  what  Mr.  Thudichum  had  said.  The 
author  had,  however,  hi-ought  out  several  important  puints  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  which  merited  consideration. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  WiLLCOX  (Birmingham)  said  the  case  of  a  brewery  in 
Somersetshire  had  been  mentioned  where  thej  treated  their  own 
refuse.  He  understood,  however,  that  the  brewerj  in  question  had 
no  option  but  to  do  as  they  had  done.  He  also  instanced  other 
places  where  they  treated  their  own  sewage  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  J.  Bbieeley  (Southampton)  in  reply  said  that  he  should  think 
brewers'  trade  refuse  was  a  material  which  would  lend  itself  particu- 
larly to  bacteriological  treatment,  but  he  would  point  out  that  where 
they  had  a  quantity  of  brewers'  refuse  equal  to  the  sewage  to  deal 
with  they  would  have  to  erect  double  the  plant  at  double  the  cost. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  local  authority  should  be  put  to  that  expense, 
or  why  they  should  be  asked  to  treat  brewers'  trade  refuse  any  more 
than  they  did  the  refuse  of  other  trades.  Trade  refuse  was  not 
removed  as  a  rule  unless  a  special  payment  was  made  for  it,  and  the 
same  principle  should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  brewers'  waste.  He 
further  commented  on  the  necessity  for  definitions  of  trade  refuse 
and  powers  for  local  authorities  to  combine  in  fighting  disputed  cases 
affecting  more  than  one  authority,  and  finally  pointed  out  that 
Parliament  made  statutes  but  the  judges  by  their  interpretations 
made  the  law. 


"  The  Eiitabluhment  of  Joint  Committees  for  Water slud  Areas^^ 
hy  Major  Lamorock  Flower,  F.R.MetSoe.,  Sanitary 
Engineer  Lee  Conservancy  Board. 

(Fellow.) 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  propose  the  creation  of 
any  new  public  body,  but  rather  to  raise  the  question  as  to  how 
the  existing  authorities  may  be  utilised  in  amelioration  of  the 

Eollated  state  of  our  rivers,  a  condition  which  has  not  inaptly 
een  styled  " a  national  evil" 

It  has  been  said  that  good  ideas  are  not  born  singly,  and  the 
advocates  for  adopting  the  catchment  area  of  a  river  at  the 
watershed  line  as  the  boundary  of  administrative  jurisdiction 
are  many. 

In  this  direction  the  author  made  a  suggestion  at  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns,  which  was  called 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the  instance  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  May,  1876,  in  these  words:  "//"  we  are  to  have  our 
rivers  purified^  the  whole  country  should  be  mapped  out  into 
districts^  each  under  a  competent  Sanitary  Ojficer^  who  slumUL 
have  large  powers^  tinder  Conservancy  Boards  formed  to  legalise 
hisacur* 

As  President  of  the  Conference  on  River  Pollution  held  by 
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le  Sanitary  Institute  at  the  Congress  at  Leeds  in  1H97,  he 
-ought  forward  the  idea  again,  and  entered  into  many  details, 
hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  as 
cords  of  the  Leeds  Congress. 
The  suggestion  was  amply  dealt  with  at  the  Sessional  meeting 

the  Institute  on  4th  March,  1898,  by  Dr.  Christopher  Childs, 

his  admirable  paper  on  "  Water-borne  typhoid  fever^^  his 
>ntention  was  that  each  watershed  should  have  its  authority, 
id  that  it  would  be  well  in  view  of  water-supply,  that  authori- 
L»s  should  purchase  the  watershed  from  which  the  water  is 
*awn,  and  quoted  Torquay  as  a  notable  example. 

It  was  thought  that  the  establishment  of  County  Councils 
ould  provide  the  necessary  authority,  but  it  has  been  found 
lat  County  Councils  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  other 
irections,  and  that  without  some  definite  centralized  power  to 
)ntrol  action,  river  pollution  is  likely  to  go  on  practically 
Qchecked. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
le  department  is  already  overworked. 

Dr.  Childs  takes  as  a  precedent  the  Lee  Conservancy  Board, 
hich  he  quoted  as  **an  excellent  model  and  an  object  lesson 
>  the  whole  nation." 

The  Lee  Conservators  are  the  first  public  body  entrusted 
'ith  the  care  of  a  whole  watershed  area.  It  seems  almost 
nnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  author  is  the  first  officer  in  the 
ungdom,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty. 

His  experience  from  1871,  as  to  the  value  of  individual 
ction  was  the  key-note  of  his  suggestion  in  1876.  He  has  no 
eason  in  1899  to  change  his  opinion,  the  difficulty  appears  to 
e  to  induce  existnig  authorities  to  combine  together  for  the 
•ublic  good. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Middleton  drew  attention  to  this  in  his  paper  on 

TTie  deeirability  of  making  watershed  areas  and  sanitary  districts 
oterminous  "  at  the  Sessional  meeting  of  the  Institute,  on  the 
th  April,  1898. 

He  said  :  "  Every  authority  is  in  conflict  with  its  neighbour, 
—conflict  in  interest,  if  not  in  fact — and  litigation  and  dis- 
greement  are  too  frequently  the  result." 

The  author  thinks  that  such  an  eminently  unsatisfactory 
tate  of  affairs  ought  not  to  exist. 

Dr.  Childs  puts  it,  "  Individual  action  is  the  key-note  of  the 
vork".  It  appears  to  the  author  that  the  appointment  of  a 
pecial  officer  to  the  charge  of  each  watershed  which  is  contained 
n  the  jurisdiction  of  several  County  Councils,  with  reference 
:o  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  members  out  of  each  council 
A'ould  solve  the  difficulty. 
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We  find  that  7^  lunesy  6th  Aug.  1884,  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Foliation  of  Water  Supplies,  supports  the  author  s  ideas: 
*'*'  The  matter  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  tchohj  and  by  an  authority 
armed  tcUh  larger  powers  than  tltose  tchich  the  conservatorift  possess^ 
not  nerexsarilu  a  dictator  J''  **  An  ojficer  wM  ample  powers,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Local  irovemment  Board,  who  should 
leffaliiie  his  acts,  and  who  oupht  to  instruct  all  the  officials  and 
authoriti**s  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  affecting  the  public  health 
to  afford  him  every  assistances^ 

There  were  no  county  councils  in  1884 ;  and  the  Lee  has  not 
stood  alone  since  1892,  when  the  **  Mersey  and  Irwell  Act " 
was  passed. 

In  1894,  too,  the  Thames  Conservators'  jurisdiction  was 
extended  to  the  whole  watershed  area,  with  undeniably  good 
results.  At  the  beginning  of  1898  as  many  as  seventy-eight 
towns  or  villages,  with  an  aggregate  ]x>pulation  of  over  180,000, 
polluted  the  river  or  its  tributaries.  We  find  that  Mr.  Groves, 
the  analyst  to  the  Conservators,  reports  that,  owing  to  the 
action  taken  by  them,  the  amount  of  organic  impnrity  in  the 
water  immediately  above  the  company's  intakes  is  now  only 
about  two-thirds  of  wliat  it  was  before  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1894. 

In  the  Tlumies  watershed — to  quote  from  Mr.  Middleton's 
paper — ^are  fifteen  counties  and  over  2,000  different  authorities. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  results  such  as  I  have  quoted 
could  be  brought  about  without  some  "  heart-burnings,"  but  the 
facts  remain. 

The  river  Severn  flows  through  twelve  counties,  and  has 
some  1,200  different  authorities. 

The  Thames,  which  is  managed  by  a  committee  out  of  the 
whole  Ixxly  of  Conservators,  stH?ms  to  ]K>int  a  model  for  imita- 
tion in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

"The  histon-  of  the  Lee  Conservancy  Board" — ^again  to 
quote  Dr.  Childs — "  gives  plenty  of  examples  which  illustrate 
the  fact  that  individual  diplomacy  and  tact  may  triumph,  where 
threats  of  the  law  or  the  manifestoes  of  a  committee  would 
certainly  fail." 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Sir  Francis  Powell's  "Rivers 
Pollution  Bill/*  is  the  promotion  of  Conjoint  Councillors  and 
Rivers  Boanls  deputed  by  local  authorites  to  take  under  control 
the   streams,   rivers,   &c,,   within   their   respective  watershed 


In  dealing  with  the  question  of  watershed  areas  the  author 
desires  distinctly  to  point  out  that  he  refers  solely  to  jurisdic* 
tion  over  pollution  of  rivers;  it  is  too  late  now  to  alter  the 
time  honoured  county  and   ]Mirish  Inmndaries,   there  are  also 
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any  points  on  which  he  might  touch,  as  to  flooded  areas, 
illers'  rights,  and  kindred  subjects;  he  thinks,  however,  that 
lough  has  been  said  by  way  of  an  introduction  to  a  discussion 
om  which  he  trusts  some  resolution  may  arise  for  transmission 
•  the  Council  in  view  of  bringing  about  a  practical  results 


Councillor  Dr.  Wilson  (Newcastle-on-Tjne)  observed  that  daring 
H  last  Session  of  Parliament  Newcastle  asked  for  a  bill  in  which 
ey  desired  to  insert  a  claase  which  would  enable  their  medical 
Hcer  to  eiuimine  the  gathering  ground  for  the  water  supply.  They 
lought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  if  they  obtained 
le  necessary  power  to  do  this.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
e  Local  Government  Board,  after  being  appealed  to  by  the  Water 
3mpany,  struck  the  clause  out.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  ^lajor 
lower  would  still  persevere,  and  that  the  Congress  would  now  pass 
resolution  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  position  that  they  were 
^ irons  of  taking  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  EL  SsBGEAin?  (Lancashire  C.C.)  said  that  he  had  pleasure  in  sup- 
)rting  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  M'Clean  Wilson  that  public 
xlies  should  have  the  power  to  inspect  watershed  areas.  The 
•«sion  before  last,  his  county  council  opposed  bills  because  they 
anted  the  insertion  of  similar  clauses  in  them.  They  showed 
iflficient  reason  for  their  request,  for  on  examining  certain  gathering 
-ounds  they  found  them  contaminated  in  a  very  serious  manner. 

report  that  he  made  on  the  subject  was  corroborated  by  a  second 
'[>ort  from  an  independent  source.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
ouse  of  Lords  and  bv  them  referred  to  the  Local  G-ovemment 
oard.  The  Local  Government  Board  reported  against  them  and 
ley  did  not  get  the  power  asked  for.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  they 
lould  have  taken  that  view  of  the  question.  They  said  they  had  no 
)jection  to  medical  officers  of  small  authorities  making  examina- 
ons.  They  knew  that  small  bodies  could  not  make  Water  Boards 
ove  in  the  same  way  as  the  County  Council  could.  In  view  of  the 
iportance  of  the  subject,  he  should  be  glad  to  support  any  .action 
iken  in  the  matter.  There  were  proper  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
dilution  of  rivers,  and  it  was  surely  as  necessary  to  have  properly 
>  pointed  authorities  to  see  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
IS  are  the  purity  of  water  that  was  drunk,  by  a  systematic  examina- 
on  of  and  control  over  the  gathering  grounds.  It  would  be  better 
^rhaps  to  appoint  such  an  authority  which  would  be  distinct  from 
ly  existing  water  authority. 

Alderman  T.  Wethebsll  (Northampton)  recommended  that  the 
oDgress  should  support  some  definite  resolution  dealing  with  the 
ihject.  In  many  boroughs  the  water  supply  was  contaminated,  and 
le  nuisance  was  often  found  to  arise  in   consequence    of    the 
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catvlessness  oF  the  central  authorities.  He  had  occasion  to  visit  tl 
source  of  a  certain  water  supply  and  discovered  tiiat  (perhaps  more 
from  ignorance  thau  anything  else),  sewage  was  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  streams.  They  approached  the  County  Couuci!  who  said  tbey 
j'>uld  not  hear  any  persons  wlio  were  not  an  immediate  Authority. 
fn  one  case  be  could  refer  to  they  had  to  deal  with  an  Oiford 
College  authority ;  thia  was  eighteen  mouths  since  and  as  yet 
nothing  had  been  done.  It  was  in  his  opinion  highly  necessary  that 
action  should  be  taken,  for  there  could  not  be  any  proper  remedy 
until  tbey  bad  the  right  to  visit  the  catchment  areas  and  see  that  the 
sources  of  supply  wore  not  fonlarainated, 

Mr.  Joseph  King  (Surrey  C.C.)  said  that  the  Surrey  County 
Council  found  that  it  could  not  really  deal  with  river  pollution 
unless  their  powers  were  increased.  At  present  such  long  notices 
and  delays  were  necessary,  that  a  scandidous  pollution  could  not  be 
remedied  in  six  months.  He  instanced  parishes,  suminoned  by  tlie 
Thames  Conservancy  for  pollution,  and  fined  each  £5Q,  which  fines 
were  pitid  by  the  whole  sanitary  districi,  and  came  cheaper  to  the 
parish  than  preventing  the  eWl  hy  a  costly  drainage  scheme.  That 
sort  of  thing  showed  the  need  for  increased  powers.  But  if  lai^er 
powers  were  given  to  protect  the  different  watersheds,  he  hoped  that 
all  interests  would  be  fairly  represented.  At  present  in  Surrey  they 
were  suffering  from  the  sudden  and  large  demands  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  made  in  the  interests  of  the  London  water  supply ;  if 
those  demands  had  been  made  long  ago,  or  less  stringently  all  al  once, 
the  great  expense  and  sense  of  injustice  felt  hy  many  would  have 
been  avoided.  Generally,  however,  he  approved  of  the  proposal 
-contained  in  the  paper  that  had  been  read. 

Major  L*MOKO0K  Flower  (London),  replying  on  the  discussion, 
Slid  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  points  he  had  advocated  seemed 
to  meet  with  general  approval.  He  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
local  authorities  to  combine  to  carry  out  public  improvements. 

The  Chaimmak  moved  the  following  resolution :  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  ihis  meeting  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  joint  com- 
mittee for  o'atershed  areas  is  necessary,  and  they  recommend  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  further  the  object  proposed  in 
JIajor  Flower's  paper  by  action  in  the  proper  quarter." 


Mr.  Wktheuell  s 


mded. 


Dr.  Sekqbast  (Lancashire  C.C.)  remarked  that  in  many  districts 
the  proposition  would  be  of  great  value,  but  in  Lancashire  he  was 
afraid  the  difficultie*  would  be  overwhelming. 


The  propositio 


s  carried  unanimously. 


J 
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"  Snioke  Abatement^''  by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts. 

(Member.) 

ABSTRACT. 

HE  position  with  regard  to  smoke  abatement  is  simply  this : 
I  at  smoke  is  a  preveventible  nuisance,  a  danger  to  health,  a 
itional  wastry  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  prohibited, 
ur  opponents  will  doubtless  admit  our  premises,  though  they 
ill  probably  add  that  the  danger  to  health  of  smoke  is  very 
uch  exaggerated,  but  they  will  meet  our  contention  that 
[loke  should  be  prohibited  with  a  surprise  non  possumus. 

Before  we  attempt  to  refute  them,  let  us  take  a  broad  view 

the  smoke  question,  and  ask  ourselves  what  it  really  means. 

Our  planet  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  sun,  which  is  so 
jviously  the  source  of  this  world's  energies  that  in  ancient 
mes  human  beings  used  to  worshif)  it  as  an  outward  and  visible 
anifestation  of  the  deity.  It  has  been  reserved  for  so-called 
vilised  peoples  to  produce  artificially  and  at  great  cost,  clouds 
>mposea  of  sulphurous  vapours  and  small  particles  of  carbon 
»  hide  the  sun  from  them,  and  cover  the  places  where  they  live 
ith  a  pall  which  keeps  out  the  light,  arrests  vegetation,  and 
itcrferes  .with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

This  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  we  may  be  said  to  have 
uldenly  discovered  the  laws  of  sanitation.  We  became  alive 
>  the  tact  that  it  was  dangerous  to  health  to  keep  festering 
itrid  excreta  and  refuse  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
ibitations,  because  we  understood  that  the  emanations  from 
ich  excreta  and  refuse  might  pollute  the  air  we  breathed  and 
reed  pestilential  diseases.  We  therefore  invented  the  water- 
irriage  system,  and  at  great  expense  executed  extensive  works 
iv  carrying  away  and  disposing  of  our  sewage  as  rapidly  as  we 
Kssibly  could. 

We  next,  discovered  that  pure  water  was  one  of  the  first 
ecessities  of  life,  and  so  we  framed  laws  to  make  the  pollution 
f  our  rivers  and  streams  a  punishable  offence. 

But  we  did  not  give  a  thought  to  the  far  more  dangerous 

tificial  pollution  of  the  air  by  coal  smoke.  That  is  still  treated 
rcrely  as  a  sentimental  question,  an  art  question,  and  an 
jonomic  question. 

Nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  the  artificial  pollution  of  the 
r  by  coal  smoke  must  be  more  dangerous  to  the  public  health 
um  the  natural  pollution  of  the  air  by  emanations  from  excreta 
'  the  natural  pollution  of  wat^r,  however  dangerous  these 
itter  no  doubt  are.  For  the  pollutions  referred  to  can  at 
io.^t  but  breed  epidemics  which  will  carry  off  the  weaklings^ 
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but  the  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  air  by  coal  products,  and  the 
consequent  obscuration  of  the  sun  and  absorption  of  oxygen,  is 
a  direct  danger  to  every  individual,  and  if  permitted  to  go  irar 
enough  would  doubtless  result  in  the  final  extinction  of  the 
human  race. 

Peoples  have  managed  to  exists  even  in  densely  populated 
cities,  for  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  without  any 
system  of  so-called  sanitation,  as  we  understand  iL  But  there 
is  no  record  of  smoke-producing  towns  keeping  up  a  natural 
increase  of  population.  We  all  know  what  is  going  on  in  our 
own  towns.  Town-bred  families  become  extinct  after  the  third 
generation ;  the  extraordinary  growth  of  our  urban  populations 
is  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  which  is  being 
rapidly  denuded.  But  what  is  far  more  alarming  still  is  the 
statement  recently  made  by  the  Registrar-General  to  the  effect 
that  a  decline  has  already  set  in  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
])opulation. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  question  from  the  national  and  the 
scientific  points  of  view ;  I  now  propose  to  look  at  its  legal 
aspect.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  grumble  at  the  law  of 
the  land  with  regard  to  smoke  ;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  laws 
were  made  to  be  evaded.  The  law  may  be  as  stringent  as  you 
please,  as  stringent  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
King  John,  but  unless  public  opinion  is  educated  up  to  a  true 
understanding  of  the  heinousness  of  any  crime,  there  will 
always  be  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  Citv  of  London,  states  in  his  last  issued  annual 
report,  that,  as  far  as  the  City  of  London  is  concerned,  the  law 
relating  to  the  smoke  nuisance  may  be  regarded  as  a  dead  letter. 
It  is  certainly  not  very  long  ago  since  there  was  a  general  and 
pretty  well  justified  impression  abroad  that  certain  London 
police  magistrates  would  refuse  to  convict  any  person  charged 
with  causing  a  smoke  nuisance.  There  were  supposed  to  be 
certain  vestries  in  London  who  ignored  the  whole  question,  and 
refused  to  take  anv  notice  of  complaints  of  smoke  nuisances, 
vide  Sir  William  fe.  Richmond,  passim.  If  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  has  done  nothing  else  (it  has  really  done  a 
great  deal  besides),  it  has  at  least  altered  this  former  attitude 
of  the  vestries  and  police  magistrates  of  London,  as  any  casual 
glance  at  a  London  morning  paper  will  show.  The  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  has  stimulated  public  opinion.  Neverthe- 
less, much  remains  to  be  done  from  the  purely  legal  point  of 
view.  At  the  present  day  the  law  is  unjust.  We  Englishmen 
]»ride  ourselves  on  having  the  same  law  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
poor  alike,  but  with  respect  to  the  smoke  nuisance  the  law  of 
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he  land  presses  heavilj^  on  the  rich  man  and  entirely  spares 
lie  poor  man,  who  is  very  often  the  worst  oflfender.  This  is 
ot  only  an  injastice,  but  entails  two  evil  consequences.  The 
Icli  man  is  better  able  to  avoid  and  bear  the  penalties  which 
he  law  inflicts,  and  hence  is  not  deterred  from  committing  the 
ffence,  and  public  opinion,  knowing  the  poor  man  to  be  the 
'orst  offender,  feels  the  injustice  of  penalizing  only  one  class 
f  criminals,  and  hence  a  general  impression  is  created  that  the 
» hole  question  is  purely  sentimental,  or,  worse  still,  faddist, 
71(1  that  it  is  not  deserving  of  serious  attention.  Why  manu- 
acturers  should  be  punished  for  polluting  the  atmosphere  while 
louseholders  are  allowed  to  go  free,  it  is  difRcult  to  understand. 

But  the  question  which  we  should  consider  is  not  whether 
he  householder  or  the  manufacturer  is  the  greatest  offender. 
.Ve  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  pollution  of  the  air  of 
owns  by  means  of  coal  smoke  is  injurious  to  health,  and, 
laving  answered  that  question  conclusively  in  the  affirmative, 
t  then  becomes  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
lollution  by  all  legitimate  means.  The  statesman  must  regard 
ill  acts  injurious  to  society  as  a  whole,  or  to  individual  members 
if  society  separately,  as  crimes.  The  pollution  of  the  air  with 
(lal  smoke  is  injurious  to  society  as  a  whole  and  to  individuals 
separately,  hence  it  is  a  crime,  and  should  therefore  be  punished 
n  order  to  deter  i)eople  from  committing  it. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  I  should 
ike  to  point  out  that  the  law  already  interferes  with  house 
Irainage  questions,  and  prohibits  the  pollution  of  rivers,  hence 
the  prohibition  and  prevention  of  air  pollution  by  coal  smoke 
is  only  another  step  in  a  general  advance  in  sanitation. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada,  which  are 
\'ast  tracts  of  country  inhabited  principally  by  descendants  of 
the  British  races,  a  further  step  in  the  evolution  of  domestic 
htfuting  has  been  taken.  In  England  we  still  cling  to  our  old 
l)arbarous  and  prehistoric  methods ;  on  the  continent  stoves 
have  replaced  fire-places,  but  in  North  America  the  stove  has 
l)Len  replaced  by  circulating  systems,  that  is  to  say,  houses  are 
iieated  from  a  central  station,  the  steam  or  hot  water,  or  hot 
air,  is  conveyed  in  pipes,  and  laid  on  to  the  houses,  jusx  as  gas 
uiul  water  are  laid  on.  Regulator  valves  allow  the  householder 
to  lower  or  raise  the  temperature  of  his  house  as  he  wishes,  just 
cis  we  can  regulate  the  flow  of  water  into  a  bath  by  turning  the 
tap.  The  population  of  America  cannot  be  descdbed  as  un- 
liealthy. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  civilized  mode  of  heating 
yet  attained,  and  less  injurious  to  health  than  gas.  By  having 
a  central  station  you  centralize  your  smoke  producer,  and  are 
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able  to  watch  and  check  it.  Of  course  we  may  attain  to 
greater  perfection  yet,  and  do  all  our  domestic  work  by  elec- 
tricity, but  that  day  still  seems  to  be  very  far  off,  that  future 
is  inaeed  "  dim  and  distant." 

While  the  domestic  smoke  problem  is  mainly  caused  by  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  an  exploded  institution,  and  could 
be  easily  solved  if  heat  were  supplied  from  a  central  station, 
the  industrial  smoke  problem  resolves  itself  practically  into  a 
question  of  stoking.  With  good  stoking,  good  draught,  and 
normal  working,  there  need  be  no  appreciable  smoke  production. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of 
recording  and  checking  smoke.  Smoke  has  been  divided  into 
ten  classes,  into  three  classes,  and  again  into  five  classes,  or 
degrees,  of  blackness,  A  great  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion 
has  been  caused  by  these  classifications,  which  have  arisen 
largely  out  of  the  circumstances  that  the  law  distinctly  specifies 
black  smoke  as  being  subject  to  penalty.  In  my  humble 
opinion  I  think  this  is  a  quibble,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Dee  when 
he  says  that  all  these  diagrams  and  classifications  are  mis- 
leading. The  magistrates  who  administer  the  law  of  this 
country  cannot  be  expected  to  go  into  the  niceties  of  distinction 
between  "  very  dark  grey  smoke,"  "  black  smoke,"  and  "  very 
black  smoke."  Smoke  is  smoke,  and  provided  you  can  get 
people  to  give  evidence  that  **  black  smoke,"  whether  "  very 
dark  grey "  or  "  very  black,"  has  been  emitted  for  any  con- 
secutive period,  the  perpetrator  of  the  nuisance  should  be  fined. 
The  present  Act  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory,  because  it  opens 
the  Qoor  to  a  great  deal  of  quibbling,  such  as  whether  reason- 
able care  had  been  taken,  &c.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
what  is  wanted  is  a  short  Smoke  Abatement  Act,  to  be  applicable 
not  only  to  London,  but  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  The 
present  inequality  of  the  law  should  be  abolished,  and  the 
private  individual  should  be  made  to  abate  his  own  smoke  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer.  The  latter,  being  the  more  volumi- 
nous offender,  should  of  course  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine. 
Many  difficulties  would  present  themselves,  and  no  doubt  many 
Royal  Commissions  would  have  to  sit  and  hold  inquiries,  and 
publish  voluminous  reports,  before  any  change  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  could  be  effected.  In  the  meantime  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  all  sanitarians  to  keep  educating  the  public  in 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution.  The  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society 
is  not  yet  a  year  old,  but  it  has  already  produced  a  marvellous 
change  over  the  face  of  the  London  sky.  We  have  woke  up 
our  vestries,  we  have  awakened  our  magistrates  to  a  due  sense 
of  their  duty  in  this  question,  we  have  awakened  the  Press  of 
this  country,  and  we  have  delivered  popular  lectures,  notably 
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ne  by  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell ;  an  exhibition  of  smoke-pre- 
entlng  appliances  has  been  held  ander  oar  auspices ;  and  we 
ave  stirml  up  public  opinion.  Having  put  our  hands  to  the 
•lough,  we  do  not  intend  to  look  back  or  to  rest  in  our  efforts 
intil  we  have  brought  about  an  appreciable  difference  in  the 
tmosphere  of  London,  and  that  will,  I  fear,  take  some  con- 
ideraole  time. 


Councillor  A.  Pxbk,  J.P,  (Ashton-under-Lyne),  said  he  was  a 
nagistrate  for  Lancashire,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  in  his  division 
hey  had  not  had  a  conviction  for  the  emission  of  black  smoke. 
Dhey  had  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  observations  in 
vgard  to  smoke,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  administer  the  Act 
n  a  purely  manufacturing  centre. 

Dr.  SBBOSAJiTT  (Lancashire  G.  C.)  said  that  he  agreed  with  a  great 
leal  said  by  the  reader  of  the  paper,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
:hat  towns  were  de-populated  because  of  the  presence  of  smoke.  The 
prevention  of  smoke  was  not  altogether  a  question  of  stoking.  The 
luisance  could  be  mitigated  by  good  stoking,  but  it  was  not  a  remedy. 
Ke  mentioned  two  instances  where  the  adoption  of  certain  mechanical 
contrivances  which  he  described,  effectually  did  away  with  the 
nuisance  which  existed  in  one  particular  district. 
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CONFEllENCE   OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 

HEALTH. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
by  the  President,  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal,  Part  III., 
Vol.  XX. 


*^ Bacteriology  in  reUition  to  Public  Health  Administration^^  In/ 
A.  K.  Chalmers,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  M.O.H.,  Glasgow. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  urgent  solicitations  of  your  Secretary 
I  scarcely  think  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  trespass  on  your 
tune  with  a  few  commonplace  observations  on  the  administra- 
tive value  of  bacteriological  enquiry,  but  I  was  the  more  readily 
led  to  acquiesce  in  Dr.  JPriestley's  suggestion  for  the  reason  that 
of  late  there  has  been  almost  constantly  present  to  my  own  mind 
the  question  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  bacteriology 
can  oe  enlisted  in  the  service  of  public  health  administration. 
If  we  attempt  to  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  there 
need  arise  no  suggestion  of  imposing  artificial  limitations  to  the 
scope  of  the  aid  which  bacteriology  may  render  if  we  place  its 
assistance  precisely  on  the  same  plane  with  that  supplied  by 
the  laryngoscope  and  opthalmoscope  in  other  fields  of  medicine. 
That  iSy  in  tne  recognition  of  disease  it  takes  rank  as  an 
additional  clinical  aid  to  diagnosis,  and  not  as  an  invariable  test 
by  which  other  evidences  are  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  In 
other  words,  we  must  adjust  its  value  on  the  basis  of  clinical  in- 
ference. This  point  need  not  be  elaborated.  All  of  us  have  seen 
cases  where  Widal's  serum  test  yielded  inconclusive  indications. 
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It  hough  the  clinical  history  declared  definitely  that  the  disease 
as  enteric  fever,  or  where  the  swab  from  a  throat  failed  to 
•veal  the  Klebs  Loeffler  bacillus  at  a  time  when  every  other 
lanifestation  pointed  definitely  to  diphtheria.  Quite  parallel, 
ideed,  to  this  in  the  field  of  clinical  observation  is  the  failure 
ovv  and  then  to  detect  by  the  ear  any  unmistakable  alteration 
1  the  quality  of  a  respiraton'  murmur  at  a  time  when  an 
oeasional  haemoptysis  has  definitely  raised  the  question  of 
icipient  phthisis.  All  these,  it  is  true,  are  negative  examples, 
ncl  do  not  in  the  least  degree  detract  from  the  value  of  bacte- 
iolo^ical  investigation  when  the  results  obtained  are  of  a 
ositive  character.  Within  these  limitations,  however,  bacterio- 
y<ry  can  render  invaluable  help  in  the  recognition  of  disease  ; 
nd  we  may  fairly  anticipate  an  extension  of  this  help  beyond 
he  four  or  five  diseases  which  at  present  form  the  horizon  of 
>ublic  health  bacteriology  in  this  country,  at  least. 

Indeed,  if  one  were  asked  in  what  direction  bacteriological 
iel[>  in  the  recognition  of  disease  is  most  urgently  required  at 
)resent,  scarlet  fever  lies  ready  to  hand  as  an  illustration.  One 
s  almost  disposed  to  apologise  for  exalting  so  common  a  disease 
o  this  pre-eminence,  but  1  know  of  no  other  disease  of  this 
•lass  in  which  one  is  so  often  left  speculating  as  to  the  precise 
lature  of  the  sore  throat  which  anects  persons  more  or  less 
iemonstrably  associated  with  others  in  whom  the  fully  de- 
veloped scarlatinal  attack  is  manifest.  That  these  throat 
iffections  are  specifically  infectious  while  the  symptoms  con- 
in  ue  is,  I  think,  not  doubtful ;  but  the  duration  of  infectivity 
)eyond  this  is  at  least  open  to  question.  CUnically,  there  may 
je  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  save  the  association  with  unmis- 
takable cases  of  the  fully  developed  disease,  but  much 
idministrative  action  depends  on  the  decision.  School  attend- 
ince  is  dislocated,  family  life  frequently  interrupted,  and  milk 
supplies  imperilled ;  and  the  best  advice  we  can  give  is  that 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  development  of  evidence  confir- 
maton'  or  otherwise,  and  that  for  the  present  the  public  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  definite  relation  with  the 
recognition  of  disease  for  purposes  of  isolation  is  the  question  of 
ijacteriological  evidence  ot  recovery.  In  connection  with  diph- 
theria, experience  on  this  point  is  being  gradually  accumulated; 
and  it  is  a  hope  not  without  some  promise  of  fulfilment  that 
return  cases  of  scarlet  fever  may  cease  when  the  bacteriology 
of  the  post-nasal  cavities,  and  probably  also  of  the  eczematous 
^equclse  affecting  the  anterior  nares  and  ears,  are  more  fully 
known. 

Passing  from  the  strictly  clinical  value  of  bacteriological 
enquiry  there  are  already  in  evidence  several  illustrations  of 
its  application  to  purely  epidemicological  purposes.      In   two 
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outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  from  milk  infection,  and  in  a  third 
occurring  in  a  residential  school  which  came  under  my  own 
observation,  we  found  when  the  source  of  the  infection  came  to 
be  enquired  into,  that  in  each  instance  there  had  been  an 
antecedent  illness,  unrecognised  as  to  its  nature  at  the  time  but 
presenting  distinct  Widal  reaction  when  the  blood  was  examined 
several  weeks  after  recovery.  The  particulars  of  these  have 
already  been  published,  but  a  reference  here  will  serve  as  a 
further  illustration  of  the  value  of  bacteriological  enquiry  in 
public  health  administration.  Extending  our  view,  however, 
beyond  the  limited  application  of  this  form  of  enquirer  to  the 
sick  man  or  his  intimates,  let  us  ask  in  what  other  durections 
bacteriological  enquiry  may  prove  to  be  fruitful. 

Bovine  tuberculosis — tuberculous  udder — infective  milk — are 
terms  i*ep]ete  with  significance,  but  they  do  not  cover  all  the 
sources  of  tubercular  mfection.  Take  one  illustration.  If  the 
phthisis  death-rate  of  several  districts  is  compared  with  the 
rate  of  all  the  other  forms  of  tubercular  diseases  taken  together, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  no  parallelism  exists.  It  is 
not  where  phthisis  is  most  prevalent  that  there  is  also  the 
highest  non-phthisis  rate.  In  Glasgow  during  several  years  of 
the  present  aecade  the  phthisis  deaths  were  related  to  the  non- 
phthisis  tuberculous  deaths  in  the  proportion  respectively  of  5 
to  2  for  the  whole  city ;  in  the  district  with  the  highest  phthisis 
death-rate  the  relationship  was  7  to  2 ;  in  others  it  was  barely 
2  to  1.  That  is  after  correcting  for  age  distribution.  Some 
light  might  be  thrown  on  this  disparity  were  one  able  to 
compare  the  non-phthisical  forms  with  the  death-rate  of 
unoccupied  females,  because  the  reduction  in  the  phthisis 
death-rate  which  has  taken  place  throughout  the  country  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  striking  transference  of  the  sex  incidence 
since  1866.  Prior  to  that  year  males  had  a  lower  mortality 
from  phthisis  than  females,  since  then  it  is  the  female  rate 
which  is  the  lower.  As  a  question  on  etiology  this  broadly 
suggests  a  comparison  of  what  one  might  call  the  home  in- 
fluences which  pre-dispose  to  phthisis,  and  the  occupational 
influences,  for  generally  speaking  it  is  the  women  who  stay  at 
home  and  the  men  who  go  abroad.  We  know  something  of 
the  bacteriology  of  water,  of  milk,  of  air,  and  soil,  but  we  still 
wait  for  a  classification  of  the  microscopic  fauua  which  lurk 
among  the  dust  of  the  ill-ventilated  and  badly-kept  workroom. 

In  a  similar  way  I  think  an  investigation  of  the  dust  of 
households  would  shed  some  light  on  the  causes  of  autumnal 
diarrhcea.  "  Dietetic  errors "  is  a  favourite  phrase,  but  un- 
satisfactory. Our  errors  in  diet  are  not  confined  to  the  autumn 
months.  Nor  can  records  of  temperatures  and  rainfall  express 
more  than   certain  physical  conditions  on  which  vital  action 
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lepends.  Heat  alone  does  not  produce  life,  nor  does  water; 
>ut  heat  and  moisture  together  are  necessary  for  organic  life, 
md  in  this  case  the  life  in  question  is  that  of  the  germ  of  a 
)art.icular  disease.  The  dust  of  the  household,  the  lood  which 
s  exposed  to  it,  and  the  consumer  who  suffers  in  consequence, 
f  made  the  subject  of  systematic  investigation  from  the  stand- 
>oint  of  bacteriology  would  add,  I  believe,  much  to  our  know- 
edcje  of  the  various  affections  which  by  consent  we  agree  to 
erni  autumnal  diarrhoea. 


Dr.  H.  SxoTT  (East  Sussex  Sanitary  Combined  District)  said 
:iacteriology  was  a  most  interesting  study  and  most  efficacious  in 
iealing  with  the  difficult  question  of  infectious  diseases.  Some 
iiseasfs,  such  as  diphtheria,  were  very  difficult  to  diagnose  in  the 
irst  stage,  and  it  was  important  to  know  whether  a  case  of  that  kind 
>f  disease  had  actually  occurred.  Many  sanitary  authorities  had 
idopted  the  plau  of  having  samples  of  blood  and  swabs  from  the 
:hroat  submitted  to  bacteriolo^cal  examination.  Such  examination 
A'as  a  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  spread  in  infectious 
liseases. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hope  (liverpool)  called  attention  to  one  or  two 
directions  in  which  bacteriology  was  related  to  public  health. 
Everyone  was  cognisant  of  what  had  been  done  in  Manchester  by 
Dr.  Delepine  and  in  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Boyce  in  regard  to  bacteri- 
ology for  diagnosis  and  curative  purposes,  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
e'utered  largely  into  questions  of  prevention.  They  knew  that  by  its 
means  anthrax  had  been  traced  from  the  tanneries  to  the  store  yard, 
[ind  then  to  dust  in  the  holds  of  vessels  which  had  imported  the 
hides.  The  value  of  bacteriological  investigation  in  milk  had  bear- 
ing upon  the  very  important  question  of  the  use  of  preservatives 
in  food;  another  important  direction  in  which  it  might  be  applied 
was  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  autumnal  diarrhoea.  In  Scotland 
infantile  mortality  from  this  complaint  was  very  small  compared 
with  that  in  English  towns,  and  it  might  be  interesting  if  he 
mentioned  that  bacilli  which,  when  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  either 
killed  it  or  occasioned  considerable  constitutional  disturbance,  had 
k'en  found  in  the  feeding-bottles  of  infants  as  well  as  in  the 
vomited  matter  and  excreta  of  infants  suffering  from  choleraic 
diarrhoea.  These  were  exceedingly  important  ways  in  which  bac- 
teriology could  be  applied  to  preventive  medicine  in  addition  to 
diagnosis,  and  to  curative  medicine. 

Dr.  F.  BojTD  (Gloucester)  objected  that  if  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  had  a  case  notified  to  him  as  one  of  diphtheria,  and  he  visited 
it  and  found  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  diphtheria,  then  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  diphtheria  in  his  district  when  he  had  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  it  did  not  exist. 
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Dr.  J.  Gkoveh  (Carisbrooke)  wished  that  the  question  of  diarrhcea* 
might  be  tiettled ;  it  ought  to  be  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  woa 
to  be  done  until  they  broug!it  bacteriology  to  be.ir  upon  it  more 
determinedly  than  thi-y  hud  in  the  past.  Dr.  Arm-trong  hod  said 
it  was  anomalous  to  pay  a  man  2^.  tid.  for  notifying  a  case  as  one 
of  infectiouM  disease  when  it  might  not  be  so  after  all.  What  did 
it  matter?  They  had  much  better  pay  28.  Od,  for  the  notilication 
of  a  fase  that  was  doubtful  than  run  the  risk  of  infection.  Dr.  Bond 
bad  said  that  it  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  accepted  the  iiotiSratioa 
in  such  instances  he  was  placed  In  an  awkward  position,  but  the 
medical  officer  could  not  go  behind  the  notification.  It  was  much 
better  that  tsrenty  doubtful  cases  should  be  notified,  and  that  the 
medical  officer  of  healtli  should  have  a  lot  of  trouble  over  them,  than 
that  one  real  case  should  pass.  He  thought  they  had  to  encourage 
the  medical  practitioner  to  notify  wlienever  hu  was  io  doubt,  and  if 
it  was  necessary  to  clear  up  the  point  they  could  go  to  the  bacterio- 
logist who  would  help  them  to  do  it.  His  own  idea  was  that  it  did 
not  matter  very  much  after  all,  so  far  as  the  public  health  went ;  it 
was  a  matter  of  clinical  interest  as  to  whether  a  case  described  iis 
diphtheria  was  corn'ctly  so  described,  and  the  public  safety  was  what 
they  bad  to  look  at. 

Dr.  Williams  (Flint)  drew  attention  to  this  difficulty:  The 
bacteriologist  had  to  admit  very  often  that  when  a  case  of  diphtheria 
was  notilied  he  could  not  lind  the  bacillus,  and  yet  there  were  all  the 
aequolat  of  diphtheria  as  such.  And  with  typhoid  it  wtis  the  same ; 
it  was  declared  at  the  Jlritish  Medical  Association  meetings  that  they 
did  not  know  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  the  cow-dung  bacillus. 

The  PitEHiDENT  OF  THE  CoJiFBHENCB  (Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield) 
remarked  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  conference  if 
Dr.  Chalmers  could  tell  them,  in  his  repiv,  why  the  death  rate  from 
diiirrhcea  was  so  much  lower  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

Dr,  A.  K.  Chalubus  (Gksgow)  said  that  peculiarity  had  been 
noticed  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  he  believed  the  same 
observation  was  true  with  regard  to  diphtheria.  It  might  in  part  be 
explained  by  the  system  of  cleansing  adopted.  Heiuoval  by  water 
carriage  wa^  the  rule,  and  pail  closuta  \t'ere  not  largely  used. 
DiarrhtDoI  prevalence  was  very  much  a  matter,  ho  thought,  oi  surface 
cleanliness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses.  Replying  to  other 
observations  he  remarked  that  for  n  doctor  openly  to  express  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  an  infectious  illness  was  fatal  to  his  reputation. 
and  it  might  be  that  in  notifying  many  cases  as  infectious  disease 
medical  meti  based  their  action  on  probabilities  ;  but  this  was  done  in 
the  public  interest,  and  therefore  he  thought  should  be  done  at  the 
pubhc  exi>ense,  even  if  it  implied  the  necessity  for  bacteriological 
enquiry. 
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Diphtheria  and  Sore  Throat^**  by  John  Robertson,  M.D., 
B.Sc.  Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sheffield. 

Turing  the  past  eleven  months  diphtheria  has  been  excej)- 
ionally  prevalent  in  Sheffield,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
•f  making  observations  on  certain  of  the  relationships  which 
xist  between  cases  of  sore  throat  and  true  diphtheria. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sheffield  has  for  a  long 
lumber  of  years  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  diphtheria  in 
pidemic  form  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  the  other 
arge  cities  in  England. 

Mortality  RateB  per  Miliionfrom  THphtkeria, 


Year. 

Sheffield. 

London. 

England, 
excluding  London. 

1871—1880 

1881—1890 

1891     1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

89 
79 
198 
180 
172 
283 

299 
419 
601 
590 
510 
390 

287 
287 
281 
232 
195 
204 

Mean  of  28  years. 

166 

471 

247 

While  diphtheria  has  not  been  present  in  epidemic  form, 
there  has  b^n  a  considerable  number  of  sporadic  cases — about 
2U<)  notified  annually.  These  cases  appear  to  have  differed 
from  those  occurring  during  the  epidemic  period  only  in  the 
fact  that  they  showed  little  or  no  tendency  to  spread.  Indeed^ 
it  has  been  very  uncommon  to  find  more  than  one  such  case  in 
a  house,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  frequency  with  which 
multiple  cases  have  occurred  during  the  epidemic  period. 
During  the  years  1891  to  1897  the  case  mortality  among  these 
sporadic  cases  was  38  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  the  present  epidemic  is  briefly  as  follows : — 
Tlie  first  cases  occurred  among  a  group  of  relatives  and  friends, 
and  were  very  clearly  traced  to  personal  contact.  These  cases 
were  probably  not  in  any  way  contracted  at  school,  but  the 
affected  children  all  attended  one  of  the  large  board  schools^ 
and  soon  this  school  became  a  most  active  distributor  of  infec- 
tion. The  school  was  closed  with  very  beneficial  results,  so  far 
as  stopping  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  its  children  was 
concerned,  but  the  area  affected  has  continued  very  slowly  to 
enlarge,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  city  being  affected  as  yet. 

From  an  epidemiological  point  of  view,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  explain  why  (liphtheria  should,  in  Sheffield,  suddenly 
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assume  an  epidemic  form  after  being  for  so  many  years  present 
in  sporadic  form.  The  or^nism  fonnd  in  the  throats  of 
patients,  both  in  its  cultural  clmracters  and  in  its  pathogenicity, 
18  undoubtedly  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  experience  of  Sheffield  is,  of  course,  identical  with  that 
of  many  other  towns,  and  so  far,  I  do  not  know  of  any  good 
and  sufficient  explanation  of  diphtheria  remaining  sporadic  for 
so  long  a  period. 

The  Sheffield  outbreak  has  been  remarkable  for  the  slow 
manner  in  which  the  infected  area  has  increased.  This,  I  am 
sure,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pei-sonal  infection  is  the  all- 
important  means  of  spreading  the  disease  ;  and  that  as  children 
of  the  working  classes  do  not  often  go  far  from  home,  the 
infected  area  has  spread  very  slowly. 

The  points  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  are  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  present  outbreak,  they  are : 

Ist.  That  during  the  epidemic  of  diphthena  on  two  occasions 
infectious  sore  throat  has  been  widely  prevalent  over  the  whole 
city  without  apparently  in  any  way  influencing  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

2nd.  That  during  the  present  epidemic  a  large  number  of 
mild  unrecognised  cases  of  diphtheria  have  occurred  in  the 
infected  area,  and  from  experience  in  bacteriologically  examining 
the  throats  of  such  cases  during  the  past  five  years  I  fee!  certain 
that  such  cases  are  most  potent  in  spreading  the  infection. 

Ah  regards  the  occurrence  of  infectious  sore  throat  during 
diphtheria  prevalence — it  has  been  su  frequently  recorded  in 
official  and  other  reports  that  antecedent  to  the  outbreak  of 
diphtheria  there  occurred  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases 
of  sore  throat — that  it  has  been  assumed  that  there  has  been  a 
close  connection  between  these  and  the  cases  of  true  diphtheria. 

The  theory  of  progressive  increase  of  virulence  has  been 
suggested  as  an  explanation.  1  have  never  seen  it  expressed  in 
so  many  words  but  the  impression  conveyed  is  that  non- 
diphtheritic  sore  throats  are  capable  of  developing  into  the  true 
diphtheria  cases  during  their  passage  from  one  throat  to 
another. 

Since  1893  I  have  examined  bacteriologically  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  cultures  from  cases  of  sore  throat  and 
diphtheria,  and  acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  bacteriologist 
and  health  officer  I  have  been  able  to  follow  up  what  appeared 
to  be  probable  connecting  links. 

It  Is  impossible  to  put  in  systematic  form  the  results  of  these 
examinations,  hut  the   conviction  which  I  have   formed  from 
this  work  is,  that  there  is  nothing  more  than  an  accidental  con- 
nection between  these  cases  of  non-diphtheritic  infectious  sore. 
"treat  am]  those  of  true  diphtheria.  J 
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ly  experience  coincides  wit!i  that  of  others  iti  so  far  as 
throat  seems  to  predisiwse  to  diphtlieria  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

There  may  of  course  be  cases  of  sjmjile  infections  sore  throat 
in  a  district  antecedent  to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  bflieve,  as  a  result  of  prettv  considerable  experience 
in  the  examination  of  such  throats,  that  the  so-called  sore 
throats  wliich  are  found  antecedent  to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
are  in  th^nselves  mild  cases  uf  true  diphtheria. 

Since  the  present  epidemic  of  diphtheria  commenced  in 
Sheffield,  two  well-marked  epidemics  of  simple  infectious  sore 
throat  have  occurred,  one  in  November  and  December  of  1898, 
and  one  in  March  and  April  of  lyfli). 

'Jliese  were  widespread,  and  during  their  prevalence  I 
examnied  a  large  number  of  cases  bactcriologicaliy,  and  was 
able  to  satisfy  myself  of  their  true  nature. 

Such  cases  did  not  appear  to  influence  the  spread  of  diph- 
theria in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  other  point  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  frequency 
with  which  cases  of  diphtheria  occur  which  are  unrecognised  by 
the  patient,  and  cannot  be  diagnosed  from  the  clinical  signs 
and  symptoms. 

The  importance  of  this  very  difficult  group  of  cases  is  one 
which,  1  think,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  recognised, 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  which  came  under  my  notice  was 
that  of  an  opera  singer  in  a  travelling  company,  who  had  lived 
in  lodgings  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  case  of  diphtheria. 
This  actress  remained  a  week  in  each  of  three  towns  and  spread 
the  disease  in  tno  of  these.  She  then  came  to  St,  Helens,  and 
communicated  the  disease  to  a  companion  who  occupied  the 
same  rooms.  She  had  most  tj'pical  diphtheria  bacilli  in  her 
throat,  but  was  entirely  unaware  of  any  throat  trouble.  During 
the  whole  time  that  she  was  spreading  infection  she  continued 
to  sing  every  nipht,  without  in  any  way  being  inconvenienced. 

I  have  met  with  at  least  a  dozen  other  cases  where  infection 
has  been  spread  by  persons  who  considered  themselves  in  per- 
fectly good  health,  and  J  have  now  met  with  a  large  number 
(if  persons  who,  although  they  did  not  apparently  spread  the 
disease,  yet  carried  in  tlieir  throats  the  organism  iu  its  typical 
form.  It  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  find  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  in  the  throats  uf  nurses  and  tliose  attending  on  the 
sick,  and  in  those  residing  in  the  same  house. 

Then  another  group  of  cases,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
greatest   importance,  is  that  of  school  children   found  to  be 
infections  without  their  parents  being  aware  of  it. 
I   have,   on    many  occasions,   taken   the  precautions,  when 
itheria   appeared  to   be    spread   by   school   attendance,  of 
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examining  the  throats  of  all  children  attending  the  suspected 
school.  I  have  examined  probably  over  8,000  children  in  this 
way.  /  have  never  by  a  physical  examination  alone  been  able  to 
detect  a  single  case  of  diphtfieria.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
group  the  children  thus  examined  into  two  classes :  (a),  those 
apparently  healthy,  (6),  those  having  some  suspicious  sign  or 
symptom  of  throat  affection. 

The  number  of  children  in  our  public  elementaiy  schools  who 
have  conditions  of  the  throat  wnich  depart  from  the  normal 
healthy  conditions  is  very  large,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  impossible 
without  a  bacteriological  examination  of  every  child's  throat,  to 
detect  all  those  that  are  infectious.  Such  an  examination,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  I  have  only 
examined  the  five  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  children  whose 
throats  looked  most  suspicious.  The  results  have  varied  at 
flifferent  schools,  but  as  an  example  I  give  the  result  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  2,335  children  attending  three  schools. 
The  throats  of  153  of  the  most  likely  of  these  children  were 
examined  bacteriologically,  and  in  27  cases,  or  17  per  cent., 
typical  diphtheria  bacilli  werc  present;  in  11  other  cases,  or 
7  per  cent,  the  organisms  present  were  not  quite  typical,  but 
were  probably  diphtheria  bacilli. 

The  evidence  obtained  in  this  way  was  of  great  value  in 
deciding  as  to  the  closing  of  schools.  The  after-history  of 
most  of  these  children  has  been  followed  up — in  some  a  typical 
attack  of  the  disease  followed,  in  others  pareisis  and  paralysis 
followed ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  untoward  symptom 
was  noticed. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  identity  of  such 
organisms  found  in  the  throats  of  persons  in  good  health. 
Personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their  nature. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  tested  their  pathogenicity.  Some- 
times they  are  of  the  long  variety,  at  other  times  of  the  short 
variety. 

The  practical  point  then  is  that,  whenever  we  have  to  deal 
with  cases  of  true  diphtheria,  we  are  likely  at  the  same  time  to 
liave  cases  of  the  unrecognised  type  often  capable  of  spreading 
virulent  infection. 

So  frequently  have  I  been  able  to  trace  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  such  cases  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  dealing  with 
outoreaks  of  diphtheria. 

The  occurrence  of  these  cases  appears  to  account  for  the 
very  intractable  character  of  many  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  they  do  not,  however,  help  to 
explain  the  very  curious  and  general  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time. 
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^otijicatian  of  Consumption:    its  Pros  and  Cons,     Remarks 
Introductory  to  a  Discussion  on  tlie  Prevention  of  PhthisiSy'* 

by  Arthuk  Newsuolme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

(Fellow.) 

IE  Prevention  of  Phthisis  has  already  during  the  present 
ir  formed  the  subject  of  important  discussions  at  Sessions 
the  Incorporated  Society  or  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
iiiuary),  and  of  the  British  Medical  Association  (August), 
importance,  however,  more  than  justifies  a  return  to  the 
•stion  at  this  large  Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
i  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  as  the  result  of  our 
iberations  the  following  resolution  will  be  passed  unanimously, 
1  that  it  will  form  the  basis  of  practical  steps  in  the  various 
litarv  districts  with  which  we  are  officially  connected, 
[t  will  be  accepted  as  a  truism  that  in  order  to  be  able  to 
:e  preventive  measures  against  phthisis,  knowledge  must  be 
messed  of  the  cases  of  this  disease.  The  only  question  is, 
ill  this  knowledge  be  confined  to  the  medical  practitioner  and 
patient,  or  shall  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  also  be  called 
to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  preventive  measures 'if 
Distinguished  physicians  have  advocated  that  houses  should 
cleansed  and  purified  after  death  from  phthisis,  apparently 
iware  that  this  is  already  done  in  many  sanitary  districts, 
ey,  and  othei*s  that  take  the  same  view,  do  not  appear  to 
,]ise  how  much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  merely  acting  after 
it  lis  from  phthisis.  Protracted  exposure  to  infection,  even 
ong  the  predisposed  relatives  of  a  phthisical  patient,  is 
lally  necessary  before  the  tubercle  bacillus  finds  a  suitable 
man  nidus  for  its  growth  in  the  heretofore  healthy  occupants 
the  infected  house.  It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
?refore  that  precautionary  measures  should  be  begun  at  an 
\\  date,  and  not  postponed  until  after  the  death  of  the 
t  patient.  Such  a  postponement  of  measures  of  cleansing 
I  clisinfection  means  that  among  the  poor,  who  are  migratory 
their  habits,  house  after  house  may  have  been  infected, 
hout  the  slightest  attempt  to  protect  the  subsequent  tenants 
the  vacated  houses. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  that  is  necessary  during  the  life 
the  patient  is  to  disinfect  or  destroy  the  sputa,  and  the 
(Ileal  practitioner  is  the  proper  person  to  regulate  this 
tter.  1  do  not  admit  that  disinfection  of  sputa  is  the  only 
juirementfor  prevention  of  phthisis  during  the  life  of  the 
:ient.  Even  if  it  were,  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient's 
rard  to  necessary  precautions  should  be  increased  by  asking 
n  to  peruse  official  instniction«,  such   as  the   non-alarmist 

vol.  XXI.      PAKT  I.  D 
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instructions  (appended)   which 
with  every  phthisical  patient  w  : 
to  me.    There  can  be  no  antag' 
and  those  furnished  bv  the  me^  ( 

The  notification  of  cases  o' 
Officer  of  Health  also  to  have 
every  phthisical  home,  and  1     < 
Opinions  will  doubtless  difiPe      i 
direct  infection  from  dried  s 
overcrowded  and  damp  dwel      i 
other  hand/  have  in  the  cai       i 
hygienist  is  he  who  attempt 
the  causation  of  phthisis. 

It  will  be  said,  however, 
existing  laws  to  diminish  '         i 
demn  extremely  insanitary 
of  experience  of  local  sanit'  I 

a  bow  at  a  venture  has  one 
he  is  much  more  likely  i/ 
notification  of  cases  of  pti  • 

houses  in  which  interven 
mise  and  concentrate  our 
the  maximum  good  wit! 
upon  the  routine  house- 
not  pursue  this  question 
of  a  special  report  to  th 
a  preliminary   account 
notification  of  phthisis, 
been  effected  thereby, 
scale  ;  but  as  in  the  f  i 
for  by  the  same  fees  a 
(Notification)  Act,  I 
produce  a  record  of  ^ 
scale. 

To  the  Sanitary  Commi 

Gentlemen, — It  will 
9th  I  presented  a  re 
modified  system  of  vo 
view  to  the  taking  of 
infection  in  this  disei 
of  housing  as  might  * 
visited. 

In  accordance  wi 
letter,  requesting  th 
in  the  town  voluntr 
standing  that  th( 
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June  only  represent  a  small  proportion*  of  the  total  cases  of  phthisis 
in  Brighton,  eren  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population.  This 
may  he  made  clearer  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months, 
76  deaths  from  phthisis  occurred  in  the  whole  of  Brighton,  12  of 
these  among  the  56  notified  cases. 

The  total  number  of  phthisical  houses  visited  during  the  past  half- 
year  has  been,  therefore,  120.  In  44  of  these,  as  will  be  s^en  from 
the  preceding  remarks,  the  visits  were  made  comparatively  early,  and 
the  necessary  precautions  were  taken  for  a  considerable  period  during 
the  life  of  the  patient ;  while  in  the  remaining  76  the  precautionai^^ 
measures,  which  consisted  in  stripping  the  wall  paper,  limewashing, 
&c.,  could  only  date  from  the  death  of  the  patient,  when  already  a 
large  amount  of  mischief  had  been  done. 

The  utility  of  the  visits  in  the  56  notified  cases  was  not  limited  to 
these  measures  for  taking  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infection. 
The  following  insanitary  conditions  were  removed  as  the  results  of 
the  visits  to  the  120  houses  mentioned  above: — 

To  strip,  whitewash,  and  cleanse  the  rooms  or 

the  entire  house,  according  to  circumstances  59 

Houses  condemned,  and  will  soon  be  demolished  4 

Overcrowded  house         . .          . .          . .          . .  1 

To  cease  to  occupy  undergound  dwellings         . .  1 

To  cease  to  continue  keeping  fowls         . .          . .  1 

To  cleanse  the  workshop  and  compo  the  damp 

WIUlo    •«  ••  ••  ••  ••  ..  ^ 

To  ventilate  the  basement  of  the  house . .  . .  1 

To  provide  a  window  on  the  dark  and  unventi- 

lated  staircase  . .         . .  . .  . .  3 

To  relay  the  drain  . .  . .  . .  2 

To  provide  rain-water  guttering. .  . .  . .  1 

To  repair  the  leaky  roof  . .  . ,  . .  . .  2 

To  compo  the  wall  of  the  house . .  . .  1 

To  pave  the  yard  around  the  house  . .  1 

To  remove  the  brick  passage  in  the  ))ouse  and 

ventilate  under  the  floor  of  the  living  room  1 

To  remove  accumulations  of  house  refuse         . .  2 

To  repair  the  dust  bin     . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  past  half-year  s  work 
has  been  distinctly  valuable  in  raising  the  standard  of  health  in  the 
town.  Similar  work  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  extended.  Although 
the  present  system  of  voluntary  notification  has  been  fairly  successful, 
I  think  it  would  be  more  useful  if  we  were  prepared  to  pay  the  same 
fee  for  voluntary  notification  of  cases  of  phthisis  as  is  done  for 
compulsory  notification  of  the  notifiable  infectious  diseases.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases,  the  fee  would  be  one  shilling,  as  most  cases 
that  would  be  notified  would  be  in  Parochial,  Dispensary,  and 
Hospital  practice. 

I  oeg  to  recommend  that  I  be  authorised  to  do  this  during  the 
ensuing  six  months,  and  that  I  report  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  your 
Ck>mmittee  the  results  which  have  ensued. 
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The  endorsement  and  reiteration  of  the  advice  of  the  private 
ictitioner  as  to  disinfection  of  sputa  and  the  removal  of  in- 
litary  conditions  in  phthisical  houses  do  not  exhaust  the  utility 
notification  of  phthisis.  Notification  also  furnishes  valuable 
ormation  as  to  the  incidence  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Ransome  has 
3wn  that  in  certain  streets  and  houses  phthisis  clings  and 
;fvails  to  an  excessive  extent.  Notification  of  phthisis  will 
able  us  to  localise  our  *^  plague-spots,"  and  take  effective 
»asures  for  their  removal. 

It  is  clear  that  phthisis  is  most  prevalent  in  overcrowded 
uses.  Overcrowding  is  the  central  problem  in  public  health. 
is  one  which  surpasses  our  present  aoility  completely  to  solve, 
radually  some  palliative  measures  against  it  are  being  adopted, 
(I  cheap  trains  and  trams  for  those  who  can,  and  block- 
.  ellings  of  an  improved  type  for  those  who  cannot  migrate  to 
e  suburbs,  will  doubtless  help  in  time  to  relieve  the  stress, 
ough  they  do  not  entirely  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
it  in  the  meantime  for  many  years  to  come  a  large  amount 
overcrowding  must  continue  in  our  crowded  centres  of  popu* 
.ion.  Is  it  not  better  that  in  connection  with  this  state  of 
itters,  we  should  have  official  knowledge  of  cases  of  phthisis^ 
an  that  we  should  be  blindly  attempting  to  abate  such  casual 
ses  of  overcrowding  as  are  detected  by  sanitary  inspectors  ? 
nowing  of  cases  of  phthisis  we  can  take  intelligent  precautions 
ainst  its  spread  in  overcrowded  houses;  while  ignorant  of 
em,  we  are  spending  and  exhausting  our  energies  on  over- 
Dwded  houses  of  much  less  importance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
e  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease.  Furthermore,  if  it  be 
^ued  that  the  removal  of  overcrowding  would  render  the 
tification  of  phthisis  superfluous,  is  it  not  equally  true  ex 
jftoihen  that  the  notification  of  phthisis  will  give  us  more 
curate  knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  overcrowding  than 
:*rely  counting  neads,  and  thus  enable  us  to  deal  more 
iciently  with  it  ? 

The  only  valid  argument  against  the  notification  of  phthisis 

lich  I  have  heard,  is  based  on  the  additional  work  incurred 

it.     This  argument  holds  good  in  favour  of  the  Medical 

[ficer  of   Health  receiving  additional  skilled  assistance,  but 

rely  not  against  his  undertaking  additional  work,  the  hopes 

immense  practical  benefit  from  which  are  greater  than  in 

y  other  disease  concerning  which  official  preventive  measures 

e  at  nresent  adopted.     I  cannot  admit  the  impracticability  of 

e  Medical   Officer  of  Health  visiting  all  notified  cases  of 

ithisis.    During  the  last  six  months  this  has  been  done  in 

ri^hton,  and  there  will  be  no  real  difficulty  in  his  continuing 

make  the  first  visits  at  each  house,  even  though  voluntary 

tifications  increase  ten-fold.   After  the  first  visit,  no  difficulty 
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arises  in  arranging  for  a  Sanitary  Inspector  to  make  periodical 
visits  in  order  to  see  to  the  remedying  of  sanitary  defects,  the 
disinfection  of  vacated  rooms,  and  so  on. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  notifi- 
cation of  phthisis.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  further  detail 
in  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Niven,  and  by  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell, 
and  by  the  present  writer  in  a  paper  in  "  Public  Health," 
(February,  1899). 

As  to  whether  notification  of  phthisis  shall  be  voluntary  or 
compulsorj'',  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  dogmatically.  Each 
.sanitary  authority  should  be  in  a  legal  position  to  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves,  guided  by  their  medical  officer  of  health's 
advice  and  by  the  special  local  requirements  of  their  district. 
Fortunately  phthisis  is  a  disease  in  which  one  may  reasonably 
expect  that,  if  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  notified,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  complete  notification  will  accrue. 
Possibly  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  benefit  from  complete 
notification  will  be  secured,  if  the  cases  notified,  as  is  liKcly, 
are  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community.  Hence 
voluntary  notification,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  service,  and  for  the  present  I  am 
contented  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  propose  the  following  resolution, 
which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  this  Conference, 
And  secure  a  basis  for  united  action  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  phthisis : — 

*'  That  this  Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  is  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  phthisis — which  causes  more  deaths  in  Eng- 
land than  any  other  disease  (one-fourth  of  the  total  deaths 
at  ages  15-65  being  due  to  this  cause) — is  preventible  by 
measures  which  are  completely  within  the  range  of  personal 
and  public  hygiene.  That  of  such  measures,  the  disinfection 
or  destruction  of  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  and  the 
abatement  of  insanitary  conditions  of  dwelling  houses  and 
workplaces,  especially  those  associated  with  overcrowding, 
hold  the  first  place.  That  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
measures,  notifications  of  cases  of  phthisis  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  are  indispensible,  to  secure  economy  of 
effort  and  the  maximum  benefit.  That  this  Conference 
recommend  the  notification  of  phthisis  for  adoption  in  all 
sanitary  districts,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  be  volun- 
tary or  compulsory  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  Local 
Sanitary  Authorities,  and  that  the  Local  G-ovemment  Board 
be  urged  by  the  Council  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  legalise  such  notification." 


[^For  disntsaicn  on  this  papevj  see  page  5^.] 
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Should  a  Sanitary  Autlu>rity  contribute  towards  the  support  of 
Sanatoria  for  Consumptives^  by  Harold  Scurfield, 
M.D.,  D.P.H.,  M,O.H.,  Sunderland. 

(Member.) 

ABSTRACT. 

aouT  220  people  die  every  year  in  Sunderland  from  phthisis 
Imonalis.  The  average  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  219'6. 
le  average  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  fifteen  is  220,  and 
e  average  for  the  last  seven  years  is  219.  Practically  speak- 
[^,  the  number  of  deaths  remains  the  same,  while  the 
pulation  increases.  The  increase  of  the  population  during 
L^  last  fifteen  years  has  been  from  120,000  to  144,000.  This 
>ans,  on  the  average,  not  taking  any  account  of  the  cases  of 
iisumption  that  recover,  that  every  case  of  consumption 
lich  ends  fatally,  succeeds  in  passing  a  fatal  attack  of  the 
>ease  to  one  person.  If  we  suppose  an  average  case  of  con- 
inption,  reckoning  from  the  appearance  of  clinical  signs  of 
e  disease,  to  last  about  three  years,  there  will  be  in  Sunder- 
\i\  at  any  one  time  220  cases  in  the  first  year  of  the  disease, 
'0  in  the  second,  and  220  in  the  third,  or  about  660  cases  in 
I  which  will  end  fatally.  The  slight  cases  which  become 
red  without  being  recognized,  and  of  which  we  have  evidence 
'  post-mortems,  probably  become  cured  before  reaching  the 
fectious  stage  and  need  not  be  included  in  this  calculation. 
If  only  10  beds  of  a  Sanatorium  were  placed  at  the  disposal 

Sunderland,  they  would  provide  a  four  months'  course  of 
eatment  for  50  patients  annually. 

Dr.  Walters,  in  his  book  "  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives," 
ys  :  "  Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  that  from  one-fourth 

one-third  of  the  patients  treated  in  Sanatoria  are  practically 

1  red  or  a  still  greater  proportion  if  they  are  treated  in  earlier 
jii^es.  Probably  systematic  and  prolonged  treatment  from  an 
rly  stage  would  restore  to  health  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 

the  consumptive  patients  even  without  the  advantage  of  the 
Ipine  or  other  high  altitude  station." 

We  might  fairly  expect  that  of  the  30  patients  treated 
inually,  five  or  six  would  be  cured  without  relapse,  and  that 
f)st  of  the  remainder  would  learn  how  to  dispose  of  their 
.pectoration  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  a  danger  to  their 
milies  on  their  return  home,  if  the  home  conditions  were 
asonably  good.  Judging  from  the  number  of  families  in 
underland  who  occupy  separate  cottages,  I  should  think  that 
;   least  a  sixth  of   the  thirty   on  their  return  home   would 

2  able  to  remain  there  without  being  a  source  of  infec- 
on.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  get  results  not  nearly  so  good 
id  that  only  one  case  of  otherwise  fatal  consumption  is  cured 
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in  the  sanatorium  every  year,  and  that  only  one  case  is  taught 
not  to  tmnsmit  the  disease,  the  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  would  still  be  considerable.  The  cures  would  take 
place  mostly  before  the  most  infectious  stage  of  the  disease  was 
reached,  and  we  may  fairly  reckon  that  two-thirds  of  the 
patients  cured  would  be  cured  before  they  had  succeeded  in 
transmitting  a  fatal  attack  of  the  disease.  This  would  mean 
that  instead  of  the  existing  660  consumptives  handing  on  a 
fatal  attack  of  the  disease  to  660  pei*sons,  five  of  the  660  would 
fail  to  transmit  a  fatal  attack  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  end  of 
21  years  we  should  only  have  625  cases  of  consumption  doomed 
to  prove  fatal,  instead  of  660.  Thus  a  small  sanatorium, 
obtaining  results  very  much  inferior  to  those  at  present  in 
existence  would  achieve  for  a  big  town  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
years  a  very  appreciable  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  this  not 
very  easily  communicated  disease. 

In  Germany  the  provision  of  sanatoria  for  poor  people  has 
been  made  easier  by  the  law  compelling  persons  with  small 
incomes  to  insure  against  sickness. 

I  believe  there  are  about  33  '*  Sanatoria  for  the  People  "  in 
Germany,  either  in  existence  or  in  the  course  of  construction. 
In  England  it  seems  likely  that  Boards  of  Guardians  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  combine  to  establish  sanatoria  for  paupers 
who  are  suitable  cases  for  the  treatment ;  but  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  sanatoria  for  people  of  limited  means,  who 
are  not  paupers,  will  be  left  to  philanthropic  efforts  and  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  including  workmen's  subscriptions ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  Sanitary  Authorities  will  be  fully  justified  fron> 
the  point  of  view  of  preventive  medicine  in  contributing  towards 
the  maintenance  of  sanatoria  of  this  latter  description. 


[lliis  discusdon  applies  to  the  two  j>^^ceding  papers  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  and  Dr.  H.  Scurfield.] 

Dr.  J.  B.  NivEN  (Manchester)  formally  seconded  Dr.  Newsholme's 
resolution.  He  said  there  was  a  good  reason  why  notification  should 
be  compulsory,  because  it  was  a  rather  invidious  thing  so  long  as  there 
was  a  considerable  hostile  feeling  in  certain  quarters  in  relation  to  it,, 
that  a  medical  man  should  notify  cases  miless  it  was  required  by  law. 
If  they  could  show  that  notification  of  phthisis  was  a  necessary  and 
valuable  procedure,  as  no  doubt  they  could,  as  a  result  of  the  voluntary 
notification  which  was  now  established  in  Manchester  and  Brighton » 
then  compulsory  notification  would  follow.  But  he  was  not  as  yet  sure 
that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  that  everyone  should  not  have  consumption 
notified  straight  oflT.  The  subject  was  one  of  difficulty.  The  adminia- 
t ration  was  constant  and  steady,  and  that,  from  one  p>oint  of  view  was 
a  great  advantage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  lasted  a  very  long 
time,  and  if  the  administration  was  going  to  be  successful,  it  would  be 
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pessary  to  follow  up  the  cases  and  see  that  efficient  preventive 
asures  were  taken.  It  was  easy  to  show  how  this  could  be  done, 
y  would  oE  course  ha»e  a  certain  amount  of  multiple  notifications 
the  same  case,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  a 
teme  which  should  provide,  ultimately,  for  the  appointment  of  the 
istant  medical  officers  to  do  this  work.  Undoubtedly,  the  great 
nt  to  be  attended  to  was  cleanliness.  The  medical  officer  who  took 
s  matter  up  would  have  to^nost  carefully  guard  the  interest  of  the 
isumptive  people.  It  was  very  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  public 
fid  the  fact  that  there  was  no  danger  attaching  to  the  consumptive 
lent  in  respect  to  those  about  him,  provided  he  observed  the 
pessary  precautions. 

Dr.  B.  SvnirEY  Mjlbsden  (Birkenhead)  said  although  the  title 
the  paper  was  "The  Prevention  of  Phthisis,"  the  real  question 
'v  had  to  discuss  was  whether  phthisis  was  to  be  oompulsorily 
tified  or  not,  for  to  this  point  Dr.  Newsholme  had  chiefly  directed 
r  attention,  and,  personally,  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  com- 
f^ry  notification  of  phthisis.  What  where  the  chief  arguments 
t  forward  by  Dr.  Newsholme  ?  He  told  them  that  it  would  be  a 
ans  of  finding  out  insanitary  properties.  The  discovery  and 
nolition  of  insanitary  properties  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon 
'  notification  of  phthisis.  In  the  next  place,  he  said  it  would 
i))Ie  them  to  find  out  cases  of  overcrowding.  That,  again,  ought  to 
ne  within  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  As 
the  account  of  extra  work  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  medical 
iL-er  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  that  he  admitted  was  a  mere 
zey,  because  if  he  could  not  do  it  himself  he  could  get  an  assistant, 
t  Dr.  Niven's  remarks  showed  that  in  their  own  minds  the  advo- 
es  of  compulsory  notification  saw  very  great  danger  in  the  intro- 
ction  of  the  system.  Supposing  they  had  compulsory  notification, 
would  ask  whether  phthisis  was  absolutely  certain  of  diagnosis  ? 
}  thought  no  one  could  say  it  was.  But  supposing  they  had  notifi- 
ion  and  fairly  correct  diagnosis,  what  were  they  going  to  do  ?  If 
^y  were  going  to  take  action  at  all,  it  must  be  complete,  otherwise 
his  mind  it  was  useless.  The  New  York  system  was  thought  a 
Dd  deal  of  in  many  quarters,  and  he  quite  admitted  the  excellent 
ints  it  contained,  but  it  went  to  extremes,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
e  people  of  this  country  would  not  tolerate  being  overruled  as  the 
izens  of  New  York  were  by  the  Health  Department  in  this  matter. 
lere  were,  however,  certain  things  that  they  would  have  to  do  if 
ey  adopted  this  proposal.  They  would  have  to  put  patients  un«ier 
rveillance  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  issue  re^^ulations 
r  their  conduct.  There  must  be  no  surplus  furniture  in  the  hou^e 
consumptive  persons  ;  they  must  not  mix  with  other  people  under 
dinary  conditions,  etc.,  and  tuberculous  children  must  not  be  sent 
ordinary  schools.  A  sufferer  from  phthisis  would  soon  become  a 
irked  person,  a  burden  to  himself,  his  relatives,  and  his  friends,  and 
e  advantages  obtained  would  not  be  commensurable  with  the  results. 
ley  might  some  day  come  to  what  Dr.  Newsholme  had  suggested 
ix^n  education  had  gone  further,  but  if  as  reasonable  men  they 
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called  upon  the  GoTernment  at  the  present  time  to  institute  com- 
pulsorj  notification  of  phthisis  they  would  set  up  a  great  amount  of 
alarm,  and  cause  an  infinite  degree  of  misery  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  people  who  either  are,  or  think  themselves  to  be,  afiected  with 
tuberculosis.  To  compel  every  medical  man  to  notify  every  suspected 
case  of  consumption,  and  to  treat  the  house  in  which  the  case  occurred 
as  if  it  contained  small-pox  or  typhoid  fever  would  be  simply  out- 
rageous. He  hoped  it  would  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  sentiment  which  underlay  Dr.  Newsholme's  paper. 
He  supposed  they  aU  agreed  with  him  in  theory.  The  only  thing 
that  he  disagreed  from  was  placing  a  number  of  people  under  obser- 
vation and  iState  control  through  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
There  was  a  very  dangerous  paragraph  in  Dr.  Newsholme's  and 
Dr.  Niven*s  motion,  viz.,  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  notifications 
of  phthisis  are  indispensable  to  secure  economy  of  effort  and  the 
maximum  benefit,  and  that  this  Conference  recommends  it,  etc. 
That  was  all  very  nice,  but  it  did  not  take  the  sting  out  of  the  tail, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Governmwit  to 
enforce  notification  of  phthisis.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  motion 
would  not  be  carried. 

Dr.  E.  W.  HopK  (Liverpool)  said  his  position  was  about  midway 
between  the  positions  assumed  by  the  two  previous  speakers.  The 
Health  Committee  of  the  City,  whose  officer  ne  was,  had  adopted  the 
voluntary  system  of  notification.  They  were  willing  that  whenever 
any  case  of  phthisis  had  occurred  in  which  the  medical  attendant 
considered  disinfection  was  desirable,  or  any  sanitary  precautions 
should  be  taken,  that  the  sanitary  officer  should  acquiesce  in  his 
wishes.  Personally  he  could  not  agree  with  the  proposition  at  all. 
He  thought  it  misleading  in  many  ways.  It  begged  an  important 
question ;  for  example,  it  said  that  preventive  measures  were  com- 
pletely within  the  range  of  personal  hygiene.  He  wished  he  could 
see  they  were  so.  It  meant  that  the  demolition  of  insanitary  pro- 
perties, the  raising  of  the  poor,  &c.,  were  easy  things  and  within  the 
range  of  personal  and  public  hygiene.  He  was  afraid  that  they  were 
not.  In  every  large  city  they  found  hundreds  of  insanitary  houses 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  demolished,  and  many  corporations 
were  dealing  with  them  in  this  manner.  They  did  not  need  to  be 
told  why  :  one  of  the  chief  reasons  was  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 
They  knew  it  was  there,  they  did  not  want  to  be  notified  again.  The 
gentleman  who  had  drawn  up  this  resolution  said,  ''Take  the  people 
away  to  the  suburbs."  He  wished  they  could  be  taken  awa^,  but 
they  wanted  to  live  near  their  work.  It  might  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  transfer  people  from  overcrowded  areas  in  the  towns  to  the 
suburbs,  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  phthisis  resulting  from  the 
present  conditions.  If  the  compulsory  notification  of  phthisis  were 
adopted  to-morrow,  the  probability  was  that  they  could  make  no 
further  preventive  efforts  than  they  made  at  present.  The  decline  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  tubercle  in  this  country  was  extraordinary, 
in  Liverpool  it  was  almost  phenomenal.  For  the  decade  ending  1875, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  per  10,000  from  tuberculosis  was  430,  in 
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last  decade  it  was  309,  and  in  the  last  three  years  256.  These 
ires  clearly  indicated  that  they  were  on  the  right  lines,  and  they 
St  persevere  oh  those  lines.  He  did  not  think  the  puhlic  were 
pared  for  anything  more  than  the  mildest  form  of  voluntary 
itication.  With  regard  to  sanatoria,  he  agreed  with  the  view 
)ressed  by  Dr.  Scurfield,  and  was  glad  to  say  the  various  Poor 
iV  Boards  in  Liverpool  were  combining  to  establish  sanatoria, 
list  something  farther  was  being  done  hy  the  munificence  of 
rate  persons  in  the  way  of  providing  for  those  above  the  pauper 

Dr.  P.  BooBBTEB  (Nottingham)  said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  find 
iself  in  opposition  to  two  such  members  of  the  service  as  Drs. 
wsholme  and  Niven,  but  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  their  views 
h  respect  to  the  question  of  the  compulsory  notification  of 
hisis  at  the  present  time.  He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  he 
approved  of  preventive  action,  of  even  the  strongest  practicable 
•ventive  action,  against  the  spread  of  tuberculous  diseases,  as  of 
Ler  prevent ible  disorders ;  but  he  was  confident  that  they  must 
)ceed  slowly  in  these  matters  if  they  wished  to  attain  success  and 
ure  public  approval  and  support.  In  Nottingham,  he  said,  they 
i  been  slowly  educating  the  public  mind  since  1892,  by  means  of 
flet-s,  free  disinfection,  and  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  noti- 
ition,  to  consider  tubercle  as  curable,  infectious,  and  preventible. 
her  large  towns,  especially  in  the  north  of  England,  had  been  doing 
•5,  and  perhaps  doing  it  more  vigorously?  for  a  longer  period.  In 
►ttingham,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  they  were  doing  an  ever 
reasing  work,  as  a  result  of  the  advertisement  that  had  thus  been 
i^n  to  the  subject.  A  week  never  went  by  without  their  being 
led  upon  to  advise  what  should  be  done,  or  to  do  certain  things, 
vards  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  complaint.  After  all  it  must 
remembered  that  it  was  far  more  important  to  induce  people  to 
)ose  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  for  their  own  sakes  on  rational 
)unds,  than  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  restrictive  legislation. 
it  what  they  were  aiming  at  here  was  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
tifieation  for  phthisis  in  the  not  distant  future.  They  must  not 
•get  that  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  compulsory  notification  and 
>pital  isolation  were  not  yet  at  all  popular  things,  except  where  the 
blic  mind  was  convinced  of  their  necessity.  His  contention  was  that, 
spite  of  what  had  been  done,  in  spite  of  the  weightiest  ex-cathedra 
itements,  public  feeling  was  not  yet  convinced  of  such  necessity  for 
thisis.  Even  with  respect  to  some  of  the  acute  specific  diseases 
leduled  as  "  dangerous  infectious  diseases,"  public  opinion  was  by 

means  unanimous,  especially  in  some  large  towns  where  the 
jrking  classes  predominated,  and  where  the  isolation  hospital  ao- 
rnmodation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory;  and  the  application  of 
is  system  to  consumption  meant  something  very  much  more  dis- 
rbing  to  the  individuals  and  families  affected,  as  well  as  expensive 

the  community,  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  those  diseases,  the 
tacks  of  which  were  clearly  determinate,  and  were  over  and  done 
It h  in  a  few  weeks.     Dr.  Newsholme  had  said  that  if  people  would 
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only  take  the  precautions  which  were  required,  no  demand  would  be 
made  for  the  isolation  of  patients,  but  he  (Dr.  Boobbjer)  would  ask^ 
in  how  many  cases  of  phthisis  with  which  they  were  ordinarily  called 
upon  to  deal  in  very  poor  neighbourhoods  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
people,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  do  what  would  necessarily  be 
required  of  them  by  the  executive  oiEcers  ?  In  Nottingham,  recently, 
a  movement  had  been  very  successfully  inaugurated  to  establish  a 
sanatorium  for  phthisis.  Directly  the  project  was  mooted  it  was 
declared  by  some  ^'  frieuds  of  the  people  ^  that  this  w*as  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  that  the  local  authority  were  going  in  for  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  phthisis,  with  all  its  armamentarium  of  pre- 
vention. It  was  not  until  the  public  had  been  informed  that  such 
action  was  not  at  all  in  immediate  contemplation,  that  they  could  be 
got  to  give  their  approval  to  the  sanatorium  scheme.  At  the  present 
time  this  project  was  well  afoot  and  going  strongly,  and  he  was  glad 
to  think  that  by  the  excellent  object  lesson  of  the  sanatorium's 
practical  work,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  shew  people  that  tuber- 
culous disease  was  both  preventable  and  curable,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  to  the  adoption  of  notification,  which,  of  course,  must  ultimately 
follow,  if  we  were  to  deal  at  all  effectively  with  consumption  as  it 
existed  in  the  community. 

Bailie  Polulbb  (Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
Edinburgh)  said  the  Corporation  of  that  City  appointed  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Health  Committee  to  consider  whether  any 
obligation  lay  upon  the  municipality  with  reference  to  consumption. 
After  receiving  from  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn  a  report  on  the  conditions 
of  the  disease  in  the  City  for  the  year  1898,  they  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  leading  medical  men  ot  Edinburgh,  representatives  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  the  Boyal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  That  meeting  afforded  a  good  illustration 
of  the  adage  that  '^doctors  differ."  They  had,  however,  a  concensus 
of  opinion  on  this  point,  that  unquestionably  an  obligation  did  lie 
upon  the  Corporation  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Sir  Henry 
Littlejohn  had  shown  them  in  his  admirable  report  that  last  year 
530  persons  lost  their  lives  in  Edinburgh  by  pulmonary  consumption, 
the  average  age  of  those  persons  being  thirty-four  years.  Two-thirds 
ot'  those  had  lived  in  houses  of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms.  It  might  be 
estimated  that  of  those  who  died  in  such  conditions  each  communi- 
cated the  disease  to  at  least  one  other  person.  The  conclusion  that 
the  sub-committee  came  to  was — ^that  since  doctors  had  told  them 
that  those  persons  were  dying  of  a  disease  which  in  its  later  stage 
was  most  infectious,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  protect 
relatives  and  neighbours  who  were  thus  jeopardised,  and  to  provide 
for  the  isolation  of  dangerous  cases.  Sir  Henry  Littlejohn  suggested 
that  they  should  have  provision  to  the  extent  of  100  beds,  and  he 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Sir  Henry  would  suggest  that  the  old 
hospital  which  they  were  at  present  using  for  fever  patients  should 
be  so  converted  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  100  extreme  cases 
of  consumption.  If  Sir  Henry  made  such  a  suggestion  Mr.  PoUard 
was  satisfied  the  Corporation  would  support  him.     It  would  practic- 
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'  be  a  home  for  the  dying,  but  it  would  take  away  a  source  of 
eerful  and  dangerous  infection  from  crowded  localities,  and  so,  it 
3  reasonable  to  belieye,  result  in  the  saving  of  many  Htos  in  future 
rs.  In  conclusion  the  speaker  thought  it  was  needless  to  go  in 
notification  until  they  were,  at  all  eventf*,  in  some  measure 
pared  to  deal  with  the  state  of  matters  that  notification  would 
eal.  Without  notification  they  had  at  present,  if  Edinburgh 
^ht  be  taken  as  an  example,  more  knowledge  regarding  the  extent 
the  disease  and  the  conditions  of  its  victims  than  they  were  able 
grapple  with.  They  must  educate  and  prepare  the  public  by 
king  known  the  facts  that  lie  to  their  hand.  Notification  would 
n  be  easier  to  obtain,  and  ratepayers  more  willing  to  pay  the  costs 
ich  it  would  entail. 

Sib  Hsnby  Littlejohx  (Edinburgh)  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
^tate  that  the  voice  of  the  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh  was 
ally  opposed  to  the  notification  of  phthisis.  Edinburgh  consisted 
[lost  entirely  of  medical  men  and  hotel  and  lodging  house  keepers, 
(I  for  him  to  go  against  the  medical  profession  would  be  to  commit 
o^e-se.  He  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Drs.  Newsholme  and  Niven 
'  beinsT  pioneers  in  this  question,  and,  old  as  he  was,  he  believed  he 
Duld  live  to  see  the  day  when  notification  of  phthisis  would  be 
forced.  He  was  bound  to  say,  however,  that  even  the  most 
:elligent  of  our  citizens  still  required  to  be  educated,  and  until  the 
blic  were  more  educated  he  must  give  his  vote  against  compulsory 
•tification. 

Dr.  H.  Cooper  Pattin  (Norwich)  urged  that  children  in  the  public 
hools  should  be  taught  the  usual  conditions  under  which  tubercu- 
-iis  was  contracted,  the  means  by  which  it  was  most  frequently 
read,  and  the  simple  precautions  by  which  the  danger  of  infection 
uld  be  minimised ;  and  in  his  opinion  more  could  be  done  in  that 
\Y  towards  controlling  the  disease  than  by  notification  or  sanatoria. 

Dr.  J.  Gbotes  (Carisbrooke)  remarked  that  a  fee  often  greased  the 
lieels,  and  if  they  could  have  voluntary  notifications  which  would 
\  paid  for,  the  medical  officers  would  know  where  disease  existed, 
he  ought  to  know  in  the  case  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
sease.  What  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  seemed  to  want, 
)wever,  was  some  authority  by  which  persons  who  had  reached  the 
;tively  infectious  stage  of  consumption  should  be  removed  to  a 
>spital  where  they  could  not  communicate  the  disease  to  others, 
id  where  they  themselves  would  have  something  like  comfort  in 
mv  last  days. 

Tlie  discussion  was  closed  without  the  resolution  being  put. 
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"  The  Smoke  Nuisance  and  the  Medical  OMcer  of  Healthy  bi/ 
Joseph  Priestley,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.F.H.,  M.O.H.,  Lam- 
beth, 

(Fellow.) 

The  Welsh  coal  strike '  of  last  year  (1898)  caused  public 
attention  to  be  drawn  anew,  and  with  considerable  emphasis,  to 
the  smoke  nuisance,  and,  as  since  the  strike,  the  public  are  still 
agitating  in  and  out  of  Parliament  for  more  vigorous  action 
to  be  taken  by  sanitary  authorities,  I  am  venturinfir  to  lay  the 
matter  before  a  Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  with 
a  view  to  expressions  of  opinions. 

From  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  (1819  and  on- 
wards), special  attention  has  been  again  and  again  drawn  to 
the  nuisance  and  danger  to  health  arising  from  the  emission 
into  the  atmosphere  of  unbumt  or  incompletely  burnt  gases 
and  carbon,  and  many  Commissions  and  Departmental  Enquiries 
have  been  appointed  and  held  with  a  view  to  finding  out  means 
(if  any)  of  minimising  such  nuisances  and  dangers  to  health. 

All  are  agreed  that  these  nuisances  and  dangers  to  health 
are  real ;  all  are  agreed  that  anything  that  contaminates  or 
renders  impure  the  air  which  is  breathed  minute  by  minute, 
and  second  by  second,  reacts  on  the  health  of  those  breathing 
it ;  all  are  agreed,  too,  that  it  is  possible  to  practically  reduce 
the  emission  of  black  smoke;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ^11  must 
admit  that  a  certain  percentage  of  smoke  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  representing  direct!}/  the  work  being  done  by  boilers  and 
furnaces  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  indirectly  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  public  opinion  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question  has  resulted  in  Acts  of  Parliament  being  from  time  to 
time  passed,  such  legislative  interference  being  crystallised  in 
the  sections  of  the  different  Public  Health  Acts  as  follows: — 

The  1875  Act  for  England  and  Wales  deals  with  the  Ques- 
tion in  the  nuisance  section — 91,  which  defines,  or  exemplifies, 
amongst  nuisances — "(1)  any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does 
not,  as  far  as  practicable,  consume  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
combustible  used  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  working  engines 
by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse,  brewery,  bake- 
house, or  gaswork,  or  in  any  manufacturing  or  trade  process 
whatsoever ;  and  (2)  any  chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of  a 
f  private   dwelling-house)   sending    forth    black  smoke   in  such 

I  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance."     There  is  an  important  proviso 

^  to  the  section  to  the  effect  that  '•  where  a  person  is  summoned 
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Pore  any  Court  in  respect  of  a  nuisance  arising  from  a  fire- 
Lce  or  furnace  which  does  not  consume  the  smoke  arising  from 
I  combustible  used  in  such  fireplace  or  furnace,  the  Court 
ill  hold  that  no  nuisance  is  created  within  the  meaning  of 
s  Act,  and  dismiss  the  complaint,  if  it  is  satisfied  that'  such 
;place  or  furnace  is  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  consume 
far  as  practicable,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
.nufacture  or  trade,  all  smoke  arising  therefrom,  and  that 
*h  fireplace  or  furnace  has  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
^on  having  the  charge  thereof.** 

The  1891  Act  for  London  deals  with  smoke  in  Sections  23 
1  24  as  follow  : — 

Section  23  relates  to  smoke  consumption  or  burning  in 
mection  with  furnaces  and  steam  vessels,  which  must  be 
istructed  as  far  as  possible  with  such  an  object  in  view ; 
lilst,  where  furnaces  are  so  constructed,  care  must  in  addition 
taken  by  those  in  charge — e,ff*j  stokers — who  by  personal 
gligence  may  become  liable  to  the  fines  and  penalties  mentioned 
the  Act — viz.,  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  and  on  a  second 
ti\'iction  to  a  fine  of  £10  ;  and  on  each  subsequent  conviction 
a  fine  double  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the  last 
eceding  conviction. 

All  the  smoke  need  not  be  consumed  or  burnt,  and  it  is 
[fieient  to  show  that  precautions  have  been  taken  as  far  as 
ssible,  both  in  construction  of  furnaces  and  in  attention  given 
stokers. 

Section  24  consists  of  two  sub-sections — the  first  of  which 
als  with  furnaces  and  fireplaces  not  consuming  their  own 
loke,  and  the  second  with  chimneys  (not  being  the  chimneys 
private  dwelling-houses)  sending  forth  black  smoke  in  such 
lantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance — owners  of  the  chimneys  not 
iving  the  power  to  defend  themselves  against  the  summons  by 
owing  that  the  emission  of  the  black  smoke  was  due  to  the 
i^ligence  of  their  servants  (vide  Barnes  v,  Akroyd,  L.  R., 
Q.B.,474.) 

In  connection  with  Sect.  24  there  is  a  proviso  as  in  the  1875 
ct,  but  this  proviso,  important  as  it  is,  has  reference  only  to 
e  sub-section  dealing  with  furnaces  and  fireplaces  not  consum- 
g  their  own  smoke  (vide  Mekes  r.  King,  53  L.  T.  (N.  S.) 
I),  at  least  so  say  the  lawyers. 

The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  defines  as  a  nuisance 
Section  16,  any  fireplace  or  furnace  not  consuming,  as  far  as 
*acticable,  its  own  smoke,  and  any  chimney  (not  being  the 
limney  of  a  private  dwelling  house)  sending  forth  smoke  (note 
le  omission  of  the  qualifying  word  "  black  ")  in  such  quantity 
I  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health. 
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In  all  these  Acts,  tliere  are  one  or  two  points  in  common, 
viz,: 

(1)  That  the  nuisance  must  arise  from  black  smoke  except  in 
the  1897  Act. 

(2)  That  a  proviso  has  been  inserted,  except  in  the  1897  Act, 
whereby  a  means  is  offered  of  contracting  out  of  liability 
as  laid  down  by  the  Statutes,  but  only  (so  say  the 
lawyers)  in  respect  of  fireplaces  and  furnaces  which  do 
not  consume  their  own  smoke. 

(3)  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  nuisance  injurious  to 

health. 

The  Law  then  is  simple,  and  the  idea  of  the  Legislature 
theoretically  just,  for,  whilst  recognising  that  black  smoke  is  a 
nuisance  (and  the  blackness  and  the  quantity  of  such  black 
smoke  are  all  im|X)rtant  considerations),  it  is  expressly  stated 
that,  with  a  view  to  manufacturing  industries  being  protected, 
no  nuisance  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  where  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  are  so  constructed  as  to  consume,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  own  smoke,  and  where  due  attention  is  given 
to  the  stoking. 

Nothing,  I  rei)eat,  could  be  simpler  than  the  state  of  the  law 
as  first  propounded,  but  unfortunately  the  lawyers  have  twisted 
and  turned  the  sections  so  that,  with  reference  to  a  nuisance 
from  black  smoke  issuing  from  a  chimney,  the  proviso  shall  not 
hold  good,  and  that,  therefore,  black  smoke  per  se  is  a  nuisance, 
and  any  Authority  which  can,  by  its  officers  or  by  other 
witnesses,  produce  evidence  as  to  the  emission  of  black  smoke 
from  a  chimney  (other  than  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling 
house)  on  a  certain  date  or  dates,  and  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  must  of  necessity  obtain  a  conviction  (penalty  or  fine), 
unless  the  defendants  can  produce  rebutting  evidence  that  on 
the  dates  and  at  the  times  mentioned,  black  smoke  was  not  so 
issuing. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  black  smoke  is  a 
side  issue,  and  one  about  which  thci*e  ought  to  be  little  room 
for  quibbling.  I  am  aware  that  elaborate  rules  have  been  laid 
down  for  gauging  the  density  of  smoke  (in  my  own  district 
manufacturers  place  up  in  their  furnace  rooms  coloured  dia- 

frams  for  the  use  of  stokers  I ),  but  a  simple  method  that  may 
e  adopted  with  advantage  is  to  regard  smoke  as  black  when  it 
is  impossible  to  differentiate  where  the  rim  of  the  chimney 
ends  and  the  stream  of  the  issuing  smoke  begins. 

Black  smoke,  then,  issuing  from  a  chimney  (other  than  that 
of  a  private  dwelling-house)  is  per  se  a  nuisance,  and  taking  the 
opinions  of  the  lawyers  as  laid  down  in  reported  cases  and  fol- 
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ring  out  their  arguments  to  their  farthest  conclosions,  the 
\y  way  to  ensure  the  provisions  of  the  exemption  clauses  of 
i  Acts  being  applicable  is  to  have  no  chimneys  I  This  is  a 
newhat  startling  statement,  but  it  is  warranted  by  the  ex- 
rience  of  my  own  Authority  before  a  Court  of  Summary 
risdiction  at  the  end  of  last  year  in  a  case  in  which  I  was 
)poBnaed,  as  Medical  Officer,  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of 
.*  defendants  to  the  effect  that  tne  best  practicable  means 
I  been  taken  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  or  practicable  the 
isance  arising  from  the  emission  of  smoke.  My  evidence 
s  held  to  be  inadmissible  as  the  summons  was  taken  out  in 
inection  with  a  chimney ;  that  is  to  say,  had  there  been  no 
imney  mentioned,  my  evidence  would  have  been  taken,  and 
*  defendants  in  all  probability  would  have  got  off.  In  Lon- 
ti,  to  ensure  a  conviction,  to  make  it  compulsory  for  a 
iiiistrate  to  convict,  action  must  be  taken  under  sect.  24, 
>-sect.  ft,  which  states  that  "any  chimney  (not  being  the 
imney  of  a  private  dwelling-house)  sending  forth  black  smoke 
such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance  shall  be  a  nuisance  liable 
be  dealt  with  summarily  under  the  Act** 
It  naturally  follows,  and  in  the  case  of  my  Authority  actually 
s  followed,  that  firms  which  have  spent  large  amounts  of 
jney  in  fitting  their  furnaces  and  boilers  with  smoke  pre- 
II t ion  appliances  (e.g,^  mechanical  stokers,  steam  jets,  air 
ists,  grids,  hollow  and  split  bridges,  &c.),  may  be  fined  as 
ich  as  £50  and  £100,  because  on  certain  dates  black  smoke 
IS  found  to  be  issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  their  furnaces, 
*\  no  evidence  was  admissible  as  to  the  patent  appliances  used 
the  kind  of  fuel  employed.  Did  black  smoke  on  such  and 
ch  a  date  issue  from  the  chimney?      K  so,  conviction  must 

How. 

I  do  not  propose  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  causation 
black  smoke,  nor  do  I  propose  considering  the  hundred  and 
(i  appliances  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
11(1  are  still  being  introduced),  and  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
rious  patentees,  consume  all  smoke  arising  from  furnaces  and 
ilers,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  kind  of  fuel  used  —e.g.,,  best 
t-lsh  coal  or  leather  trimmings.  I  must,  however,  remark  in 
^siuf^  that  the  practically  perfect  smoke-prevention  appliance 
is  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  our  colleagues,  the  engineers,  have 
•Tef ore  a  magnificent  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity ; 
lilst  careful  and  frequent  stoking  of  proper,  high-class  fuel 
still,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge,  one  of  the 
>t,  if  not  the  best,  means  of  minimising  the  nuisance  from 
loke.  What  I  wish,  therefore,  to  empnasise  is  that  when  a 
in  or  firms  are  using  the  best  practicaole  means,  and  taking 
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all  necessary  precaatioiis  as  to  stoking,  &c.,  they  ought  not  to 
be  harassed  and  persecuted  by  prosecutions  for  smoke  nuisances 
by  Sanitary  Authorities.  All  smoke  cannot  be  prevented 
except  by  shutting  down  all  factory  and  workshop  fires ;  and 
recognising  the  difficulty  of  consuming  smoke  when  once 
formed,  it  follows  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  such 
prevention  consists  in  frequent  and  careful  light  stokings, 
with  or  without  mechanical  appliances,  and  the  use  of  suitable 
fuel — sufficient  boiler-power  being,  of  course,  a  sine  qua  non. 

By  such  means  there  ought  to  be  little,  if  any,  black  smoke 
properly  so-called,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  black  smoke, 
and  black  smoke  only,  is  a  nuisance  when  issuing  from  a  boiler 
or  furnace  chimney,  no  action  lying  against  Firms,  who,  by  care 
and  attention,  limit  the  amount  of  the  dark  shade  of  the  smoke 
issuing  from  their  chimneys.  Further  than  this,  a  reasonable 
time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  first  firings  up  and  the  after- 
stokings,  and  a  reasonable  length  of  time  spent  in  observations 
by  the  inspectors.  Different  towns  have  laid  down  different 
working  rules,  e.g, : 

Birmingham  allows  15  min.  black  smoke  per  hour. 

Croydon  „      10 


Blackburn  „        7 


Lieeds  „        5     „  „  „ 

Manchester        „  4to6  „  „  „ 


Liverpool  „        4 

Nottingham       „  3to5 

Sheffield  „  2  to  6 

L.C.C.  „  lto5 

The  length  of  observations  vary  from  10  minutes  in  Nottingham 
to  2  or  3  hours  in  Bath — hourly  observations  being  the  most 
general,  and  5  to  7  minutes  the  average  allowance  (maximum) 
of  black  smoke  per  hour. 

I  ask  for  consistency  of  action,  and  where  necessary,  prosecu- 
tions but  not  persecutions. 


"  Gcmnister  Disecwe^^  hy  C.  L.  Hirminguam,  M.D. 

By  gannister  disease  I  wish  to  designate  an  affection  of  the 
respiratory  system,  which  prevails  to  an  extent  wliich  I  shall 
presently  indicate,  among  those  who  are  employed  in  mining  or 

grinding,  or  quarrying,  or  converting  into  oricks  the  material 
nown  as  gannister.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  a  diffuse 
fibrosis,  which  gradually  causes  the  conversion  of  so  much  of 
the  interstitial  substance  of  the  lungs  into  fibroid  tissue,  as  to 
result  in  the  destruction  of  a  great  amount  of  the  pulmonarj* 
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ing  surface,  and  to  lead  to  death  in  from  two  to  five  years, 

being  then  dne  to  exhaustion,  or  to  some  affection  second- 
>  this  fibrosis. 

the  irritant  producing  this  disease  is  silicious,  it  becomes 
'iiient  to  place  it  under  the  heading  silicosis^  in  the  group 
eases  comprehended  by  the  term  pneumoconiosis. 
th,  on  account  of  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
ster  workers  have  to  follow  their  trade,  and  particularly 
ise  of  the  special  characters  of  the  causative  agent,  the 
>e  differs  widely  from  other  forms  of  pneumoconiosis 
I'to  described.  And,  to  my  mind,  it  bears  no  resemblance 
ioever  to  puhnonary  tuberculosis  if  diagnosis  be  carried 
ith  ordinary  care. 

m  find  no  record  of  a  trade  disease  which  furnishes  such 
xh  death-rate  as  does  gannister  disease  among  those 
rcfl  in  the  gannister  industry.  And  I  regret  to  have  to 
nv  conviction  that  it  is  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in 
I  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  exercised  over 
^articular  industry  that  many  valuable  lives  are  sacrificed 

year. 

nnister  is  an  exceedingly  compact,  close-grained,  and 
V  silicious  rock,  found  to  occur  in  the  under-clays  of  the 

coal  measures  of  certain  limited  areas  of  the  coalfields 
orthumberland,  Denbighshire  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
:liam),  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (chiefly  about  the 
'  of  the  Don,  between  Penistone  and  Sheffield),  and  a  few 

places.  It  is  only  in  the  places  that  I  have  specially 
d  that  gannbter  possesses  a  high  commercial  value. 
is  to  the  gannister  industry,  as  carried  on  in  the  valley  of 
)on,  that  my  notes  especially  apply.  I  lived  for  several 
close  to  the  gannister  workings,  which  are  fairly  extensive 
is  district,  and  had  during  my  residence  in  these  parts 
?  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  gannister 
e  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed, 
/ing  to  the  almost  adamantine  hardness  of  gannister,  it  is 
I  to  be  practically  impossible  to  produce  it  in  quantity  by 
rdinary  methods  of  mining.  And  recourse  has  to  be  had 
asting  operations,  which  are  carried  out  mostly  with 
nite. 

nnister  is  carried  in  the  ordinary  way  in  corves  from  the 
ings  in  the  pits  to  the  surface,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
rful  grinding-mills  where  it  is  pulverised.  It  is  then 
'  to  be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known 
ister  bricks  and  tiles.  These  latter  possess,  in  the  highest 
e,  the  power  of  resisting  elevated  temperatures  such  as 
'  bricks  and  tiles  would  be  unable  to  withstand. 
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It  is  because  of  this  unique  property  that  ganuister  is  almost 
universally  used  in  the  lining  of  the  bottoms  of  Bessemer 
convertors. 

Those  engaged  in  working  gannister  who  are  liable  to  become 
affected  by  gannister  disease  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
groups : — 

(a)  Gannister  miners  (which  will  include  the  few  gannister 

quarrymen) ; 
(h)  Gannister  grinders ; 
((')  Gannister  brickmakers. 

The  degree  of  liability  is  different  in  each  of  these  three 
groups. 

Let  me  first  indicate  how  the  miner  gets  affected. 

In  consequence  of  the  preparatory  drilling  for  the  blasting, 
a  largo  amount  of  finely-divided  gannister  gets  scattered  about 
the  workman's  place.  Already,  as  a  result  of  previous  blasting, 
much  gannister  dust  is  about  on  the  floor,  walls,  &c.  The 
blast  is  fired.  Then  suddenly  the  atmosphere  becomes  agitated, 
and  then  charged  with  fine  gannister  dust.  Before  it  has  time 
to  settle  the  miner  is  compelled  to  go  on  with  his  work  breathing 
this  dangerous  air.  As  a  result  he  inspires  a  certain  quantity 
of  finely-divided  particles  of  gannister,  and  if  these  get  arrested 
on  the  moist  mucous  membranes  of  the  upper  air-passages^  he 
is  safe — for  a  time,  at  least.  But  the  time  soon  arrives  when, 
either  owing  to  an  exti'a  large  dose  of  gannister  dust  having 
been  inspired,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  wounded  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  due  to  a  simple,  acute,  or  chronic  bronchitis, 
a  quantity  of  the  dust  becomes  implanted  in  the  bronchial  or 
bronchiolar  mucous  membranes,  which  the  ordinary  expulsive 
mechanism  fails  to  eject.  This  causes  mechanical  irritation  at 
first,  but  leads  to  reactionary  simple  inflammation  with  leuco- 
cytal  infiltration,  which  in  turn  terminates  in  the  production  of 
fibroid  tissue. 

Before  long  organisms  of  suppuration  find  their  way  into 
those  areas  of  simple  inflammation,  and  a  form  of  simple 
bronchitis  results.  This  constitutes  the  first  objective  evidence 
of  gannister  in  the  miner. 

Because  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  gannister  dust,  composed 
as  it  is  of  relatively  large  very  sharp  and  exceedingly  hard 
particles,  which  has  become  settled  in  the  lungs,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  fibrosis  extends  rapidly  m  both  lungs. 
Within  a  year  the  clinical  type  has  become  fully  developed. 
The  miner  is  now  an  anaemic  enfeebled  individual,  breathing 
rapidly  and  with  great  difficulty,  incapable  of  making  any 
physical  effort,  and  troubled  with  a  perpetually  hacking  cough. 
He  walks  about  his  village  an  object  to  pity,  "  waiting  for  nis 
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Perhaps  he  will  have  four  more,  commonly  he  will 
have  two  or  three  years  to  wait. 

is  unnecessary  for  me  to  picture  to  you  the  history  of  the 
en  gannister  grinder  or  gannister  brickmaker.  For  you 
eadily  understand  how  these  latter  classes  suffer  in  almost 
;ely  the  same  manner  as  the  gannister  miner. 

is  desirable  that  I  should  now  place  before  you  the 
tics  I  have  collected  relating  to  gannister  disease.  Before 
so  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  have  experienced  great 
ilties  in  collecting  my  data.  And  I  regret,  that  for  my 
Qal  security,  I  am  obliged  to  withold  many  facts  and 
?nces,  which  might  otherwise  greatly  enhance  my  enquiry 
ny  report.  But  I  am  confident  some  investigation  will  be 
uted  before  long,  which  will  fearlessly  probe  into  all  the 
?ries  of  this  trade. 

e  number  of  gannister  workers  residing  in  the  Stocks- 
e-cum-Deepcar  district  may  be  taken  approximatelv  as  420 
and  boys  during  the  years  to  which  my  figures  refer.  Of 
J  56  per  cent,  are  miners,  i^.,  engaged  in  winning  gannister 
t  pits,  the  remaining  44  per  cent,  being  employed  in  the 
er  manipulation  of  gannister  above  ground,  t.«.,  as  grinders, 
makers,  labourers,  etc  The  labourers  never  suffer  from 
ister  disease.  They  constitute  between  16  and  17  per 
of  the  total  number  above  given.  If  I  reject  the  number 
>ourers  then  from  my  calculations,  I  am  left  to  deal  with 
bannister  workers  residing  in  Stocksbridge-cum-Deepcar, 

to  contract  gannister  disease. 

xt  turning  to  the  number  of  deaths  record  as  due  to 
Ister  disease,  I  find  during  the  years  1891,  1892  and  1893, 
ire  attributed  to  gannister  disease.     This  is  an  absurdly 

total  for  that  period.     As  a  matter  of  fact  most  probably 
V  deaths  occurred  during  that  period  but  were  erroneously 
losed  as  pulmonary  phthisis, 
lyhow,  coming  to  a  later  period  for  purposes  of  comparison 

other  dangerous  trades,  I  present  a  table  giving  the 
)er  of  deaths  per  annum  for  each  succeeding  year,  per 
iand,  engaged  in  the  dangerous  branches  of  the  gannister 
)try : 

During  1894  there  were  22*86 
„      1895         „  28-59 


„       1896  „  17-14 

„       1897         „  28-59 

„      1898  „  14-29 


Deaths  from  gannister 

disease  per  1,000 

workers. 


e  figure  giving  an  average  annual  rate  of  22*29  per  1,000 
ers. 
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The  total  immber  of  deaths  from  ganiiister  disease  recordeii 
during  the  above  five  years  in  Stocksbridge-cum-Deepcar  was 
39.     There  being  thus  7'8  deaths  each  year  on  Rn  average. 

According  to  the  data  I  have  collected  it  appears  that  thi 
mortality  rates  amongst  gannister  miners,  grindei-s  (including 
surface  quarymen)  and  brickniakers,  differs  in  the  proportioiis 
that  the  following  table  indicates  : 
For  each  1,000  employed  in  each  gi'onp  of — 

Gannister  Miners      each  vear     ...      42'3  die. 

Grinders         .,"  ...     17'J-Sl    „ 

„         Brickmakers  „  ...      22-2    „ 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  the  mortality  amongst  oannister 
grinders  is  eight  times  as  great  as  amongst  brickmakers  and 
/our  times  as  great  as  occurs  among  gannister  miners. 

The  wonder  is  that  men  can  be  induced  to  work  at  a  trade 
like  gannister  grinding  where  there  is  the  appalling  high 
mortality  rate  of  179-8  per  1,0U0. 

Let  us  now  see  what  has  been  done  to  try  and  lessen  this 
fearful  sacrificing  of  human  life.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  any  little  efforts  which  have  up  to  the  present  been 
made  with  a  view  of  preventing  this  disease  are  absolutely  of 
no  value. 

About  189 1  a  form  of  oro-nasal  respirator  was  intniduced,  to 
be  worn  by  the  men — when  their  masters  were  watching  them ! 
The  respirator  consisted  of  an  ill-fitting,  crudely-made  mask  of 
gauze,  or  perforated  metal,  to  contain  a  moistened  sponge  and 
cover  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  thus  charm  away  the  fatal 
gannister  dust.  But  it  was  totally  unfitted  for  any  such  func- 
tion, even  when  the  workman  thought  it  prudent  to  wear  it. 

How  could  a  crude  form  of  respirator  remain  so  close  to  a 
man's  face — doing  such  toilsome  work  as  using  a  pick  or  sledge- 
hammer, or  shovelling  a  heavy  material — as  to  prevent  dnst 
entering  his  air-passages?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the 
men  wear  their  respirators  except  when  doing  quiet  work,  and 
many  of  them  for  convenience  have  holes  made  through  the 
gauze  to  admit  their  tobacco-pipes! 

Again,  there  is  no  severe  penalty  enforced  against  those  who 
care  to  work  without  their  respirators. 

About  fii'o  years  ago  the  practice  of  using  steam-jets  over 
tlie  grindei-s  came  into  use.  Bnt  cases  of  gannisl:er  disease 
seem  still  to  occur  with  the  same  frequency  as  before  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  only  other  preventive  measure  I  know  to  have  been 
tried  is  the  sprinkling  of  water,  carried  into  the  pits  in  ordinary 
drinking-bottles,  where  punching  for  blasting  is  going  on. 


:he 
ms      i 
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ith  a  view  to  lessening  the  mortality  from  this  disease  I 
1  ventnre  to  suggest  that  a  committee  of  independent  and 
Lssed  experts  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject, 

0  draw  up  rules  to  regidate  the  production  and  elaboration 
nnister,  the  same  to  be  enforced  under  severe  penalties, 
v'ould  submit  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  committee  the 
ving  suggestions : — 

Only  adult  men  between  the  ages  of  18  years  and  60  years 
d  be  allowed  to  work  at  the  gannister  trade. 
Before  commencing  work  at  the  gannister  trade  all  such 
should  submit  to  a  rigid  medical  examination  at  the  hands 
L  experienced  medical  man,  and  be  found  to  be  absolutely 
from  all  disease  of  the  respiratory,  cardiac,  or  renal  systems. 
All  men  engaged  at  working  gannister  should  be  medically 
lined  at  least  every  three  months,  and  not  allowed  to  con- 
?  work  if  any  evidence  of  bronchitis  (or  other  affection  of 
vspiratory  system  be  discovered).  On  the  disappearance 
ich  evidences  they  may  be  permitted  to  resume  work,  but 
Id  for  six  months  subsequently  be  medically  examined  once 
nth. 

If  an  efficiently  protective  respirator  can  be  found,  its  use 
1(1  be  enforced  under  severe  penalties. 
Frequent  inspections  should  be  made  of  both  the  surface 
inderground  gannister  workings  by  a  capable  Government 
il. 

Automatically-acting  machinery  should  be  employed  where- 
})racticable. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  water  should  be  produced  from  a 
both  before  and  after  all  processes  calculated  to  agitate 

Ventilation  should  be  at  all  times  as  efficient  as  possible. 

1  conclusion,  I  venture  to  think  I  have  stated  sufficient 
I  relating  to  the  dangers  of  the  gannister  trade  to  workers 
^nvince  you  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  an  open  and 
iistive  enquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  conditions 
tr  which  this  trade  is  practised,  with  a  view  to  determine 
active  measures  adequate  to  make  it  safe  to  work  at  this 
3,  if  such  can  be  found. 

liave  only  to  add  an  expression  of  my  thanks  to  my  friend 
Robertshaw  of  Stocksbridge  (Yorkshire)  for  many  valuable 
i  he  has  supplied  me  with.  He  is  at  present  preparing  a 
r  dealing  especially  with  the  clinical  and  pathological 
cts  of  the  subject  of  gannister  disease.  It  is  for  that 
Dn  that  I  have  entered  only  so  far  into  the  pathology  of 
lister  disease  as  appeared  to  me  sufficient  for  the  informa- 
of  The  Sanitary  Institute. 


CONGRESS  AT  SOUTHAMPTON 

(anU„,„d). 

CONFERENCE  OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS   OP 
SCHOOLS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
bv  the  President,  Charles  E.  Shelly,  M.A,,  M.D., 
M.K.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal, 
Part  m.,  Vol.  XX. 


"  Jlie  Treatment  of  Teeth  during  School  Life,"  by  S.  Spokes, 

M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.Eng. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  respond  to  an  invitation  to  say  something 
about  teeth ;  for  my  own  reminiscences  of  general  medical 
practice,  and  what  I  hear  and  see  of  present  methods,  lead  one 
to  believe  that  too  many  medical  men  and  others  interested  in 
hygiene  are  inclined  to  overlook  tlie  importance  of  the 
condition  of  the  teeth. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  well  at  the  commencement  of  this  short 
communication  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  prevalence  of  caries 
of  the  teeth.  The  various  causes  of  this  disease  do  not,  how- 
ever, come  within  the  scope  of  my  present  subject.  It  nmst 
be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  moat  common  dei>artnre  from  a 
normal,  healthy,  condition  of  the  human  body  is  found  in  the 
decay  of  the  teeth.  Although  if  was  generally  known  that  chil- 
dren s  mouths  afforded  evidence  of  mucli  decay,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  actual  extent  has  been  demonstrated. 
Some  seven  years  ago,  the  British  Dental  Association  made 
arrangements  for  a  collective  investigation  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  teeth  of  children  in  Poor  Law  schools,  workhouses  and 
reformatories.  The  following  figures  refer  to  an  examination 
of  10,500  English  and  Scotch  boys  and  girls  of  an  average  age 
of  12  years: — These  children  had  37,000  unsomid  teeth. 
There  were  18,000  decayed  temporary  teeth,  more  than  half  of 
which  should  have  been  "stopped."  There  were  19,000 
permanent  teeth,  13,000  of  whicn  should  have  been  saved,  and 
6,000  required  extraction.  Fourteen  per  cent,  had  teeth  free 
from  decay. 

Other  oDservations  go  to  show  that  higher  in  the  social  scale 
the  prevalence  of  decay  is  still  greater.  For  instance,  ont  of 
560  boys  at  Haileybuiy  College  we  found  701  of  the  permanent 
teeth  were  already  lost,  1,778  nad  been  stopped,  1,743  required 
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>ing,  and  that  only  13  had  sound  permanent  teeth, 
nty-one  others  had  been  rendered  artificially  sound  by 
>ings  and  extractions. 

:)art  from  the  desirability  of  securing  a  hygienic  condition 
e  mouth  and  teeth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual, 
natter  may  also  be  regarded  from  a  national  aspect.  For 
nee,  many  of  the  boys  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  go  into  the 
J  and  the  Army;  and  only  last  year  more  than  1,700 
d-be  recruits  were  refused  on  account  of  defective  state  of 
teeth.  The  authorities  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
ng  high  demands,  and  quite  recently  it  has  been  decided 

the  examining  medical  officers  shall  be  empowered  to 
in  special  dental  advice  when  thought  desirable,  in  the 

that  some  of  these  men,  otherwise  eligible,  may  be  secured 
he  Services. 

mongst  the  higher  class  boys,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
of  similar  rejections  of  those  seeking  commissions.  After 
spensive  educational  preparation,  and  special  coaching  and 
iming,  parents  are  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  son  has 
d  to  pass  his  medical  examination  on  account  of  his  teeth 
fT  below  the  standard  required. 

ow,  much — ^if  not  all — of  this  trouble  to  the  individual  and 
•ace  would  be  obviated  by  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
ttention  to  the  teeth  during  school  life.  And  those  whose 
riess  it  is  to  treat  the  teeth  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 

disease  can  only  be  prevented  and  controlled  by  a 
^rnatic  periodical  inspection  of  the  teeth  with  the  assistance 
he  dental  probe  and  mirror.     It  is  of  no  use  to  wait  until 

comes  as  a  warning;  a  tooth  that  is  aching  has  escaped 
best  moment  for  "  stopping."  Early  discovery  of  a  cavity 
ecay,  and  prompt  treatment  of  it,  is  by  far  the  better  method 
both  patient  and  operator.  The  periodical  inspection  also 
vs  whether  the  pupil  is  doing  the  best  from  a  prophylactic 
5ct  by  a  proper  use  of  the  tootn-brush,  to  keep  the  mouth  in 
rgienic  state.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  inspection 

early  operations  can  control,  to  a  very  larfi^e  extent,  the 
irrenoe  ofcaries  during  that  period  of  lifiwhen  most  of  the 
chief  is  done.  The  care  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  also  of 
:;h  more  importance  than  is  generally  allowed,  and  the 
ious  points  which  arise  in  the  treatment  of  irregularity 
elf  a  cause  of  decay)  can  only  be  successfully  dealt  with  by 
iodical  inspection  by  the  dental  expert. 
There  are  some  hopeful  signs  that  these  demands  are  being 
Dgnlsed  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  and  super- 
on  of  Poor  Law  school  children.  Already  many  of  the 
%rds  of  Guardians  have,  with  the  sanction  of   the  Local 
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Govemment  Board,  appointed  dental  of&cers,  and  the  latter 
authority  has  issued  a  list  of  suggested  rules  for  such  posts. 
It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  the  dental  treatment  of 
these  children  should  be  required  of  the  medical  officer;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  great  object  is  to  save  the  teeth  by  early 
stopping,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  extraction,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  medical  officer  cannot  be  expected  to  add  to 
his  ordinary  duties. 

Children  of  the  next  higher  class — f.^.,  Board  school 
children — are  practically  left  \\ithout  conservative  treatment, 
and  so  are  in  a  much  more  neglected  state  than  the  Poor  Law 
children.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  obtain  hospital  treatment, 
but  probably  only  in  the  form  of  extraction.  One  of  the 
children's  hospitals  in  London — the  North-Eastern — has,  how- 
ever, made  a  new  departure.  The  post  of  Dental  Surgeon  is  a 
paid  appointment ;  and  last  year  this  officer,  Dr.  Pare,  was  able 
to  make  470  stoppings  in  children's  teeth.  Some  School 
Boards  appear  to  be  moving  in  this  matter,  so  that  before  long 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  may  be  done  for  these  children 
of  the  State — for  such  they  have  become,  no  less  than  the 
pauper.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  the  school,  and  a  great 
deal  is  said  and  written  about  the  necessity  of  proper  feeding 
for  them.  But  there  can  no  longer  be  doubt  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  not  in  a  dental  condition  to  deal  properly 
with  the  food  supplied,  and  this  leakage  in  the  benevolent 
schemes  propounded  can  only  be  remedied  by  dental  supervision. 

With  regard  to  the  children  of  a  still  higher  class,  they 
probably  require,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  more  attention 
than  the  others.  Their  parents,  however,  are  presumably  in  a 
position  to  obtain  the  necessary  treatment  for  them,  provided 
they  know  it  is  required.  Probably  much  more  is  done  than  at 
any  former  time.  As  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  they  seem  to 
escape  any  systematic  supervision  whilst  at  school,  but  at 
several  public  schools  the  boys  are  treated  more  favourably. 
Those  who  have  not  received  treatment  at  home  are  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  having  necessary  work  done  during  term  by 
a  dental  surgeon  visiting  the  school.  In  some  others  boys  are 
allowed  to  go  to  town, 'or  the  nearest  centre,  if  anything  urgent 
warrants  it.  At  Haileybury  College  the  parents  of  a  new  ooy 
are  asked,  amongst  other  questions,  what  is  the  condition  of  his 
teeth,  and  on  his  arrival  a  careful  inspection  of  his  mouth  is 
made.  The  condition  of  each  tooth  is  marked  upon  a  "  chart  " 
containing  outlines  of  the  teeth.  If  the  dentition  is  unsound, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  very  large  majority,  a  copy  of  the  chart  is 
forwarded  to  the  parent,  with  a  report  from  the  dentist  and 
a  covering  letter  from  the  Master,  calling  attention   to  the 
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lirement^,  and  requesting  that  they  shall  be  carried  out 
)re  the  boy  returns  next  term.  Boys  are  not  allowed  to 
e  for  this  purpose  during  term,  but  if  the  parent  wishes  it 
treatment  can  be  carried  out  by  the  school  dentist.  The 
ter  is,  therefore,  quite  optional,  but  the  parent  cannot 
d  ignorance  if  anything  goes  wrong  later  on.     A  typical 

of  what  sometimes  occurs  lias  quite  recently  come  under 
ce.  A  boy  inspected  on  arrival  two  years  a^  was  found  to 
3  already  lost  four  permanent  teeth  and  to  nave  five  others 
1  commencing  decay.  The  usual  chart  and  report  were 
e,  and  the  next  time  he  was  seen  it  was  for  pain  from  an 
)sed  pulp  in  the  only  remaining  molar  in  the  left  mandible. 
le  of  the  decay  had  been  treated ;  all  the  cavities  had,  of 
'se,  increased  in  size,  and  another  tooth  was  also  affected, 
was  proposing  to  try  for  Woolwich  in  a  few  months,  and 
n  told  that  he  would  probably  be  refused  on  account  of  ten 

and  defective  teeth,  he  was  of  course  anxious  that  every- 
g  possible  should  be  done.  His  father,  a  military  man, 
ed  his  anxiety,  but  probably  will  not  appreciate  the  differ- 
;  in  time  and  fees  now  necessary  to  accomplish  what  would 
L»  been  a  comparatively  simple  and  painless  treatment  two 
•s  ago. 

n  concluding,  I  would  ask  members  of  this  conference  to 
>t  in  educating  the  public  mind  upon  this  important  subject. 
•  dentist  sees  his  own  duty  in  the  matter,  but  for  at  least 

reason  it  is  an  unpleasant  one. 
'he  suggestions  I  would  put  before  you  are — 

1)  That  in  all  Poor  Law  Schools  dental  treatment  should  be 
ipulsory. 

2 )  That  in  Board  Schools  it  should  be  at  first  optional,  and 
ir  on  obligatory. 

3;  That  in  public  and  private  boarding  schools  there  should 
compulsory  inspection  on  arrival,  with  reports  to  parents 
m  necessary.  Treatment  here  would,  of  course,  be  optional, 
parents  should  be  requested  to  arrange  for  periodical 
)ection  and  a  visit  to  the  home  dentist  in  sufficient  time 
ore  the  end  of  vacation  to  allow  for  any  treatment 
essary. 

4)  That  for  all  scholars  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  after  the 
:  meal  of  the  day  should  be  enforced. 


^he  Chaikmait  (Dr.  T.  Whitehead  Read)  said  he  had  sons  at  a 
)lic  school,  where  the  same  kind  of  things  happened  as  had  been 
Qtioned  in  the  paper.  He  thought  the  suggestions  would  be  very 
e  if  they  had  a  surgeon-dentist  appointed  to  each  school  who 
uld  be  responsible  for  the  work  done.     At  this  particular  school 
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there  was  no  dentist  attached,  and  the  boys  were  sent  ri^ht  away 
from  the  town  to  a  noighbouring  village  to  a  dentist  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  College  and  who  did  the  work.  It  was  a  disgrace,  he 
thought.  It  would  be  a  great  safe-guard  to  have  something  carried  out 
with  regard  to  dental  auperrision.     This  was  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Dr.  Arnold  C.  Ingle  (Cambridge)  said  that  much  suffering  was 
caused  to  young  people  because  of  xhameful  neglect  in  the  matter  of 
their  teeth.  In  his  own  school  he  had  been  tor  some  httle  time 
trying  to  get  a  dentist  appointed  who  should  inspect  the  teeth  of  all 
the  boys.  The  matter  was  first  brought  to  hia  attention  by  Dr. 
Spokes  himself,  in  connection  with  the  School  Dentists'  Sodety. 
To  his  mind  it  was  a  very  suggestive  address,  and  opened  his  eyes  a 
good  deal  to  the  possibilities  they  might  huve  of  cnecking  tbia  evil 
amoug  boys.  He  felt  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  ao  much  cotn- 
pulsoty  action  on  the  part  of  schools,  which  was  not  so  easy,  as  that 
the  public  generally  should  be  educat^^  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  teeth.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  they  appointed 
a  school  dentist  aud  charged  the  boys  additional  fees  to  pay  the 
dentist — as  was  willingly  done  now  for  the  school  doctor^a  number 
of  the  parents  would  say  it  was  not  necessary  if  the  children  were 
not  Bufiering.  The  method  of  sending  votes  recommending  what 
should  be  done  might  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  if  it  only  led 
to  teeth  being  properly  seen  to  they  would  all  feel  that  the  boys' 
future  would  bo  made  happier  and  more  healthy  in  every  way. 

Dr.  W.  Geippbh  (Wallington)  said  one  difficulty  was  to  attach 
responsibility  to  what  he  might  call  the  medium  grade  schools,  such 
as  orphanages  and  others  of  lower  grade,  esjiecially  female  schools. 
In  one  such  case  they  had  a  dentist  attached  to  the  school,  and  he 
came  a  considerable  distance.  He  was  supposed  to  visit  perhaps  onca 
a  quarter.  There  ought  to  be  a  regular  dental  surgeon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood attached  to  the  institution,  to  whom  the  cases  could  be  sent. 
Not  a  single  child  had  been  sent  in  ton  years.  If  one  was  in  pain,  a 
tooth  was  removed  if  the  dentist  hod  time,  or  if  not,  nest  time.  But 
it  was  very  unsatisfactory.  But,  as  was  said  just  now,  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  committees  to  reahse  the  importance  of  anything  to  do 
with  the  teeth  of  the  children.  It  was  not  always  feasible  to  get  the 
dental  surgeon  to  visit  as  required,  nor  to  have  any  large  remunera- 
tion ;  hut  if  at  a  reasonable  distance,  children  could  be  sent  for 
stopping  or  extraction,  and  he  should  come  once  a  month  or  so  to 
eiamine  them.  It  was  most  important  that  girls  who  had  to  gain 
their  own  living,  and  were  mainly  dependent  on  their  good  health  m 
BO  doing,  should  have  as  much  care  as  possible  paid  to  their  teeth  in 
their  earlier  years. 

Mr.  T.  C.  TuBTON  (Goole)  said  he  quite  thought  if  it  was  obliga- 
tory at  certain  times  to  look  after  and  inspect  the  teeth  of  children  in 
schools  it  would  also  have  a  great  educational  effect  on  the  whole  of 
the  public  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  therefore  with 
r^ard  to  health.    He  found  in  practice  that  in  90  out  of  100 
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sTords  "  Too  late  "  might  be  said  of  cases  brought  for  inspection 
\e  profession.  What  might  have  been  done  very  easily  if  attended 
;  the  proper  time,  with  very  little  trouble  and  pain  to  the  children, 
often  to  be  effected  at  the  cost  of  considerable  suffering  and 
^nce,  and  in  many  cases  had  to  be  left  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
n.  Therefore  he  thought  this  a  very  important  question,  and 
it  need  not  be  a  very  expensive  one,  although  so  necessary. 

T.  S.  Spokes  (London),  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  the 
irks  they  had  heard  that  morning  should  gratify  all  who  had 
subject  at  heart.  He  had  condensed  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
t  communication,  and  therefore  did  not  venture  to  allude  to 
e  difficulties  which  Dr.  Ingle  appreciated  as  to  the  question  of 
It  would  be  very  nice  if  in  some  cases  dental  appointments 
d  be  made  almost  analagous  to  that  of  the  medical  officer.  But 
he  thought  was  quite  impossible,  and  they  must  be  satisfied 
I  a  less  settled  scale.  It  was  a  great  thing,  as  Dr.  Ingle  said, 
y}arents  should  be  warned,  and  they  could  not  then  be  ignorant 
•wards  when  trouble  came  either  in  connection  with  the  army  or 
Services.  If  the  responsibility  was  fixed  upon  the  parents  by 
ematic  examinations  and  reports  by  the  school  dentist,  he  thought 
ould  be  a  very  great  thing.  Parochial  authorities  and  metropoli- 
schools  were  rapidly  making  such  appointments.  Suppose  they 
^100  a  year  for  attendance  bv  a  dental  surgeon  for  five  hours  a 
k  regularly,  it  was  surprising  what  could  be  done. 


7i€  best  means  available  in  Public  Schools  for  the  Prevention 
of  Infection  thromh  the  Milk  SupplieSy*  by  Christopher 
Chtlds,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon.,  D.P.H. 

(Member.) 

the  light  of  modem  experience  the  desirability  of  protecting 
k  supplies  from  contamination  with  infectious  or  deleterious 
terial  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  have  carefully 
died  the  matter. 

V  serious  responsibility  and  duty  therefore  devolves  upon  the 
ent  or  householder  to  protect  the  members  of  his  household 
m  the  preventable  maladies  which  may  be  conveyed  through 
k ;  still  more  so  upon  the  schoolmaster  to  protect  the  pupils 
ler  his  charge;  and  equally  upon  the  medical  officers  of 
lools,  to  whom  the  masters  look  for  guidance  and  advice  for 
'  prevention  of  disease. 

Moreover,  it  is  imperative  that  that  protection  should  be 
(le  as  complete   as  possible   with   the   aid   of   our   present 
entiHc   knowledge,   and   by   means   of    such   administrative 
•asures  as  are  available. 
In  order  to  give  definite  aim  and  limits  to  our  discussion,  I 
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venture,  with  your  permission,  to  bring  before  yon  the  following 
propositions : — 

Proposition  1, — It  is  incumbent  on  Authorities  having  control 
over  schools  in  which  milk  is  supplied  to  the  pupils  to  take  all 
reasonable  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  the  milk  from  being 
contaminated. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  Regulations  are  necessary : — 

(a)  The  cowsheds,  dairies,  and  premises  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  milk  is  supplied  shall  be  inspected  and  regu- 
larly supervised  by  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  kept 
in  good  sanitary  condition. 

(b)  The  cows  shall  be  frequently  and  regularly  inspected  by 
a  competent  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  tested  by  tuber- 
culin ;  guarantees  being  given  that  any  cow  in  which  he 
detects  tuberculosis  or  any  other  malady  by  which  the 
milk  may  be  rendered  noxious  or  deleterious  to  health, 
shall  at  once  be  removed  from  the  herd;  and  that  no 
milk  from  such  a  cow  shall  be  supplied  to  the  school. 

(c)  Guarantees  shall  be  given  by  the  Vendor  (1)  that  no  one 

suffering  from  infectious  disease  shall  be  employed  or 
come  in  any  way  in  contact  with  the  milk,  milk-vessels, 
or  places  where  the  milk  is  stored ;  (2)  that  when  any 
case  of  infectious  illness  occurs  upon  the  farm  or  amongst 
those  employed  in  connection  with  the  milk  supplies,  or 
in  the  families  of  those  so  employed,  notice  thereof  shall 
at  once  be  sent  to  the  medical  adviser  of  the  school. 

(d)  Arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  school  authority  to 
pay  reasonable  compensation  to  the  milk  vendor  for  any 
losses  which  he  may  incur  in  carrying  out  the  regulations 
stated  in  the  above  clause  (c). 

Proposition  'J, — In  cases  where  the  above  regulations  and  pre- 
cautions  cannot  be  systematically  carried  out^  all  milk  and  cream 
supplied  to  the  school  should  be  either  boiled  or  ^^ Pasteurised.*^ 

Proposition  3. — Prevention  of  contamination  of  the  milk  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  counteracting  the  contamination  by  heating^ 
boHififfy  <?r.  ^ 

Evidence  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  such  precautions  and 
regulations  are  needed  in  order  to  protect  the  milk  supplies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  various  infectious  diseases  may 
be,  and  actually  are  frequently,  conveyed  by  milk,  «.a.,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  diarrhoea,  tuberculosis,  and  typhoid  fever. 

This  opinion  is  based  upon  and  corroborated  by  numerous 
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rts  bj  Inspectors  of  tlie  Local  Goveniment  Board,  Medical 
ers  of  Health,  and  others ;  especially — 

)  Those  Reports,  summarised  by  the  late  Ernest  Hart,  of 
•atbreaks  of  disease  traced  to  the  agency  of  milk  in  his 
r  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  1881 ;  and  of  95 
reaks  of  sore  throat,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid 
•  which  were  traced  to  the  milk  supply  between  1881  and 
(British  Medical  Journal) ,  the  Report  by  Dr.  Davies  on 
outbreak  of  milk  borne  enteric  fever  in  Clifton  "  (1897). 

)  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  eflfect  of  food 
ed  from  tuberculous  animals  on  human  health  (1895). 

)  Numerous  Reports,  Lectures,  &c.,  published  during  the 
few  years  by  which  it  has  been  shown : — 

)  That  tuberculosis  is  very  common  amongst  our  milch  cows. 
Out  of  300  slaughtered  at  Edinburgh  120  were  tuberculous, 

t.«.,  40  per  cent. 
In  Lord  Vernon's  herd,  45  per  cent. 
In  Lord  Spencer's  herd,  23  out  of  23,  «.<».,  100  per  cent. 
At  the  Queen's  Home  Farm,  36  out  of  40,  t.^.,  90  per  cent. 

))  That  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  are  to  be  found  in  a  large 

proportion  of  our  milk  supplies  ;  e.g.^ 
At  Liverpool,  from  city  sheds,  in  12  out  of  228  samples, 

Le.y  5'2  per  cent. 
At  Liverpool,  from  country  sheds,  in  9  out  of  67  samples, 

%.e.j  13'4  per  cent. 
At  Manchester  Railway  Stations,  in  17  out  of  93  samples, 

i.«.,  18 '3  per  cent. 
At  Cambridge  (supplies  to  Colleges)  in  9  out  of  16  samples, 

i.e.,  56"2  per  cent 

?)  That  Tuberculosis  is  frequently  communicated  from  cows  to 
human  beings  through  the  milL 

i)  Reports  by  Klein,  Andrews  and  others  indicating  the 
isional  presence  of  the  Bacillus  Enteritidis  Sporogenes  in 
\  as  a  cause  of  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea. 

5)  The  fact  that  milk  serves  as  a  very  suitable  culture 
lium  for  pathogenic  bacteria  {e.  ^.,  those  of  typhoid  fever), 
veil  as  for  bacteria  generally.  (Consequently  it  is  probable 
t  milk  may  often  act  as  a  fertile  medium  for  the  growth  and 
vection  of  those  infectious  germs  already  mentioned  as  well 
jthers.) 

^law  may  the  precautions  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
ool  milk  supplies  be  airried  out  ? 

3ow  far  can  we  trust  to  milk  vendors  or  to  local  sanitary 
horities  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  conditions  of  cowsheds. 
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dairies,  etc.,  to  exclude  all  chances  of  infection  from  human 
beings;  to  separate  and  remove  all  cows  affected  with  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  those  ill-defined  maladies 
which  are  accompanied  with  eruptions  on  the  udder  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  are  some  milk 
vendors  and  dairy  companies  who  employ  an  ample  staff  of 
medical  officers,  veterinary  surgeons  ana  inspectors,  with  whose 
aid  all  the  regulations  suggested  above  are  carried  out.  Such 
establishments  set  an  example  which  should  be  followed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Such  establishments,  however,  are  rare 
and  quite  the  exception.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  filthy  and  insanitary  cowsheds  and  unprotected  dairies  are 
common  everywhere,  that  persons  are  frequently  employed  in 
milking,  etc.,  whilst  they  are  in  infectious  condition,  that 
polluted  water  is  very  commonly  used  for  cleansing  milk  vessels 
(and  not  infrequently  for  adulteration)  and  that  alarge  proportion 
of  the  milk  supplied  contains  living,  virulent,  tubercle  bacillL 

Protection  by  Local  Sanitary  Autliorities. — The  Dairies,  Cow- 
sheds, and  Milkshops  Orders  of  1885  and  1886  impose  upon  all 
Sanitary  Authorities  the  duty  of  supervising  the  milk  trade  in 
their  districts,  and  also  confer  the  optional  power  of  making 
regulations  similar  to  those  suggested  above,  for  the  inspection, 
supervision,  and  control  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  milkshops,  &c. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  places  great  improvements 
have  been  made  through  the  action  of  Sanitary  Authorities  in 
the  conditions  and  management  of  the  milk-supply.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  notorious  that,  owing  to  ignorance,  prejudice, 
indifference,  and  vested  interests,  the  supervision  and  protection 
of  the  milk  supplies  is  grossly  neglected  by  many  Authorities. 

Moreover,  there  are  serious  defects  in  the  existing  laws, 
through  whicli  the  protection  of  our  milk  supplies  is  rendered 
very  imperfect,  viz. : — 

(1),  the  power  to  make  the  necessary  regulations  is  quite 
optional,  not  compulsory,  and  therefore  freouently  neglected. 

(2),  the  penalties  incurred  through  breaking  the  orders  are 
too  small  to  be  deterrent. 

(3),  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  milk  supplies  by  a 
sanitary  authority  do  not  extend  beyond  its  own  district. 

(4),  the  provision  made  in  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  milk 
supplies  in  the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  (1890)  is  a 
solemn  farce,  devised  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  delivery  of 
an  infected  milk  supply  some  time  after  that  supply  has 
communicated  its  poison  to  those  who  drink  it. 

The  schoolmaster,  therefore,  like  other  individuals,  cannot 
trust  to  the  milk  vendor  nor  to  the  sanitary  authorities  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  his  milk  supplies.     But,  fortunately  for 
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he  can  take  the  remedy  into  his  own  hands  bj  contracting 
the  milk  vendor  that  the  milk  shall  be  snpplied  under 
lated  regulations  and  guarantees.  Contracts  of  this  kind 
been  made  by  some  of  our  large  hospitals,  and  it  is  most 
able  that  similar  conditions  should  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
ic  institutions  to  which  milk  is  snpplied.  It  would  be  of 
t  interest  to  learn  which  of  our  public  schools  have  adopted 
system  for  the  protection  of  their  milk  supplies,  and  how 
t  acts  satisfactonly. 

think  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to 
i3nt  contamination  of  milk,  rather  than  to  correct  the  results 
mtamination  by  Pasteurising  or  boiling.  In  some  schools, 
iver,  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  supervision, 
?ction,  and  guarantees.  In  such  cases  the  only  remedy  is 
tr  to  boil  or  to  **  Pasteurise "  the  milk.  (The  term 
steurising"  has  come  into  common  use  and  is  generally 
led  to  the  process  of  heating  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of 
or  70®  C.  for  thirty  minutes). 

oiling  the  milk  even  for  a  few  seconds,  we  have  been 
red  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  will  destroy 
tubercle  bacilli  which  may  be  in  it.  The  germs  of  diph- 
la,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera  are  destroyed  at  much  lower 
:>eratures. 

must  be  remembered  however  that  sporogenous  germs  may 
be  destroyed  by  boiling  even  for  some  time ;  and,  if  we 
[)t  the  conclusions  of  Klein  and  others  that  the  bacillus 
eritidis  Sporogenes  may  occasionally  be  found  in  milk  and 
rise  to  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea,  we  must  admit  that  neither 
eurising  nor  momentarily  boiling  the  milk  will  protect  the 
umers  from  such  outbreaks. 

regard  it  as  very  unfortunate  that  the  processes  of  boiling 
Pasteurising  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  eauivalent  to 
♦rilizing " ;  and  many  persons  who  speak  as  authorities  use 
terms  as  if  they  were  practically  synonymous.  Ordinary 
'3  milk,  as  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  can  only  be  sterilized 
I  certainty  by  boiling  for  several  hours,  or  by  heating  to  a 
perature  considerably  above  boiling  point  for  several  minutes, 
)y  fractional  sterilization  (i.e.,  heating  to  boiling  point, — 
for  half  an  hour — on  thr^  days  in  succession),  or  by  some 
T  means  of  powerful  disinfection.  All  such  measures  would 
ler  the  milk  unpalatable  and  unfit  for  food. 
0  what  degree  milk  should  be  heated  (short  of  boiling  point) 
for  what  length  of  time  in  order  to  destroy  the  disease 
ns  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  it  has 
yet  been  accurately  and  finally  determined. 
'he  most  important  point  to  be  decided  is  at  what  tempera- 
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ture  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  destroyed  in  milk  in  a  given  period 
of  time.  For  that  bacillus  is  the  only  one  of  the  infectious 
germs  which  is  commonly  found  in  milk,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  germs  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  are  destroyed  at 
considerably  lower  temperatures  than  the  tubercle  bacillus.  A 
very  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  this 
country,  in  Germany,  America,  &c.,  in  order  to  decide  this 
death-temperature  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission (1895),  Sims  Woodhead,  ^'  as  the  outcome  of  his 
numerous  experiments  tells  us  that  sterilization  towards  tubercle 
bacillus  can  be  effected  by  heating  the  milk  in  a  water  bath, 
continuing  the  process  until  the  temperature  has  risen  from 
80^  C.  to  92^  Cf."  (ITG'*  F.  to  197-6;;  F.).  The  Commission, 
however,  were  not  convinced  that  this  high  temperature  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
preferred  to  render  it  absolutely  innocuous  by  boiling.  Some 
of  the  ablest  German  bacteriologists,  however,  have  concluded 
that  a  temperature  of  70^  C.  (158®  F.),  for  fifteen  minutes,  is 
sufficient,  whilst  others  have  been  content  with  even  lower 
temperatures. 

Recently  Theobald  Smith  (Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  March,  1899), 
has  completed  a  long  series  of  experiments,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  tubercle  bacilli,  when  suspended  in  milk,  are 
destroyed  at  60^  C.  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  but  that  the 
pellicle  which  forms  during  the  exposure  at  60°.,  may  contain 
living  bacilli  after  sixty  minutes.  He  considers  that  this 
pellicle  which  forms  during  the  heating  of  milk,  shields  the 
bacilli  from  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  that  the  irregular  results 
produced  in  experiments  made  for  determining  the  death  tempera- 
ture of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 
This  continued  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  death-temj^erature 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  emphasises  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Commission  that  boiling  the  milk  is  a  safer  measure  for  general 
use  than  the  process  of  so-called  *'  Pasteurisation." 

Another  most  important  argimient  in  favour  of  protection  of 
the  milk  supplies — as  compared  with  boiling  and  Pasteurising — 
is  the  fact  that  cream  prepared  from  tuberculous  milk  may 
contain  tubercle  bacilli  even  in  larger  quantity  than  the  milk 
itself. 

The  careful  investigations,  which  were  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Kanthack  and  Dr.  Sladen,  of  the  milk  supplied  to 
various  Colleges  at  Cambridge  ("  Lancet,"  Jan.  14th,  1899), 
showed  that  m  six  out  of  the  16  samples  examined,  the  miUc 
separated  from  the  cream  by  centrif ugalisation  contained  living 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  whilst  in  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  samples 
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3  ream  so  separated  contained  the  same  bacilli  in  equal  or 
L  greater  quantity.    Moreover  various  bacteriologists  have 
ni  that  the  presence  of  living  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  is  not 
11  uncommon  in.  ordinary  butter;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
>osing  that  tubercle  bacilli,  or  even  the  other  infectious 
lis  which  may  occur  in  milk,  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
i'sses  of  preparing  cream  or  butter  unless  the  milk  has  been 
led  or  kept  at  a  high  temperature  for  some  time. 
b  is  obvious  therefore  that  cream  and  butter  are  liable  to 
:ain  infectious  germs  as  well  as  the  milk  from  which  they 
■i  been  prepared  (unless  heat  has  been  used  in  the  process), 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  either  to  Pasteurise  or  to  heat  to 
°  C.  both  cream  and  butter  imless  all  reasonable  precautions 
e  been  taken  to  exclude  contaminated  milk. 
II  a  Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Public  Schools,  I  feel 
Hdent  that  little  or  no  argument  is  required  to  prove  the 
essity   of    protecting  our   school   milk   supplies.      I   hope, 
ever,  that  the  details  which  I  have  brought  before  you  may 
freely  criticised,   that   any  weak  points  in  them  may  be 
rected  or  supplemented^  and  that  we  toay  have  some  valuable 
i^estions    from   those    who  are   best   qualified,  from   their 
ctical  experience,  to  speak  on  these  matters, 
trust  that  I  have  put  the  facts,  arguments  and  conclusions 
•ly  before  you,  and  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  dangers 
nected  with  our  milk  supplies,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
se  dangers  can  be  prevented,  may  be  impressed  upon  parents, 
veil  as  upon  those  who  have  children  and  young  people  under 
ir  charge,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Finally,  as  I  am  aware  that   the   Association  of  Medical 
icers  of  Schools  have  done  most  excellent  work  in  formulating 
es  for  the   prevention  of   infectious  diseases  in  schools,  I 
iture  to  propose : — TTiat  this  Conference  begs  to  appeal  to  the 
uncil  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  to  take 
ler  consideration  the  protection  of  scfiool  milk  supplies,  and,  if 
y  approve^  to  draw  up  a  code  of  detailed  recommendations  for 
y  jnirpose. 


The  Chaibman  (Dr.  T.  Whitehead  Beid)  said  he  remembered  his 
u  school  when  they  had  a  threatening  of  diphtheria,  called  diph- 
-ritic  sore  throat.  At  first  he  declared  it  necessary  to  boil  all  the 
Ik.  The  bojs  drank  it  for  about  a  week  and  then  fairly  struck. 
ten  they  tried  to  save  the  difficulty  by  adding  cream,  of  course  that 
IS  worse  thau  useless.  It  was  a  mistake  altogether  and  they  had 
t^o  back  to  pure  milk  and  run  the  risk.  He  thought  Dr.  Childs 
d  raised  a  very  important  point  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the 
ilk  supply.     So  very  often  the  milk  came  to  them  from  so  many 
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different  sources  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  exercise  control. 
But  he  thought  if  the  head  master  was  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  only  one  source  the  control  would  be  better. 
Another  point  was  the  chemical  matter,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
fairly  discussed. 

Dr.  W.  C.  C.  Faebs  (London)  said  the  question  was  one  of 
boiling  as  opposed  to  Pasteurisation  in  regard  to  safety.  There  were 
two  or  three  methods  which  could  be  used  to  sterilise  milk.  The 
first  was  to  boil  milk  over  a  fire,  the  second  by  steaming  at  100°  C. 
or  a  little  higher,  the  third  by  Pasteurisation.  The  great  objection 
to  the  first  method  had  already  been  pointed  out,  and  no  doubt  milk 
boiled  in  a  saucepan  was  to  most  people  objectionable.  The  second 
method,  that  of  sterilising  with  steam,  haid,  fortunately,  not  this 
objection.  A  variety  of  sterilised  milks  were  sold,  and  the  milk  put 
up  in  bottles  was,  if  done  properly,  actually  sterile,  and  it  had  not 
the  objectionable  taste  which  milk  boiled  over  an  open  fire  had. 
This  plan  in  schools  where  they  had  steam  power  was  merely  a 
matter  of  arrangement.  The  third  method,  that  of  Pasteurisation, 
was  supposed  to  have  certain  advantages,  one  of  the  chief  being  that 
it  did  not  decrease  the  nutritive  power  of  the  milk  as  sterilising  at  a 
higher  temperature  was  said  to  do.  The  question  had  still  to  be 
settled  as  to  the  temperature,  time,  and  number  of  times  of  heating 
necessary  to  thoroughly  sterilise  milk  by  this  method.  Fortunately 
for  one  thing  there  were  not  many  pathogenic  organisms  in  milk 
which  had  been  submitted  to  some  process  of  sterilisation,  for  these 
organisms  were  as  a  rule  easier  to  kill  than  some  of  the  spore-bearing 
organisms.  There  was  one  point  against  the  success  of  Pasteurisation. 
Even  if  milk  were  heated  for  several  minutes  to  80^  or  100^  it  was  not 
necessarily  sterilised.  The  reason  for  this  he  thought  was  not  that 
spore-bearing  organisms  werQ  necessarily  present, but  that  the  emulsion 
and  cream  in  some  way  prevented  the  heat  from  getting  to  the  bacteria. 
He  stated  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  he  had  made.  One, 
two,  or  three  minutes  at  100®  C.  did  not  sterilise  the  milk,  but  when 
it  was  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  sterile  broth  and 
heated  to  80®  C.  for  the  regulation  half-hour,  in  which  case  every- 
thing but  spores  would  be  killed,  he  found  the  milk  absolutely 
sterilised.  His  experience,  therefore,  was  that  it  was  safer  to  raise  to 
100®  C.  by  steam  than  to  trust  to  imperfect  Pasteurisation,  but  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  milk  for  the  time  necessary  for  efficient 
Pasteurisation,  this  would  probably  be  found  the  best  method,  because 
of  the  greater  value  as  a  nutritive  agent.  As  a  commercial  scheme, 
however,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  sell  sterile 
Pasteurised  milk. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Whittikgdalb  (Sherborne)  said  that  no  doubt  the  best 
preventive  was  to  go  to  the  source.  If  you  could  depend  upon  the 
cowsheds  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  sterilising,  and  would  be 
far  the  best ;  but  when  one  saw  the  dirty  way  which  dairymen  set  to 
work  to  nulk  cows,  never  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  the  udders  or 
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wn  bands,  one  saw  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  adopt  some 
1  of  sterilisation.  Personallj,  he  belieyed  in  boiling,  he  had 
iDsisted  on  it  at  the  school  with  which  he  had  been  connected, 
'  did  not  find  the  difficulty  about  boys  disliking  the  taste,  it  was 
er  of  getting  accustomed  to  it.  In  his  own  family  he  always 
]e  milk  boiled  for  his  four  children,  and  they  were  all  very 
y  and  liked  the  milk.  There  was  no  doubt  boiling  was  very 
[iiore  likely  to  be  done  in  a  large  establishment  such  as  a  school, 
terilisation,  which  took  half-an-hour,  and  was  a  lot  of  trouble, 
mpler  the  means  the  better,  and  the  more  likely  to  be  carried 

W.  J.  Abel  (Nottingham)  remarked  that  he  only  wished  to 
le  or  two  words  on  the  general  question  of  inspection  versus 
;>ted  sterilisation  of  milk.  He  believed  most  heartily  himself 
iiey  should  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  that  they  should 
i  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  a  proper  inspection  of 
s  &c.  The  natural  method  of  taking  milk  was  certainly  in 
w  state.     It  seemed  to  stand  to  common  sense  that  the  milk 

be  more  digestible  in  its  unboiled  state,  of  course  there 
Ibumen  in  it,  and  heating  tended  to  make  albumen  more 
-itible.  Milk  was  one  of  the  natural  foods,  and  was  prepared 
igestion  in  its  raw  state,  therefore  they  ought  to  try  so  to 
:e  that  young  children,  to  whom  a  milk  diet  was  most  im- 
it ,  could  take  it  in  its  natural  state.  Then,  again,  it  was  very 
tul  if  the  sterilisation  of  the  milk  was  real  or  largely  illusory, 
-ther  people  should  choose  the  method  of  continued  boiling,  or 
;rely  bringing  the  milk  up  to  the  boiling  point.  As  to  the  tilth 
friend  spoke  about,  of  course  boihng  might  do  a  little  to  remedy 
il,  but  it  could  not  remove  the  filth  or  its  nauseous  associations, 
ction,  and  insisting  upon  greater  cleanliness  of  cowsheds  and 
vj;  arrangements  were  certainly  better  preventives  of  the  evil 
receiving  the  filth  and  cooking  it  afterwards.  At  the  Birming- 
Conference  last  year  something  was  said  on  the  subject,  he 
rht  then,  and  he  felt  even  more  strongly  now,  that  they  ought  to 

for  inspection  of  cows  and  cow  sheds.  If  large  schools  and 
•rations  would  be  earnest  in  this  matter  he  thought  they  would 
soon  seciure  definite  action  in  the  direction  sought. 

'.  Abkold  Ikqle  (Cambridge)  said  the  resolution  which  was 

ntly  to  be  put  to  the  meeting  was  one  which  he  was  sure  would 

aend  itself  to  all  of  them,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would 

ve  the  attention  it  deserved  from  the  (Council  of  the  Association. 

difficulties,  of  course,  were  very  much  greater,  as  had  been 

ted  out,  in  those  schools  which  were  dependent  upon  a  public 

I7  for  their  milk,  and  very  much  smaller  in  the  case  of  those 

had  their  own  dairies.    The  latter,  no  doubt,  was  the  arrange- 

t  that  should  obtain  in  public  schools.    He  was  thankful  to  say 

in  his  own  school  they  had  their  own  dairy.     But  still  there 

3  schools  that  could  not  have  their  own  dairies,  and  they  had  also 
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to  consider  the  question  of  milk  supply  in  private  &inilies,  and  the 
hest  means  of  dealing  with  that.  The  difficulties  of  boiling  had  been 
referred  to,  and  they  were  very  great.  Though,  on  the  one  hand, 
Dr.  Whittingdale  thought  children  did  not  object  to  this  boiled  milk, 
he  thought  most  of  them  agreed  that  generally  children  did.  Then 
they  would  remember  there  were  means  of  attaining  their  end  by 
apparatus  in  use,  and  which  were  said  not  to  alter  the  taste  of  the 
milk.  He  had  tried  them,  but  although  the  taste  was  not  so  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  case  of  boiled  milk,  yet  it  was  there  as  a  rule. 
Were  they  to  run  the  risk  of  their  not  drinking  it,  or  of  being  cut 
off  from  one  of  the  most  important  food  supplies  for  young  people  ? 
There  was  another  question,  perhaps  more  important,  and  that  was 
whether  the  nutritive  qualities  of  milk  were  in  any  way  altered  by 
means  of  being  boiled  in  this  way.  Perhaps  little  children — infants, 
he  meant — did  not  notice  the  alteration  of  taste,  not  being  used  to 
the  other,  and  would  take  it,  but  to  his  mind,  where  they  protected 
them  from  one  danger  they  exposed  them  to  another.  An  opinion 
on  that  point  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  interest.  Another 
question  he  wished  to  ask  about  was  spores — whether,  supposing  the 
milk  was  subjected  to  the  same  process  which  would  kiU  germs,  was 
there  any  danger  from  spores  which  might  escape  the  germ  test. 

Miss  Ethel  Newcombe  (Southampton  School  Board)  said,  in 
referring  to  difficulties  concerning  efficient  inspection,  that  under  the 
present  method  of  supplying  milk  it  was  only  too  easy  to  evade  the 
law,  which  in  rural  districts  was  rarely  enforced.  She  would  like  to 
suggest  that  as  they  had  in  many  towns  a  municipal  water  supply, 
there  seemed  no  reason  why  they  should  not  municipalise  the  milk 
supply,  which  was  even  more  important.  It  would  mean  the  preven- 
tion of  many  evils,  and  they  might  at  the  same  time  have  inspection 
more  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Dr.  Chbibtopheb  Childs  (London),  speaking  in  reply,  said  he 
presumed  he  might  conclude  from  the  general  drift  of  the  discussion 
tliat  the  three  propositions,  as  well  as  the  resolution,  which  he  had 
brought  forward  were  accepted  by  the  meeting.  The  first  and  third 
propositions,  viz.,  '*  That  it  was  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  take 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  milk  rather 
than  to  trust  to  the  processes  of  boiling,  scalding,  or  '  Pasteurisation ' 
for  its  purification,"  he  regarded  as  very  important.  To  private 
individuals  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  make  sure  that  such  pre- 
cautions were  constantly  and  systematically  taken,  unless  they 
obtained  their  milk  from  one  or  other  of  those  companies  which 
guaranteed  a  constant  and  systematic  supervision  of  their  milk 
supplies,  the  exclusion  of  milk  derived  from  any  but  healthy  cows, 
and  the  prevention  of  contamination  of  the  milk  with  infectious 
material  by  all  available  and  practicable  means.  In  schools,  however, 
and  in  public  institutions  where  large  supplies  of  milk  were  required, 
the  management  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make. terms  with 
the  milk  vendors,  and  to  obtian  such  guarantees  that  the  milk  supplied 
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be  protected  from  contamination  in  the  same  way  as  bj  the 
[lies  previously  mentioned.  With  regard  to  the  second  propo- 
viz.,  **That  where  the  precautions  required  for  preyeutinf? 
lination  could  not  be  carried  out,  all  milk  and  cream  supplied 
school  should  either  be  boiled  or  '  Pasteurised,'  **  there  were 
erioas  objections.  Amongst  others,  was  the  boy's  dislike  for 
milk,  mentioned  by  a  previous  speaker,  a  practical  difficulty  no 
but  one  which  could  be  and  was  overcome  in  many  familie.s 
hools.  A  more  serious  objection  was  the  fact  that  we  could 
(  at  all  certain  whether  boiling,  scalding,  or  ^  Pasteurization " 
be  depended  upon  for  destroying  all  the  infectious  germs 
were  liable  to  occur  in  milk.  Persons— even  persons  who 
d  to  speak  with  authority — constantly  spoke  of  these  pro- 
as processes  of  "sterilization."  He  wished  to  repeat  roost 
tically  that  these  processes  did  not  of  necessity  stenlize  milk. 
true  that  boiling  and  ''Pasteurization"  (if  conducted  at  a 
rature  of  70®  C  for  thirty  minutes)  destroy  nearly  all  the 
s  micro-organisms  which  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  milk  as 
ed  to  customers.  They  would  also  destroy  the  specific  germs  of 
id  fever  or  cholera  if  the  milk  had  become  contaminated  with 
<]:erm8.  But  they  would  not  destroy  the  "  sporogenous " 
-tbrming)  bacteria  such  as  the  ''  Bacilli  Enteritidis  ^porogenes." 
siderable  amount  of  evidence  had  been  brought  forward  during 
st  few  years  indicating  that  these  bacilli — ^the  "  Bacilli  Enteri- 
^porogenes  " — occurred  not  infrequently  as  a  contamination  in 
ind  as  a  cause  of  outbreaks  of  violent  diarrhoea.  It  should  not 
t  sight  of  that  such  outbreaks  would  probably  not  be  prevented 
iling  or  "Pasteurizing**  the  milk  in  the  ordinary  way.  Again, 
IS  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  tubercle  bacillus,  so 
^ntly  occuring  in  milk,  is  actually  destroyed  by  "Pasteurization." 
ioyal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  (189t5)  accepted  the  evidence 
''the  tubercle  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  boiling  for  an  instant 
" ;  but  authorities  still  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  temperature  to 
1  milk  should  be  raised  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
d  be  kept  at  that  temperature  in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction 
l>ercle  baciUrif  they  happened  to  be  present  in  the  milk.  This 
ion  was  still  suhjudice.  Most  authorities,  however,  had  agreed 
by  "  Pasteurizing "  milk  at  70^  C  for  thirty  minutes  such  bacilli 
d  be  killed.  A  lady  had  suggested  municipalising  the  milk  supply. 
hould  be  quite  ready  to  assent  to  that  when  they  could  establish 
ct  Municipal  Government.  He  ventured  to  point  out  that  the 
ary  authorities  in  so  many  districts  constantly  neglected  to  exer- 
the  means  and  power  which  they  already  possessed  to  supervise 
[control  the  milk  supplies. 

iss  Newcokbb  :  It  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  water,  and  with 
t  success.     Why  not  in  the  case  of  milk  ? 

r.  Childs  replied :  That  might  be  true  with  regard  to  water,  but 
protection  of  water  supplies  was  not  so  complicated  a  matter,  nor 
it  interfere  so  much  with  vested  interests.     With  regard  to  the 
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resolation  propoeed,  he  trusted  that  the  suggestion  would  not  be 
regarded  as  dictatorial.  He  was  aware  that  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  had  done  most  excellent 
work  towards  formulating  regulations  for  dealing  with  infectious 
illnesses  in  schools,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  thej  could  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  milk. 

The  Chairmak  (Dr.  T.  Whitehead  Beid)  then  proposed  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution : 

**That  this  Conference  begs  to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  to  take  into  consideration 
the  protection  of  school  milk  supplies,  and  if  thej  approve,  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  recommendation  for  this  purpose." 

He  thought  that  after  what  they  had  heard  it  seemed  a  verj 
reasonable  one  and  ought  to  be  carried. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 


*^Annou7icement  of  tlie  Exatnination   in  Practical  Hygiene  for 
Sc/wol  Teachers"  iy  H.  R.  Kenwood,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

(Fellow.) 

Dr.  Kenwood  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
a  matter  which  he  knew  would  be  one  of  great  interest  to  that 
Conference.  It  was  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  had  decided  to 
hold  a  special  examination,  and  to  grant  a  qualifying  diploma 
upon  the  subject  of  hygiene  for  school  teachers. 

The  question  was  constantly  being  asked  as  to  why  it  is  that 
in  our  system  of  education,  the  one  subject  of  which  the  student 
is  taught  practically  nothing  is  the  vital  and  essential  one  of 
the  laws  of  health.  It  may  also  be  asked  whether  it  is  not 
anomalous  that  those  who  have  the  charge  of  qhildren  and  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  healthy  training  of  those  children 
assume  those  grave  duties  without  any  knowledge  of  those 
sanitary  principles  which  when  put  into  practice  will  serve  to 
ensure  that  healthy  mental  and  physical  developement  which  is 
of  more  importance  than  all  other  education. 

The  general  public,  and  with  them  the  school  authorities,  are 
now  beginning  to  recognise  that  there  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
these  two  questions,  and  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  our  system  of 
education  tnat  any  such  questioning  is  possible. 

Teachers  are  far  more  valuable  in  their  educational  efforts  if 
they  are  able  to  apply  and  inculcate  the  simple  laws  of  health 
among  their  scholai*s,  and  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  long 
before  teachers  would  be  judged  as  unfitted  for  their  post  u 
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i  not  possess  a  recognised  certificate  of  hygiene  in  its 

upon  the  scholar  and  school-life. 

^  teachers  recognising  the  importance  of  this  knowledge 
irous  of  fitting  themselves  for  their  dnties,  by  under- 
the  necessary  work  and  presenting  themselves  for 
ition,  and  this  voluntary  effort  is  very  commendable. 
»ecl  and  believed  that  in  the  near  future  the  acquisition 
-knowledge  would  not  be  left  to  voluntary  initiative, 
[venwood  then  fully  explained  the  scope  of  the  work 
/ould  be  required  of  those  who  obtained  the  certificate 

Sanitary    Institute,   and    he    gave   information   with 
?e   to   the   arrangements   which    had    been   made    for 

the  examination. 


'iiEDEBiCK  Jeitkots  (Middlesex  C.C.)  said  he  took  it  that  the 
tion  in  hygiene  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Kenwood  would  differ 
iroin  that  held  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  this 
lit  present.  Great  prominence  had  been  given  to  the  subject 
ne  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  especially  in  Tottenham, 
>  very  large  population,  where  very  successful  classes  in  that 
liad  been  held,  the  students  being  mainly  teachers  under  the 
Kim  School  Board  and  the  voluntary  schools.  Out  of  a  total 
t;  33,  22  sat  for  the  examination,  which  spoke  very  well  for 
»'}',  the  teacher.  The  County  Council  of  Middlesex  attached 
ii])ortance  to  the  subject,  and  when  the  syllabus  was  out  he 

0  see  a  copy  of  it. 

Abel  (Nottingham),  said  he  gathered  it  was  intended  to 
fi^  examination  much  more  practical  than  that  of  the  Science 
ft  Department.  That  was  very  well  but  not  enough.  As 
Ml  kins  had  mentioned  about  the  teachers  in  elementary 
,  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  teachers  of  the  Nottingham 
.tary  Schools  paid  very  great  attention  to  hygiene  on  the 
;  and  art  side,  and  also  to  its  application  in  the  matter  of  a 
nursing  course  for  girls  and  ambulance  work  for  boys.  His 
end,  Surg.-Major  Hutton,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
Kition  in  the  ambulance  classes  in  question.  There  was  how- 
i^eat  absence  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.     In  one 

1  examinee  was  asked,  **  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  wound 
iiead  ?  '*  and  replied  that  he  would  apply  a  tourniquet, — put  a 
erchief  round  the  patient's  neck  and  twitch  it  tight  with  a 

This  would  cure  certainly ;  but  he  thought  the  remedy  would 
too  effective.  He  had  personally  found  teachers  who  had 
the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Examination,  very  helpless  in  cases 
ious  accidents  in  schools.  What  they  wanted  was  still  more 
cat  instruction,  and  he  personally  would  hail  with  great  satis- 
Q  anything  which  would  assist  them  in  this  matter,  whereby 
night  have  more  confidence  in  their  teachers  being  able  to  give 
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efficient  first  aid  in  school  accidents  and  diseases.  He  thought 
however  that  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country  were  even  now 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.  He 
considered  the  proposal  in  question  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Dr.  Henby  Kenwood  (London),  replying  said  that  there  had 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  time  spent  'and  trouble  taken 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Syllabus.  They  would  see  that  it  was 
arranged  on  a  carefully-thought-out  system,  and  gave  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  required, 
and  of  the  special  books  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  candi- 
date for  the  examination  to  consult.  He  had  been  asked  if  this 
examination  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  would  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  whether  it  would  differ  in  any 
material  respect.  H^e  might  say  that  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  had  taken  the  view  that,  useful  as  the  examinations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  were,  the  scope  of  these  examinations 
did  not  cover  all  the  ground  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
examination  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  should  cover.  What  they 
wanted  was  that  school  teachers  should  possess  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  so  much  of  hygiene  as  affected  the  scholars  and  their 
vsurroundings.  It  wouUl  be  made  a  very  practical  examination. 
Questions  would  be  asked  which  it  was  judged  essential  that  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  children  should  be  able  to  answer — not  only 
from  book  knowledge,  but  from  actual  observation  also.  Matters  of 
municipal  hygiene  would  not  be  dealt  with,  nor  w^ould  those  which 
did  not  relate  to  the  health  of  the  individual ;  the  candidate  would, 
however,  be  examined  upon  hygiene  considered  comprehensively  in 
all  its  bearings  upon  school  life.  It  had  been  asked  whether  at 
the  same  time  that  they  proposed  tliis  scheme  for  the  protection 
of  children  anything  would  be  done  for  the  parents.  Well,  a  great 
deal  had  been  already  dune  and  was  still  being  done  for  parents 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute.  He  took  it  that  such  a  Congress  as  the 
present  one  was  a  considerable  educational  factor  for  adults,  and 
the  Institute  was  constantly  engaged  in  disseminating  a  know- 
ledge of  hygiene  among  the  general  public,  and  in  training  both 
sexes  for  the  important  duties  of  putting  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  into  actual  practice.  The  view  which  he  held  was  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  procuring  a  more  general  observance  of 
the  laws  of  health  was  to  deal  with  the  infant,  and  thus  graft 
principles  upon  a  mind  which  was  plastic  and  receptive,  so  that  these 
would  grow  into  the  individual  as  it  were.  These  children  would 
soon  grow  up  to  be  parents,  and  they  would  then  practice  what  bad 
become  impressed  upon  them  in  their  early  lives.  Moreover,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  educate  parents  as  a  body.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  inaccessible.  The  only  people  who  generally  came  for 
instruction  were  those  who  least  required  it,  and  most  adults  had 
already  acquired  fixed  ideas  and  habits,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
correct. 
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idcisable  to  Allow  Junior  Boys  to  Compete  in  Long 
'ance  Jiaces^^f  by  J,  F.  L.  Whittingdalb.  B.A., 
J.,  M.S.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Sherborne  School. 

ABSTKACT. 

atter  has  attracted  the  writer's  attention  for  some 
id  was  first  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  occurrence  of 
IS  pointing  to  heart  strain  in  the  case  of  two  boys 
ining  in  the  junior  steeplechase,  over  a  course  about 
a  half  miles  long.  This  race  is  limited  to  boys  under 
ears  of  age.  Before  competing  they  were  both  strong 
thy,  good  at  games,  and  with  no  symptoms  pointing  to 
ction  of  the  heart.  However,  shortly  afterwards,  they 
'd  pronounced  symptoms  of  heart  strain,  as  shown  by  a 
V  to  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  faintness  on  the  slightest 
?nt  or  exertion,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  games, 
11  school  work,  for  some  considerable  time, 
a  view  to  forming  some  idea  of  the  relative  frequency 
lich  such  symptoms  occur  in  boys  after  this  race,  the 
xamined  all  the  boys  who  ran  in  the  last  junior  steeple- 
after  an  interval  of  over  three  months  had  elapsed, 
tion  and  a  tendency  to  faintness  were  complained  of  bv 
vs  as  coming  on  without  apparent  cause,  and  similar 
lis  were  noticed  after  running  by  three  others.  Signs 
g  to  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  were  present  in  no 
m  eight  cases. 

[uotes  a  case  mentioned  by  Gibson,  where  a  schoolboy 

)ed  cardiac  dilatation  with  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid 

rhilst  training  for  the  school  sports,  and  also  Da  Costa's 

f  irritable  heart  developed  in  a  number  of  young  soldiers 

the  American  Civil  War,  owing  to  being  suddenly  called 

iedentary  occupations  to  active  service,  involving  long 

is  and  hardships,  without  any  preliminary  training. 

?r  pointing  out  that  a  good  vital  capacity  and  especially  a 

heart  are  required  in  prolonged  contests,  he  cites  the 

les  of  some   celebrated   animals,  noted   for  endurance 

than  speed,  which  possessed  exceptionally  large  hearts. 

en  shortly  discusses  the  views  held  as  to  the  pathology 

condition  known  as  "  heart  strain." 

ing  that  during  the  period  of  most  active  growth,  the 
is  more  liable  to  strains  in  its  different  members,  and 
blj  organs  also,  and  if  we  take  Maclaren's  tables  of  the 
f^e  growth  of  boys  at  the  different  ages  as  approximately 
*t,  in  which  he  finds  that  the  most  rapid  growth  occurs 
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between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  being  only  slightly 
less  between  firbeen  and  seventeen,  after  which  age  it  is  usually 
finished ;  the  writer  concludes  that  it  is  manifestly  unwise  to 
subject  boys  at  this  delicate  period  to  such  severe  strain  as  is 
involved  in  long  distance  races.  He  therefore  thinks  that  an 
age  limit  should  be  fixed,  and  that  no  boys  should  compete 
before  they  are  seventeen,  and  then  only  after  a  careful  pre- 
liminary training,  carried  out  under  competent  supervision. 


The  Chaibman  (Dr.  T.  Whitehead  Eeid)  said  it  was  really  won- 
derful that  in  such  a  short  distance  as  two  and  a  half  miles  for  juniors 
he  should  have  observed  these  cases.  At  the  school  he  was  at  they 
went  ten  miles,  and  whether  they  were  twelve,  fifleeo,  or  seventeen, 
there  was  no  consideration  at  all,  and  those  who  could  not  keep  up 
fell  out.  The  result  was  extremely  disastrous.  He  saw  a  young  lady 
the  other  day  playing  tennis  very  hard  with  her  young  brother,  who 
was  back  from  school ;  she  was  not  in  training  and  her  heart  was 
dilated,  and  she  was  suffering  from  excessive  tennis  playing.  No 
doubt  the  matter  of  heart  strain  was  very  important,  and  must  have 
a  notable  effect  in  a  large  school  where  they  ran  races  too  long. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Abel  (Nottingham)  said  he  had  seen  the  imme- 
diate results  Dr.  Whittingdale  mentioned  follow  races  which  one 
would  perhaps  characterise  as  short  distance.  It  seemed  to 
hiia  that  a  great  deal  depended  on  how  the  individual  scholars 
had  been  trained.  The  physiological  effects  of  half  -  mile  races 
might  be  very  serious  for  a  runner  who  was  not  in  proper  training, 
but  not  at  all  serious  for  a  boy  of  similar  age  running  even  two 
or  three  miles,  if  he  had  previously  been  in  carefully  graded  training. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  acting  as  judge  in  some  school  races 
where  the  scholars  were  running,  he  believed,  some  up  to  a  mile,  and 
he  was  most  pained  to  note  the  grave  signs  of  strain  in  some  of  them 
at  the  close  of  the  race.  He  could  not  subject  them  to  exact  ex- 
amination at  that  time,  but  he  was  quite  sure  there  was  most  serious 
heart  strain.  In  one  or  two  cases  there  was  faintness  almost  amount- 
ing to  unconsciousness  for  a  time.  He  thought  then,  aud  this  paper 
had  strengthened  the  opinion  then  formed,  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  issue  rules  that  in  the  absence  of  special  evidence  of  previous 
training,  and  fitness,  these  long  races  should  be  forbidden  to  young 
pupils.  The  practical  point  before  them  .was,  what  could  be  done  in 
order  to  minimise  the  evil  brought  before  them  that  morning.  Were 
they  to  set  down  certain  distances  to  be  called  long  distance  races  for 
boys  of  given  age,  and  were  they  to  forbid  boys  of  that  age  from  ex- 
ceeding these  limits  ?  or  were  they  to  adopt  another  course,  and  say 
they  would  not  allow  boys  to  go  in  for  races  of  more  than  a  certain 
distance  unless  they  had  had  previous  carefully  graded  training,  and 
in  the  course  of  such  iraining  had  not  shown  marks  of  special 
fatigue  from  heart  strain  ?    He  preferred  the  latter  alternative. 
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LocKHABT  GuiLBBPiB  (Edinburgh)  said  that  one  thing  had 
1  especially — compoUorj  runs  at  school  when  footbaU  was 
The  boys  were  giren  a  fixed  point  to  run  to  alon^ 
oads,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  If  football  could  be 
ery  boy,  unless  certified  unfit  for  it  by  a  doctor,  had  to 
Xow,  boys  who  found  pleasure  in  these  forms  of  exer- 
they  were  the  majority — benefitted  from  them  ;  those  who 
lein,  he  was  sure,  received  more  harm  than  good.  Physical 
on f erred  much  more  benefit  on  the  organism  when  accom- 
th  mental  pleasure  and  active  interest,  especially  in  the 
The  choice  of  games  allowed  at  most  schools  was  too 
it  was  folly  to  say  that  football  must  be  played  by  all, 
it  ted  or  unBtted  for  it  by  physique  or  temperament.  Most 
<  >ys  enjoyed  the  game,  the  few  who  were  constitutionally 
ost  more  than  they  gained  in  this  endeavour  to  harden 
t  school  race  meetings  one  found  only  those  boys  competing 
'  especially  proficient  at  the  various  sports ;  no  compulsion 
t-d.  Was  a  hard  game  of  footbaU  less  onerous  than  a  mile 
Ixercise  in  the  fresh  air  was  always  beneficial  and  should  be 
»ii,  but  the  form  exercise  takes  ought  to  be  varied,  so  that 
^'bt  good  might  accrue  to  the  greatest  number.  Another 
onversely,  lay  in  the  encouragement  of  boys  who  showed 
)roficiency  in  gymnastics,  football,  or  in  running,  to  overdo 
and  training,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  enhance  the 
>f  the  school,  or  of  some  separate  division  of  it,  by  their 
performances.  Over-exertion  on  these  lines  in  youth 
V  led  to  heart  troubles  in   the  future.     School  athletics 

m 

e  much  more  strictly  governed,  and  when  applied  compul- 
A:iys  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  individual,  not  with  the 
:  every  boy  was  but  a  member  of  a  uniform  genius,  with 
powers. 

[iJtiSTOPHBB  Ghilds  (Loudou)  thanked  Dr.  Whittingdale  for 
these  careful  and  valuable  observations.  He  thought  they 
jeware  of  overburdening  growing  youths  with  too  many 
>Ds   with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  they  should  begin 

and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  indulge  in  them. 

had  to  deal  with  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellectual 

•n.    The  heart  circulatory  apparatus  required  well-regulated 

and  training  for  their  proper  development.     By  restricting 

exercise  too  much  they  might  defeat  their  own  object  and 

such  development.  Individual  experiences  and  opinions 
on  generalisms  were  of  little  value  when  compared  with  con- 
)  drawn  from  such  careful  observations  as  those  which  Dr. 
i^dale  had  recorded.  Such  experiences  and  opinions  however 
ot  without  their  value.  In  his  own  school  athletics  of  all 
vere  carried  on  to  an  extreme.  Boys  of  all  ages — from 
^t  to  oldest — were  encouraged  in  every  way  to  enter  into  all 
ines  and  athletic  sports.  iSubsequently  he  had  the  medical 
Hion  of  the  same  school  for  six  years,  during  which  time  any 
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ailment  which  occurred  among  the  bojs  was  immediately  reported  to 
him.  Neither  as  a  schoolboy  nor  as  a  medical  officer  could  ne  recall 
a  single  case  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  overstrain  of  the  heart. 
But  he  would  point  out  that  in  this  school  there  were  no  races  which 
would  throw  a  prolonged  strain  upon  the  heart  as  would  be  the  case 
in  the  two-and-a-half  mile  race  for  boys  under  fifteen,  described  by 
Dr.  Whittingdale.  Their  senior  steeplechase  was  only  half-a-mile. 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  TVhittingdale  that  it  was  better  to  cut  down  the 
long  races  than  to  restrict  the  small  boys  from  athletics.  Boys  of 
all  ages  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  all  forms  of  athletic^ 
under  carefully  considered  regulations,  and  to  keep  themselres  at  all 
times  in  a  state  of  good  physical  training. 

Dr.  J.  F.  L.  Whittikgdalb  Sherborne)  replying,  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  a  long  distance  race,  he  would  say  a  mile 
or  something  over.  Of  course  it  was  in  the  longest  race,  the  steeple- 
chase, that  he  met  with  these  cases.  On  two  different  occasions,  they 
were  both  very  athletic  boys  and  very  keen  on  athletics.  It  was  a 
great  trouble  to  one  of  them  to  be  cut  ofE  from  his  football  for  some 
time  afterwards.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promising  young  athletes 
in  the  school.  Of  course,  as  regards  training,  they  might  say  a  boy 
was  nearly  always  in  training,  except  the  loafers ;  always  running 
about  from  morning  till  night,  regular  hours,  regular  meals,  regular 
sleep,  were,  he  supposed,  the  best  training.  In  rowing  a  long  hanl 
race  a  man  was  bound  to  do  his  best,  but  there  were  many  cases  of 
exhaustion  which  led,  he  believed,  to  subsequent  heart  strain.  He 
suffered  from  it  himself  at  one  time.  As  regards  compulsory  races,  he 
was  familiar  with  one,  a  point  to  point  race.  In  this  race  the  house 
which  gained  the  greatest  number  of  points  won  the  cup ;  therefore 
every  boy  who  ran  felt  obliged  to  do  his  best,  or  else  he  heard  about 
it  afterwards.  However,  he  had  not  met  with  cases  of  strain  after 
this  particular  race. 

A  Speakeb  :  Several  miles  ? 

Dr.  Whittingdalb  :  Yes,  about  three  miles,  and  the  house  which 
obtained  the  largest  number  of  points  won.  In  a  steeplechase,  the 
boy  who  was  first,  obtained  the  prize,  but  it  was  different  in  the  point 
to  point  races.  He  should  only  put  a  limit  of  age  in  long  races.  His 
experience  was  that  there  was  no  strain  in  short  races.  One  could 
not  tell  from  examination  beforehand  whether  a  boy  was  going  to 
break  down  or  not.  He  thought  Dr.  Childs  idea  of  a  half-mile 
steeplechase  would  amount  to  practically  a  hurdle  race.  Dr.  Childs 
called  it  a  steeplechase  ? 

Dr.  A.  LocKHABT  Gillespie  (Edinburgh)  referred  to  a  case  where 
football  was  compulsory  upon  all  .boys  day  after  day,  and  in  which 
those  who  had  no  real  liking  for  the  game,  or  any  ability  in  it,  found 
that  it  did  them  little  service  physically  and  much  harm  mentally. 
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"ortanee  of  examining  the  Eyes  of  School  CIdldren  <uf  a 
lire  of  Preventive  MeiKcine^^  by  William  Butleb, 
.,  D.P.H. 

(Member). 

ABSTRACT. 

vho  has  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  evils  arising  from 
^  errors  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  immense 
>f  suffering  and  incapacitating  illness  for  which  they 
nsible. 

rect  results :  defective  vision,  asthenopia,  sauint,  con- 
is,  etc.,  are  themselves  a  sufficient  reason  tor  taking 
preventive  measures  if  it  be  possible,  but  when  to  these 
he  long  list  of  nervous  disorders  which  they  aggravate, 
ich  they  give  rise,  the  case  for  timely  interference  is 
strengthened.  Headaches  are  minor  illnesses  which 
-•  thought  too  insignificant  to  merit  any  serious  attempt 
art  of  a  health  authority  to  mitigate  by  public  measures. 
kve  consider  the  vast  number  of  people  who  suffer  from 
(.'S,  and  the  utter  misery  and  mental  incapacity  which 
my  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  loss  to  the  community 
ced  neglect  of  work  is  considerable,  while  the  actual 
iX  totals  a  mass  which,  if  appreciated,  would  be  profound. 
that  a  large  proportion  of  headaches  are  preventable, 
ley  arise  from  refractive  errors  which  can  be  corrected, 
ch,  from  ignorance,  are  permitted  to  go  unrelieved.  But 
iportant  than  this  is  the  influence  which  errors  of  refrac- 
ercise  upon  the  development  of  nervous  disorders  of  a 
nal  type.  It  is  to  the  prevention  of  these  that  the  future 
uf  medicine  will  have  increasingly  to  be  directed.  We 
t  regulate  the  pace  of  life,  nor  restore  the  phlegmatic 
y  of  our  ancestors,  but  the  jar  and  glare  and  noise  can 
lued,  structural  defects  made  good  and  their  accompany- 
xm  relieved.  Whatever  reduces  nervous  strain  in  these 
>f  over-pressure  and  nervous  breakdown  demands  the 
<jn  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  And  eye-strain  is 
IS  the  most  universal  of  all  the  tensions  which  the  19th 
y  has  imposed.  Even  normal  eyes  are  not  exempt,  and 
lies  of  structure  mean  almost  certainly  the  development 
roses  of  exhaustion  which  have  their  origo  mali  in  ocular 
s  left  uncorrected. 

re  is  reason  to  believe  that  refractive -errors  are  increasing, 
it  be  so  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  exercising  medical 
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supervision  over  the  eyes  of  school  children.  Myopia  is  never 
found  among  savages.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  civilization, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Germany,  if  short  sight  continue 
to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  during  the  past  half- 
century,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  generations  before  the 
whole  population  will  have  become  myopic. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  eyesight  oi  every  child  attending 
school  should  be  examined — and  the  importance  of  this  has  long 
been  recognised — it  follows  that  some  one  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  work. 

The  lines  on  which  it  appears  to  me  this  work  could  best  be 
carried  out  as  a  part  of  genei*al  sanitation  are  simple. 

School  hygiene  implies  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  and 
they,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  left  to  ascertain  the  visual  acute- 
ness  of  each  scholar.  All  cases  of  sub-normal  vision  should 
then  be  examined  personally  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and, 
where  refractive  errors  were  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  defec- 
tive sight,  the  parents  should  be  notified  of  the  fact,  and  of  the 
necessity  there  was  for  having  the  error  corrected  by  means  of 
proper  glasses.  Such  a  simple  procedure,  although  it  would  not 
accomplish  all  that  is  implied  in  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
school  children,  would  go  far,  1  am  convinced,  not  only  to  relieve 
a  vast  deal  of  present  suffering,  but  to  remove  conditions  which 
are  among  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  exhaustive  neuroses  of 
later  life.  The  points  to  which  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  direct 
attention  in  this  paper  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  That  refractive  errors  are  extremely  common  among 

school  children,  being  present  in  over  50  per  cent. 

of  the  scholars  attending  town  schools. 
II.  That  these  errors  are  of  great  importance  on  account 

of  the  immediate  symptoms  and  disabilities  which 

follow  their  neglect. 

III.  That  they  are  important  factors  in  the  production 
of  many  painful  and  disabling  affections,  common 
enough  in  childhood,  but  still  more  so  in  adult  life. 

IV.  That  this  early  correction  is  thus  demanded,  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  therapeutics,  but  as  an  impor- 
tant measure  of  preventive  medicine. 
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id  OTHER  SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 


)roceedIngs  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
y  the  President,  E.  Purnbll  Hooley,  AssocM-Inst 
;.E.,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal,  Part  III., 
rol.  XX. 


New  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  of  the  Boroiigh 
Southampton^'^  by  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  AssocALInstCE., 
)rough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

(Member.) 

town  of  Southampton  and  parts  of  the  rural  districts 

d  it  were  constituted  a  county  at  a  very  remote  period, 

;s  boundaries  fixed  as  early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  King 

who  confirmed  its  first  Charter,  which  was  given  by 

e  old  borough  of  Southampton,  before  its  boundaries  were 
(led  in  November,  1895,  formed  an  irregular  triangle,  one 
)f  which,  the  eastern,  is  bounded  by  the  River  Itchen,  and 
liuthem  by  the  Southampton  Water  and  the  River  Test, 
lestem  by  the  district  of  Shirley  and  Freemantle,  now 
led  in  the  .borough,  the  northern  boundary  or  base  of  the 
^le  by  a  county  road,  known  as  Burgess  Street,  and  a 
stream,  formerly  named  the  River  Anton.  The  area  of 
Id  borough  was  2,004  acres,  and  it  was  increased  at  the 
of  the  extension  of  the  borough  to  4,417  acres,  exclusive 
id  lands. 

1  regards  the  population,  one  may  look  back  into  ancient 
ry  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  present  time: — 
w^r  the  year  1600  we  find  the  population  probably  did  not 
h1  3,000;  in  the  year  1821  the  population  was  13,353,  with 
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2,249  houses ;  in  the  year  1831  the  population  was  19,324,  with 
3,562  houses;  at  the  present  time  it  exceeds  100,000  popula- 
tion, with  22,000  houses.  Building  are  (irogressin^  at  the 
rate  of  800  houses  per  annum;  and  since  the  annexation  over 
10  miles  of  new  roads,  with  their  contingent  soil  sewers  and 
stormwater  drains,  hai'e  been  laid  out  by  private  enterprise, 
quite  independent  of  public  works. 

As  no  doubt  members  of  the  Conference  will  hear  much 
about  the  ancient  history  and  statistics  of  the  town  in  other 
places  during  this  Con^^ress,  the  author  will  not  occupy  further 
time  on  this  subject,  except  to  draw  attention  to  an  enlargement 
of  a  map  representing  the  town  about  the  year  1600,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  map  of  the  town  at  tlie 
present  ticcie,  both  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  wall.  Takiiij; 
this  comparison  into  consideration  with  the  brief  historical 
statistics  before  given,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conclude  that 
Southampton  has  undergone  considerable  modification  from  time 
1:0  time ;  and  particularly  does  this  modification  relate  to  its  seweiv 
age  system,  which  had  become  intricate  and  complicated,  many 
sections  of  sewers  beinp  very  ancient,  too  large  in  capacity, 
low  lying,  with  flat  gradients,  and  outfalls  much  below  high- 
water  level,  rendering  continuous  discharge  difficult,  often 
causing  impounding  of  the  sewage,  and  subjecting  districts  to 
flooding  at  times  of  high  water  when  accompanied  by  heavy 
rainfall ;  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  sewers 
discharge  from  several  outfalls  on  to  the  foreshores. 

To  remedy  these  matters,  and  completely  prevent  tlie  over- 
flow of  sewage  into  the  tidal  way  on  either  side  of  the  town, 
the  Corporation  have  thoroughly  undertaken  the  reconstruction 
■of  the  sewerage  system,  including  the  laying  down  of  new  soil 
flcwers,  storm-water  drainage,  and  sewage  disposal  works, 
together  with  the  abolition  of  the  sevei'al  existing  outfalls 
mentioned,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  collection  and  concentration 
of  the  sewerage  of  the  borough  at  one  outfall  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  River  Itchen,  where 
an  unobstructed  discharge  seaward  is  always  obtainable. 

The  new  main  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  have 
been  designed  by  the  author,  an<l  adopted  by  the  corporation, 
and  commenced  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,   they     are    now    rapidly    approaching    completion,    and 

epartially  in  ojieration. 

To  facilitate  the  description  of  the  new  works  a  map  is 
given  facing  jtage  104,  which  is  a  repriut  from  Colonel  Moore's 
Simitari/  Enginerring. 

The  combined  area  of  the  towu  over  which  these  new  works 
extend  is  2,807  acres,  divided  into  districts  as  follows !— ^_ 
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Acres.       PopulfttioiL 
m  district         541^  45,000 

ral  or  platform  district 303  15,000 

em  districts,  which  includes  the 
of  Shirley  and  Freemantle  and 
Millbrook  added  to  the  borough 

Northern  District,  including  Portswood  and  Bevois 
s  not  included  in  this  scheme  for  sewerage  purposes,  but 
;ments  have  lately  been  effected  at  the  Sewage  Farm, 
vill  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

ations  were  first  commenced  in  the  Eastern  District,  that 
>lcl  part  of  the  borough,  by  the  construction  of  Sewage 
il  Works  at  the  Corporation  Wharf  at  Chapel;  the 
tion  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  then  Mayor,  Mr. 
lan  Emanuel,  in  April,  1896,  and  operations  have  con- 
since. 

works  here  comprise  Precipitating  Tanks,  divided  into 
impartments  durably  constructed  of  brickwork  in  cement, 
illy  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  upon  solid  con- 
oundations,  supplemented  in  places  by  groups  of  beech 
Iriven  where  the  land  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  River 

• 

compartments  are  completed,  their  dimensions  are  60  ft. 
ft.  each,  with  a  depth  for  sewage  of  6  ft  6  in.  Three 
rtments,  each  76  ft.  by  46  ft,  at  the  same  depth  are  in 
t  of  construction  ;  the  total  capacity  of  the  tanks  is 
OOO  gallons.  They  have  been  placed  at  a  level  to  permit 
[iuent  to  discharge  on  the  ebb  tide  after  chemical  pre- 
tion ;  the  compartments  are  interchangeable  to  facilitate 
ng,  each  is  provided  with  an  18-in.  outlet,  floating  arm, 
,  and  scum  boards. 

e  effluent  before    discharging  passes   through   an    open 
:tion  chamber,  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks  and  pro- 
with  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  enable  examinations  of  the 
to  be  made  at  all  times. 

le  tanks  are  sufficiently  uncovered  to  permit  of  the  chemical 
tion  being  carefully  watched. 

le  sludge  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  compartments 
igh  independent  valves  connected  to  a  cast-iron  sealed 
I,  which  leads  direct  to  two  of  Shone's  ejectors,  installed  in 
lamber  below  the  floor  of  the  tanks,  these  ejectors  raise 
discharge  the  sludge  into  a  chamber  in  the  press-house, 
re  it  is  thoroughly  screened  and  treated  with  milk  of  lime 
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before  passing  to  reservoirs  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  precipitate, 
and  the  top  water  is  drawn  off  by  floating  arms,  after  which  it  is 
discharged  into  two  ejectors  working  automatical! jy  and  con- 
tinaally  forcing  it  into  three  sewage  slndge  presses,  under  a 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  found  sufficient 
to  produce  a  good  cake  satisfactory  to  agriculturists,  who  pur- 
chase it  at  2s.  per  cart  load.  The  water  drawn  off  the  sludge 
falls  back  into  the  sewer,  and  is  remitted  to  the  tanks,  the 
clarification  of  the  sewage  is  found  to  be  enhanced  when  this 
operation  is  in  progress. 

The  sealed  sludge  main  and  valves  previously  referred  to 
are  placed  in  a  sub-way  between  the  tanks,  an  arrangement 
which  affords  ready  access  to  them  at  all  times  without  delayin«x 
the  process:  above  the  sub-way  the  sewage  inlet  channel  is 
constructed,  from  which  over-weirs  controlled  by  penstocks  the 
sewage  falls  into  the  tank  compartments.  In  the  division  walls 
overflows  are  arranged  at  levels  which  permit  of  the  sewage 
being  treated  either  by  the  continuous  or  absolute  rest  system. 
The  inlet  channel  is  decked  over,  forming  a  walking  way,  and 
upon  either  side  of  this  are  placed  the  hand  wheels  of  the  pen- 
stocks and  valves,  thus  giving  the  tank  attendants  command  over 
the  whole  series  of  compartments. 

The  next  portions  of  the  scheme  taken  in  hand  at  these  Dis- 
posal Works  were  as  follows : — main  engine  house  and  pump 
wells ;  penstock,  screen  chambers,  mixing  culvert  and  stores ; 
installation  of  engines  and  machinery  ;  air  compressing  engine 
house  and  sludge  press  house. 

The  autlior  proposes  to  continue  the  description  of  the  work 
in  the  order  enumerated,  but  as  members  of  the  Conference 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  works  after  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  matters  of 
minor  detail. 

The  engine  house  has  been  solidly  constructed  in  red  brick- 
work, with  stone  and  blue  brick  dressings,  upon  concrete  found- 
ations, taken  to  a  great  depth  on  account  of  the  faulty  ground  ; 
the  south  comer  of  the  building  is  carrried  upon  screw  piles 
and  steel  girders.  The  engine  house  is  finished  internally  with 
glazed  brick  dado,  wood  block  flooring,  and  diagonally  boarded 
open  roofing  upon  iron  principals,  and  provided  with  lantern 
ventilation.  The  building  is  adequately  lighted  with  side  win- 
dows and  circular  lights. 

The  pump  wells  and  screen  chambers,  which  are  in  duplicate, 
have  been  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  below  the  floor  of 
the  engine  house,  in  Staffordshire  blue  brick  in  cement,  backed 
with  Portland  cement  concrete.     This  work  required  careful 
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ng  during  construction,  as  the  footings  had  to  be  taken 
eet  below  the  foundation  of  the  destructor  shaft,  which 
r  twenty-five  }  ards  awaj.  No  settlement  or  injury  has 
ed  to  the  shaft 

foundations  for  the  engines  and  pumps  were  put  down  in 
te  and  brickwork,  with  masonry  beds,  constructed  inde- 
itly  of  the  walls  of  the  main  building,  leaving  a  space^ 
1  as  a  subway,  all  round,  and  providing  ready  access  to 
portions  of  the  pumping  plant  below  the  floor.  A 
ition  was  provided  at  the  time  for  a  future  additional 

.  • 

inlets  to  the  wells  and  screen  chambers  are  controlle^l  by 
rg-shaped  penstocks  with  counter-balance  weights. 
J  screens  are  in  duplicate,  manufactured  of  steel  to  the 
ing  dimensions — lift,  by  7ft.,  and  9ft.  by  7ft.,  with 
by  f -in.  vertical  bars,  J  in.  apart  They  are  kept  clean 
olving  rakes,  arranged  at  regulated  distances  on  endless 
s  working  over  sprocket-wheels,  driven  by  a  3-horse  steam- 
e.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  a  constant  application  of 
ikes  prevents  accumulation  of  solid  matter  and  sediment 
e  wells,  and  greatly  assists  in  the  clarification  of  the 
re,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  labourers  to  descend  into  the 
1  chambers  or  well  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 
e  wells  are  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  engine-house 
nally,  from  these  wells  the  pumps  lift  the  sewage,  after 
iiing,  20  ft.,  and  deliver  it  into  the  mixing  culvert  on  the 
i-east  side  externally,  where  the  chemicals  are  added. 
le  re-agent  at  present  used  is  aluminoferric  in  block,  but 
xact  nature  and  quantity  of  chemicals  to  be  used  when  the 
e  volume  of  sewage  of  the  borough  is  received  at  the 
s  is  under  investigation  and  in  the  experimental  stage  by 
borough  analyst,  Mr.  J.  Brierley. 

le  mixing  culvert  has  a  double  invert  with  sharp  falls,  the 
*se  ways  and  three  steps ;  by  this  arrangement  the  sewage 
used  to  race  and  tumble  before  entering  the  conduit  leading 
le  precipitating  tanks.  Provision  has  been  made  for  fixing 
lis  culvert  two  steam-driven  rapid  mixers,  but  up  to  the 
iXii  time  the  incorporation  due  to  the  racing  and  tumbling, 
lemented  by  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  from  the  pumps 
the  culvert,  has  been  effectual. 

istalled  in  the  engine-house  are  three  compound  condensing 
thington  sewage  pumping  engines,  each  with  four  steam 
ulers,  namely,  two  high  and  two  low  pressure,  arranged 
by  side ;  the  valve  gear  is  so  adapted  that  in  operation  the 
on  rod  of  one  side  moves  the  steam  valves  on  the  cylinder 
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of  the  other  side,  the  action  is  reciprocating,  and  the  flow  of 
the  snctiop  to,  and  the  discharge  from  the  pumps,  is  uniform 
and  constant. 

The  pumps  are  of  special  construction  for  pumping  sewage ; 
their  valves  and  general  arrangement  of  pump  work  are  such  as 
is  most  suitable  for  that  purpose.  They  are  internal  plunger 
pumps,  double  action  of  both  suctions  and  delivery,  and  consist 
of  two  distinct  plunger  chambers  arranged  in  one  pump  case, 
with  the  plungers  coupled  direct  to  prolongation  of  the  piston 
rods. 

A  diagram  of  these  engines  and  pumps  was  prepared  for 
information  of  members  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  Each 
engine  and  pump  is  capable  of  emptying  the  wells  at  the  rate 
of  2,200  gallons  per  minute;  one  is  sufficient  for  the  night 
work,  two  being  required  during  the  day,  and  the  third  to  meet 
emergency,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  old  defective 
sewers  yet  remain  to  be  dealt  with  and  rendered  watertight  as 
recommended  by  the  author,  a  large  quantity  of  tidal  water  has 
to  be  lifted  in  addition  to  the  sewage,  necessitating  at  times  the 
employment  of  the  three  engines. 

This  machinery  was  designed  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
J.  Simpson  &  Co.,  of  Grosveiior  Road,  London.  From  actual 
working  they  have  been  found  economical  in  steam  consumption, 
the  pressure  required  is  only  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a 
controlling  valve  in  the  steam  supply  pipe  prevents  the  pressure 
rising  above  this. 

The  maximum  quantity  of  sewage  lifted  from  the  districts  at 
present  discharging  into  the  wells  has  reached  2,781,000  gallons 
m  twenty-four  hours :  a  daily  record  of  the  duty  performed  by 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  at  these  works  is  correctly  kept  by 
the  Superintendent. 

The  air-compressing  engine  house,  which  is  similar  in  design 
and  construction  to  the  engine  house  just  described,  contains  a 
pair  of  horizontal  condensing  steam  engine  compressors,  with 
air  cylinders  20  inches  in  diameter  by  24  inches  stroke,  arranged 
so  to  work  either  independently  or  coupled  together,  each  of 
the  compressors  being  capable  of  doing  the  whole  work  if 
necessary. 

The  air  cylinders  are  fitted  with  Shone  &  Ault's  patent  low- 
lift  annular  valves,  both  for  inlet  and  outlet  air,  which  gives  a 
large  area  for  the  passage  of  the  air  with  a  very  small  move- 
ment of  the  valves.  The  air  cylinders  are  fixed  on  the  same 
bed-plate  as  the  steam  cylinders,  being  placed  behind  them 
tandem  fashion.  The  air  is  thoroughly  cooled  during  com- 
pression by  water  jackets  round  the  air  cylinders ;    the  steam 
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>  are  fitted  with  variable  expansion  valves,  so  that  a 
rree  of  economy  in  steam  consumption  is  obtained, 
plant  is  used  for  operating  at  the  present  time  nine 
ejectors,  located  in  various  districts  of  the  town  here- 
erred  to. 

2^eatest  distance  air  is  transmitted  from  the  works  is 
wo  and  a-half  miles.  The  maximum  pressure  these 
have  been  required  to  supply  for  the  present  works  is 

0  the  square  inch,  and  the  steam  pressure  40  lbs. 

he  sludge  pressing  a  pair  of  compressors  have  been 

1  and  installed  in  the  same  building,  capable  of  sup- 
ir  at  90  lbs.  per  sauare  inch.  These  are  of  the  same 
the  othera,  but  with  air  cylinders  9  inches  in  diameter 
ches  stroke,  also  arranged  to  work  coupled  together,  but 
apable  of  doing  the  maximum  work  alone  when  necessary. 
^s.  Hughes  &  Lancaster,  of  Victoria  Street,  West- 
,  London,  designed,  manufactured,  and  erected  the  air 
ising  machinery;  they  also  supplied  the  whole  of  the 
,  together  with  the  air  and  sludge  mains  required  under 
eme. 

sludge  press  house,  for  convenience  of  working,  has 
.'ctecT in  continuation  of  the  air  compressing  house,  and 
adjoining  the  precipitating  tanks ;  in  it  have  been  placed 
uare  framed  filter  presses,  with  space  provided  for  future 
u  each  press  containing  30  chambers,  38-inches  square, 
^rrugations  in  the  surface  of  the  plates,  which  are 
I  with  an  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  filtered  water 
le  sludge.  The  presses  are  proportioned  so  as  to  be 
of  working  under  a  pressure  from  90  to  100  lbs.  per 
inch,  the  capacity  being  1  ton  8  cwt.  at  each  operation 
ss.  The  presses  are  provided  with  pneumatic  cylinders, 
ton  rods  for  opening  and  closing  them, 
imway  with  trollies  is  laid  to  facilitate  removal  of  the 

record  previously  mentioned  shows  that  the  maximum 
of  cake  has  reached  18*90  tons  from  94*50  tons  of  wet 
per  day. 

sludge  before  pressing  is  dosed  with  milk  of  lime  pre- 
n  two  of  Scott  Bowers'  lime  mixers  fixed  in  the  press- 
and  driven  by  a  small  steam  engine ;  the  lime  is  supplied 
tier  and  fed  into  the  mixers  from  an  adjoining  store  in 
ed  quantities  by  a  small  endless  chain  elevator.  From 
xers  the  milk  of  lime  flows  into  two  hoppers  connected 
ndently  to  the  sludge  inlet  pipes  of  the  ejectors  before- 
•ned,  the  operation  being  that  upon  either  ejector  drawing 
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a  charge  of  sludge  from  the  reservoirs  a  dose  of  milk  of  Hi 
administered  at  the  same  time,  and  the  combination  ey 
into  the  presses;    so  soon  as  one  press  is  fully  charges 
attendant  diverts  by  a  hand  valve  the  flow  into  another, 
ejectors  being  automatic  in  their  action  greatly  facilitai 
process. 

The  time  occupied  in  charging,  pressing,  and  removing 
cake  does  not  exceed  40  minutes,  and  the  pneumatic  cyli 
for  opening  and  closing  the  presses  is  found  to  work  with 
advantage.     The  quantity  of   lime  used   at  each  pressii 
found  to  be  70  lbs. 

In  conjunction  with  these  works  new  offices  have  been  ei 
for  the  superintendent  and  staff  employed  in  connection 
the  sewage  and  house  refuse  disposal  works,  and    140 
lineal  of  camp-sheeting  driven  for  the  protection  of  the 
face  of  the  wnarf,  the  area  of  which  was  enlarged  at  the 

For  nearly  15  years  a  Manlove,  Alliott  &  Co.'s  six-cell  Ik 
refuse  destructor,  with  a   30  horse-power  multitubular 
boiler,  has  been  established  on  this  wharf,  working  const^ 
and  doing  excellent  service  in  providing  steam  power  for 
existing  sewage  work,  but  owing  to  the  enlargement  of 
borough  and  the  increase  in  the  population  it  was  found] 
sufficient  for  the  requirement  of  the  town.     Under  the  pn 
scheme  this  has  been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  four 
by  Goddard,  Massey  &  Warner,  and  two  60  horse-power 
tube  boilers,  one  being  placed  between  each  pair  of  cells. 

An  additional  flue  has  been  provided,  so  that  the  gases 
be  diverted  from  either  destructor  for  the  purpose  of  gi^ 
access  to  the  boilers  and  flues  without  impeding  the  burninj 
the  refuse. 

A  Babcock  &  Wilcox  100-horse  power  water-tube  boiler 
also  been  inserted  in  the  bye  pass  of  the  old  destructor,  wl 
was  reconstructed  to  receive  the  same. 

The  destructor  shaft  erected  fifteen  years  ago  was  desij 
by  the  author  of  sufficient  capacity  to  permit  of  additional 
being  connected  to  it. 

The  high-level  road  has  been  extended  on  columns  and  si 
girders  all  round  the  old  and  new  destructors,  giving  the  ca! 
an  uninterrupted  thoroughfare,  and  preventing  delay  m  tippini 

A  weigh-bridge  is  provided  at  the  entrance,  over  which  m 
carts  pass  and  record  the  weight  of  refuse  brought  in. 

As  regards  the  capability  of  these  refuse  destructors  for  suj 
plying  power  for  the  machinery,  the  author  finds,  from  his  eij 
perience  with  them  at  these  works  extending  over  fifteen  yean 
that  a  very  great  saving  is  effected  financially.    But  unless  goo< 
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Z  is  secured,  it  mattei's  not,  in  the  author's  opinion,  what- 
rpe  of  destructor  is  used,  the  work  will  be  unsatisfactory 
s  regards  the  power  obta.ined  and  the  sanitary  disposal  of 
fuse.  This  it  must  not  be  forgotten  is  before  all  things 
imarv  function  of  a  refuse  destructor,  and  however  well 
ed  a  destructor  may  be  there  are  times  when  other  fuel 
)e  used  if  the  machinery  is  to  be  constantly  going,  as  is 
irj'  in  sewage  works. 

author's  calculations  have  received   rude  shocks   from 
,  Bank  Holidays,  and  wet  seasons. 

losing  the  description  of  the  disposal  works  at  the  wharf, 
ithor  would  mention  that  it  was  originally  intended  to 
Illy  so  much  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough  as  discharged 
the  eastern  district,  but  after  the  commencement  of  the 
it  was  decided  to  bring  the  sewage  of  the  whole  borough, 

the  Portswood  district,  but  including  the  added  areas 
»  west,  to  this  site,  and  treat  it  in  the  manner  described 

discharging  into  the  tide.  The  works  had,  therefore,  in 
t  measure  to  be  re-designed  and  enlarged  accordingly. 


New  Sewers. 

the  diversions  of  the  sewage  to  the  new  disposal  works, 
her  purposes  stated  in  the  forepart  of  this  paper,  twenty- 
liles  of  new  sewers  and  storm- water  drains  have  been 
ucted  of  various  descriptions  and  dimensions. 
I  main  intercepting  sewers  follow  nearly  the  line  of 
iv  round  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  fronts  of  the 
a  situation  which  renders  certain  the  interception  of  all 
5  falling  towards  the  water,  and  the  disconnection  and 
oument  of  the  old  outfalls. 

se  intercepting  sewers  are  delineated  on  the  map,  and 
need  under  the  letters,  BBBB,  CCC,  DDDDD. 
"  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  sewage  of  the  western 
:ts  to  the  disposal  works  at  Chapel,  on  the  eastern  side,  it 
essary  to  carry  a  sewer  in  tunnel  under  a  higher  part  of 
>wn,  and  divert  the  sewage  of  the  western  districts  received 
e  intercepting  sewer,  D  D  D  D  D, 

e  details  of  the  construction  of  the  egg-shaped  sewers, 
1  are  of  the  new  form,  are  as  follows : — The  invert  blocks, 
illy  designed  by  the  author,  are  made  of  blue  Staffordshire 

solid,  and  provided  with  rebated  joints ;  the  advantage  of 
ebate  being  that  it  enables  a  continuous  invert  to  be  ob- 
J,  and  the  block  being  solid  is  less  liable  to  fracture  from  any 
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pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected ;  on  a  concrete  founda- 
tion these  invert  blocks  are  laid,  on  which  the  invert  is  built  of 
similar  material.  The  remainder  of  the  sewer  is  of  purpose 
made  red  bricks  laid  in  cement. 

The  main  intercepting  sewers,  which  traverse  the  Eastern 
District  from  North  to  bouth  to  the  new  Disposal  Works,  are 
of  the  following  dimensions,  starting  from  the  Pump  Wells : — 
436  yards  of  4  ft,  6  in.  by  3  ft.  egg-shaped ;  447  yards  of 
4  ft.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  egg-shapeil :  426  yards  of  3  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft 
4  in.  egg-shaped ;  1'60  yards  of  30  in.  Hassall's  double-jointed 
pipes  on  concrete  ;  763  yards  of  24  in.  Hassall's  double- 
jointed  patent  pipes  on  concrete ;  and,  subsidiary  to  the 
before-mentioned,  1,300  yards  of  18  in.,  15  in.,  12  in.,  and 
9  in. 

The  sewers  pass  twice  under  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Company's  line,  where  special  works  of  construction 
were  provided. 

During  the  progress  of  the  sewer  work,  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  was  met  with,  which  gave  the  contractors  considerable 
trouble ;  this  was  ultimately  conveyed  by  a  sub-soil  pipe  to  the 
disposal  works,  and  is  now  utilized  for  condensing  purposes. 
Self-cleansing  gradients  have  been  obtained  for  the  whole  of 
these  sewers. 

As  a  portion  of  this  district,  Northam,  having  an  area  of  78^ 
acres,  being  situated  at  a  level  too  low  to  enable  the  sewage  to 
gravitate  to  the  wells,  two  of  Shone's  pneumatic  ejectors  of  500 
gallons  capacity  each,  "  G  "  on  map  were  put  down  in  a  brick 
chamber,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  an  additional  ejector ; 
these  raise  the  sewage  and  discharge  it  into  the  head  of  the 
last  mentioned  egg  shaped  sewer. 

The  ejectors  are  operated  by  compressed  air  transmitted  from 
the  wharf. 

At  a  further  small  district,  Bevois  Valley,  of  twenty-five 
acres,  being  also  situated  at  a  low  level,  but  sewered  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  this  scheme,  the  sewage  is  lifted  by  gas 
engines,  which  have  been  retained  and  causeci  to  discharge  into 
the  head  of  the  new  intercepting  sewer. 

In  this  district  the  old  main  sewers  have  been  retained  and 
utilized  for  rainfall  drainage  only,  but  in  addition  upwards  of 
six  miles  of  stoneware  storm-water  drains  have  been  laid. 

Formerly  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  this  district 
discharged  at  a  point  over  half  a  mile  up  the  river  beyond 
the  new  disposal  works. 

The  central  or  platform  district  has  not  been  re-sewered,  as 
the  sewers  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  the  sewage 
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cently  discharged  into  covered  tanks  at  the  platform, 
t  was  chemicsuly  treated,  and  the  e£9aent  discharged 
'  tide.  The  sewa^  sludge  was  raised  from  the  same  bv 
•hone's  ejectors  ("  F  "  on  map),  and  transmitted  through 
main  to  the  wharf  at  Chapel,  where  it  was  mixed  with 
eepings,  and  the  compost  sold  to  agriculturists.  The 
working  this  ejector  was  transmitted  from  the  wharf. 
ier  obtained  from  the  old  refuse  destructor  was  utilised 
purpose  of  compressing  the  same.  Under  the  new 
the  treatment  of  the  sewage  at  this  outfall  has  been 
ed,  and  the  sewage  diverted  through  an  18-in.  cast-iron 
k  er,  about  1,500  yds.  in  length,  to  the  new  pump  wells 
)el.  The  old  tanks  are  retained  and  utilised  tor  the 
of  rainfall  drainage  during  the  time  of  high  water; 
assist  in  the  discharge  of  such,  a  750-gallon  ejector, 
'  used  for  the  discharge  of  the  effluent,  has  been 
,  together  with  the  sludge  ejector  mentioned,  the 
sed  air  being  supplied  as  formerly  from  the  destructor 
So  far  this  completes  the  description  of  the  works 
3at  under  this  scheme  in  the  old  borough. 
eding  now  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  scheme  ear- 
in  the  We^m  District,  mention  must  first  be  made  of 
t  that  that  portion  of  this  district,  Shirley  and  Free- 
\)S\  acres,  had  been  previously  sewered,  and  the  sewage 
^ed  into  tanks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  situated 
3  West  End  Railway  Station  (1  on  map,  p.  104).  Here 
age  was  chemically  treated  and  the  effluent  discharged 
>oint,  the  sewer  sludge  being  transmitted  to  the  Chapel 
by  two  of  Shone's  ejectors  (1  on  map),  compressed  air 
Dtained  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  platform. 
iks  and  the  two  ejectors  here  have  also  been  retained 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  storm-water, 
was  decided  under  the  new  scheme  to  also  abandon  this 
■  outfall  and  convey  the  sewage  to  the  new  place  of  dis- 
lamely,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  an  intercept- 
or is  being  laid  from  this  outfall  for  the  purpose,  such 
>eing  constructed  as  follows : — 6(56  yards  of  3  ft.  6  in.  by 
in.  egg-shaped  brick  sewer,  as  before  described;  540 
f  30  m.  cast  iron  pipe,  and  820  yards  of  27  in.  cast  iron 
lid  on  a  bed  of  concrete ;  500  yards  of  the  work  is  in 
under  a  higher  portion  of  the  town,  commencing  from 
stem  shore,  100  yards  south  of  the  Public  Baths,  and 
ling  across  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  lower  ground, 
ortion  of  this  district  beyond  Shirley  and  Freemantle, 
res,  was  unprovided  with  means  of  sewerage  or  sewage 
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ivelv,  2  ins.  by  1  in.,  and  9  ins.  apart,  out  of  which  the 
flows  and  percolates  throngh  the  oeds.  The  shoots  are 
with  1 2  to  15  ins.  of  cinders  :  3  in.  agricultaral  drain 
id  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds  in  rows  3  ft.  apart  collects 
lent,  which  rises  by  gravity  to  a  height  above  the  surface 
pen  bed,  thus  saving  loss  of  fall.  Until  recently  the 
tion  had  been  by  means  of  open  half-round  channel 
lis  distribution  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  various 
ents  are  being  made  to  improve  it;  an  automatic 
ig  sprinkler  is  now  installed,  which  gives  a  much  better 
lud  evenly  distributes  the  eiQuent  from  the  first  bed 
e  surface  of  the  open  oxydizing  bed.  The  depth  of 
kers  in  the  beds  is  3  ft.  6  ins. 

author  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  from  his  actual 
lents  at  these  works  that  it  is  quite  possible  with  refuse, 
r  to  provide  sufficient  power  for  driving  the  machinery 
ection  with  the  sewerage  system  of  certain  districts,  but 
effectually  treat  the  sewage. 

system  is  open  to  inspection  by  members  visiting  the 
:  Farm,  where  the  author  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
ition  that  may  be  required. 


John  Price  (Birmingham)  said  there  were  one  or  two 
IS  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bennett  with  regard  to  the 
ion  of  lime  used,  but  he  thought  he  mentioned  that  the 
.1  treatment  was  in  rather  an  uncertain  stage.  He  also 
d  what  the  tank  capacity  was  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
dischai^,  and  what  the  ordinary  dry  weather  flow  was^ 
factor  bore  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  tank  accommodation. 

t.-Colonel  A.  S.  Jonhs,  9.(C.  (Finchhampstead),  said  he  liad 
the  works  on  the  previous  day,  and  was  very  pleased  with 
ellence  of  the  arrangements  generally.  He  found  very  little 
e  smell,  and  the  works  appeared  to  be  admirably  managed, 
the  present  works  were  complete  he  hoped  they  would  work 
itisfactorik. 

W.  B.  MonoAN  (Weymouth)  said  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
.mpton  extending  over  forty  year?,  and  was  the  predecessor 
.  Bennett  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor.  He 
bered  the  fearful  trouble  they  were  put  to  in  Southampton  by 
le-locked  sewers  and  the  flooding  of  some  of  the  districts  of  the 
The  whole  of  the  sewers  at  that  time  were  on  the  tide-locked 
oir  system,  and  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  ti«les  at 
ampton  which  gave  them  four  hours'  high  water  during  each 
md  should  rain  occur  at  this  period  there  was  scarcely  a  small 
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shower  bat  what  some  district  was  flooded.  Mr.  Lemon  designed  the 
platform  tanks  to  relieve  the  sewers.  In  connection  with  those  tanks 
a  little  storj  was  told  which  proved  the  imaginativeness  of  some 
people  when  anything  relating  to  drains  was  concerned.  Some  letters 
appeared  in  the  papers  complaining  of  the  awful  stinks  from  the 
platform  tanks,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  an  ounce  of  sewage 
had  been  deposited  in  them,  thej  being  incomplete.  It  went  to  show 
that  engineers  and  surveyors  were  often  blamed  unjustly.  In  coming 
to  Southampton  the  other  day,  he  reached  Totton,  when  he  had  the 

?leasure  of  smelling  his  old  friend — the  western  shore  at  Southampton, 
ike  the  backwater  at  Weymouth,  the  western  shore  at  Southampton 
possessed  a  powerful  odour,  which  was  always  more  or  less  in  evidence. 
The  uninitiated  attributed  the  smell  to  sewage,  but  that  was  not  so. 
His  experience  was  that  the  sewage  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
smells  in  question.  The  sewage  might  assist  the  growth  of  the  sea- 
weed. At  Weymouth,  although  they  had  spent  a  large  amount 
in  taking  the  sewage  out  of  the  backwater  aud  sending  it  to  sea, 
they  had  the  backwater  still  malodorous,  although  a  veiy  great  im- 
provement had  been  effected.  Much  has  recently  been  said  in 
Southampton  about  the  deposit  of  sewage  sludge  on  the  western 
shore,  causing  a  great  stink.  If  that  was  really  the  cause  of  the 
stink,  happy  was  Southampton,  as  the  cause  could  easily  be  remedied, 
viz.,  by  not  depositing  any  more  sludge  on  the  shore.  He  was 
certain,  however,  that  they  would  never  thoroughly  cure  the  smeU 
arising  from  the  Eiver  till  they  reclaimed  the  whole  of  the  foreshore. 
The  sewage  should  be  treated,  of  course,  but  the  smell  arose  from 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  organic  matter,  principally 
of  marine  character,  contained  in  the  old  slob,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  September  the 
gases  arise  therefrom  and  cause  the  stench.  But  at  Weymouth,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  state  that  the  smell  does  not  appear  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  district. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Glotne  (Eastbourne)  said  he  should  like  to  know  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  quantity  of  storm  water  for  which 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  storm  water  sewers.  He  should  also 
like  to  know  the  eiBciency  of  the  air  compressing  engines  and  the 
amount  of  leakage  of  compressed  air  at  the  end  of  the  great  distance, 
namely,  2|  miles,  if  there  were  any,  and  whether  any  coal  was  used 
in  raising  steam  in  the  boilers  at  the  Destructor  Works,  if  so,  the 
amount,  and  if  not,  what  amount  of  steam  was  raised  per  cell  from 
the  destructors.  Turning  to  the  new  sewers  the  question  of  concrete 
was  one  to  wh:ch  a  great  deal  of  attention  should  be  paid,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  the  proportions  of  the  concrete.  He  also  asked 
how  the  sewers  were  ventilated. 

Baillie  E.  Anderson  (Glasgow)  said  he  was  not  a  surveyor  nor  an 
engineer,  but  simply  a  Member  of  Council.  He  took  a  considerable 
interest  in  Glasgow  sewage  question?,  and  he  had  studied  Mr. 
Bennett's  paper  with  great  interest,  in  view  of  the  operations  now 
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Ddertaken  in  Glasgow  for  the  further  disposal  of  the  great 

of  sewage  they  had  to  deal  with.    They  had  works  at  Dal- 

:  which  were  dealing  with,  at  present,  on  an  average  of  dry 

flow,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  gallons  up  to  fourteen 

Q  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  according  to  the  rainfall,  and 

^tion  he  saw  troubled  Mr.  Bennett  at  Southampton.     The 

operations  to  be  undertaken  in  Glasgow  were  for  the  comple- 

the  works  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  they  had  let 

s  for  sewers  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  and  were  anticipating 

works  on  the  north  side  would  cost  about  £700,000,  while 

^re  being  prepared  for  the  south  side  to  cost  over  £400,000, 

nditure  nearly  1  j  millions  being  contemplated  to  deal  with 

ige  question  in  Glasgow. 

P.  W.  Laoay  (Bournemouth)  said  he  should  like  to  know 
'  the  two  systems  of  treatment  were  entirely  distinct  or 
'  there  was  any  chemical  treatment  before  the  sewage  was 
in  the  works  designed  by  Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  considerably 
ed  in  the  bacteriological  treatment  of  sewage  b^rause  he  had 
ete  system  of  bacteriological  treatment  in  tanks  in  operation 
at  on  the  Dibden  principle.  He  asked  Mr.  Bennett  whether 
1  give  any  analysis  of  results,  and  whether  if  after  treatment 
ige  is  passed  over  land  ? 

J.  MuKCE  (Belfast)  said  Mr.  Morgan  had  referred  to  the 
1  of  smell.  When  he  arrived  at  Southampton  on  Friday 
i  gentleman  who  came  froui  Plymouth  remarked  to  him, 
,  a  beastly  stink  !  Oh  those  sewage  works!  "  He  gave  the 
3wer  he  could — viz.,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  sewage  works 
y  thing  to  do  with  it.  When  he  left  Belfast  on  Thursday 
;  he  passed  on  the  railway  four  miles  of  shore  which  ^vas  in  a 
les  more  filthy  condition  than  the  shore  at  Southampton, 
h  there  was  no  town  there  and  no  sewage  to  pollute  it.  He 
;  satisfied  that  the  sewage  works  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
of  weed  upon  the  shore,  as  he  mentioned  at  the  Birmingham 
s^.  lie  hod  a  theory  then,  and  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
ith  old  fishermen  since,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  change  of 
g,  from  sailing  vessels  to  steamers,  during  the  past  ten  or 
years  that  that  weed  was  deposited  upon  the  shores  of  har- 
in  greater  quantities.  Saihng  ships  only  came  up  to  the 
rs  at  high  water,  but  steamers  came  up  at  all  states  of 
e,  and  the  wash  of  the  steamer  and  action  of  its  propellor  cut 
•ed  adrift  at  and  near  low  water,  and  on  the  rising  tide  the 
)low8  it  ashore.  In  a  case  he  knew  well  if  there  was  wind 
;  the  night  the  shore,  which  on  the  evening  before  was  clear  of 
in  the  morning  was  covered  thickly  with  it.  If  the  sewage 
,  the  weed  the  deposit  on  the  beach  would  be  continuous ;  instead 
t  it  only  appeared  when  the  wind  blew  from  a  certain  direction, 
^appeared  if  the  wind  blew  the  other  way  before  decomposition 
>o  far  advanced.     It  might  be  the  sewage  tended  to  assist  the 
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growth  of  the  weed,  but  it  did  not  deposit  it  on  the  shore.  He 
hoped  that  gentlemen  who  wrote  for  the  Press  would  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  engineers  are  anxious  not  to  make  stinks  but  to  prevent 
them.  It  often  happened  that  a  person  smelling  something  thrown 
by  a  careless  person  upon  the  shore  got  the  impression  that  the 
whole  foreshore  was  bad  and  everybody  was  being  poisoned.  He 
mentioned  as  a  curious  thing  that  the  place  he  had  spoken  of  where 
the  foreshore  was  so  bad  was  the  healthiest  in  Ireland,  in  fact  the, 
doctor  said  it  was  **  woefully  "  healthy. 

The  President  or  the  Confebenoe  (Mr.  E.  Purnell  Hooley)  said 
Southampton  possessed  opportunities  for  the  disposal  of  the  effluent 
from  sewage  treatment  which  they  of  the  Midland  Counties  often 
envied.  When  a  town  had  the  sea  where  it  might  discharge  the 
effluent,  it  was  very  lucky.  Let  them  turn  the  effluent  into  a  dry 
ditch  and  they  would  see  the  difference.  Mr.  Bennett  had  given  the 
population  and  the  sizes  of  the  tanks.  As  far  as  he  could  make  out 
that  allowed  for  thirteen  gallons  of  sewage  per  head  of  the  population. 
How  many  times  a  day  were  the  tanks  emptied  ? 

Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett  (Southampton)  in  reply  said  that  the 
tanks  were  emptied  eight  times  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  in  regard 
to  the  capacity  of  the  tanks,  these  tanks  had  been  kept  up  to  a  level 
that  enables  them  to  discharge  at  all  times  of  tne  tide;  they 
discharged  eight  times  during  the  24  hours.  He  was  obliged  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  for  their  kind  remarks  which  were 
calculated  to  be  of  assistance  in  a  time  of  trouble  and  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  nuisance  on  the  shores  of  the  Borough.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Morgan  who  remembered  the  smells  of  forty  years 
ago,  before  the  new  works  were  thought  of,  so  that  the  nuisance 
could  not  be  attributed  to  the  new  works.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  at  the  Disposal  Works  was  about  14ft.  or  15ft.  Very  little 
leakage  of  air  had  been  discorered  in  the  air  mains.  The  concrete 
was  gauged  8  to  1.  As  regards  the  question  of  ventilation,  the  sewers 
were  constructed  with  self-cleansing  gradients,  and  being  new  sewers 
there  was  very  little  gas  produced ;  the  Corporation  had  the  subject  of 
ventilation  under  eonsirieration,  all  they  had  done  up  to  the  present 
was  to  erect  upcast  ventilating  shafts.  Another  question  was  asked  in 
regard  to  whether  any  additional  fuel  was  used  at  the  Destructor.  It 
was  necessary  at  times  to  use  other  fuel  for  instance  in  wet  or  hot 
seasons,  or  in  the  event  of  a  combination  of  workmen  or  a  strike,  and 
holidays.  In  regard  to  the  filter  beds  the  sewage  was  not  treated 
before  it  entered  the  beds,  and  the  results  were  very  satisfactory 
The  object  they  had  in  view  was  not  so  much  to  get  a  high  class 
effluent,  but  to  do  away  with  the  sludge.  They  had  succeeded  in 
their  experiments  in  thro%nng  the  whole  of  the  sludge  into 
liquefaction.  They  had  got  rid  of  the  sludge  difficulty  so  far,  for  a 
portion  of  the  drainage  district. 
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PiveiJnon  and  laying  out  of  Public  Pleasure  (J  rounds  in 
'fll  Tawnsy"  by  GILBERT  J.  HuNT,  Borough  Engineer 
\  Surveyor,  Dorchester. 

(Member.) 

ABSTRACT. 

are  few  towns  of  any  size  or  pretension  in  this  countiy 
lo  not  possess  public  parks  or  pleasure  grounds,  but  so 
iin  hardly  be  said  of  the  smaller  towns  with  populations 
;  below  25,000.  In  these  smaller  towns,  however,  it  is 
isual  to  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
1  together  in  hovels  w^hich  are  dignified  by  the  name 
ling  houses,  but  lack  every  comfort  and  convenience, 
en  will  not  permit  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilized 
'he  sanitarv  condition  of  these  areas  is  verv  little  better 
:he  slums  "  in  the  larger  towns. 

being  so,  the  lack  of  comfort  and  pleasurable  surround- 
der  which  so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  population 
r  of  our  smaller  towns  exist,  is  surely  a  sufficient  reason 
local  authority  should  exercise  the  powers  so  freely 
3d  upon  them,  and  provide  public  pleasure  grounds  for 
\bitants,  whose  well  being  it  is  their  duty  to  procure. 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Sec.  164,  confers  exceptional 
s  on  local  authorities  to  obtain  land  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasure  grounds,  or  to  contribute  towards  their  support, 
ded  by  any  other  person.  And  this  power  is  consider- 
>ctended  by  Section  45  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
ment  Act,  1890,  which  enables  an  urban  authority  to 
ite  towards  the  cost  of  the  purchase,  laying  out, 
y^  or  improvement  of  any  lands  })rovided  by  any  person 
have  been  permanently  set  apart  as  public  pleasure 
5,  even  outside  the  limits  of  their  district,  provided  that 
e  so  situated  as  to  be  conveniently  used  by  the  inhabit- 
their  district. 

fact  that  such  exceptional  facilities  have  been  given, 
?s  better  than  any  other  argument,  that  the  provision  of 
])leasure  grounds  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  bene- 
3  the  health  and  interests  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
Authorities  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  in  this 
nd  act  accordingly. 

h  regard  to  the  situation  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
iwn,  except  that  it  should  be  easily  accessible  for  the 
'  for  which  it  is  intended,  or,  as  it  is  very  aptly  described 
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in  the  words  of  the  Act  above  quoted,  "  so  situated  as  to  be 
conveniently  used."  It  is  preferable  to  have  more  than  one 
such  resort,  even  though  the  area  of  each  be  curtailed,  rather 
than  that  any  considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  attractions  and  benefits  which  are  thus 
afforded.  There  can  be  no  question  that  surrounding  resi- 
dential property  is  materially  enhanced  in  value  by  its  proximity 
to  well-conducted  and  well-kept  pleasure  grounds,  and  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  this  is  not  more  generally  recognised  by 
property  owners  in  the  development  of  their  estates,  and  that 
they  do  not  in  their  own  interest  set  apart  land  for  this  purpose. 

The  method  of  laying  out  and  planting  will  to  a  large  extent 
be  governed  by  the  situation,  contour,  and  natural  features  of 
the  site ;  it  is,  however,  in  the  judicious  and  careful  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  planting  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  design  will  mainly  depend,  and  as  nothing  but  practical 
experience  can  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  or  reliable  judg- 
ment on  this  important  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  better  to  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  an  expert  before  finally  deciding  on 
any  proposal. 

The  roads  or  paths  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  public 
may  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility  perambulate  the  grounds 
and  obtain  the  most  diversified  and  pleasing  impressions.  A 
better  effect  is  generally  produced  by  laying  out  the  roads  in 
bold  graceful  curves  than  m  straight  lines,  and  entrances  should 
be  provided  to  give  ready  access  on  all  sides.  The  flower-beds 
should  be  massed  or  grouped  together  in  preference  to  being 
scattered  about  here  and  there. 

In  carrying  out  works  of  this  kind  it  is  preferable  that  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  should  not  be  made  subservient  to  a 
contract  price,  the  results  will,  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  foreman  gardener,  and 
the  trees  and  plants  should  be  selected  at  the  nursery.  The 
whole  of  the  areas  to  be  planted  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet  6  inches^  and  suitable  soil  should  be  provided.  The 
lawns  should  be  carefully  leveUed  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
good  loam,  and  if  intended  for  tennis  should  be  laid  with  good 
clean,  **  down  "  turf.  All  the  verges  and  borders  round  flower- 
beds and  shrubberies  should  also  be  laid  with  turf,  which  will 
ensure  a  clearly-defined  line  being  maintained. 

The  selection  and  varieties  ot  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for 

f  Wanting  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  the 
ormation  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  paths,  the  provision  of 
water  for  watering  purposes,  the  fencing  and  entrance  gates, 
ornamental  structures,  band  stand  and  shelters,  seats,  con- 
veniences ;  also  bye-laws  and  regulations. 
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onclusion,  particulars  are  giYen  of  the  pablic  gardens 
t  by  the  anthor  at  Dorchester.  The  land,  5^  acres  in 
as  purchased  by  the  Town  Council  at  a  public  auction 
100,  the  land  being  offered  as  a  building  estate,  and  it  was 

from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Goldring,  an  eminent 
pe  gardener  of  Kew.  The  area  of  the  garden  has  since 
.tended  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  nursery  premises, 
»ing  a  roomy  dwelling-house  and  glass-houses,  covering 

of  about  half-an-acre.  The  bulk  of  the  glass  has  been 
d,  suiBcient  only  being  retained  for  rearing  all  the 
^  plants  required,  the  dwelling-house  being  utilised  as 
idence  of  the  head  gardener,  with  dressing-rooms  and 
es  reserved  for  the  use  of  tennis  players, 
following  figures  give  the  details  of  the  cost : — 


se    of     land    and     legal 

S'of  ho;;;  and  premises 

ning 

ht  iron  fencing  ... 

2e  gates  and  stone  piers  (2) 

wire  fence 

g  fence  ... 

nd  shrubs 
for  paths 


drains    . 

seats 

&c. 

ngery  and  tools... 


ions  to  premises,  erecting 

c  lavatories  and  boundary 

•••         •■•         •••         ••• 

n  of  bandstand,  with  store 
rneath    ... 


s. 


204 

174 

6 

25 


2 

4 

15 

0 


41  12 

42  6 
11  4 
20    4 

485    4 


d. 


3,504  3  10 

1,878  15    0 

254  5     2 

60  9    6 

13  14    8 

36  9     1 


11 
3 
0 
0 

10 
0 
3 
9 
0 


■  •• 


•  •• 


255  14    8 
2t»7    5    0 


d. 


5,382  18  10 


364  18    5 


1,010  14    0 


552  19    8 


Total  capital  outlay 


£7,311  10  11 
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Mr.  J.  T.  EA.YBS  (Birmingham)  said  the  subject  of  plesL^^urp 
gardens  did  not  so  frequently  come  in  their  way  as  engineers  as 
many  other  matters  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  discussing. 
8till  it  was  a  subject  they  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about, 
and  the  consideration  of  it  was  quite  as  nece<(sary  as  affecting  the 
public  health  even  as  the  ever  green  sewage  question.  lie  thought 
they  would  all  agree  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  expended 
a  great  deal  of  time,  labour,  and  trouble  in  preparing  that  most 
▼amable  contribution.  One  point  he  should  like  to  draw  particular 
attention  to.  The  author  of  the  paper  appeared  to  insist  upon  the 
provision  of  **  pleasure  gardens  "  as  gardens  rather  than  "  recreation 
grounds  "  or  "  parks  "  for  the  people.  He  took  rather  a  different 
view.  He  considered  public  grounds  should  be  for  recreation,  not 
for  show  purposes.  Even  if  some  parts  of  the  grounds  were  laid  out 
in  an  ornamental  way  where  people  might  be  w^amed  to  "keep 
off  the  grass/'  the  major  part  ought  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
recreation.  Whenever  public  pleasure  grounds  and  parks  were  laid 
out  the  value  of  the  adjoining  land  was  considerably  enhanced,  and 
that  was  to  the  profit  of  the  adjoining  landowner.  Some  landowners 
were  '^  cute  "  enough  and  philanthropic  enough  to  give  pieces  of  land 
in  the  centre  of  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  public  pleasure  grounds 
and  parks,  and  the  value  of  the  gift  was  often  returned  to  them 
ten-fold  by  the  increased  value  of  the  surrounding  land  as  a  building 
estate.  It  was  a  question  therefore  whether  local  authorities  ought 
not  to  have  the  power  when  purchasing  land  for  public  purposes,  of 
buying  a  great  deal  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
immediate  object  in  view,  in  order  that  they  might  lay  out  the 
surplus  for  building  purposes,  in  such  a  manner,  both  as  to  the 
construction  of  roads,  sewers  and  other  matters,  as  would  secure  the 
best  sanitary  conditions,  and  set  an  example  to  the  owners  of  land 
in  laying  out  thtdr  estates,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  for  the 
ratepayers  the  profit  on  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  the  public  works,  which  would  in  many  ca^es 
reduce  very  considerably  the  charge  on  the  rates.  He  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  good  example  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
public  park  at  Hanley.  He  noticed  the  charge  upon  the  rates  at 
Dorchester  was  £379  per  annum,  practically  XI  a  day.  He  should 
like  to  know  the  rateable  value  of  Dorchester  and  what  a  penny  in 
the  pound  produced,  what  the  charge  upon  the  rates  was  for  main- 
tenance, and  also  the  interest  upon  the  outlay. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  (Dorchester)  in  reply  said  that  he  did  not 
recommend  pleasure  gardens  in  opposition  to  recreation  grounds, 
the  two  things  were  separate  and  distinct,  served  different  purposes, 
and  appealed  to  different  sections  of  the  community.  By  all  meanf» 
have  recreation  grounds,  which,  of  the  two,  are  probably  the  mon^ 
essential,  but  he  held  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  in  laying  out  small  areas.  If  they  wanted  a  garden,  it  must 
be  laid  out  a^  a  garden,  and  kept  as  a  garden  ;   if,  on  the  other 
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a  recreation  ground  was  required,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
out  as  a  garden,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  planting  of  a 
T  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  laying  out  of  paths  do  not 
arily  constitute  a  garden.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
ester  Borough  Gardens  for  the  past  year  represented  a  charge 
in  the  j£  out  of  a  total  rate  levied  for  sanitary  purposes  of 
.  in  the  £. 


^nne  Xotes  on  Sanitation  in  Rural  Districts^**  by  Thomas 
:y.  Surveyor  to  the  East  Retford  Rural  District  Council. 

ABSTRACT. 

Varying  Conditions  of  Rural  Districts, 

A.  Districts,  unlike  Urban  Districts,  vary  in  many  of 
conditions.  One  district  mav  be  "niral"  in  name,  but 
m  "  in  fact ;  another  may  be  "  partially  urban,"  with  bye- 
n  force  in  some  parishes,  but  not  in  others ;  and  another 
lly  rural,"  without  bye-laws  of  any  kind,  except  those 
n^  to  common  lodging-houses,  and  in  the  veriest  non- 
essive  districts  the  latter  bye-laws  are  considered  necessary. 

Public  Health  Acts. 

ne  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  are  not  of  simple 
ruction.  Numerous  legal  decisions  have  invested  many 
*ns  with  an  indefiniteness  that  is  at  once  alluring  and  at 

fatal  to  Local  Authorities  and  their  officials.     For  in- 
e :  When  is  a  drain  not  a  drain  ? 
ction  23,  relating  to  ''  a  house  without  a  sufficient  drain, 

sliould  be  amended  to  include  stables,  cowsheds,  and  pig- 

ction  36,  with  reference  to  the  provision  of  a  sufficient 
,  &c.,  has  been  somewhat  simplified  by  the  case  of  Wood 
idnes  Corporation,  and  notices  under  this  section  should  be 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  in  the  case. 
lere  is  much  necessity  for  the  consolidation  and  simplifica- 
>f  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the  aid  of  practical  men, 
rienced  in  the  working  of  these  Acts,  should  be  enlisted  in 
r  to  achieve  a  successful  result. 

Sanitation  v.  Fresh  Air. 

be  importance  of  sanitation  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  rural 
icts,  owing  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  a  bounteous  supply 
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< 

of  fresh  air  is  ample  compensation.  Fresh  air  does  not  always 
balance  insanitation,  vide  Dr.  Handford's  Report  (June,  1899^ 
to  the  Nottinghamshire  County  Council.  The  death  rate  alone 
is  usually  adopted  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  district,  no  account  being  taken  of  illness  arising 
from  preventable  diseases,  and  the  consequent  expenses  caused 
too  often  by  insanitation  and  unwholesome  water.  The  total 
cost  of  dealing  with  infectious  illness  in  rural  England  and 
Wales  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  provide  wholesome  water 
and  effective  sewerage  where  required,  and  these  undoubtedly 
minimise  the  risk  of  such  diseases. 

Water  and  Sewerage, 

The  objection,  in  wholly  rural  districts,  to  the  provision  of 
public  water  supplies  and  effective  sewerage  systems,  is  too 
often  one  of  £,  s.  d.  Every  parish  would  welcome  these  benefits, 
if  the  district  in  general  would  bear  the  cost^  but  since  the 
outlay  has  to  be  borne  by  the  parish  affected,  such  works  are 
invariably  postponed.  T'here  might  be  less  objection  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  extend  the  periods  for  the 
repayment  of  loans  for  these  works  considerably  beyond  the 
customary  limits. 

Sanitairy  Impi^ovements  to  Private  Property, 

Generally  the  cottages  have  been  most  neglected,  and  it  is 
upon  this  class  of  property  that  the  majority  of  sanitary  defects 
are  found,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drains,  closet  accommoda- 
tion, and  water  supply. 

Disinclination  of  Occupier  to  complain. 

There  is  a  general  disinclination  upon  the  part  of  the 
occupiers  of  houses  belonging  to  other  people  to  complain  of 
insanitar}'  conditions,  owing  to  the  fear  of  receiving  notice  to 
quit,  or  to  suffer  increased  rent,  one  or  other  of  these  disagree- 
able alternatives  invariably  resulting  from  expenditure  caused 
by  the  sanitary  officer's  visits,  whether  the  occupier  has  com- 
plained or,  not,  by  way  of  discouraging  the  others. 

Scarcity  of  Good  Cottages  in  Rural  Districts. 

Suitable  dwellings  of  the  cottage  class,  and  those  of  the  next 

Sade,  are  extremely  limited  in  number  in  wholly  rural  districts, 
wners  of  land  assert  that  it  does  not  pay  to  build  new  cot- 
tages, they  consequently  seldom  do  so.  Land  suitable  for 
building  purposes  is  often  difficult  to  obtain^  but  even  if  it  were 
not,  and  other  persons  built  this  class  of  property,  the  invest- 
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v'oald  doubtless  be  unremunerative  in  agricaltoral  dis- 

This  deficiency  of  suitable  house  accommodation  not 

rally  explains  the  reticence  of  occupiers  to  complain  of 

iry  conditions;  yet,  with  all  this,  one  is  amazed  that 

beings   could  endure   uncomplainingly  the  insanitary 

idings  that  at  times  come  under  the  notice  of  sanitary 

The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  some  occupiers 

b  themselves  the  most  desirable  persons  for  whom  to 

;  improved  sanitary  conditions.     There  is  with  many  a 

ig  regard  for  the  old-fashioned  privy  midden^  yet  its 

*n  and  the  substitution  of  a  pail  closet  is  fraught  with 

onsequences,  unless  the  scavenging  be  carried  out  by  the 

\uthoritv. 

Domestic  Sanitation. 

primary  features  of  domestic  sanitation  comprise  the  dis- 
tion  of  sink  discharge  pipes,  the  provision  of  an  efficient 
3perly  ventilated  drain  with  trapped  guUey,  and  suitable 
md  ashpit  accommodation.  When  these  are  accomplished 
oper  manner  they  form  object  lessons,  but  unfortunately 
^rage  country  workman  is  not  usually  up-to-date  in  sani* 
nd  especially  drainage  work,  sanitary  officers  therefore 
itly  teach  them  how  it  should  be  done.  So  little  is  good 
y  drainage  understood  or  appreciated,  that  men  engaged 
ning  agricultural  land  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
on  of  sanitary  work,  and  the  individuals  themselves  are 
ed  as  experts  by  some  people. 

By-Laws. 

il  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  especially  in  relation  to  new 
igs  and  nuisances,  becomes  compulsory,  there  must  always 
rge  amount  of  go-as-you-please  work, 
h  by-laws  in  force  for  new  buildings,  those  about  to 
find  that  as  one  small,  but  by  no  means  unimportant, 
f  their  duties,  they  must  consider  and  describe  their  pro- 
water  supply.  Without  by-laws  this  is  generally  left 
he  last,  with  troublesome  consequences, 
vould  entail  too  long  a  paper  for  this  Conference  to  deal 
r  with  the  many  difficulties  that  are  daily  met  with  in 
ecution  of  one's  duties,  which  even  Acts  of  Parliament 
jr-laws  leave  alone,  and  which,  while  public  life  is  carried 
its  present  form,  must  exist. 
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Mr.  B.  F.  Vallancb  (Mansfield)  said  the  difficulties  of  an  ofiicial 
in  a  rural  district  were  very  great.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of 
the  rates  being  raised  from  2s.  to  3s.  in  rural  districts  for  those 
privileges  the  farmers  and  others,  comprising  the  rural  councils, 
hesitated  before  undertaking  the  expenditure.  He  ag^reed  that  the 
old  wet  middens  should  be  abolished  at  once,  they  constituted  a 
fearful  abomination  in  some  districts. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  (Nutford)  said  that  unless  they  had  a  good  system 
of  sewerage  and  water  supply  they  could  not  have  the  visitors.  That 
point  was  being  pressed  in  many  east-coast  villages  to  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  local  sanitation.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  privy  middens  was  that  some  of  the  large  borough 
towns  having  these  privy  middens  were  bringing  the  refuse  into  the 
rural  district. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  VETERINARY 

INSPECTORS. 


[feedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
:he  President,  W.  Hunting,  F.R.C.V.S.,  which  was 
lished  in  the  Journal,  Part  lU.,  Vol.  XX. 


ties  of  dealing  toUh  Tuberculosis  in   Cattle"  by  T.  B. 
GOODALL,  F.R.C.V.S. 

ABSTRACT. 

intion  of  the  paper  is  not  to  throw  discredit  on  what 
done  with  regard  to  tuberculosis,  but  rather  to  point 
[ficulties  of  carrying  into  effect  the  methods  suggested 
ig  with  the  question. 

»  the  Government  are  prepared  to  take  the  matter  in 
2  position  of  the  Veterinary  Su^eon  is  not  an  enviable 
e  may  detect  the  disease  and  oner  suggestions,  but  he 
leans  of  knowing  whether  they  are  complied  with, 
ng  from  the  tenour  of  a  speech  reported  to  have  been 
1  by  Sir  6.  Brown  to  the  students  at  Cirencester 
lately,  we  can  scarcely  expect  the  Government  to  deal 
question. 

ake  it  for  granted  now  that  tuberculosis  is  veiy 
t  amongst  cattle,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
iv  to  man  by  his  ingesting  the  uncooked  milk  from 
mals. 

le  application  of  the  tuberculin  test,  we  can  almost 
y  detect  affected  animals. 

is  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  advise  the  owners  of  cows 
I  dairy-farms  to  deal  with  re-acting  animals'?     those 
e  no  clinical  evidence  of  being  affected  ? 
must  be  either  isolated,  removed  from  the  premises,  or 
or  the  butcher. 

r  of  these  methods  may  be  carried  into  effect  bv  people 
jiice,  who  merely  carry  on  their  dairies  for  a  hobby,  but 
with  the  dairy-farmer,  whose  whole  capital  is  invested 
stock,  and  has  now  but  a  narrow  margin  for  profit — 
re  say  that  he  must  be  compelled  to  slaughter,  or  get  rid 
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of,  or  isolate  some  thirty  per  cent,  of  his  dairy  stock,  it  would 
mean  ruin  to  him. 

With  the  general  accommodation  of  an  ordinary  dairy  farm 
genuine  isolation  is  impracticable  ;  there  is  but  bare  byre-space 
on  the  premises  for  the  cows;  there  is  no  spare  place  for 
re-acting  ones,  so  that,  unless  they  are  kept  in  the  same  house 
as  the  healthy  stock  (which  is  mere  quibbling  with  the  question 
if  the  disease  is  so  contamous  as  experts  say),  special  isolation 
sheds  must  be  erected  on  all  farms. 

And  again,  to  give  real  effect  to  the  many  suggestions  made, 
quarantine  sheds  must  also  be  built  for  the  housing  of  newly- 
bought  cows  before  they  are  tested  and  allowed  to  mingle  with 
the  nerd. 

Unless  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  the  power  to  mark  or 
brand  re- acting  animals,  he  has  no  means  of  distinguishing 
them  ;  but  the  owner  naturally  objects  to  this  because  it  would 
lessen  the  value  of  his  cows. 

There  are  other  diflSculties  connected  with  the  isolation  of 
re-acting  cows. 

If  a  tarmer  elects  to  sell  his  re-acting  cows,  he  may  send 
them  to  market  where  they  may  be  purchased  by  another 
farmer,  and  the  first  farmer  may  buy  in  cows  that  have  re-acted 
because  none  of  them  are  marked  or  branded,  and  they  cannot 
be  identified. 

If  they  are  slaughtered  they  must  be  sold  at  a  great  loss  to 
a  second-  or  third-rate  butcher. 

Recognising  these  difficulties  I  have  refused  to  test  the 
cows  of  dairy-farmers,  for  I  knew  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  instructions  and  regulations  that  should  follow. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  matter  is  taken  seriously  in  hand,  it  seems 

to  be  necessarv : — 

*f 

(a)  That  dairy-farms  must  have  isolation  and  quarantine 

sheds. 

(b)  That  the   Veterinary   Surgeon   must   have  power  to 

mark  or  brand ; 

(c)  Needs  to  exercise   caution   in  certifying  animals  as 

free  from  disease ; 

(d)  Should  have  power  to  control  the  movement  of  re- 

acting animals. 

(e)  Unless  the  tuberculin  test  is  made  general  and  com- 

pulsory it  is  worse  than  useless. 

In  the  meantime  it  should  be  a  punishable  offence  for  anyone 
to  keep  an  animal  in  milk,  with  tuoerculous  disease  of  the  udder, 
on  any  premises  from  which  milk  is  sold  to  the  public. 
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an  Cais  (Boot)e)  wanted  to  know  if  the  author  would 
em,  in  the  event  of  what  he  recommended  bo  strongly — that 
should  he  fed  up  for  the  hutcher,  what  was  to  become  of 
er.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  animal  had  reacted,  and 
,*tor  might  come  round  and  seize  the  carcase.  Now,  that 
unfair,  and  hn  (AIHerman  Cain)  thought  they  should  have 
^estion  as  to  how  the  butcher  should  be  protected. 

DNBY  ViLLAB  (Harrow)  said  that  if  they,  as  veterinary 
carried  out  tht-ir  duties  as  to  testing  properly  and  gave 
iticates,  there  was  an  end  of  it  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
•r  the  sale  of  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis  was  not 
I  by  law.  Mr.  Goodall  spoke  of  isolation  in  connection 
question  of  what  to  do  with  infected  animals,  but  at  the 
i  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  isolating  them.  He  suggested 
;heds,  which  would  have  to  be  built  at  great  expense  to  the 
ner,  but  he  (Mr.  Yillar)  did  not  think  Mr.  Gkxxlall  said 
about  the  isolation  of  affected  animals  in  fields.  He  took  it 
inimal  could  find  no  better  place  picked  out  than  in  the  open 
nder  such  circumstances  he  was  certain  that  a  large  numbtr 
Y  infected  animals  would  recover.  A  question  not  to  be  lost 
was  the  remarkably  quick  way  in  which  tuberculosis  may 
nong  the  herd,  and  he  could  quote  a  case  where  seven 
>ut  of  eleven  in  one  shed  became  infected  in  the  course 
months.  As  to  length  of  time  after  being  tested  an  infected 
cease  to  react,  he  could  say  that  within  his  knowledge  some 
1  tested  twice  within  a  week  mid  reacted  on  both  occasions. 
I  to  him  that  the  reaction  was  not  quite  so  marked  after  the 
noculation,  but  it  was  clear  that  infected  cows  did  react  a 
me  in  some  instances. 

.  B.  PiABE  FosB  (Bentham)  said  from  Mr.  Goodall's 
Ds  he  had  gathered  that  all  dairy  farms  ought  to  have 
Ly  arranged  cowshed  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  cattle 
ad  reacted,  and  were  infected  with  the  disease.  Were 
farmers  to  be  compelled  to  have  these  isolation  sheds  on 
ms  ?  Farms  varied  fro^i  ten  to  some  hundreds  of  acres  in 
nd  it  would  be  clearly  impossible  to  provide  a  proper  hospital 
Parm.  He  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  to  be  carried  out, 
dd  suggest  whether  anything  could  be  done  towards  the 
ment  of  cattle  hospitals,  to  which  cattle  could  be  drafted  ofi 
-ed  and  so  relieve  the  poorer  farmer  of  their  infected  cattle, 
I  prevent  the  infection  of  others. 

.  H.  Slocock  (Hounslow)  said  he  had  found  that  in  cows, 
cted  with  tuberculosis,  but  which  had  received  slight  injury 

the  time  of  injection,  the  temperature  rose  to  a  great  extent. 

it  were  true  that  30  per  cent,  of  cattle  were  certified  as 
with  tuberculosis,  that  showed  what  a  vast  thing  they  had  in 
they  refused  to  accept  the  milk  of  these  cows.    We  took  it 
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from  experiments  that  the  milk  of  those  cows,  although  they  were 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  was  not  injurious  to  health,  and  he 
believed  that  unless  they  had  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  or  tuber- 
culosis to  any  great  extent,  the  milk  of  the  cows  was  good.  He 
believed  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  these  cows  that  the  milk 
of  the  cows  slightly  affected  with  tuberculosis  would  have  to  be 
accepted  for  some  time  to  come.  Of  course  the  cow  would  have  to 
be  isolated,  for  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  shed  in  which  there 
was  not  a  lot  of  head  room  it  would  transmit  the  disease  to  those 
near  to  it.  As  to  branding,  he  quite  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  every  cow  affected  with  tuberculosis  were  branded,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  dairy  shed  should  be  inspected  periodically  to 
make  sure  that  the  disease  was  not  advancing  to  any  great  extent 
and  was  not  affecting  the  udder. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Butters  (Paddington)  said  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  a  number  of  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  it  had  been  pointed  out.  He  thought  these  showed 
very  clearly,  if  nothing  else,  the  necessity  of  tuberculosis  being 
scheduled  among  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Acti>,  while 
there  had  also  been  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  uniformity  of  action 
in  carrying  out  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  its  8up- 
pression  and  disappearance.  When  they  considered  the  milk  supply 
ol  our  large  towns  and  how  it  was  drawn  from  areas  considerably 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  local  authority,  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  distant,  though  these  authorities  might  strictly  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  any  act  which  might  have  been  passed,  yet  the  dangers 
from  using  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  would  not  be  reduced  by 
their  action  unless  the  measures  were  adopted  uniformly  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.  T.  King  (Bournemouth)  said  with  regard  to  the  question 
as  to  how  long  cattle  after  testing  should  be  again  retested,  he  was 
of  opinion  it  should  not  be  done  under  a  month.  He  had  tested  a 
great  many  cows  lately,  and  he  might  mention  that  out  of  90,  35  re- 
acted. That  only  showed  that  these  reactions  should  be  tested  again, 
and  they  were  in  about  a  month  of  |;he  first  test,  when  only  27  re- 
acted, the  others  apparently  having  either  been  rendered  immune,  or 
received  some  careful  treatment  which  rendered  them  unaffected.  In 
one  case,  that  of  a  bull,  out  of  a  lai:ge  number  of  cattle  which  ex- 
hibited the  most  diagnostic  reaction  on  the  first  testing  (the  tempera- 
ture having  risen  so  gradually),  was  again  retested  in  a  month  to  a 
day,  when  there  was  no  reaction.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  Mr. 
Q-oodall's  paper  for  he  had  thrown  out  some  useful  hints,  but  the  only 
way  in  which  good  would  come  was  by  making  a  strong  representation 
that  means  should  be  universally  employed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  by  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test. 

Councillor  W.  Boberts  (Liverpool)  said  he  was  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Goodall  for  his  excellent  paper.     Speaking  of  Liverpool,  they 
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0,000  cows  tied  up  there  in  cowsheds.  They  had  a  daily 
,  a  certain  number  of  inspectors  going  round  to  the  various 
and  the  owners  of  the  cows  were  very  anxious  to  have 
ed,  and  anxious,  too,  to  weed  out  those  which  reacted, 
ises  of  cows  suffering  from  tubercular  disease,  the  inspectors 
le  owners  to  part  with  them,  and  the  Corporation  of 
made  some  Httle  grant  to  the  owners.  They  got  rid  of  them, 
hem  to  the  butcher.  In  one  of  the  Lancashire  asylums, 
le  (Mr.  Boberts)  was  a  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
from  loo  to  200  cows,  and  they  had  them  all  tested 
ly  they  were  purchased.    Those  that  reacted  were  separated. 

them  tested  again,  sometimes  a  month  afterwards,  and 
;  they  found  that  they  did  not  react.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
jntagion  was  spreading  in  that  asylum  very  rapidly.  Thev 
erinar}'  officer  in  connection  with  that  asylum  who  w^as  a 
t  man,  and  if  he  found  an  animal  suffering  to  any  great 
juld  not  certify  it,  while  if  it  was  entirely  unfit  to  be  used 
destroyed  altogether. 

WuiTLBY  Bakeb  (Wimbonie)  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
ill  the  Government  the  necessity  of  adopting  legislative 
and  of  requesting  the  Government  to  appoint  as  inspectors 
iispection  of  cattle  and  dairies  and  other  premises  only 
I)  were  competent  to  undertake  the  inspection. 

llor  Skelmerdixe  (Liverpool)  said  it  had  been  the  fashion 
to  change  hands  without  a  veterinary  certificate,  but  he  did 
liy  a  veterinary  certificate  should  not  be  required  as  much 
case  of  horses,  indeed,  he  considered  it  more  important, 
ig  used  for  food  purposes :  he  thought  that  that  might  be 
L^ut  of  the  difficulty.  His  own  idea  was  that  all  cows  should 
led  twice  a  year,  to  find  out  if  they  were  healthy  or  un- 


'kksident  or  the  Coi^febence  (Mr.  W.  Hunting)  said  that 
ill!  told  them  at  the  close  of  his  paper  that  unless  the 
n  test  was  made  general,  it  was  worse  than  useless,  but  he 
ident)  was  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  not  covered  the 
uiind.  At  the  present  time  they  had  what  was  called  the 
r  system  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  these  tuber- 
ts,  which  seemed  to  have  satisfied  some  people.  They  had  a 
^d  system  of  fraud,  for  it  consisted  of  testing  a  man's  stock 
ding  the  affected  animals  out  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 
itter  of  fact  what  had  saved  the  British  public,  up  to  the 
time,  from  being  largely  affected  by  tuberculous  milk  was 
y  one  per  cent  of  cows  were  affected  in  the  udder.  The 
is  milk  was  so  diluted  by  the  mil^  of  healthy  covis  that 
ho  drank  it  escaped  infection.  If  the  voluntary  tuberculin 
TV  thoroughly  carried  out  there  would  be  cows  without  any 
losis  in  some  sheds,  and   cows — every  one  of  which  was 
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affected  ^ith  tuberculosis,  in  others.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
users  of  milk  from  the  latter  would  be  poisoned  with  certainty. 
There  was  no  midway  between  this  selfish,  so  called,  voluntary 
method,  and  general  and  uniform  legislative  measures.  The  whole 
thing  logically  pointed  to  legislative  action  and  a  general  attempt 
to  suppress  the  disease.  They  were  told  that  if  there  were  danger 
in  meat  and  danger  in  milk  very  few  suffered  from  it,  but  it  did 
not  matter  what  the  exact  number  of  deaths  were.  If  but  one  in 
a  million  were  killed  on  our  railways  it  would  be  no  consolation  to 
meet  with  an  accident  which  could  have  been  prevented.  If  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  preventable  danger  let  them  prevent  it.  The 
voluntary  test  clearly  would  not  do  so,  and  the  only  other  thing 
was  to  try  legal  control.  They  were  told  that  tuberculosis  was  not 
the  same  as  other  contagious  diseases,  and  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  tuberculosis  was 
that  it  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long  that  it  had  spread  to 
cattle  all  over  the  country.  Having  so  thoroughly  spread  it  seemed 
strange  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  ;  they  must 
do  something  to  meet  it,  or  it  would  assume  even  yet  larger  pro- 
portions. It  seemed  to  him  that  not  to  move  in  this  matter  was 
like  a  farmer  allowing  one  of  his  fields  to  get  full  of  thistles  before 
he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were 
matters  of  self-interest  mora  than  anything  else,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  an  impossible  one  to  overcome.  The  people 
who  cultivated  and  spread  tuberculosis  were  the  farmers  and  breeders 
of  cattle,  but  the  people  who  suffered  the  chief  loss  were  the 
butchers  and  cow  keepers.  The  farmer,  who  was  absolutely  able  to 
test  any  of  his  cattle,  could  go  on  breeding  tuberculosis  as  long  as 
he  liked,  and  none  could  interfere  with  him  because  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  did  not  use  the  powers  it  possessed,  and  would  not, 
until  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Gkx>nA.LL  (Christchurch)  said  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  he  first  recommended  that  the  animal  should  be  sent  to  the 
butchers,  whereas  he  only  said  that  in  the  voluntary  system  for 
stamping  out  tuberculosis  one  of  three  things  must  be  done,  the 
cattle  must  either  be  isolated,  removed  from  the  premises,  or  fatted 
for  the  butcher.  He  said  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  deal  with 
because  no  one  but  a  second  or  third  rate  butcher  would  buy  the 
carcase.  He  did  not  recommend  it,  but  it  was  one  of  the  three 
alternatives  left  them.  Mr.  Ford  asked  about  the  practicability  of 
building  isolation  sheds  on  farms.  He  (Mr.  Goodall)  said  it  was 
impracticable,  or  almost  impracticable  to  build  hospitals  for  oows. 
But  reacting  oows  were  to  be  isolated,  and  for  the  matter  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  thorough  way  that  people  suggested,  there  was  only  one 
way  of  following  the  suggestion,  and  that  was  building  isolation 
sheds,  and  thus  keeping  the  animals  in  quarantine.  Bespecting  the 
question  of  more  facilities  for  the  framing  of  by-laws,  it  was  said 
that  reacting  cows  should  not  be  sold  to  the  public,  but  we  had  no 
means  of  preventing  this.    And  if  the  carcases  of  these  animals  were 
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sale  as  food  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  having 
inspected  hj  men  who  knew  thoroughly  what  they  were 
1  were  really  capahle  of  deciding  whether  it  was  really 
I  or  not.  Then  tnere  came  the  question  of  compensation, 
ardine  suggested  that  the  cows  should  be  tested  twice  a 
:  was  quite  right,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that  unless  they 
»\ver  to  mark  and  so  to  know  the  cows  which  reacted,  Mr. 
aid  that  practice  was  worse  than  useless. 


I     Tnspectumj*    by    SroNEY    Villar,    F.R.C.V.S., 
County  Veterinary  Inspector,  Middlesex. 

>  inspection  as  it  at  present  obtains  in  this  country  is 
;  unsatisfactory  footing. 

nditions  under  which  milking  cows  may  be  kept  is  in 
.8  of  Local  Authorities,  who  may  make  their  own 
IS  as  to  sanitary  arrangements  of  cowsheds  in  the 
a  of  persons  following  the  trades  of  cow-keeping  and 
and  for  the  inspection  of  their  milking  cows. 
T  made  such  regulations,  the  Local  Authority  may 
;hem  or  permit  them  to  be  absolutely  ignored.  In 
ice,  cow-keepers  in  some  districts,  more  especially  in 
as,  are  placed  under  rigid  sanitary  supervision,  whereas 
districts  milk  is  allowed  to  be  produced  under  condi- 
surroundings  which  may  rightly  be  described  as  filthy 
treme. 

;o  produced  without  sanitary  restrictions  at  out-of-the- 
is  in  country  districts  is,  in  these  days  of  quick  railway 
ent  to  our  populous  centimes. 

)ractice  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health,  and  unfair 
pervised  cow-keeper. 

im  of  official  cowshed  inspection  is  the  production  of 
k — ^to  this  end  proper  provision  for  the  health  of  the 
e  cleanliness  of  the  animals  and  their  surroundings, 
r  supervision  by  competent  officials  should  everywhere 
compulsory. 

ugh  in  rural  districts,  where  cows  are  housed  for  only 
reeks  in  mid-winter,  or  are  kept  continuously  in  the 
)me  laxitv  in  the  construction  of  cowsheds  may  be 
to  prevail;  it  is  in  exactly  su6h  places  as  these  that 
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the  surroundings  of  the  cows — more  esjx?cially  as  to  the  water 
supply  both  for  their  drinking  and  for  the  cleansing  of  milk 
vessels,  together  with  the  situation  of  the  manure  heaps  and 
cess-pits — are  found  to  be  bad. 

So  many  different  views  are  lield  by  dairy  farmers  as  to  the 
best  design  for  cowsheds,  and  so  many  buildings  not  originally 
intended  for  occupation  by  dairy  cattle  are  converted  to  that 
purpose  that  it  is  well  for  Inspectors  to  deal  broadlv  with  the 

Juestion  of  design,  and  to  approve  of  sheds  provided  certain 
undamental  details  are  complied  with. 

These  essential  details  are  such  as  provide  for  adequate  venti- 
lation and  lighting,  for  an  efficient  water  supply  in  or  near  sheds, 
and  for  floors  and  drainage  so  constructed  as  to  render  cleansing 
of  the  sheds  effectual  and  easy. 

Many  opportunities  have  occurred  to  me  of  inspecting  cow- 
sheds in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  better  method  of  housing  milking 
cows  than  that  in  vogue  on  the  better  class  dairy  farms  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 

On  most  of  such  farms  it  is  customary  to  keep  cows  in  their 
stalls  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year.  Some  form  of 
official  inspection  has  long  existed  in  these  districts,  and  for 
many  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  invite 
purchasers  of  their  milk  and  the  public  generally  to  call  and 
view  the  cattle  and  their  surroundings.  In  attempting  to  secure 
the  approval  of  such  visitoi-s  practical  knowledge  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  housing  cattle  for  the  maintainance  of 
their  health  and  cleanliness  has  been  accumulated  by  cow- 
keepers,  and  the  form  of  shed  now  used  is  the  result  of  actual 
practical  experience  of  the  requirements  of  cattle,  combined 
with  scientific  details  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage  suggested 
or  enforced  by  the  officials  of  the  Local  Authority. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  sanitary 
aiTangement  of  a  cowshed  is  ventilation,  and  associated  of 
course  with  ventilation  is  the  question  of  air-space. 

Provided  effectual  means  for  the  frequent  changing  of  the 
air  within  the  building  is  secured,  the  cubic  space  allowed  for 
each  animal  may  be  permitted  to  be  considerably  less  without 
detriment  to  the  health  of  the  occupants  than  is  by  many 
supposed. 

A  shed  in  which  fourteen  Shorthorn  cows  have  been  con- 
tinuously tied  up  during  the  winter  for  the  past  ten  years 
allows  only  470  cubic  feet  per  animal,  yet  it  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  the  cows  keep  remarkably  well. 

I  do  not  advocate  so  small  a  cubic  space,  but  am  of  opinion 
that  a  moderate-sized  well-ventilated  building  is  preferable  to 
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bed  containing  few  cows,  where  the  means  of  ventila- 
blocked  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  shed  at  a  genial 
ure. 

g  in  mind  the  important  part  the  wind  pbiys  in 
m  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  air  of  sheds  in  hilly 
unsurronnded  by  other  buildings,  is  much  more  readily 
than  the  air  of  sheds  in  populous  places,  provided  that 
fresh  air  and  outlets  for  polluted  air  are  permitted  to 

mount  of  air  required  by  an  animal  at  rest  is  proper^ 
to  its  weight  Cows  of  different  breeds  differ 
ily  in  weight ;  and  the  same  animal  at  seven  years  old 
lly  weigh  much  more  than  at  three  years.  It  is  there- 
;ult  to  fix  a  mean  aggregate  area  for  inlet  and  outlet  of 

>hn  Speir,  an  authority  on  this  point,  says : — **  With  a 
eze  moving  at  from  two  to  four  feet  per  second,  a  byre 
mply  ventilated  with  an  inlet  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
re  inches  per  animal,  ...  if  the  outlet  area  is  at  least 
this."  Another  authority  insists  on  permanent  open- 
h  an  area  of  fifty-four  square  inches  per  animal  for 
t  and  outlet. 

of    opinion  that    in  sheds   which   are    continuously 

a  much  larger  ventilating  area  must  be  secured  with 

by  means  of  louvres  and  shutters  for  varying  both  the 

oatlet  areas,  depending  upon  the  foulness  and  heat  of 

e  air  and  the  position  of  toe  wind  and  temperature  of 

ide   air.     To  tnis  end  ventilating  openings  should  be 

Q  the  roof  and  in  both  the  front  and  back  walls  of 

th  means  for  closing  such  apertures  in  rough  weather 

indy  side  and  of  opening  them  on  the  lea  side. 

esired  to  secure  adequate  movement  of  fresh  air  at  the 

)ve  the  floor  at  which  the  animal  is  breathing — i,e.j 

wo  feet  of  the  ground ;   but  it  is  not  generalTy  per- 

to  put  the  inlet  openings  at  so  low  a  level  as  this ;  in 

T  and  protected  places  can  they  be   allowed.     It  is 

ly  essential  to  protect  a  milking  cow  from  cold  currents 

draughts ;   if  such  impinge  on  her,  she  will  probably 

develop  mammitis  or  contract  a  '*  chill."      The  best 

for  the  inlet  openings  is  in  the  outer  walls  about  six 

n  the  floor.     Almost  any  opening  will  do,  but  its  floor 

dant  slightly  upwards  toward  the  shed,  and  its  size 

i  made   capable  of  regulation.     Perhaps  there  is  no 

han  an  opening  of  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide, 

ith  a  ^lass  window  frame,  opening  at  top  and  bottom 

itral  pivot. 

.  XXI.     ^ABT   I.  I 
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Ill  practice  drain  pipes  inserted,  or  angular  openings  in  the 
brickwork  with  their  oase  to  the  inside  of  the  shed,  answer 
well.  Such  are  usually  stufiFed  with  straw  in  cold  weather; 
not  an  objectionable  ^proceeding,  provided  its  removal  is  not 
neglected.  The  cold  air  admitted  by  these  wall  openings  will 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  cattle. 

All  windows  to  sheds  should  be  made  to  open  widely,  and 
the  external  doors  should  be  half  doors,  so  that  the  top  may, 
if  need  be,  be  kept  open  night  and  day.  Half-open  sliding 
doors  are  draughty,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

To  provide  for  roof  ventilation  no  loft  or  ceiling  most  be 
allowed,  the  roof  itself  being  made  of  slates  or  tiles ;  best  of 
all,  of  red  pantiles,  fitted  to  the  rafters  bv  pegs  and  without 
mortar.  The  interstices  in  this  kind  of  roof  allow  of  the  escape 
of  air,  and  the  inflow  of  water  is  prevented.  Corrugated  iron 
and  wood  covered  with  felt  are  objectionable  roof  materials. 

High  up  on  the  walls,  or  better  still,  in  the  roof— or  if  it 
be  a  span  roof,  at  its  apex — special  outlets  for  the  egress  of 
polluted  air  must  be  provided.  Perhaps  nothing  is  better 
than  a  wooden  chamber  or  dome  with  louvered  sides  running 
along  the  whole  length  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apex 
•of  the  roof,  such  chamber  opening  directly  into  the  shed,  and 
•capable  of  regulation  by  shutters  worked  with  pulleys  and  cords. 

Open  fanlights  in  the  slant  of  the  I'oof  have  the  objection 
that  they  admit  rain. 

Whatever  the  form  of  roof  ventilation  it  must  admit  of 
regulation  so  as  to  prevent  down  draughts  in  certain  positions 
-of  the  wind. 

As  a  rule  cowmen  keep  their  cattle  in  too  polluted  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  an  Inspector  to  see 
that  means  of  ventilation  are  provided,  but  it  is  also  necessary 
to  ensure  that  such  means  are  taken  advantage  of. 

For  the  profitable  production  of  milk  it  is  necessary  that 
cowsheds  should  be  kept  comfortably  warm,  an  internal  tem- 
terature  of  58°  to  60  F.,  combined  with  a  fresh  and  sweet 
atmosphere  is  the  desideratum.  In  cold  weather  if  anything 
like  one  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  cow  is 
insisted  upon  the  sheds  will  have  to  be  artificially  warmed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  cows  should  wear  rugs  as  is  usual 
with  horses,  I  have  seen  it  tried  but  they  soon  make  them  foul 
with  their  droppings  that  their  general  use  is  impracticable. 

A  cubic  space  of  at  least  600  feet  should  be  provided  for 
every  cow,  in  calculating  the  cubic  space  the  height  of  the  shed 
above  fourteen  feet  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 

The  provision  of  ample  cubic  space  and  ventilation  is  not  in 
itself  suflicient  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.   In  a  well 
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well  ventilated  shed  having  an  air-space  of  1,200  cabic 
;ow,  seven  oat  of  twenty  cows  which  had  been  tested  and 
1  free  from  tuberculosis  showed  a  re-action  when  again 
t  an  interval  of  less  than  eleven  months, 
ecure  the  continued  freedom  of  a  herd  of  cows  from 
Josis,  efficient  ventilation,  constant  supervision  and 
t  testing  with  tuberculin  is  essential, 
r^asliioned  town  cowsheds  used  purposely  to  be  kept  in  a 
'  semi-darkness,  the  idea  bein^  that  cows  after  a  meal 
lickly  lie  down  and  rest,  and  tnat  under  such  conditions 
•aid  be  more  profusely  secreted ;  now  however,  the  pres- 

light  and  sunshine  is  recognized  as  essential  to  the 
nance  of  a  high  standard  of  health, 
value  of  a  particular  window  depends  on  the  access  of 
it,  in  a  shed  unsurrounded  by  trees  and  other  buildings 
found  a  window  space  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  floor 
'  the  shed  mves  ample  light  to  the  interior, 
important  that  dark  nooks  and  corners  where  cobwebs 
t  might  accumulate  should  not  be  allowed, 
heds  may  with  equal  propriety  be  built  of  brick,  stones 
.     If  the  latter,  a  bnck  or  stone  base  of  at  least  four 
•aid  be  insisted  upon,  the  lower  portion  of  all  walls  for 
at  on*  their  inside  should  be  coated  with  a  cement  to 
an  easily  washable  surface,  this  should  not   be  lime- 
but  all  portions  of  the  walls  above  this  should  be  lime- 
three  or  four  times  every  year. 

Staffordshire  bricks,  red  bricks  set  on  edge,  concrete 
with  cement  and  furrowed  to  prevent  slipping,  all  make 
ipervious  floors. 

)me  districts  it  is  customary  to  make  the  floor  of  the 
g  of  chalk  for  about  thi*ee  feet  from  the  manger,  this  is 
o  the  knees  and  brisket  of  the  lying  down  cow,  and  is  of 
ige  where  bedding  material  is  expensive,  but  it  has  the 
)n  that  it  cannot  frequently  be  washed  and  is  a  source 

• 

x>r  covered  with  cement  is  cheap,  durable  and  easily 
d ;  but  the  material  of  a  floor  may  vary  so  long  as  it  is 
y  set  and  arranged  for  efficient  drainage, 
design  of  the  floor  is  important,  the  best  form  of  floor 
if  a  depth  of  from  five  to  six  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
'  for  the  cows  standing,  then,  arranged  transversely  to 
nding,  should  come  the  manure  trench,  a  channel  from 
to  eighteen  inches  wide  and  four  to  five  inches  deep, 
hroughout  of  the  same  material  as  the  floor.  This  trench 
he  reception  of  the  foeces  and  urine,  and  is  so  arranged 
lese  excreta  should  drop  directly  into  the  channel  and 
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not  on  to  the  standing  place,  so  keeping  the  hind  quarters  and 
udder  of  the  cow  out  oi  the  filth. 

The  floor  of  the  standing  should  have  a  fall  from  the  manger 
to  the  manure  channel  of  an  inch,  and  the  floor  of  the  channel 
itself  should  have  a  slight  fall  outwards  so  that  the  urine  gra- 
vitates to  its  outer  edge,  the  channel  should  be  carried  from 
one  end  of  the  shed  to  the  other,  having  throughout  a  slight 
fall  to  its  outlet,  should  go  through  the  external  wall  and  dis- 
charge on  to  a  proper  gully. 

This  channel  drains  off  the  liquid  and  permits  of  the  easy 
removal  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  manure. 

At  the  back  of  this  channel  comes  the  milking  passage, 
which  should  be  at  least  five  feet  in  width. 

The  cow  standings  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the 
passage. 

The  standings  may  be  arranged  for  one  or  two  rows  of  cows. 
In  a  double  shed,  t.e.,  one  containing  two  rows,  it  is  important 
that  the  cows  should  not  face  each  other,  their  tails  should  be 
towards  the  central  line  of  the  shed. 

The  mangers  may  be  set  close  to  the  walls,  or  at  a  distance 
of  about  four  feet  six  inches  from  them ;  this  forms  a  feeding 
passage  in  front  of  the  manger,  which  is,  however,  of  greater 
utility  as  an  aid  to  ventilation. 

Perhaps  the  best  kind  of  manger  is  the  half-round  salt-glazed 
])ipe,  set  in  brickwork  with  cement,  not  more  than  five  mches 
above  the  floor  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  shed.  It 
forms  a  continuous  manger,  not  sub-divided  for  different  cows. 
At  its  lowest  point  is  a  channel  controlled  by  a  plug  leading  to 
the  manure  trench.  With  such  mangers  cleanliness  is  easily 
secured. 

Mangers  of  iron  or  of  brick  lined  with  cement  answer  very 
well. 

At  two  cowsheds  within  my  district  no  mangers  are  used, 
the  cows  are  secured  in  their  stalls  by  the  neck-trevis  or  elapse, 
and  their  food  is  placed  before  them  in  heaps  on  the  floor  of 
the  feeding  passage  ;  after  each  meal  the  floor  is  swept*  Yery 
little  hay  is  used,  but  such  as  is  given  is  also  placed  on  the  floor. 
It  is  altogether  the  cleanest  metiiod  of  cow-feeding  that  I  have 
seen. 

Standings  or  stalls  are  made  to  accommodate  a  single  cow  or 
two  cows.  Both  the  single  and  double  stall  systems  nave  their 
advocates.     I  prefer  the  double  stall. 

A  standing  tor  two  cows  need  not  be  more  than  six  feet  six 
inches  in  width ;  two  cows  will  stand  and  lie  very  comfortably 
in  this  space.  If  more  room  is  allowed  the  cows  will  stand 
across  the  stall,  and  their  droppings  will  fall  on  to  their  beds. 
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vidth  of  a  stall  for  a  single  cow  mast  be  at  least  three 

inches. 

depth  of  the  stall  from  the  mauger  to  the  manure 

sliould  be,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  from  five 
eet,  the  depth  of  the  standings  varying  in  each  shed  so 
commodate  cows  of  different  length, 
a   fi-equent  custom  to  put  the  mangers  close  in  to  the 
id  so  to  tie  the  cows  with  their  heads  to  the  wall ; 
cally  this  is  wrong,  but  in  practice,  provided  ventilators 
ed  about  3  feet  above  their  heads,  it  does  not  appeal 
irmf  ul  or  conducive  to  the  spread  of  disease, 
•inary   surgeons  know   that    the   infection   of   pleun>- 
nia,  eczema  epizootica,  and  probably  also  of  tuberculosiy 
o  often  conveyed  by  the  diseased  cow  to  the  nearest 
IS  to  others  farther  away,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
'  earliest  detected  cases  of  disease  frequently  occur  in 
laced  at  different  extremities  of  a  shed, 
re  cows  are  watered  in  their  stalls  directly  from  a  main 

a  cistern,  an  iron  or  zinc  gutter,  about  9  inches  wide, 
bout  18  inches  above  the  manger,  and  running  the 
mgth  of  the  shed  is  a  good  plan,  the  water  being  turned 
is  gutter  twice  daily.  Occasionally  the  continuous 
,  such  as  I  have  described,  is  used  for  both  feeding  and 

or  zinc  vessels,  one  to  each  standing,  continually  filling 
trolled  by  a  ball-tap  and  cistern  inside  the  shed,  answer 
it  require  much  looking  after  to  keep  them  clean, 
e  is  some  advantage  in  watering  cows  outside  their  shed, 
ight  being  turned  out  together  for  that  purpose.  Should 
g  be  amiss  with  any  cow  it  is  more  noticeable  when  she 
also  a  fresh  supply  of  air  gets  into  the  standings  when 
e  unoccupied. 

e  is  no  risk  to  the  animals'  health,  even  in  the  worst 
winter,  by  turning  them  into  a  yard  to  drink,  provided 
e  not  kept  out  very  long.  Water  should  be  supplied  in 
I,  cows  snould  not  be  allowed  to  drink  at  ponds  which 
become  foul  from  their  evacuations,  not  that  water  so 
^  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  cattle  or  that  the  drinking 
Tects  the  purity  of  their  milk,  but  dirty  water  or  water 
inated  with  faecal  matter  splashing  on  the  udders  or 
lay  find  its  way  to  the  milk  pail. 

ire  water  supply  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  milk 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  purity  of  the  water 
d  to  the  cows  themselves. 

shed  with  its  floor  made  as  I  have  suggested  no  covered 
leed  be  in  the  building.     All  urine  and  liquid  filth  is 
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carried  to  the  ontside  of  the  shed  by  the  manure  channel  and 
is  dischar^d  on  to  a  proper  stoneware  galley,  of  sufficient  size, 
connectea  to  a  drain  leading  to  a  cess-pool  or  sewer.  Such 
drain  should  be  properly  disconnected  by  means  of  an  inter- 
ceptor, provided  with  a  sweeping  arm.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air,  and  at  the  head  of  the  drain  a 
ventilator  of  a  diameter  of  at  least  four  inches  should  be 
carried  to  a  point  above  the  ridge  of  the  shed. 

The  best  bedding  material  for  cows  is  wheat  straw.  In 
districts  where  straw  is  very  dear  fine  wood  shavings  or  saw- 
dust, although  of  low  manurial  value,  are  clean  and  efficient 
substitutes. 

Peat  moss  litter  has  the  objection  that  it  always  looks  dirty 
and  is  apt  to  block  drains. 

To  "  muck  "  a  shed  out  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  is  not 
sufficient^  it  should  be  done  oftener,  and  as  necessity  arises  in 
the  working  hours,  but  it  must  not  be  done  when  thei  cows  are 
resting,  to  oisturb  them  at  this  time,  diminishes  the  milk  yield. 

Sufficient  attention  to  the  grooming  of  milch  cows  is  not 
usually  given.  The  teats  and  udders  should  be  washed  before 
each  milking,  and  the  bodies  of  the  cows  cleaned  every  day. 
Many  owners  object  to  their  cattle  being  washed.  At  one  shed 
under  my  supervision  the  hind  quarters  of  the  cows  are  washed 
daily  with  cold  water,  no  colds  are  caught  or  chills  taken  in  this 
process,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cows  is  immensely  improved 
therebv.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  milking  stools  should  be 
washed  frequently,  the  milker  is  continually  handling  them,  and 
if  dirty,  they  foul  his  hands  which  are  to  be  immediately 
engaged  in  milking.  Cow-pox  may  be  spread  from  a  diseased 
to  a  nealthy  cow  by  means  of  a  dirty  milking  stool,  probably 
contagious  mammitis  of  cows  would  be  also  so  conveyed  from 
animal  to  animal. 

Normal  milk  within  the  udder  receptacles  of  the  cow  is  prac- 
tically sterile.  With  the  intention  of  limiting,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  access  of  bacteria  to  the  milk  a  piece  of  clean  linen  or  a  fine 
strainer  covered  with  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  put  at  the  top 
of  the  pail  during  the  process  of  milking  will  be  found  to  mncn 
lessln  their  number.  With  the  same  end  in  view  the  shed- 
floors  should  be  washed  daily  with  clean  water,  and  no  poultry, 
horses,  or  pigs  should  be  kept  in  the  cowshed,  the  manure  heap 
or  receptacle  also  should  be  quite  40  ft.  from  the  door  of 
the  shed,  and  grain  pits  having  impervious  sides  and  bottoms 
should  be  outside  the  shed  and  so  arranged  that  the  effiuvium 
from  the  grains  does  not  gain  access  to  it. 

Much  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  could  have  been 
more  efficiently  dealt  with  by  an  architect. 
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le  control  of  our  milk  supply  cowshed  inspection  is  very 

i.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  the  use 

vater  for  the  cleansing  of  milk  vessels. 

ig  in  mind  that  milk  is  so  frequently  contaminated  with 

IS  of  disease  after  leaving  the  cow,  it  is  obvious  that 

th  of  cowmen  and  their  families  is  of  paramount  im- 

,  but  hardly  less  important,  if  at  all,  is  the  condition 

Balth  of  the  cows  themselves. 

issue  of  model  bye-laws  for  the  use  of  local  authorities, 

he   Dairies,  Cowshed   and  Milkshops   Order  of   1885, 

i  is  made  in  Article  2  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  in  a 

the  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances, 
tion  is  made  of  inspection  by  veterinary  surgeons, 
zing  the  responsibility  of  the  position  of  medical  officers 
h,  no  one  can  suggest  that  aairy  cattle  should  not  all 
;  open  to  their  inspection. 

le  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  inspectors 
nces  should  be  inspectors  of  cattle.  We  see  announce- 
1  local  newspapers  of  sanitary  inspectors  being  appointed 
rs  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  1898. 

told  that  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  nuisances  or 
'  inspector  necessitates  his  attendance  at  all  outbreaks 
latina,  diphtheria,  and  other  infectious  disease  in  his 

that  he  has  to  supervise  the  disinfection  of,  or  himself 
Feet  the  apparel  and  bedding  of  the  patients,  to  super- 
their  removal  to  isolation  hospitals,  and  pay  frequent 
i  those  institutions. 

incredible  that  any  gentleman  who  has  these  important 
to  perform  can  properly  be  in  any  way  associated  with 
)duction  and  distribution  of  milk,  a  fluid  which  is  at  all 
eady  to  absorb  disease  germs,  and  which  forms  such  an 
lit  medium  for  their  growth,  multiplication,  and  eventual 
ition. 

recognise  the  existence  of  disease  in  a  cow,  and  to 
ly  estimate  its  importance  to  the  public  health,  requires 
ial  training  only  acquired  by  years  of  study.  Some 
sdge  of  bacteriology,  sKill  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
30ve  all,  an  actual  practical  experience  of  the  details  of 
lily  life  of  dairy  cattle  are  essentially  necessary.  I 
*e  to  think  that  such  a  combination  of  scientific  know- 
and  practical  experience  is  but  rarely  found,  except  in 
ers  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  1  confidently  antici- 
:hat  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  local  authorities 
lumber  amongst  their  appointed  officers  a  duly  qualified 
inary  Inspector. 
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Mr.  T.  B.  Pease  Fobd  (Bentbam)  said  the  question  arose  how  the 
suggestion  laid  down  so  carefully  by  Mr.  Villar  could  be  carried  out. 
He  might  be  in  error,  but  be  thought  the  present  Cowshed  Act  was 
not  compulsory  on  all  rural  authorities,  and  until  that  Act  was  made 
compulsoiy  he  fiuled  to  see  how  much  could  be  done  to  check  the 
disease,  and  if  that  Ck>nference  had  any  power  by  raising  its  voice  to 
help  to  bring  about  such  a  result  it  would  be  rendering  a  good  servict'. 
He  trusted  that  something  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  compelling 
rural  authorities  to  put  these  Acts  in  force,  and  that  they  should  be 
compelled  in  all  eases  to  periodically  inspect  all  cowsheds  in  their 
districts. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Slocock  (Hounslow)  congratulated  Mr.  Villar  on  the 
excellence  of  his  paper  and  on  the  ideal  cowshed  he  had  put  before 
them,  and  said  that  he  was  sure  that  all  who  had  Hstened  to  that 
gentleman  must  also  do  so.  He  had  shown  them  a  cowshed  as  it 
should  exist.  He  thought  that  the  three  most  important  essentials 
were  hght,  ventilation,  and  a  good  supply  of  pure  water.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  excessive  amount  of  cubic  space  demanded  by 
many  local  authorities.  He  considered  that  cows  stood  better  in  pairs 
than  singly,  and  did  not  require  much  tieing-up  room.  They  found 
difficulty  in  getting  owners  to  erect  the  ideal  sheds,  and  he  thought 
that  many  of  the  existing  sheds  which  had  previously  held,  say, 
twelve  to  fourteen  cows  might,  instead  of  being  condemned,  be  easily 
improved  in  the  matter  of  light  and  air  to  still  hold  the  same 
numbers. 

Mr.  T.  B.  GooDALL  (Cliristchurch)  said  as  to  the  tying  up  of  cows, 
in  his  district  they  had  no  separate  stalls  at  all.  They  were  open 
sheds  from  end  to  end,  and  that  seemed  to  be  very  healthy,  in 
nearly  all  their  dairies  there  were  flaps  or  drop  doors  behind  the  cows, 
and  just  under  the  eaves  of  the  sheds,  and  these  can  be  opened  or 
closed.  In  warm  weather  they  were  let  down  open,  and  in  cold 
weather  closed.  A  chalk  floor  was  one  of  the  best  floors  they  could 
have,  both  for  stables  and  cowsheds ;  the  cow  did  not  slip,  and  it 
was  an  excellent  absorbent,  and  it  made  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
land  when  done  with.  No  doubt  it  was  well  to  let  the  cows  out 
during  the  afternoon.  The  seeing  to  the  washing  of  the  teata  was 
impracticable  at  present,  as  the  cows  were  generally  milked  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  remembered  an  instance  of  two 
cows  becoming  very  ill  and  dying  through  drinking  out  of  a  well 
which  received  soakage  from  a  farmyard,  and  another  case  in  a  very 
dry  season,  some  years  ago,  when  a  ditch  was  contaminated  by  what 
poured  into  it  from  the  cess-pit  of  a  oottage ;  some  cows  drank  the 
water,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease  among 
them. 

Prof.  F.  T.  Q.  HoBBAT  (London)  said  Mr.  Villar  had  ui^ged  the 
necessity  of  efficient  ventilation.  A  little  while  ago  he  (Prof. 
Hobday)  was  away  testing  a  number  of  cattle.    There  were  eighty 
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^ttle  in  two  yeij  large  shedn.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
rery  way  perfect,  and  it  was  a  model  cowshed  except  with 
ventilation.  He  went  in  about  nine  o'clock  to  look  round 
dng  the  temperature  of  the  cows,  and  found  that  it  was 
It  it  almost  took  one's  breath  away  to  get  inside.  The 
re  was   nearly  80^.      The  cattle  looked  in  the  pink  of 

but   over  40  per  cent,  re-acted  to  the  tuberculin  test 
:;nt  hops  were  obtainable  at  a  comparatively  cheap  price,  he 
hey  were  more  cleanly  than  straw  for  bedding  purposes. 
ng  seemed  sweeter  than  when  straw  was  used.     He  should 
:  Mr.  Yillar  whether  be  did  not  consider  it  better  to  put 

comparatively  small  sheds,  rather  than  to  put  forty  beasts 
t her  in  one  shed  ?  If  tuberculosis  got  rife  in  a  large  shed 
ly  to  cause  a  great  deal  more  loss  to  the  owner  than  if  the 
ere  kept  in  fewer  numbers  in  comparatively  small  sheds, 
^articular  sheds  he  referred  to,  the  cattle  were  put  face  to 
he  observed  that  where  an  animal  was  tuberculous  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side  frequently  reacted  to  the  tuberculin 

G.  Daties  (Swansea)  said  he  was  called  in  to  see  some 
en  he  found  the  ventilation  was  very  far  from  what  it 
ve  been.  The  walls  were  quite  damp,  and  in  tact  ventila- 
kbsent  altogether.  He  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  owner, 
her  pooh-poohed  it.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  called  in 
to  a  case  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  owner  on  being 
;  to  do  said,  '^  I  cannot  go  to  the  expense."  He  (Mr. 
iggested  to  him  that  he  should  write  to  his  landlord,  but  he 
to  write  to  the  agent.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that 
me  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  shed,  which  quite 
e  condition  of  things.  He  (Mr.  Davies)  pointed  out  the 
3  of  tuberculosis  amongst  his  stock,  but  he  would  not  hear 
;  the  animals  at  all.  His  objection  was  that  people  would 
hat  it  was,  and  that  if  milk  was  sent  into  the  town  they 
ect  to  drink  it,  as  they  might  think  that  if  the  cows  were 
he  disease  might  be  communicated  to  them.  Amongst  the 
:  died  there  were  signs  of  tuberculosis,  and  no  doubt  the 
entilation  aggravated  the  mischief.  Touching  upon  bedding 
^en  sand  used,  and  though  he  anticipated  that  there  would 
)jection  raised  to  it,  he  thought  that  there  were  places, 

near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  could  be  got  plentifully  and 


I  JoKBS,  y.G.  (Finchampstead),  said  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
)aper  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  One  gentleman  went 
Tdu  the  writer  and  proposed  to  have  two  cows  together,  but 
lel  Jones)  went  for  putting  a  dozen  together  in  a  row.  He 
at  cows  did  admirably  well  under  such  conditions.  Then 
preferred  to  have  a  wall  4  It.  6  in.  high,  which  would  prevent 
til  of  one  cow  coming  in  contact  with  that  of  another. 
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because  the  breath  had  to  be  taken  up  before  it  could  come  over  the 
wall  to  the  other  cow  ;  whereas  by  the  other  method  which  had  been 
propounded,  they  would  have  the  cows  coming  in  contact  with  one 
another.  Moreover,  what  he  proposed  would  do  away  with  the 
disadvantage  of  the  head  to  head  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  inspect  cowsheds,  he 
thought  that  should  be  done  by  those  holding  veterinary  diplomas,  so 
that  they  might  have  thoroughly  qualiiied  persons  to  deal  with  the 
cowsheds. 

Th£  Presldsnt  of  thb  Cokfe&encb  (Mr.  W.  Hunting)  said 
people  were  often  misled  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  contagions 
disease  by  mixing  it  up  with  the  larger  question  of  general  hygiene. 
They  remembered  that  not  long  ago  the  Queen's  herd  of  forty  oows 
were  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and  90  per  cent,  were  diseased,  but  he 
took  it  that  they  were  kept  under  perfect  hygienic  arrangements. 
They  must  treat  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  directly  and  imme- 
diately, by  measures  directed  to  the  carriage  and  transmission  of  the 
contagion,  and  not  indirectly  by  improving  the  general  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Mb.  SiDNsr  Yillab  (Harrow)  then  replied  to  the  discussion  on 
his  paper.  Mr.  SlOcock,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  ventilation,  said 
that  he  did  not  think  that  a  space  of  more  than  600  feet  of  air  for 
each  cow  should  be  insisted  upon.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  some  very  hasy  ideas  regarding  the  quantity  of  air  which  all 
kinds  of  cattle  should  have.  Quite  recently  he  was  looking  at 
a  sort  of  text  book  for  engineers  and  builders,  and  there  it  said 
that  the  quantity  of  cubic  space  in  buildings  for  horses  and  cattle 
should  be  3,600  feet  for  each  animal.  He  pointed  out  in  his  paper 
that  1,200  feet  could  not  be  insisted  upon,  because  even  if  they  bad 
that  space  they  must  artifically  warm  the  cowshed,  either  by  fires  or 
hot-water  pipes.  He  did  not  think  that  any  one  would  advocate 
that  their  cows  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  artificially  warmed 
as  if  they  were  hot-house  plants,  for  under  such  conditions  they 
would  be  increasedly  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  disease.  Captain 
Moore  made  some  remarks  to  the  effect  that  they  might  so  arrange 
and  keep  their  cowsheds  as  to  do  away  with  tuberculosis,  but  he  (Mr. 
Villar)  had  pointed  out  that  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  a  shed  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  eradicate  this  disease.  Ventilation  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  factor  in  cowsheds,  but  it  was  not  a  cure 
for  all  diseases.  He  mentioned  a  case  where  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  animals  became  infected  with  tuberculosis  through  one  diseased 
animal  being  brought  into  a  shed,  although  the  air  space  in  that  shed 
was  1,200  feet  to  each  cow.  Professor  Hobday  suggested  that  the 
herd  should  be  divided,  which  would  be  a  very  good,  though  a  very 
expensive,  thing ;  indeed,  the  expense  would  be  something  enormous. 
He  was  very  much  obliged  to  Col.  Jones  for  his  observations,  who 
suggested  that  the  cows  should  be  tied.  Cows,  he  said,  should  be  tird 
head  to  head  and  have  a  wall  4  ft.  high  between  them,  which  he 
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)  could  not  agree  with.  A  wall  4  ft.  6  in.  high  would  be 
ing  to  prevent  proper  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
lich  the  animals  breathed.  The  great  idea  was  to  do 
the  stalls  and  get  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Mr.  Slocock 
Dwkeepers  in  the  country,  but  why  did  they  go  there? 

the  reason  that  they  knew  that  if  they  went  there 
I   not  be  looked  after,  and  their  sanitary  arrangements 

be  superseded  by  other  and  improyed  methods,  and 
keep  their  cows  in  any  condition  which  they  considered 
rable  to  the  making  of  money.  Mr.  Goodall  said  it  was 
to  wash  out  the  cowsheds,  and  as  to  the  washing  of 
being  seen  to,  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it 
irried  out.  He  (Mr.  Yillar)  advocated  it,  but  how  could 
b  carried  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  especially 
time?  Then  it  was  said  that  cows  fed  on  a  sewage 
e  there  was  some  highly  contaminated  sewage,  were 
it  he  had  many  a  time  known  of  cows  drinking  impure 
out  suffering  from  it  at  the  time,  and  there  were  times 
drank  water  contaminated  with  sewage  without  suffering 
:^t3  therefrom.  Then  as  to  the  cleansing  of  milk  vesseb, 
•f  cases  where  diseases  arose  from  the  vessels  being  im- 
eansed.  With  regard  to  spent  hops,  no  doubt  they  made 
1  bedding,  the  cows  eat  a  large  quantity  of  them,  and  it 
Bct  the  milk  in  any  way.  As  to  the  question  of  ventila- 
ow:A  being  tied  head  to  head,  as  far  as  his  (Mr.  YiUar's) 
IS  went,  cattle  tied  in  that  particular  position,  even 
ace  of  four  feet  between  the  rows,  seemed  to  be  more 
i  than  when  tied  with  their  tails  towards  the  central  line. 
3rtain  that  the  space  of  2  feet  between  rows  of  cows  as 
by  Professor  Hobday  would  be  decidedly  wrong.  Captain 
ke  of  ventilating  apertures,  18  inches  above  the  floor.  That 
:  do,  for  draughts  blew  in  and  affected  the  cow  in  her 
eptible  organ — her  udder.  A  gentleman  asked  how  the 
iS  of  his  paper  were  to  be  carried  out ;  he  took  it,  the  only 
i  by  special  legislation.    He,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  had 

enough  to  say  that  he  would  propose  a  recommendation  to 
:,  and  he  (Mr.  Yillar)  thought  they  would  be  doing  the  besft 
1  to  enforce  such  regulations  being  adopted  if  they  supported 
i  action,  by  so  doing  they  would  be  doing  all  they  could  to 
le  existing  evil  state  of  things. 

ution  was  then  proposed  to  the  effect ''  that  the  provisions 
dries,  Cow  Sheds,  and  Milk  Shops  Order  should  be  made 
ly  upon  all  local  authorities,  and  that  the  GK)vemment 
t  urged  to  undertake  a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  bovine 

sis.'' 
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*^  Diseases  of  Cowsy  which  are  communicable  through  their  milk  to 
human  beings^*  by  Harold  Sessions,  F.K.C.V.S. 

ABSTRACT. 

Milk  is  a  substance  in  which  many  bacteria  rapidly  multiply 
and  thrive.  If  the  milk  happens  to  come  into  contact  with  any 
bacteria  in  which  it  is  a  suitable  medium  for  them  to  multiply 
they  quickly  do  so ;  and  if  the  bacteria  are  pathogenic  the  milk 
at  once  becomes  dangerous  as  a  food. 

The  principal  diseases  which  have  been  stated  to  be  conunon 
to  human  beings  and  cows  in  England,  are : — rinderpest^  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  rabies,  tetanus,  cow-pox,  small-pox,  actinomycosis, 
ringworm  and  diarrhoea. 

Several  of  these  diseases  we  can  dismiss  with  a  very  short 
reference.  *  Neither  foot-^nd-mouth  disease  nor  rinderpest  at 
present  exist  amongst  cattle  in  England.  Both  diseases  are 
stated  to  be  transmissible  from  cattle  to  human  beings,  but  only 
in  rare  exceptions,  and  the  results  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
fatal. 

Although  both  rabies  and  tetanus  are  diseases  which  occur  in 
cattle  anclhuman  beings,  there  is  only  a  very  remote  possibility 
that  they  could  be  conveyed  to  human  beings  through  the 
agency  of  the  milk. 

Anthrax  is  a  disease  which  is  fairly  common  in  cattle,  and  is 
one  which  under  certain  circumstances  might  possibly  contami- 
nate the  milk.  A  special  feature  of  anthrax  in  cattle  is  that 
the  disease  is  so  acute  that  affected  animals  usually  die  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  Experiments  also  show  that  the  bacteria 
which  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  anthrax  cannot  be  demonstrated 
in  the  bloodstream  of  affected  animals  until  a  short  time  before 
death,  and  we  may  presume  that  such  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  milk.  Immediately  after  death,  if  a  little  milk  is  drawn  m)m 
the  udder  and  examined  microscopically  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
teeming  with  anthrax  bacilli. 

Ringworm  which  affects  both  cows  and  human  beings  is  not 
likelv  to  be  conveyed  in  the  milk,  and  if  it  is,  it  is  quite  the  ex- 
ception, and  there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having  been  carried 
in  this  way. 

In  some  parts  of  England  cases  of  actinomycosis  are  compara- 
tively common  in  cattle.     There  are  a  few  cases  recorded  in 


Since  writing  this  article  an  outbreak  has  occurred  in  Norfolk. 
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ings ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  suggestion 
contagion  is  ever  conveyed  from  the  milk  of  a  cow, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  might  be  con- 
3ugh  eating  the  flesh  of  affected  animals. 
ise  which  is  far  more  serious  than  any  of  those  we 
tioned,  both  to  human  beings  and  to  cattle,  is  tuber- 
Experiments  which  have  been  made  show  that  when 
dder  is  tubercular,  and  the  milk  is  fed  to  calves, 
ther  small  animals,  in  the  course  of  time  they  too 
Fected  with  the  disease,  and  although  we  cannot  carry 
lirect  experiments  on  children,  the  circumstantial 
3  so  strong  that  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  disease 
ven  to  them  in  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
demonstrated  that  although  a  cow  may  be  affected 
-culosis  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs,  so  long 
der  is  free  from  the  disease  the  milk  may  be  fed  to 
s,  or  guinea-pigs  with  immunity,  and  we  may  presume 
ildren.  The  danger  then  which  we  have  to  face  i» 
2  cows  which  have  tubercular  udders. 

the  whole  of  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  world 
led  by  being  told  that  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  had 
imongst  cows  in  Hendon ;  and  during  the  next  year 
umber  of  experiments  were  carried  out,  particularly 
ein,  to  try  and  prove  that  cows  naturally  take  scarlet 
?yond  this  supposed  isolated  outbreak  at  llendon  there 
enticated  instance  of  scarlatina  attacking  cows ;  and 
ere  can  be  no  doubt  by  any  one  who  has  carefully 
le  whole  literature  with  regard  to  the  Hendon  out- 
I  particularly  Sir  George  Brown's  masterly  summary, 
ows  never  suffered  from  scarlatina  at  all,  but  that  the 
contaminated  from  extraneous  sources  and  in  that  way 
the  infection. 

;ria  too  is  a  disease  with  which  the  cow  has  been 
3ut  here  again  authentic  data  is  wanting  to  show  that 
suffer  from  the  disease. 

X  is  a  disease  which  is  easily  passed  from  cows  to  their 
ind  although  in  old  days  the  milk  must  frequently 

contaminated  from  the  running  sores  in  the  cows' 
ng  the  milking,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence 
disease  has  been  communicated  to  human  beings 
:he  cow's  milk,  though  1  am  quite  prepared  to  hear 
ly  be,  and  that  it  has  produced  disease  which  may  have 
sod  under  some  other  name  that  has  not  been  recog- 
luman  beings. 

ly  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  specific  bacillus  has 
tid  in  the  milk  of  some  cows  which  produces  diarrhoea 
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in  children,  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  bacillus  is  derived  from 
the  cow's  bodj.  Whether  it  may  be  so  or  not  I  think  it  is  too 
early  to  say.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  very  little  contami- 
nation in  the  milk  drunk  by  young  children  who  are  being 
hand-reared,  is  quite  enough  to  seriously  upset  them ;  and  when 
we  remember  tnat  the  milk  is  very  often  mixed  before  being 
sold  to  the  consumer,  and  that  the  cow's  food  is  frequently 
changed  in  the  hot,  dry  weather ;  independently  of  any  specific 
bacillus,  I  think  there  is  quite  enough  to  upset  children. 

Besides  these  specific  contagious  diseases  which  we  have 
referred  to,  there  are  several  diseases  of  the  udders  of  cows 
caused  by  cold,  septic  infection,  injuries,  etc.,  which  render  the 
milk  unfit  for  human  food,  and  it  certainly  is  not  advisable  to 
use  the  milk  from  the  cows  whose  udders  are  not  in  a  normal 
condition. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Slocogk  (Uounslow)  said  he  had  heard  milk  mentioned 
as  producing  diarrhcBa  in  men  and  children.  Now,  he  thought  it  was 
a  pretty  generally  accepted  opinion  that  healthy  milk  was  binding 
rather  than  otherwise  in  man.  He  thought  it  affected  people  iu 
different  ways.  They  found  milk  a  very  relaxing  food  for  dogs  and 
any  small  animal — that  was  healthy  milk.  As  to  diseased  or  con- 
taminated milk,  they  would  naturally  suppose  it  would  produce 
diarrhoea  in  the  animal.  The  milk  from  an  animal  affected  with 
cow-pox  has  been  mentioned  as  not  producing  the  disease  in  man, 
but  he  thought  it  was  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  milk  from 
such  cows  would  produce  a  I'ebrile  affection  in  children,  accompanied 
by  a  sore  throat.  It  was  but  a  small  affection,  and  caused  no  great 
harm.  Then  the  question  of  the  milk  of  two  of  the  quarters  being 
healthy  and  that  from  the  two  other  quarters  being  diseased  was 
mentioned.  That  milk,  provided  the  cow  was  tuberculous,  should 
not  be  used.  A  very  common  practice  had  been  to  allow  the  calf 
to  suck  from  the  affected  quarters,  and  the  calves  took  a  lot  of  milk 
which  was  not  considered  quite  fit  for  human  consumption.  He 
believed  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  cows  were  affected  by 
tuberculosis,  and  if  affected  with  it,  there  was  an  easy  means  of 
transmitting  the  disease  to  the  calves. 

Mr.  Skelmebdikb  :  Did  you  ever  have  any  oases  where  the  calf 
was  affected  with  tuberculosis? 

Mr.  Slocook  could  say  that  in  cases  he  called  to  mind  he  traced 
the  tuberculosis.  The  calves  were  fattened  and  killed  young,  and  he 
did  not  know  that  they  had  the  chance  of  finding  out  whether  the 
calves  were  affected  with  tuberculosis  or  not. 
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BESiDS^T  OF  THB  CoxFBBBNCS  (Mx.  W.  Hunting):  Their 
e  is  insufficient.     Such  CAses  do  occur,  although  rarely. 

L.  BuTTSBs  (Paddington)  said  he  recollected  over  twenty 
being  called  to  a  cow  suffering  from  rabies.  She  had  been 
Ik  when  obserred  ill  and  as  an  experiment  some  of  the  milk 
I  to  the  dogd,  with  the  result  that  none  of  them  suffered 
es.  He  thought  that  as  far  as  rabies  was  concerned,  the 
he  cow  was  perfectly  harmless  and  did  not  communicate 
e.  Now  as  an  illustration  of  tuberculosis  in  calves  from 
Dilk,  a  gentleman  who  kept  a  couple  of  Guernsey  cows  for 
f  the  house.  He  (Mr.  Butters)  was  called  to  attend  to  one 
•ws  shortly  after  it  had  calved,  but  he  could  not  exactly 
rh^  nature  of  the  disease,  as  it  occured  mftny  years  ago. 
vas  sucking  the  cow  when  she  was  taken  ill.  The  cow  not 
I  in  a  week  or  two  was  killed,  when  a  post  mortem 
on  revealed  ybtj  extensive  tuberculosis.  None  of  the 
Sered  from  drinking  the  milk  as  far  as  he  had  heard,  but 
cular  calf  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  cow  died  too,  and 
•rtem  revealed  that  the  lungs  were  full  of  tubercles.  They 
lai^e  but  they  were  numerous.  It  was  thought  that  when 
uffered  &om  tuberculosis  that  heredity  played  the  part  of 
ig  the  disease,  yet  after  looking  at  the  matter  in  the  light 
^  they  discoYered  that  the  calf  imbibed  the  bacillus  from 


B.  Gkx>DALL  (Chnstchurch)  said  he  gave  a  hint  on  the 
day  that  other  diseases  besides  tuberculosis  and  diarrhoea 
>  conveyed  through  milk,  especially  to  children.      With 

diarrhoBa  he  could  speak  from  experience,  and  to  bow  much 
to  the  way  in  which  cows  were  fed.  In  ihe  winter  time 
d  principally  on  roots,  which  caused  diarrhoda  in  children. 
Id  of  his  own  he  had  to  get  a  special  cow,  keep  her  at  home 
her  on  dry  food,  and  only  by  this  means  could  he  check  a 
me  diarrhoea.  Then  he  thought  that  cow-pox  was  convey- 
he  milk  to  the  human  being.  He  had  a  case  now  in  his 
ere  he  was  consulted  by  a  medical  gentleman,  concerning  an 

where  the  children  and  the  servants  of  a  house  and  the 

the  lodge  gates  wero  suffering  from  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
imined  the  cows  they  wero  then  milking,  and  they  wero 
be  suffering  from  ulcerated  teats.  The  milk  was  stopped, 
children  and  servants  got  better.  Another  case  happened 
iQths  ago  in  which  four  men  had  such  bad  arms  and  hands, 
milking  cows  affected  with  cow-pox,  that  they  wero  laid  up 
i  not  work,  and  this  was  certainly  brought  about  by  diroct 
on. 

.  YiLLAB  (Harrow)  said  it  had  been  correctly  pointed  out 
largest  number  of  diseases  communicated  through  milk  were 
ved  from  the  milk  itself,  but  wero  due  to  its  contamination 
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after  it  had  left  the  cow.  Beferences  hsd  been  made  to  tbe  histori- 
cal caiie  at  Hendon  just  iifteea  years  ngu,  and  he  (Mr.  Villar)  was  in 
the  unique  poBJtion  of  aeeiug  those  cowa  whilst  they  were  affected, 
though  many  veterinary  surgeons  saw  the  cowa  after  they  had  re- 
covered. The  opinion  he  then  formed  was  that  the  cows  were 
suffering  from  cow-pox  ;  indeed,  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  was  very  strong  evidence  that  in  this  case  the  milk 
was  contaminated  after  it  bad  left  the  cow.  Within  a  short  distance 
frum  the  Uendon  tkrm  were  premises  inhabited  principally  by  laundry 
people,  and  some  of  the  workmen  employed  were  in  tbe  habit  ot 
going  backwards  and  forwards  from  a  thiiMy  populated  place  whero 
scarlet  liever  existed  to  the  cowsheds,  and  the  result  of  investigationa 
proved  that  the  scarlet  fever  which  broke  out  did  not  arise  from  tb« 
cow.  Tbe  history  of  this  particular  outbreak  was — a  dealer  bought  ft 
number  of  cows  in  Derbyshire,  and  they  were  sent  to  Derby  market. 
They  were  brought  to  Middlesex  (he  thought  there  were  about  sizt«eii 
of  them),  and  were  divided  info  three  lots,  and  sold  to  three  different 
cowkeepers.  There  was  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  cows  developed 
cow-pox,  but  it  was  clearly  established  tliat  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  at  Hendon,  as  tbe  consumers  of 
the  milk  from  the  other  two  lots  of  cows  did  not  become  affected  with 
that  disease. 

Mr.  £.  WiUTLZY   Bakes   (Wimbome)  s^d  that  some  seven  or 

eight  montbs  ago  he  had  an  outbreak  amongst  a  number  of  cattle. 
There  was  one  man  whose  hand  became  poisoned  thereby,  and  who, 
in  fact,  became  incapacitated.  The  poisoned  hand,  produced  by 
the  poison  of  the  udder,  caused  a  condition  which,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  was  very  alarming.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would 
be  as  well  if  the  government,  in  their  wisdom,  in  appointing  the 
local  ofKcers  of  health  as  inspectors  of  dairies,  would  also  include 
the  inspection  of  the  condition  of  attendants  on  the  animals.  He 
went  to  attend  upon  one  dairy  where  a  dairyman  bad  been  milking, 
and  what  most  of  all  struck  him  was  the  condition  of  tbe  man's 
bands.  What  the  man  had  been  doing  before  milking  be  did  not  know, 
but  he  thfjtigbt  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  neither  one  of  them  would 
like  to  eat  pastry  made  by  the  hands  employed  as  before-mentioned, 
without  tbeir  having  previously  been  washed,  and  yet  they  all  of 
them  consumed  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  without  the  exercise  of 
these  precautions. 

Mr.  Philip  W,  G,  Nhsn  (Boiimemoutb)  said  that  as  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Hi.'altb,  he  took  great  interest  in  tbe  work  of  veterinary 
sut^ons  in  any  locality,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  this  work  in 
respect  to  dairies  could  not  be  done  in  its  completeness  unless  the 
authorities  bad  the  assistance  of  such  an  officer.  In  the  borough 
for  which  he  had  tbe  honour  to  act  as  sanitary  adviser  be  believed 
I  he  council  were  fully  alive  to  the  importauceof  this.  Immediately 
after  reading  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  he  had  made  it 
his  business  lo  bring  before  hia  authority   the  necessity  of  liaving 
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t  an  in:jpeclioa  o£  dairies  as  was  possible.  One  of  the 
was  that  all  the  farms  supplying  the  purveyors  were 
16  borough  boundaries.  It  was  desirable  to  make  these 
s  compulsory.  Itural  sanitary  authorities,  as  a  rule,  were 
en  in  this  direction  as  were  the  authorities  in  the  larger 
d  certainly  not  so  particular  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  in 
ant  health  resort — he  had,  however,  always  found  purveyors 
Ts  willing  to  take  advice  and  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
'^utions  which  may  have  been  suggested  to  them.  There 
>ubt  that  tuberculous  disease  could  be  transmitted  more 
from  an  infected  milk  supply  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
lis  opinion,  was  not  far  distant,  when  this  source  of  in- 
11  be  rendered  impossible  in  all  well  managed  dairy  farms. 
re  many  dairies  in  this  country  that  certainly  were  not 
3oked  after ;  as  a  rule  he  had  found  the  larger  dairies  better 
han  the  smaller  ones.  Now,  as  to  diarrhoea,  there  was  no 
:  the  sudden  change  in  the  feeding  of  cows  often  caused 
estinal  trouble  in  children.  One  thing  he  had  proved  for 
IS  that  if  cows  were  suddenly  changed  to  rye  grass,  ten  to 
at  the  milk  from  such  cows  would  upset  young  children, 
regard  to  some  other  special  kinds  of  feeding.  If  cows 
II  to  damp  pastures  near  a  river  liable  to  iluke  disease,  no 
cows  would  suffer  as  well  as  the  sheep.  Some  gentlemen 
sending  in  milk  from  cows  five  days  after  calving.  He 
at  was  too  early.  If  he  were  the  proprietor  of  a  well 
iairy  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  his  milk  was  properly  safe, 
ixt^nd  the  period  to  ten  days  instead  of  five. 

or  A.  Skeldmsbdike  (Liverpool)  said  that  in  New  York 
regulations  were  very  rigorous,  the  length  of  time  required 
krd  of  Health  was  only  three  days.  He  was  surprised  to 
[^oodall  say  that  diarrhoea  was  principally  caused  through 
'  months  by  the  eating  of  dead  leaves  and  so  on.  Now  at 
they  had  some  6,000  cows  tied  up  and  also  about  6,000 
ng  in  milk  from  the  country.  Their  experience  showed  that 
he  summer  months  that  it  was  so  prevalent,  and  the  health 

felt  that  diarrhoea  was  not  caused  entirely  by  the  milk  from 
but  rather  from  the  carelessness  of  parents  in  the  poorer 
F  the  city,  in  not  taking  proper  precautions  in  regard  to  the 

after  receiving  it. 

ViLLAR  (Harrow)  said  that  his  suggestion  that  milk  should 
ed  for  a  period  of  ^ve  days  after  calving  was  founded  on 
hat  be  found  that  when  the  milk  was  separated  by  a  cen- 
'parator,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  slimy  material 
k  for  five  days,  and  supposing  the  milk  of  the  cow  was  put 
^lass  vessel  for  foar  and  twenty  hours,  there  was  usually 
blood  tinged  deposit  from  the  cow.  He  could  not  see 
experience  in  regard  to  New  York  afiected  his  argument. 

XXI.      PA.BT  I.  K 
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Thb  Pbbsibent  of  the  Confbbenoe  (Mr.  W.  Hunting)  said  it 
was  a  very  curious  thing  in  reading  Mr.  Sessions'  paper  to  find  that 
he  referred  to  the  disease  of  tuberculosis  as  being  one  not  found 
among  animals  which  had  lived  for  generations  in  the  open  air.  The 
faith  in  ventilation  and  open  air  he  thought  was  having  too  much 
run.  There  was  a  fallacy  about  the  matter.  They  might  as  well 
congratulate  sailors  upon  their  freedom  from  railway  accidents 
because  they  were  on  the  ocean.  There  was  no  virtue  in  the  open 
air  except  that  the  tubercular  bacillus  did  not  happen  to  be  there 
until  carried  by  a  diseased  animal.  As  to  the  diseases  derived  from 
the  milk  of  the  cow  there  was  apparently  only  one— tuberculosis,  and 
one  other  condition  which  they  did  not  know  much  about,  which 
produced  diarrhoea.  They  must  confess  that  the  small  dairy  was  not 
the  pierfection  of  sanitation,  and  they  could  not  tell  what  mischief 
was  wrought  by  dirty  hands,  dirty  heads,  and  ulcerating  sores.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  the  Medical  Officer  often  got  a  little  more 
strict  than  he  ought  to  be  when  he  found  all  these  dreadful  things. 
Mr.  Yillar  had  pointed  out  a  number  of  things  that  affected  cows 
after  calving.  There  was  changing  the  food,  and  that  went  to  alter 
the  milk.  It  was  said  that  mixed  milk  had  some  disadvantages,  hut 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  argument  was  the  other  way.  Out  of  100 
cows  in  a  shed,  many  of  which  had  not  been  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis or  other  disease,  there  was  a  yield  of  09  per  cent,  of  good 
milk,  and  so  the  infective  milk  was  well  diluted  by  mixing.  He 
thought  that  all  they  had  to  do  now  was  to  look  forward  to  their 
next  meeting. 
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eedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
le  President,  C.  MacMahon,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
uay,  which  was  published  in  the  Jonmal,  Part  III., 


anting  of  Sanitary  Certificates  by  Sanitary  Authorities^** 
.  E.  Hudson,  Cmef  Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  Borough 
helteuham. 

(Associate.  ) 

ABSTRACT. 

torn  of  granting  Sanitary  Certificates  for  effective 
litation  by  Local  Authorities  through  their  officers 
successfully  followed  by  several  of  the  more  fashion- 
ential  towns  for  some  years  past.  Opinions  differ  as 
dvisability  of  Sanitary  Authorities  granting  these 
js,  and  of  putting  this  responsibility  upon  the  Sani- 
ector. 

lents  that  have  been  advanced  against  the  practice : — 
rt  of  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  as  laid 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Inspector  should  con- 
elf  to  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Legislature.  That 
ice  must  create  much  feeling  and  friction  between  the 
Authority  and  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  are 
i  in  the  properties  dealt  with,  or  who  have  interested 
es  in  the  granting  of  certificates  by  private  persons, 
lents  in  favour  of  the  practice : — Although  not  provided 
legislature,  or  included  in  the  "  duties  '  of  the  Local 
lent  Board,  yet  the  work  is  a  proper  one  to  be  done  by 
.ry  Inspector.  These  certificates  are  a  desideratum, 
I  being  the  case,  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  the  proper 
tyrant  them.  The  certificates  granted  by  private  firms 
eers,  &c.,  cannot  have  the  same  authority,  or  be  so 
3le  to  be  affected  by  personal  interest  as  those  granted 
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by  a  public  officer  wlio  has  no  personal  interest  aud  no  private 
purpose  to  serve.  That  this  duty  requires  the  knowledce  of  a 
Sanitary  expert  to  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  therefore  is  more 
likely  to  be  well  done  by  a  Sanitary  Inspector  than  by  others 
whose  qualifications  and  responsibilities  are  less  certain.  The 
granting  of  these  certificates  is  germane  to  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of 
the  duties  which  he  is  now  called  ui>ou  to  do — such  as  a  school 
attendance  officer,  petroleum  inspector,  &c.  That  it  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  public,  both  to  the  tenants  and  landlords  of  houses, 
that  an  oflScial  cevtificat*  should  be  obtainable. 

Length  of  time  for  which  a  certificate  should  be  held  good — 
should  an  annual  renewal  be  required,  or  renewed  after  a  short 
period  of  yeai-sf 

Tlie  method  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
certificates  varies  slightly  in  different  towns;  our  method  at 
Cheltenham  is  as  follows  :— 

The  interested  person  makes  his  application  and  pays  his  fee. 
The  Inspector  then  visits  and  examines  carefully  into  every 
detail  of  drainage,  water  supply,  and  the  rest;  tests  the  drains, 
soil-pipes,  &c.  If  any  alterations  are  required,  these  are  speci- 
fied, and,  if  they  are  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Inspector,  a  certificate  is  granted.  Thus,  whether  the  certifi- 
cate be  granted  or  not,  the  applicant  has  the  benefit  of  a  good 
sanitary  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  premises. 

This  system  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  gross 
defects,  the  existence  of  which  were  an  undouoted  menace  to 
life  and  health, 

The  holding  of  a  certificate  improves  the  chance  of  letting  a 
house ;  so  much  so,  that  owners  of  property  have  been  willing 
to  put  themselves  to  considerable  expense  to  obtain  one ;  and  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  lodging-house  keepers,  new  settlers, 
and  others  in  search  of  a  new  house,  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  their  lease  that  the  Corporation 
Certificate  shall  be  obtainetl  or  renewed  as  often  as  need  be. 

In  some  towns  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  inspection  and 
report ;  in  others  the  Authorities  have  evidently  taken  a  laiger 
view  of  their  sanitary  functions,  and  considered  it  best  to  put 
no  such  tax  on  good  sanitation. 

The  system  of  granting  certificates  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  through  the  demand  of  the  public,  and  is  a  success. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  work  all  round, 
and  has  caused  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  dwelling-houses  which  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
compnlsory  means. 

I  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  voluntoi^ 
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>n  for  private  houses;  bat  in  the  case  of  hotels, 
ouses,  and  boarding-houses  sanitary  certification  should 
Isory.  These  remarks  apply  with  special  reference  to 
laces  and  health  resort^,  whither  the  public  go  in 
health. 


rations  bif  tlie  Way,  A  plea  for  Hie  Naiionalization  of 
Ith^^*  by  H.  H.  Spears,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
>t  Bromwich. 

(Associate.) 

5  of  Carlyle's  **  Sartor  Resartus  "  will  remember  that 
ed  Teufelsdrockh  was  wont  to  retire  to  his  private 
the  attic  floor  of  the  highest  house  in  the  Wahngasse, 
m,  sitting  at  ease,  and  alone  with  the  stars,  ^^  he  might 
le  whole  life  circulation  of  that  considerable  city  Weiss- 

will  be  many  who  would  give  much  for  some  such 
ity.  To  be  able  to  detach  oneself  from  the  rapidly 
ggregate  of  which  one  forms  a  part,  to  be  able  to  gaze 
le  madding  crowd  "  from  afar ;  to  view  the  path  along 
travels,  and  the  goal  towards  which  it  tends,  would 
'd  a  desideratum, 
are  some  of  us,  may  be,  in  the  sanitary  army,  who  are 

the  noisy  blare  of  the  trumpets  which  are  for  ever 
ing  the  triumphs  of  sanitary  science,  as  exemplified  in 
death  rates,  public  health  legislation,  and  the  gratifying 
V  hich  attends  congresses,  conferences,  and  exhibitions 
d  with  sanitation. 
;ven  evince  lurking  scepticism  when  our    honoured 

who  wear  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  profession, 
tingly  assure  us  out  of  the  depths  of  their  complacent 
a,  that  things  could  hardly  be  arranged  more  comfortably 
,'y  are,  and  that  we  are  rapidly  progressing  towards  that 
aie  when  every  unhealthy  condition  will  have  been 
i ;  when  nuisances  requiring  abatement  will  be  non- 
,  and  when  the  principal  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Officer 
to  endorse  the  cheque  for  the  monthly  increment  of  his 
'  salary,  and  to  participate  in  the  public  festivals  to 
te  his  ultimate  effacement. 

may  be  so,  but  we  are  not  altogether  reassured.  We 
prefer  to  retire  awhile  to  some  convenient  spot,  where. 


secluded  from  observation,  but  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
route  along  which  the  aanitarj'  army  is  marching,  we  could 
discern  the  relative  degrees  of  strength  or  neakuess  exhibited 
by  the  imposing  army,  where  we  could  estimate  the  difficulties 
besetting  its  path,  and  where  we  could  tell  as  to  whether  it  is 
taking  the  shortest  of  all  possible  ways  towards  the  longed  for 
haven. 

But  such  a  complete  detachment  is  of  course  impossible.  Aa 
long  as  we  are  i»  the  world  we  must  be  of  it ;  aud  with  most 
sanitary'  officers  the  need  for  action  is  so  immediate  and  pressing, 
that  but  few  opportunities  occur  for  the  exercise  of  philosophical 
thought. 

Stdl,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  occasionally  indulge  in  a 
few  empirical  generalisations  as  to  the  present  and  future  bases 
of  sanitary  administration;  and  it  is  witli  a  view  to  ehcitJng 
the  opinions  of  men  whoae  ripened  experience  so  well  qualities 
them  to  judge  that  the  following  "  Considerations  by  the  way  " 
are  formulated.  They  possess  the  two  negative  qualifications 
of  being  neither  original  nor  practical,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  them  is  that  they  embody  the  personal  convictions  of 
one  who  has  given  some  little  thought  to  the  questions  at  issue. 

Not  a  few  of  them  owe  their  inception  to  a  recent  perusal  of 
the  earlier  "  Transactions "  of  the  Institute  uncier  whose 
auspices  we  are  now  assembled,  and  more  particularly  to  a 
paper  read  at  the  York  Congress  (188(3),  entitled,  "  An  Account 
of  au  Investigation  into  the  Classes  who  administer  the  Public 
Health  Acts." 

It  will  serve  no  useful  pur|)ose  to  recapitulate  the  details  of 
this  investigation  ;  suffice  it  to  sav  that  it  dealt  with  the  con- 
stitution of  something  like  200  IJoarda  of  Health,  the  sum- 
marised conclusions  of  tJie  author  being  that  nearly  84  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  those  serving  uimn  Boards  of  Health, 
who,  "taken  as  members  of  classes,  and  considering  their 
interest  and  fitness,  either  present  a  negative  attitude  or  active 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Acts," 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  conclusions  were 
not  accepted  with  perfect  nnauimity;  and  "au  unfortunate 
paper,"  "  a  burlesque  upon  self-government,"  "  a  diatribe,"  were 
some  of  the  least  scathing  terms  applied  to  the  address  iu  which 
they  were  included. 

These  descriptive  appellations  were  possibly  justified  at  the 
period  at  which  they  were  spoken ;  but,  reviewing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  ancient  controversy,  one  is  iucliued  to  regard  the 
paper  as  prophetic,  if  nought  else,  inasmuch  as  these  strictures 
on  the  administration  of  Public  Healtli  law  would  seem  to  be 
especially  applicable  at  the  present  time.     It  is  perfectly  true 
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number  of  devotees  at  the  shrine  of  Hvgeia  has 
never  been  exceeded,  but  it  is  highly  problematical 
bstantial  progress  in  Sanitary  Science  is  now  being 

r  statistical  proof  in  support  of  this  assertion  is,  of 

ipossible,  but  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  forces  which 

'  retrogression  are  in  the  ascendant,  or  are  gaining 

a  priori  justification  will  be  given  to  the  thesis  enun- 

^  in  the  first  instance,  then,  with  some  of  the  more 
actors,  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  the 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  small  property  owners 
governing  bodies  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  so  far  as 
;alth  is  concerned,  and  this  the  more  because  sanitary 
re  without  any  independent  powers  of  action.  In  the 
i,  at  any  rate,  an  officer  has  no  le^l  right  to  serve  a 
ven,  for  the  abatement  of  a  nmsance.     He  can  in- 

and  report,  but  the  local  authority  are  the  sole  judges 
^ther  a  notice  shall  be  served  and  proceedings  taken, 
titute  a  comparison :  A  chief  constable,  be  it  of  borough 
y,  is  inverted  with  powers  of  independent  action  to 
considerable  extent.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
>ennission  to  prosecute  in  every  instance  from  his 
Z)ommittee,  or  Standing  Police  Committee,  for  every 
ay  of  the  licensing  laws.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  if 
of  Police  had  to  obtain  the  permission  of  a  committee, 
i  of   brewers  and  publicans,  before  anv  proceedings 

taken  for  opening  during  illegal  hours,  lor  permitting 
[;,  etc.,  the  administration  of  the  licensing  laws  would 
i,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  Our  enlightened  public 
uld  be  unsparing  in  its  denunciations,  and  yet  the  fact 
milar  contingency  is  possible  under  the  Public  Health 
:ites  no  surprise. 

onstitution  of  the  local  governing  body  becomes,  there- 
natter  of  serious  moment. 
s  been  laid  down  that  licensing  magistrates  must  not  be 

or  indirectly  interested  in  the  preparation  or  sale  of 
c  liquors,   but  no  similar  disability  prevents   persons 

interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  insanitary  surround- 
3in  being  members  of  committees  who  alone  have  the 
)f  putting  the  Public  Health  Acts  into  force,  and  some 
ave  actually  known  sanitary  and  health  committees  ex- 
y  composed  of  owners  of  slum  property, 
not,  of  course,  contend  that  a  member  of  a  local  author- 
;sessing  small  houses  is  necessarily  averse  to  sanitary 
ement»— f ar  from  it ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  unfortunate 
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that  iirivafo  interests  are  ofttimes  at  variance  with  Public 
Ilealtti,  and  that  a  man  requires  to  be  possessed  of  a  stron<; 
sense  of  duty  to  be  able  to  assent  to  proposals  which  may  in- 
volve him  in  connidcrable  financial  outlay. 

Nor  is  the  actual  ownership  of  slum  property  the  only  factor 
operating  to  produce  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  sanitaiy 
crusades.  In  most  instances  members  number  among  their 
supporters  or  friends  men  of  influence  who  own  houses  in  aa 
nnsatisfactiiry  sanitary  state,  and  who  are,  tlierefore,  able  to 
produce  arguments  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
wonld-be  enthusiast  for  Public  Healtli  reform,  and  where  the 
offenders  against  the  canons  of  sanitati()n  happen  to  be  oc- 
cupiers, skilful  agitation  may  deter  many  timid  individuals  from 
seeing  that  the  law  is  administered  without  fear  or  favour. 
With  all  these  subtle  influences  at  work  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sanitary  Clauses  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts  is  to  many  members  of  Sanitary  Authorities  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  and  that  it  does  not  attract  the  highest  types  of 
our  local  legislators. 

The  Lorn  Mayor  of  one  of  our  large  cities  remarked  last 
year  that  it  was  the  custom  in  his  city  to  place  all  new  members, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  Nuisances  Removal  Committee,  the 
work  involved  being  of  the  most  exactiug  and  distasteful  charac- 
ter. To  a  man  not  fully  conversant  with  the  rai»on  d'rtre  of 
modem  requirements,  and  lacking,  therefore,  that  devotion  to 
the  sanitary  ideal  which  alouH  redeems  our  work  from  its 
appearance  of  petty  persecution,  this  cannot  well  be  otherwise. 

But,  objects  one  critic,  "  Surely  the  recent  reforms  in  Local 
Government,  the  improved  methods  of  voting  and  democratisa- 
tion  of  our  institutions,  will  render  it  impossible  for  self- 
interested  individuals  to  obtain  seats  on  our  local  goveining 
bodies  ;  and  a  higher  type  of  local  administrator  will  necessarily 
be  produced."  Speaking  broadly,  I  am  rather  afraid  the  reverse 
is  the  case." 

It  is  true  that  in  some  boroughs  iteers  of  the  realm  have 
been  chosen  as  Mayors,  and,  as  we  all  know.  Lord  Kosebery 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  a  District  Council.  It  takes, 
however,  "many  swallows  to  make  a  summer;"  and  in  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  examples  of  the  types  I  have  indicated  the 
change  in  name  from  Local  Board  of  Health  to  District  Council 
has  been  tlic  only  change,  the  personnel  of  the  members 
remaining  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  not  a  few  instances,  men  of  standing, 
culture,  and  refinement  have  been  ousted,  or  ha\e  voluntarily 
retired,  their  places  being  taken  by  men  of  naiTow  views  and 
of  imperfect  education.     Without,  however,  laying;  undue  stresfr 
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on  tliis  aspect  of  tlie  {iiiestioii,  let  us  briefly  refer  to  otlicr  and 
less  obvious  phasee  of  our  iiiQuiiy. 

The  establishment  of  Parish  Councils  whs  to  have  brought 
untold  blessings  in  its  wake.  Laggard  Rural  District  Councils 
were  to  bestiiTed  into  activity  by  the  continued  repi-esentationa 
of  the  assemblages  of  villagers  yearning  for  sanitary  reform. 
This  was  the  ideal  Parish  Couucil.  The  actual  product  is  \'eiy 
different.  In  nine  cases  t>ut  of  ten  when  the  Rural  District 
Couucil  has  propounded  n  comprehensive  sewerajie  or  water 
supply  scheme  tor  a  given  village,  the  Parish  Council  has 
vt^hemently  protested  and  has  sought  to  frustrate  the  scheme  in 
everj-  possibfe  way.  The  verdict  of  officers  in  Rural  Districts 
appears  to  be  distinctly  unfavourable  to  Parish  Councils. 

Another  outcome  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894, 
lias  been  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  small  Urban  Districts, 
and  this  too  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed  blessing.  The 
untoward  influences  before  referred  to,  operate  even  more 
markedly  in  a  small  district,  and  sanitary  progress  can  be  most 
effectively  burked.  The  low  rateable  values  preclude  large 
salaries  being  given  to  Sanitary  Officers,  as  such,  and  hence  it 
becomes  necesaaiT,  either  that  an  officer  shall  give  only  a  limited 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  post  in  return  for  a 
more  or  less  nominal  salary,  or  else  that  there  shall  be  a 
combination  of  offices,  one  individual  perhaps  combining  the 
respective  duties  of  Surveyor,  Satiitary  Inspector,  Raty  Col- 
lector, School  Attendance  Officer,  Vaccination  Officer,  &c. 
In  neither  case  can  the  result  be  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
work  of  sanitary  inspection.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  man 
holding  the  dual  office  of  Surveyor  and  Inspector  will  prefer  to 
devise  sewerage  schemes,  rather  than  to  estimate  the  cubic 
contents  of  an  overcrowded  tenement  with  verm  in -cove  red 
walls. 

It  has  been  stat^^d  that  the  changes  in  titles  from  "Local 
Board  of  Health  "  and  "Rural  Sanitary  Authority"  to  "Urban" 
or  "  Rural  District  Council "  is  often  without  significance  in  so 
far  as  the  pernonnel  of  the  goveiTiing  body  is  concerned.  In 
8  respects,  however,  the  change  in  uame  is  portentous. 
I  old  appellations  implied  that  the  Local  Authorities  were 
inly  concerned  with  health  and  sanitation.  The  newer  titles 
y  include  very  much  more.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace  to 
ny  tliat  the  functions  performed  by  Local  Authorities  are 
™lv  becoming  more  numerous.  When  we  see  that  compara- 
tivelj-  small  Councils  are  acquiring  gas  and  water  undertakmgs ; 
tliat  they  hold  provisional  orders  entitling  them  to  manufacture 
electric  light,  to  equip  and  maintain  tramways — to  say  nothing 
of  managiug  Free  Libraries  and  Technical  Instruction  Classes 
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— it  becomes  apparent  that  the  administration  of  the  Pnblic 
Health  Acts  by  no  means  forms  tlie  staple  businens  of  a  Conncit. 
All  who  are  conversant  with  modern  municipal  work  will,  I  am 
Bore,  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  infinitelr  more  attentJon  is 
given  to  what  are  termed  remonerative  undertakings,  than  to 
those  which  are  concerned  with  sanitary  reforms.  The  more 
cnltured  members  of  the  various  authorities  naturally  gravitate 
to  the  Free  Librar;}'  and  Technical  Instruction  Committees; 
the  shrewd  men  of  business  are  to  be  found  on  the  Finance, 
Gas  and  Water,  Tramway  and  Electric  Lighting  Committees; 
conseooently  it  becomes  increasingly  difBcult  to  induce  really 
first-class  men  to  serve  on  tbe  Sanitary  or  Health  Committees. 
Of  course,  I  am  speaking  in  a  broad  sense  only.  Anyhow,  it  is 
a  fact  that  what  we  have  termed  the  remunerative  undertakings 
are  the  most  popular.  When  a  committee  can,  with  use  of  the 
intelligent  ratepayer's  money,  produce  an  article  for  a  shilling, 
sell  it  to  the  aforesaid  intelligent  ratepayer  for  eigh teen-pence, 
and  then  subsequently  return  the  odd  six-pence  to  him  in  tbe 
shape  of  reduced  rates,  that  committee  becomes  popular.  Its 
ofBcials  are,  as  a  rule,  better  paid  and  generally  have  pleasanter 
times  than  those  unfortunate  wiights  who  are  employed  by  the 
so-called  spt^ndine  committees.  To  the  average  councillor  and 
rntcpiiver  I  lie  balance  sheet  of  the  Health  or  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee is  -.iW  debit.  Disease  prevented  and  health  augmented 
cannot  Ijl  stated  in  sufficiently  material  terms  to  enable  them 
to  rank  us  legitimate  assets. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once,  that  local  authorities 
in  general  have  really  but  small  interest  in  promoting  sanitary 
rt^forms.  To  a  popular  watering-place  some  show  of  activity 
is  uecessary  in  health  matters.  Death-rates  have  to  be  kept 
low,  infectious  oases  must  not  be  too  numerous,  and  drwn 
testing  ha:^  to  be  freely  indulged  in,  but  a  large  number  of 
local  authnrities  are— and  I  say  it  with  no  feeling  of  bitterness, 
but  as  11  mtIous  statement  of  fact — absolutely  apathetic  as 
regards  siinitary  progress.  If  this  be  so,  and  if,  in  view  of  the 
evfr-iocivasiiig  burden  of  local  taxation,  economies  have  to  be 
effected,  it  does  not  require  any  great  power  of  divination  to 
know  which  department  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Admittedly  imperfect  as  are  the  Public  Health  Acts,  some 

steady  ])rof;ress  might  yet  be  made  were  they  adminbtered  on 

fairlv  uniform  lines.     Naturally  one  does  not  expect  that  ab- 

folutely  identical  methods  of  adminbtration  could  be  adopted 

*"  saiiito''.v  authorities  throughout  the  country — local  circum- 

s  Diiist  be  considered.    Making  every  allowance,  however, 

li    nut  be  granted  that   the   present  system   is   simply 

^     Fairly  progressive  authorities  find  all  their  pi-ecautious 
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spread  of  disease  nullified  by  neighbouring  autbor- 
Fuse  to  do  anything.  Take  tlie  question  of  smoke 
Is  there  anything  approaching  to  uniformity  on 
tly  simple  question?  Manufacturers  can  turn  black 
the  atmospnere  at  intervals  ranging  from  2  to  60 

hoar.  In  some  manufacturing  districts  there  is  a 
devoted  to  the  work,  in  other  large  towns  not  a 
v^ation  is  taken  from  one  year  s  end  to  another. 
a  Urban  District  which  has  adopted  the  maxunum 
'  cattle  in  cowsheds,  but  which  it  dare  not  enforce, 
that  the  local  dairjrmen  will  retire  into  adjoining 
ere  no  regulations  exist,  and  where,  consequently, 
supervision  can  be  exercised. 

factor  tending  to  foster  lethargy  is  the  compara- 
ice  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  central 
hich  manifests  such  rigid  inflexibility  as  regards 
P  the  workhouse  inmate,  which  will  not  permit  a 
uardians  to  deviate  by  as  much  as  a  currant  in  the 

of  a  pudding — this  same  central  authority  is 
i3ly  apologetic  when  remonstrating  with  a  local 
s  to  its  sanitary  shortcomings.  An  epidemic  of 
lisease  assumes  unusual  proportions.  The  Local 
t  Board  instructs  one  of  its  Inspectors  to  visit  the 
scted  and  report.  The  Inspector  goes  into  the 
considerable  length.  The  topography,  geology,  and 
Y  of  the  district  are  carefully  described;  the  par- 
ses tending  to  produce  or  to  favour  the  spread  of 
iar  disease  are  enumerated,  and  various  recommen- 

made  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof.  This  report 
ted  to  the  offending  local  authority  with  a  request 

consider  them.  The  authority  meets,  passes  resolu- 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  relapses  into  a 
state. 

!al  Government  Board  {las  certain  powers  given  to  it 
dUc  Health  Act,  1875,  whereby  it  can  insist  on  local 

carrying  out  their  obligations  under  the  Sanitary 

how  often  does  it  exercise  these  powers  ?     A  Parlia- 
^turn  of  such  instances  would  be  interesting  reading, 
sion  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  it  has  small  effect  on 
it  local  authorities. 
,  the  attitudes  of  local  authority  and  central  authority 

analytically  considered,  so  distinctly  discouraging,  is 
redeeming  leature  in  the  steady  work  performed  by 
sanitary  officers  ?  So  far  as  I  can  judge — and  I  do 
as  a  sanitary  oflScer  now — but  for  that  work  the  sani- 

of  the  country  would  be  well-nigh  calamitous.     In 
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view  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  they  have  had  to  encounter, 
the  indifference  and  covert  or  open  hostility  they  have  had  to 
overcome,  I  marvel  at  the  wonderful  improvements  that  have 
been  made. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  Sanitary  Officers  have 
worked,  and  are  working  to-day,  are  most  unfair  and  harassing. 
Salaries  have  been  and  are  being  paid,  which  would  be  derided 
by  the  average  day  labourer. 

The  iniquitous  system  of  appointments  for  a  limited  period, 
the  lack  of  security  of  tenure,  the  possibility  that  the  men  who 
hold  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Sanitary  Officer  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands,  may  be  the  greatest  of  offenders  against 
the  canons  of  public  health,  the  lack  of  independent  power  of 
action,  are  points  upon  which  no  lengthy  exorcfium  is  necessary. 

Nor  again  can  a  trained  and  capable  officer  view  with 
equanimity  some  of  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  sanitary 
aAny.  DWing  the  past  year,  a  laundry  man,  a  working  collier 
and  a  butcher,  all  without  previous  sanitary  training,  have 
received  appointments  as  responsible  officers.  In  the  provinces, 
there  is  practically  no  qualification  required  to  secure  an  In- 
spectorship, the  enquiries  instituted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  when  its  approval  to  an  appointment  is  desired,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  queries  as  to  whether  the  proposed  Sanitary 
Inspector  has  been  a  policeman,  soldier  or  sailor,  or  if  he  has  at 
any  time  found  it  difficult  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  the  like  absurdly  irrelevant  topics.  The  abolition  of  the 
monetary  Qualification  for  the  office  of  District  Councillor,  has, 
moreover,  Drought  into  existence  a  number  of  individuals  who 
find  even  the  meagre  stipend  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector  to  possess 
strong  attractions,  and  who  have,  therefore,  without  much  ado, 
resigned  their  seats,  sought  for  and  obtained  public  appointments 
without  possessing  any  qualifications  whatever  for  the  office. 
Several  of  such  appointments  have  been  perpetrated,  also  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  their  effect  is  bound  to  prove 
baleful. 

Such  then,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  main  factors 
militating  against  sanitary  progress.  Taken  singly  they  may 
appear  of  comparatively  smaU  import,  but  viewed  in  their 
entirety,  and  regarded  as  continuously  co-operating  together, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  potent  are  the  forces  making  for  inertia, 
if  not  for  re-action. 

Very  few  thoughtful  people  will  attempt  to  defend  the 
existing  stat€  of  affairs,  and  differences  will  only  arise  as  to  the 
best  means  of  remedying  them.  Some  there  are  who  think  that 
if  all  sanitary  appointments  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Local   Government  Board ;    if  searching  examinations  were 
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if  officers  were  secnred  fixity  of  tenure,  conditional 
lavioiir  and  competency  ;  and  if  a  greater  degree  of 
t  activity  were  granted  to  sanitary  officers,  all  would 

I y,  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  this  view.  Sanitary 
lid  still  be  dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  for  their 
nt  and  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  their  avocations 
>odwill  of  the  respective  local  authorities  who  employ 
the  fate  of  those  who  had  to  encounter  the  hundred 
:ty  annoyances  which  the  smaller-minded  Councillors 
be  able  to  inflict  would  be  far  from  enviable, 
liatives  appear  to  me  to  touch  only  the  fringe  of  the 
The    disease   is    deep-seated,    and    requires    heroic 

•title  of  my  discourse  distinctly  implies  the  remedy  I 
gest — viz.,  that  the  administration  of  the  Public 
ts  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
altogether,  and  be  vested  in  the  State  itself.  The 
tion  of  land,  the  nationalization  of  railways,  the 
tion  of  wealth,  have  each  their  advocates.  Why 
re  not  be  a  nationalization  of  health  ?J 
se,  I  would  not  insult  your  intelligence  by  proposing 
(ministration  should  be  vested  in  the  Local  Govem- 
d  as  at  present  constituted.  A  Ministry  of  Public 
»uld  be  the  natural  outcome  of  any  nationalization 
rime  forbids  any  detailed  statement  as  to  the  advan- 
h  would  accrue  from  this  change,  but  the  arguments 
rainst  local  control  all  tell  in  favour  of  nationalization. 
IS  provisions  of  the  New  Public  Health  Code  would 
'd,  without  fear  or  favour,  by  qualified  men,  giving 
le  time  and  attention  to  their  duties,  and  having 
a  over  districts  whose  areas  would  not  necessarily  be 
LIS  with  those  of  a  local  authority;  unfettered  and 
nt,  and  removed  from  the  sinister  influences  incident 
)ntrol ;  with  powers  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
:  of  deleterious  conditions,  and  working  with  uniform- 
'ecision. 

such    an    administration     the    realisation    of     Dr. 
•n's    ideals    would    be    brought    within    measurable 

>t  the  powers  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  Home 
and  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Inspectors  with  those 
and  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 

Officers  in  general. 

le  State  has  some  responsibility  in  the  matter  is  tacitly 

d  by  the  contribution  of  moieties  of  salaries  of  Medical 
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Officers  of  Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  out  of  the 
Exchequer  funds.  But  these  are  considerations  which  may 
well  be  left  to  future  discussion. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  appeal  to  my  fellow  sanitary  workers 
to  make  this  question  their  own.  Conferences  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  are  supposed  to  consist  of  the  perpetual  parade  of 
personal  grievances  as  regards  insufficient  salaries,  insecurity  of 
tenure,  and  absence  of  superannuation. 

Now  these  are  all  good  things,  and  can  be  advocated  on 
purely  public  grounds,  yet,  nevertheless,  one  has  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  at  times  that  they  savour  too  much  of  the  personal 
element.  Hence  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  Nationalization  of  Health  is  desirable  should  direct  all 
their  efforts  to  this  end.  Let  no  fear  of  being  in  advance  of 
our  times  deter  us  from  uttering  our  inmost  convictions  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  words  of  England's  greatest  thinker:  ''Not  as 
adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  regard  the  faith 
which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  which  he  sees  he  will 
fearlessly  utter,  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world ;  knowing  that,  if  he 
can  effect  the  change  he  aims  at,  well ;  if  not,  well  also,  though 
not  80  well." 


^^Bye'latosy'  by  S.  C.  G.  Fairchild. 

(Associate.) 

ABSTRACT. 

LoOKE  on  Civil  Government  writes : — "  The  fundamental  law 
of  nature  being  the  preservation  of  mankind,  no  human  sanction 
can  be  good  or  valid  against  it." 

This  IS  the  spirit  and  object  of  all  the  Public  Health  Acts 
and  Bye-laws  made  thereunder,  in  relation  to  Imperial  and 
Municipal  Government.  The  latter  form,  or  Local  Government 
more  directly  concerns  us  in  considering  a  few  points  of  some 
of  the  Bye-iaws  now  in  force.  It  would  be  impossible  in  one 
or  many  papers  to  deal  with  the  various  Bye-laws  adopted  by 
different  Sanitary  Authorities.  We  may  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  of  those  more  generally  in  force. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
definite  and  concise  a  Bye-law  should  be  drawa  in  regard  to  the 
detail  of  structural  works.  It  has  been  held  that  Sanitar)' 
Authorities  and  their  Officers  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
discretionary  power  as  to  the  materials  used,  general  detail  and 
conduct  of  the  work. 

If  a  Sanitary,  Health,  or  Building  Committee  were   com- 
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of  thoroughly  practical  men,  with  a  sound,  practical 
ical  knowledge  of  Building  Contraction  and  Sanitary 
g^  men  who  would  insist  upon  only  good  and  sound 
?  most  improved  principles,  supervised  by  competent 
thin  the  area  of  their  authority,  under  these  con- 
would  probably  be  of  some  advantage  in  certain 
details  to  allow  limited  discretionary  powers  to  the 
carrying  out  constructional  works.  On  the  other 
mittees  are  usually  composed  of  men  of  various 
;,  and  although  they  do  their  business  with  the  best 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  result  is  far  from 
Under  these  conditions,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
annot  be  too  concise  and  clear  in  details  of  con* 
md  methods  of  execution,  but  at  the  same  time 
s  to  admit  of  improved  appliances  and  material  being 

•uld  ensure  good  work  being  performed  with  the 
expense  and  trouble  to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and 
ent  a  large  amount  of  mischievous  and  objectionable 
;  executed. 

taring  the  Bye-laws  of  a  few  local  authorities,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  that  they  vary  so  much  when  they 
r  less  based  on  the  model  Bye-laws,  and  are  finally 
or  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Goverment  Board. 
)aper  I  propose  dealing  with : — 

»y  streets  and  buildings,  in  relation  to  air  space  and 

sanitation, 
iries,  cowsheds,  milk-shops,  and  slaughter-houses, 
noval  of  obnoxious  matter, 
nmon  lodging-houses. 
uses  let  in  lodgings. 

irds  the  latter  Bye-law,  the  following  points  are 
notice : — 

dlord  must  keep  the  premises  in  a  state  of  cleanliness, 
and  water-closets  in  proper  working  order,  and  in 
s  a  water-closet  must  be  provided  for  every  twelve 
That  the  air  space  is  defined  for  each  lodger  so  as  to 
rercrowding,  and  that  the  medical  officer  and  sanitary 
have  the  right  of  entry  at  all  times, 
hstanding  tnese  advantages  a  local  authority  should 
;reat  care  and  consideration  before  deciding  to  place  a 
ase  or  a  number  of  houses  under  this  Bye-law,  as  it 
OSes  upon  the  landlord  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  premises  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  condition. 
is  said,  however,  about  the  condition  of  repair.     Many 
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defects  may  be  found  on  insi)ecti]ig  a  iiumber  of  houses, 
and  yet  not  one  sufficiently  baa  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
"  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act." 

What  is  the  result  of  living  in  a  registered  lodging  houses;*, 
upon  the  occupiers  themselves?  It  is  simply  degrading  tlien^^ 
down  to  a  lower  social  standard  of  humanity ;  and  besides,  1^^ 
by  chance  a  respectable  man  and  his  family  are  compelled  b^^ 
force  of  circumstances  to  live  in  one  of  these  houses,  lie  afte^-_ 
wards  finds  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  get  othe— ^ 
apartments  or  even  a  house,  as  the  landlords  of  better  cla^Ls 
property  look  upon  him  and  his  family  as  undesirable  tenant^t. 

Ij   these   houses   were   occupied   only  by  the   helpless  aiXff 
indifferent  class  no  particular  harm  would  follow  to  the  adults, 
but  the  children  are  heavily  handicapi>ed  in  the  i-ace  for  life 
and  position  by  the  odium  attacheil  to  those  living  in  these 
dwellings. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  tf  the 
Bye-lawB  were  more  uniform  and  definite  throughout  the 
country,  and  tliat  there  were  Bye-lawa  made  and  adopted 
dealing  with  the  general  state  of  repair  and  cleansing  of 
dwelling  houses,  and  that  it  should  be  an  offence  to  construct, 
amend,  or  alter  any  drain  or  fitting  in  connection  with  water 
supply,  water-closet,  oc  other  sanitary  appliance,  or  arrange- 
ment, without  first  giving  notice  to  tlie  officers  of  the  local 
sanitaiy  authority. 


^' Sanitation  of  Prioate  SchooU"  1)1/ J ona   II.  CLARKE.     ^H 
(MEMnEK.)  ^1 

ABSTRACT. 
Very  much  has  been  done  of  late  by  legislation  and  practical 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tiiousands  emjiloyed  in 
our  factories  and  workshops;  and  although  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  But  to  my 
mind  the  registration  of  private  schools  and  their  closer  snper- 
%-ision  by  the  sanitary  authorities  is  as  important  as  that  of 
factories. 

The  absence  of  any  statistics  showing  the  number,  or  jrer- 
centage  of  children  attending  private  schools  and  the  sanitary 
condition  thereof  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  consequence  of  its 
immense  importance  for  reasons  above  referred  to,  and  leave  us 
with  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
schools  are  suojected,  and  therefore  call  for  immediate 
le^slation. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  appalling  neglect  of  the 
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Liles  of  sanitation  in  private  schools,  that  I  am  as- 
lat  public  opinion  has  not  compelled  their  principals, 
)S  to  teach  children  in  a  higher  grade,  to  pajr  at  least 
st  attention  to  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  sach 
s. 

[  am  surprised  that  a  royal  commission  has  not  been 
investigate  the  work  of  all  schools  not  under  the  con- 
;  educational  department,  seeing  that  so  many  thous- 
ir  children  are  daily  taught  in  private  schook,  with 
;  ventilation  and  drainage;  and  yet  the  parents  of 
ren  are  led  to  believe  that  to  send  their  children  to  a 
liool  adds  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
id  prevents  them  from  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 
Sidy  overcrowded  Board  Schopls ;  dangers  of  infection 
fer  of  course  to  well-to-do  artisans  and  tradesmen. 
y  of  their  argument  is  overwhelming  when  we  must 
e  exists  at  small  private  schools  inadequate  accommo- 
all  rooms  and  consequently  insufficient  ventilation,  to 
ig  of  the  inattention  to  drainage  and  insanitary 
igs. 

r  to  meet  the  objections  I  have  referred  to,  and  to 
tandard  of  sanitation  in  private  schools  I  submit  that 
^e  of  the  following  points  might  be  worthy  of  obser- 

hat  all  private  schools  should  be  registered  by  the 
il  department  and  sanitary  authority  of  the  district, 
^'hat  no  house  not  already  under  the  control  and 
rut  of  the  School  Boards  should  be  used  as  a  day 
hout  the  consent  of  the  educational  department  and 
uthority. 

'hat  not  less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  intention 
a  dwelling  house  as  a  private  school  should  be  given 
the  above  named  authorities. 
!^hat  the  certificate  of  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  of 
t  in  which  such  house,  or  private  school,  is  situated, 
ttached  to  all  such  applications  referred  to. 
^hat  forms  of  application  should  be  provided  by  the 
uthority  on  which  should  be  stated, 
The  number  of  rooms  intended  to  be  used  for  class 

rooms. 
The  dimensions  of  such  rooms  and  cubic  space. 
The  situation  of   such  rooms,  means  of  ventilation, 

fireplaces,  &c. 
Sanitary  accommodation,  drainage  and  water  supply. 
That  no  underground  or  half-basement  rooms  should 
ed  or  used  as  a  classroom. 

IXI.      FABT  I.  L 
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7th.  Every  classroom  to  be  periodically  cleansed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

8th.  That  such  registered  school  be  inspected  annually  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health  or  sanitary  inspector,  or  as  often 
as  may  be  requisite. 

9th.  A  proper  register  to  be  kept  of  all  pupils  attending 
each  registered  school,  and  that  such  register  be  submitted  for 
the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the  School  Board  or  officer  of 
the  local  sanitary  authority. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  to  adopt  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  would  remove  the  privacy  and  independence  of  the 
institutions,  which  by  reason  of  the  fees  charged,  constitutes  a 
higher  grade  school  held  aloof  from  public  scrutiny ;  and 
secondly  that  many  an  aged  and  infirm  person,  keeping  a  small 
kindergarten  would  be  precluded  from  earning  a  livelihood  in 
failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  clauses  above- 
mentioned.  Such  an  argument  is  however  defeated,  when  a 
moments  consideration  will  convince  anyone  that  the  health  of 
a  dozen  or  so  of  pupils  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the 
opening  of  a  school  regardless  of  its  health  requirements,  or  to 
J^rain  a  few  children  under  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

That  registration  would  involve  additional  work  upon  the 
•already  overworked  officials  might  be  suggested,  but  any 
additional  help  or  expenditure  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  meet  in  every  way  the  tenor  of  the  Public  Health 
Acts. 

Upon  the  question  of  prohibition  of  using  underground  rooms 
for  class  rooms,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  points  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed ;  whatever  provisions  may  be  made  in  regard  to  proper 
areas,  the  very  laws  of  nature  and  our  own  common  sense  view 
of  the  unhealthy  conditions  connected  with  underground  rooms 
leave  no  doubt  that  underground  class  or  work  rooms  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  health. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mechanical  means  employed  to  ensure 
proper  ventilation,  nothing  can  compensate  or  supplement  the 
ruatural  forces,  or  make  up  for  nature  s  method  of  disinfection. 

Much  i*emains  to  be  done  by  sanitary  authorities  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  face 
lis  the  appalling  filthiness  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  homes 
it  is  our  duty  to  visit.  Indeed  the  task  seems  almost  a  hopeless 
one,  when  no  law  practically  exists  in  respect  to  personal  cleans- 
ing. A  house  is  often  visited  where  the  occupier  is  responsible 
for  its  filthy  condition,  and  whatever  may  be  the  theory  of 
'^  moral  suasion  "  the  question  of  cleanliness  in  every  home  we 
see,  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.     In  conjunction  with  the  sug- 
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gestions  uf  my  paper  however,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
tJie  sanitai^  tnspeetor  in  order  to  ensure  a  school  of  scliolars 
worthy  of  inspection,  must  do  hia  best  to  raise  tlie  standard  of 
cleanliness — cleaner  rooms  and  furniture,  and  clean  bedding, 
and  good  ventilation. 


"  Ci'teruniie  and  Constant  Sii/'pty,"  bit  11.  Alexander,  Chief 
Sanitiiry  Insj^ector,  Shoreditch. 
ABSTRACT. 
TuK  Al'TIIou,  speakinp  from  his  long  exprnence  of  domestic 
water  sewa<;e,  asserted  that  the  dangerous  conditions  attendant 
npon  and  inseparable  from  the  cisterns  in  ordinary  use,  had 
long  familiarised  householders  with  dirty  receptacles,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  deposit  of  6Ith  in  the  bottom  of  a  dstern,  is 
accepted  by  manv  people  as  a  product  of  a  natural  law,  to  be 
endured,  rather  tliau  an  effect  arising  from  causes  that  ought 
to  be  removed  by  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  construction. 

Thesedirty  receptacles  were  condemncdin  the  report  presented 
to  the  Local  Goveniment  Board  in  1895,  on  the  failure  of  the 
East  London  Water  Supply,  by  Col.  Ducat,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Barrj-,  who  advocated  the  provision  of  properly-designed 
cisterns,  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  dirt  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  prevent  accumulation  of  deposit  from  tlie  water  itself,  and 
the  water  to  be  under  pressure  of  the  main— such  storage  cisterns 
the  Commissioners  held  to  be  necessary — "  as  under  the  best 
arrangenients  there  must  be  times  when  periods  of  interruption 
of  a  constant  supply  will  occur,  and  at  such  times  the  want  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  leads  to  injury  to  health,  which  the 
use  of  a  really  efficient  cistern  would  guard  against." 

The  two  first  conditions  of  the  Commissioners  model  cistern 
— the  exclusion  of  dirt  aud  the  prevention  of  deposit  from  the 
water  itself,  has  been  easy  of  attainment — the  third  condition 
that  the  water  in  a  cistern  should  be  under  the  pressure  of  the 
public  main,  is  also  easy  of  attainment,  but  owing  to  the  preat 
pressure  in  some  mains,  a  cistern  under  such  pressure  would  be 
a  dangerous  hydraulic  bomb,  and  to  ensure  any  measure  of 
safety  it  would  need  to  be  made  of  stout  plate,  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  of  small  dimensions.  These  limitations,  however,  are 
not  necessary,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  cistern  of  any 
siie,  and  any  shape,  from  100  to  1,000  gallons,  can  be  fitted  so 
as  to  be  enclosed,  self-cleansing,  and  without  any  pressure,  and 
to  be  practically  what  the  Commissioners  desired,  rin : — an 
enlargement  of  the  main. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  LADIES  ON  DOMESTIC 

HYGIENE. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  Constance  Patey,  which  was 
published  in  the  Journal,  Part  III.,  Vol.  XX. 


^^  Experience  of  Health  Lecturing  under  County  Cowicil^^  bi/ 
Charlotte  Alice  Smith,  Lecturer  Hants  C.C. 

ABSTRACT. 

Let  it  be  granted  that — 

(1.)  All  sanitarians  are  agreed  as  to  the  vast  numbers  of 
tuberculous  cattle  in  this  country. 

(2.)  All  sanitarians  are  agreed  as  to  the  danger  of  feeding 
the  young  on  unboiled  milk  drawn  from  cows  affected  with 
tuberculous  udders. 

(3.)  All  sanitarians  recommend  the  boiling  or  sterilising  milk 
as  a  preventive  against  tuberculosis. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  will  happen  if  such  advice  be  to 
any  large  extent  adopted — weakness,  rickets,  marasnus — all 
wasting  disease  will  naturally  result. 

Why  ?  Because  on  boiled  or  sterilised  milk  a  scum  forms, 
and  in  this  scum  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatty  constituents 
of  the  milk  are  entangled.  Thus  boiled  or  sterilised  milk  is 
practically  skim  milk,  or  if  not  so  far  deteriorated  as  to  come 
directly  under  that  category  it  is  most  certainly  deficient  in 
nourishment  and  unfitted  to  serve  as  human  sustenance  in  early 
youth. 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  all  those  who  study 
infantile  diseases.  Indeed  the  evils  of  skim  milk  dietary  on 
babyhood  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  medical  men,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  Dr.  Cheadle's  Post  Graduate  lectures. 
Islington  and  Camberwell  and  some  other  places  have  issued 
leaflets  of  instruction  regarding  its  danger,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  it  actually  reached 
Parliamentary  consideration  in  connection  with  the  evils  wrought 
by  condensed  skim  milk,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  ordinary 
condensed  milk. 
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And  yet  sanitarians  on  all  sides  bid  us  boil  or  sterilize  o 
milk — that  is  to  partially  turn  it  into  skim  milk  I 

Now  is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evils — must  we  either 
imbibe  tuberculous  milk  or  by  losing  the  cream  laden — scum — 
produce  worse  ill  than  tuberculosis  ? 

Yes  I  there  is  a.  remedy.  It  consists  in  so  cooliuj;  the  heated 
milk  as  to  prevent  any  scum  rising.  The  scum  itself  is  not 
cream,  it  is  coagulated  caseine  in  which  cream  and  light  par- 
ticles of  the  milk  are  entangled.  It  can  be  prevented  forming 
if  we  carefullv  exclude  cool  air  from  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  milk  till  the  latter  is  cooled  below  100"  F.  This  can  be 
done  br  heating  the  milk  in  a  double  pan  with  a  good  lid  until 
the  milk  is  thoroughly  sterile,  and  then  lifting  the  inner  pan 
out  of  the  hot  water  (with  the  lid  still  on)  and  plunging  it 
half-way  in  a.  basin  of  cold  water.  Thus  tlie  milk  will  become 
cold  before  the  air  within  the  pan,  and  hence  no  scum  will 
form.  Tills  plan  is  absolutely  certain ;  hut  any  attempt  to  lift 
the  lid,  either  during  the  heating  or  cooling  process,  will  result 
in — scum  I 

Theoretically,  ordinary  boiled  milk  should  give  the  same 
results,  but  in  practice  It  cannot  be  carried  out  as  the  lid  has 
to  be  lifted  to  watch  the  heating  process,  and  so  [nevent  the 
milk  boiling  over.  The  lifting  of  the  lid  (even  momentarily) 
will  cause  scum  to  form.  But  provided  care  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  above  directions  as  well  as  possible,  even  witli  ordinary 
boiled  milk,  better  results  will  he  given.  For  although  a  scum 
will  form  if  the  lid  be  raised,  yet  it  will  be  very  light  and  thin 
compared  to  the  scum  formed  under  ordinaiy  conditions.  A 
double  pan  (or  a  jar  with  a  lid  inside  a  pan)  is  the  only 
satisfactory  method  by  which  to  heat  the  milk  prior  to  cooling 
it  as  above  directed,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  the  cream-laden  scum 
forming  at  all. 


"  Ilvfii^ic  AspieU  of  Occupation-''  Suitahle  for  Women,"  hy 
Mrs.  H.  PEUcr  Boulnois. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  Authou  commenced  her  paper  by  saying  that  a 
WomaD's  occupation  should  always  be  suitable  to  licr  particula*- 
character,  ability,  and  constitution.  She  proposed  to  deal  with 
occupations  for  those  women  who  could  make  a  choice,  but  in 
•ny  case  a  woman  should  eudea\our  to  take  up  the  occupation 
'or  which  she  is  most  fitted.     Women  are  by  no  means  new 
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competitors  in  the  field  of  labour;  they  have  always  had 
certain  occupations,  only  now  that  the  number  of  working 
women  has  increased,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  organise 
and  regulate  their  work,  and  therefore  the  standard  has  nsen. 

The  Author  next  gave  a  list  of  occupations,  and  their 
effects  on  the  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  pointed  out 
how  each  one  may  suit  a  different  temperament.  Medicine, 
contrary  to  law  and  divinity,  is  a  profession  open  to  women  in 
England,  and  requires  a  somewhat  exceptional^  gifted  woman, 
as  both  the  mental  and  bodily  strain  involved  is  very  heavy. 
She  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  secretary,  and  how  many  people 
undertake  this  occupation  who  are  utterly  unfitted  for  its  auties, 
and  this  occasions  many  cases  of  breakdown,  although  the  work 
itself  is  not  unhealthy. 

Teaching  is  a  trying  profession,  but  with  proj^er  care  of 
health,  good  ventilation,  careful  avoidance  of  worry,  and  the 
taking  of  rest,  the  work  could  be  made  healthy  and  pleasant. 

Teachers  of  Cookery,  Laundry  work.  Needle-work  and 
Household  Sanitation  need  not  fear  ill-health,  for  both  brain 
and  body  are  equally  employed.  Laundry  work  only,  is  tryine 
to  those  liable  to  chest  complaints.  The  work  of  Sanitary  and 
Factory  inspectors  which  is  one  of  the  occupations  in  which 
women  are  most  wanted,  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  though  it 
needs  a  strong  woman  to  undertake  it,  and  one  who  shoula  be 
careful  about  cleanliness,  and  take  plenty  of  open  air  exercise. 

The  occupation  of  Hospital  Nursing  is  often  carried  on  under 
hard  conditions,  but  to  a  strong  constitution  is  not  detrimental, 
cases  of  ill-health  from  nursing  often  arise  from  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  person  for  the  work.  Children's  nurses  do  not  have 
such  tiring  duties,  and  child  nursing  is  becoming  a  regularly- 
trained  profession,  and  affords  a  useful  occupation  for  those 
who  are  not  strong  enough  for  hospital  work.  Midwives  must 
possess  strong  constitutions  and  sufficient  nerve  to  support  them 
through  the  crises  which  are  continually  reached .  in  their 
work. 

The  Masseuse  must  possess  health  and  a  good  physique,  but 
can  renew  her  vitalitv  during  the  quiet  hours  she  gets  when 
free  from  her  duties.  ' 

Country  occupations  were  then  mentioned,  such  as  stock- 
rearing  gardening,  poultry  farming,  bee-keeping,  and  even 
ostricn-farming  and  silk  culture,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
early  rising  and  watchfulness,  which  are  required,  are  not  in 
any  way  prejudicial  to  health. 

After  touching  on  the  necessity  of  good  health  for  the 
occupations  of  prison  matrons  and  attendants  on  lunatics, 
&c.,  the  Author  concluded  by  mentioning  type-writers   and 


slinrthand  clerks,  who  ofttfii  work  under  great  Iiyfjienic  dis- 
U'lvaatages,  caused  by  Itad  ventilation,  difficulty  of  getting 
meals,  and  oral  strain.  In  all  orcupations  attention  must  be 
paid  to  ventilation  and  the  "  rudiments  of  sanitary  law,"  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  proper  consideration  of  nutriment  and 
dimstion  and  the  daily  functions  of  the  body.  If  together 
with  these,  a  suitable  occupation  is  undertaken,  there  would  be 
no  dangers  to  health  in  any  of  these  suggested  forms  of  work. 


"7A«  Ihjijiene  of  Dresi,"  iy  Visooumtess  IIarberton. 
ABSTRACT. 

\r  the  human  race  originated  in  warm  climates  it  is  likely  that 
the  first  object  of  dress  was  decoration.  As  mankind  spread 
OT«f  the  world  difference  of  climate  necessitated  more  useful 
forms  of  covering.  Ever  since,  these  two  systems  of  utility 
ind  decoration  have  ruled  in  choice  of  clothes,  and  are  generally 
intafonistic. 

Tne  two  ideas  are  now  exemplified  in  the  dress  of  men  and 
women,  the  former  being  strictly  u^ilitaria^,  and  the  latter 
enlircly  decorative. 

Women's  dress,  instead  of  being  a  help  and  protection  to  the 
"Mrers,  is  just  the  contrary;  and  owing  to  its  construction 
(ihe  long,  flapping  skirt  being  the  most  prominent  feature),  is 
not  only  heavy  and  exhausting  for  walking,  but  as  it  trails  into 
all  kiiuls  of  iilth  in  the  roads,  it  distributes  disease  germs  in  the 
fiinn  of  dust  o^-er  the  house,  which  germs  are  in  due  course 
inb»led  bv  evervone. 

In  most  ways  it  is  injurious  to  all  classes,  but  most  particularly 
to  servants  and  working  women,  as  if  trays  or  chiklren,  &c.., 
lave  to  be  carried  upstairs,  the  work  has  to  be  done  with  the 
bodj  held  at  a  wrong  angle,  in  order  to  avoid  being  tripped  u]) 
by  the  skirt,  and  the  weight  being  thus  thrown  on  wrong 
muscles,  is  apt  to  cause  internal  injury. 

Women's  dress  also  errs  in  constriction.  But  as  the  skirt 
unites  the  general  outline  appear  widest  at  t!ie  feet,  a  violent 
and  nnnatural  constriction  in  the  centre  of  the  body  is  found  to 
break  the  clumsy  outline  that  results  from  ignoring  the  true 
form  of  two  legs.  This  constriction  injures  and  congests  the 
'iitemal  organs,  but  the  fact  is  disregarded,  owing  to  the 
compression  being  considered  decorative.  Corsets  ought  to  be 
classed  with  clastic  stockings,  &c,  and  only  used  for  figures 
>^f|uirii)g  abnormal  support. 
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Chihhena  Dress. — Parents  are  not  alive  to  the  cruelty  of 
dressing  little  girls  in  much  too  voluminous  frocks.  And  for 
summer,  flapping  capes,  and  large  cotton  bonnets  tied  on  with 
strings,  are  worrying  to  the  children.  It  is  questionable 
whetner  white  is  the  oest  colour  either,  as  it  reflects  the  glare 
of  the  sun  back  under  the  eyes.  Girls  are  also  injured  by  the 
boots  being  commonly  made  with  high,  narrow  heels,  placed  too 
near  the  instep.  Much  suflfering  later  in  life  is  probaoly  caused 
by  this.  The  soles  and  heels  should  be  exactly  like  those  for 
boys. 

l^eople  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  insanitary  houses,  but 
seem  not  to  perceive  their  responsibility  in  avoiding  injurious 
dress.  The  reform  will  h^ve  to  be  consciously  taken  in  hand 
before  long. 

The  idea  that  no  dress  made  on  a  different  principle  from 
the  present  can  be  beautiful  is  a  delusion.  The  beauty  comes 
from  materials  and  colours  much  more  than  from  the  shape  of 
the  dress  ;  also  people  are  blinded  on  this  point  by  custom. 

The  bitterness  ot  the  opposition  to  any  real  alteration  arises 
greatly  from  women's  position  being  at  present  in  a  transition 
state.  They  wish  to  lollow  occupations  once  held  sacred  to 
men,  yet  dread  to  be  thought  unfeminine,  and  therefore  try  to 
compromise  by  adhering  closely  to  the  appearance  of  artificial 
helplessness  produced  oy  the  unsuitable  dress  of  byegone 
generations. 

Trying  to  cling  to  a  dress  modelled  on  lines  unsuited  to  the 
human  figure  is,  however,  not  womanly,  but  merely  silly. 
Women  should  learn  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  true,  God- 
given  form,  and  adopt  a  method  of  dressing  which  would  be  a 
physical  help,  instead  of  the  impedimental,  disease-producing 
monstrosity  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


**  Th£  National  Evil  of  Child  Labour,''  by  Mrs.  Hogg. 

If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said,  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
battle  of  Industry  must  be  fought  and  won— or  lost — in  the  class 
rooms  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  general  conditions 
of  child-life  among  our  future  workers.  It  is  during  these 
plastic  years  of  growth  and  development  that  we  make  or  mar 
the  type  of  social  character  which  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  nation  to  maintain  ;  and  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when 
Plato  dreamed  of  an  ideal  State  that  its  chief  interest  and  duty 


.;  in  secnring  tliat  each  mtmber  thereof  shall  have  his  proper 
rork  to  do,  and  that  he  shall  be  fitted  by  his  upbringing  to  <lu 
that  particular  work  of  his  life  as  well  as  possible.  Once  this 
ii  clearly  recognised,  the  proper  application  of  it  becomes  a 
public  duty.  We  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning;  tJ3  influence 
itid  mould  the  temperament  of  our  young  citizens  at  tlieir  most 
susceptible  period ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  bodily  health  and 
rigour  which  is  to  bear  the  superstructure  of  capable  manhood 
Mil  womanhood ;  to  furnish  them  with  "  that  faculty  of  know- 
tetlge  and  understanding  which  keeps  a  man  from  making  a 
false  step,  and  helps  him  to  good  fortune  in  all  his  business ; " 
in  short,  so  to  order  their  lives  that  they  may  live  best,  with 
their  highest  faculties  at  their  highest  degree  of  perfection  and 
icHvi^'.  And  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  to  what  extent  the 
SUt«  in  its  care  of  Its  children  serves  these  ends. 

A  retarn  recently  published  by  the  Education  Department 
throws  a  beam  of  much-needed  light  on  the  social  conditions  of 
Uigt  masses  of  children  who,  both  in  our  large  industrial 
centres,  and  in  remote  agricultural  district-s,  are  leading  lives 
which  cannot  be  said,  even  by  the  moat  rigid  of  Manchester 
Schocii  economists,  to  further  the  development  of  human  power 
and  capacity. 

Part  I.  of  this  return  deals  exclusively  with  those  children 
outside  the  protection  of  the  Factory  I>aws,  who,  while  nominally 
"orkins  full   school-time,  are  employed  by   their  parents  or 
others  for  profit  out  of  school  hours.     Part  II.  with  tne  occupa- 
tions resorted  to  by  the  children  who  left  the  elementary  schools 
''oringthe  first  complet«  year.    Part  I.  is  confessedly  incomplete, 
"id  the  numbers  given  are  far  below  those  of  the  children  actually 
^wployed  as  wage-earners.     Some  schools  return  the  particulars 
'•ily  of  children  in  receipt  of  actual  money  payment,  and  omit 
Jhtiwe  of  the  far  larger  class  who  work  for  their  own  parents  in 
hojjie  industries  and  otherwise  for  no  pay.     Others  take  note 
*'Qly  of  those    whose   employment    is,  in    the    opinion    of    the 
"^^iiagers,  manifestly   detrimental   to   health,  or   who   are   in 
•■^gular  work,  while  many  frankly  confess  their  unwillingness 
9y   inability  to  furnish  the  information  required,  the  matter 
^^ing.  they  say,  "  too  private  toallow  of  enquiries  on  their  part." 
■^  rom  the  various  excuses  gi^■en  for  these  blank  or  defective 
*^tiirn8,  it  is,  however,  evident  that  their  omission  strengthens 
*^tlier  than  weakens  the  case  for  legislative  protection,  since 
^^e  names  included  are,  in  many  of  the  schedules,  only  those  of 
*^liildren  who  are  palpably  and  regularly  overworked. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  return  furniahes  us  with  a  scheduled  list  of 
l44,02(>  children  working  regularly  for  payment  of  some  sort, 
for  hours  which  range  from  3  or  4  to  100  per  week,  at  any 
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J  atle,  and  under  any  conditions,  with  no  legal  safeguards  1  --„^ 
health  and  education  shall  not  be  seriously  impaired  bv  sacli 
employment.  Of  these  144,0-2(5  children  (110,161  boys  and 
33,865  girls),  131  are  under  seven  and  1,120  under  eight  years 
of  age.  We  find  two  children  of  six,  the  first  of  whom,  a  girl, 
delivers  milk  for  35  hours,  and  the  second,  a  boy,  for  2>i  hours 
weekly.  A  boy,  also  of  six,  makes  bricks,  nominally  for  28 
hours  a  week,  though  the  wage  of  3s,  (id.,  at  tlie  usual  rate  of 
payment  for  child  labonr,  argues  far  more  excessive  hours  of 
physical  toil.  Another  works  on  a  farm  for  24  hours.  A  nurse 
of  six  minds  another  baby  for  29  hours  a  week  for  2d.  and  food; 
another  for  18^  hours  for  3d.  and  no  food.  Others  of  five  sell 
firewood,  mind  babies,  pick  ]ieas,  and  do  cleaning  for  hours 
ranging  from  6  to  15 ;  while  9  cases  are  given  of  employment 
of  ciiildren  of  six  in  liome  industries,  for  irregular  hours  with  no 
payment. 

It  is  an  axiom  laid  down  by  one  of  great  authority  in  matters 
ethical  that,  "  in  all  labour  there  is  profit,"  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  most  short-sighted  policy  can  find  anything  but 
wanton  waste  and  destruction  in  the  labour  of  these  babes  at 
such  occupations  as  carrying  coals,  sweeping  out  stables,  stone- 
breaking,  brick-making,  newspaper  and  othtT  street  selhng, 
matchbox -making  and  so  forth. 

Among  the  countless  hard  cases  which  call  for  notice  in  the 
higher  standards,  are  those  of  two  lads  of  ten  and  twelve  working 
on  farms,  the  first  for  twelve  hours  daily,  the  second  from  li.SOa.m, 
to  9  p.m.,  a  total  of  87  hours  a  week.  A  butcher's  boy  begins 
work  at  5  a.m.,  returning  to  it  after  school  till  10  p.m.  On 
Saturdays  his  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  10  or  11  p.m.  A  boy 
employed  as  billiard  marker,  among  distinctly  injurious  moral 
and  physical  surromidings,  is  at  his  post  ever^'  night  till  mid- 
night. Another  is  up  every  morning  between  3  and  4  a.m.  to 
call  workmen,  by  each  of  whom  he  is  paid  3d.  a  week  for  his 
services.  When  this  preparation  for  the  day's  work  is  over, 
he  delivers  papei-s  from  .5.30  till  9  o'clock,  when  his  edncation 
is  supposed  to  begin.  In  my  own  enquiries  into  this  out-of- 
Bchool  work,  I  came  across  the  case  of  n  little  girl  of  seven  who 
was  also  out  every  morning  at  4.30  to  call  the  workmen  in  the 
adjoining  streets ;  and  a  large  number  of  children  described  as 
knockers-up  in  the  return,  as  well  as  milk-hoys,  farm- labourers, 
and  market-boys,  begin  the  day's  work  at  2  and  3  a.m.  Think 
of  what  it  means  for  these  unfortunate  children  to  be  out  two 
or  three  full  hours  before  sunrise,  insufficiently  clad  and  break- 
fastless  on  a  cold  wet  winter's  morning,  an<l  of  what  their 
capacity  for  school  must  be  when  9  o'clock  comes.  One  child 
actually  works  in  a  dust  yard  from  fi  p.m.  to  9  a.m,  for  four 
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ngfats  a  weeic  ;  and  many  sbop  boys  and  barber's  bovs  are  kept 
op  till  midnight  and  later  on  Satnrdavs. 

The  hours  of  seven  fisher-lads  in  ComwaH,  whuse  ages  varr 
from  nine  to  thirteen,  are  returned  as  "about  80."  Those 
of  thirty-two  farm-lads  range  from  70  to  90 ;  of  Gi-e  shojv-bo^'s 
—one  working  14  )iours  daily — from  72  to  84  ;  of  eight 
errand-boys  from  72  lo  84 ;  while  one  newspaper-boy  works 
lOII  hours  weeklv,  plus  the  time  nominally  devoted  to  tfae 
jcniiisition  of  useful  knowledge. 

when  we  come  to  the  tables  dealing  with  the  girls,  they  are 
far  more  indefinite,  and  the  work  apparently  more  casaal  and 
ipreeuiar.  11,585  are  returned  as  minding  babies,  often  as  big 
u  tneiDselves,  and  9,2.'i4  are  doing  cleaning,  laundry-work,  etc 
Bat  it  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  managers  and  teachers 
thit  t^e  far  larger  number,  not  included  in  the  tables,  because 
working  in  various  forms  of  the  slavery  summed  up  in  the 
mnU  "  home  industries  "  for  their  own  parents  and  for  no  pay, 
woold,  if  correctly  tabulated,  present  a  no  less  iniquitous  record 
of  overstrain  than  that  of  the  boys.  It  is  uiifortunately  true 
that  home-work  almost  invariably  means  child-labour — chiefly 
giri-labour — at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  often  far  on  into  the 
ni^t;  and  it  is  in  this  fact  and  in  the  temptation  it  offers  to 
parents  for  making  slaves  of  their  children,  that  we  find  its 
itrongest  condemnation.  I  could,  from  personal  experience  of 
tie  sweated  t-rades,  bring  forwanl  case  after  case  of  little  match- 
box makers  working  habitually  from  the  time  school  closes  till 
II,  or  even  midnight:  of  little  artificial  flower-makers  be^nning 
to  twist  green  paper  round  the  wire  steins  of  flowers  at  5  a.m., 
aod  toiling  through  the  long  weary  day  in  a  small  filthy  attic, 
where  the  air  is  further  polluted  with  gas  fur  the  irons,  with 
the  smell  of  dyes  and  gutta-percha,  and  with  the  poisonous  dust 
of  ihe  pigments.  From  various  schools  come  remarks  such  as ; 
"Thirteen  ^rls  out  of  thirty-two  earn  money  at  shirt  and 
hatton-holc  making";  "during  the  hat-sewing  season,  many 
airb  of  all  ages  are  employed,  both  before  and  after  school 
noutB,  in  sewing  hats  for  their  mothers.  Some  have  been  known 
to  work  from  rt  a.m.  to  school-time,  and  again  from  school- 
closing  to  bed-time  " ;  "  in  addition  to  these,  very  many  are 
«aployed  by  their  parents  in  the  cabinet-making  and  boot- 
tradea  without  remuneration " ;  "  at  least  a  hundred  are 
smploj-ed  during  two  or  three  half-days'  a  week  fetehing  work 
for  parenis,  and  returning  it  to  shops " ;  which  usually  moans 
t*nying  bundles  far  in  excess  of  their  childish  strength.  When 
'Wcome  to  coses  of  which  particulars  are  given,  we  find  two 
prls  employed  daily,  one  at  3d.  a  week  in  cleaning  and  errands 
fronlAii  to  10  a.m..    ]2.;W  to  1  ^0  p.m..  and  4.30  to  »  ;  the 
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other  at  9d.  a  week  and  her  food,  in  carrying  parcels  for  a 
milliner  from  7.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  12.30  to  2  p.m.,  and  from 
4.30  to  8  p.m.  A  girl  of  12  does  general  house-work  for  41 
hours  a  week,  also  ^r  9d.  and  food ;  and  another  for  58  hours 
for  2s.  3d.  and  a  meat  pie.  The  hours  of  three  entered  as 
minding  babies  are  returned  as  from  70  to  77  ;  and  those  of  a 
maid-servant  and  of  a  shop  girl  as  78.  Owing  to  their  frailer 
physique  and  more  rapid  development  the  girls  suffer  more  in 
nealth,  and  break  down  more  rapidly  than  the  boys  under  the 
double  strain  involved  in  this  dove-tailing  of  wage-earning 
with  education  ;  and  from  all  quarters  come  reports  of  how  they 
are  "too  heavily  taxed  for  tneir  strength,  and  have  no  real 
childhood."  Moreover,  they  are  more  often  kept  from  school 
altogether  when  there  is  a  job  going,  or  they  work  hard  during 
the  morning,  and  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  tired  out,  and 
totally  unfit  to  learn. 

As  one  reads  through  the  pages  of  this  document,  rightly 
described  by  Sir  John  Gorst  as  a  "  painful  and  sickening  aocu- 
ment,"  and  realises  the  unending  drudgery  of  these  thousands 
of  young  lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  one  can  but 
marvel  how  a  state  of  things,  as  disgraceful  to  our  humanity  as 
it  is  perilous  to  our  prosperity,  should  for  so  long  have  been 
tolerated  by  those  who  have  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart  *'  How,"  to  quote  the  words  of  one  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  our  child  toilers, 
"  how  can  you  expect  to  get  manly  men  and  womanly  women 
out  of  creatures  from  whom  such  toil  is  exacted.  Surelv 
labour,  brow  sweat,  hard  earnings  come  soon  enough,  without 
having  God's  great  gift  of  life  crushed,  defaced,  and  contorted, 
in  the  spring-time  of  youth.  It  is  tampering  with  the  very 
seed  com  from  which  we  expect  one  day  to  reap  the  great 
harvest  of  a  noble,  national  life.'*  And  yet,  here  to-day,  in 
the  heart  of  the  mightiest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known, 
there  are  countless  hosts  of  children  who  are  not  only  deprived 
of  every  glimpse  of  the  healthy  natural  joys  of  childhood, 
stunted  in  growth,  exhausted  in  brain  and  nerve  power,  but 
for  whom  the  key  to  the  golden  treasure-house  of  knowledge 
is  for  ever  out  of  reach.  And  the  nation  thinks  it  finas 
compensation  for  this  waste  of  working  powers  in  the  average 
wages  earned  of  about  Is.  a  week.  Putting  it  on  the  lowest 
grounds,  it  is  bad  national  economy  to  save  Is.  to-day  that 
would  have  re-appeared  as  £1  to-morrow.  It  is  spoiling  the 
ship  for  the  sake  of  the  ha'porth  of  tar.  The  nation  needs  the 
best  thought  and  capacity  of  its  citizens.  It  cannot  pay  in 
the  long  run  to  pursue  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  parents 
who,  nnder  the  specious  name  of  liberty,  are  allowed  to  oar  the 
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gates  of  the  only  liberty  worthy  of  the  name  against  the  child 
— liberty  to  grow  in  erace,  in  the  illgnity  of  true  manhood  and 
tme  womanhood,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  and  love  for  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  pure,  and  of  good  report. 

It  remains  then  to  find  a  remedy,  if  our  blind  instinct  of  pity 
is  to  become  an  active  power  for  helping  these  oppressed 
children  to  make  the  best  of  the  strength  and  intelligence  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  them.  And  here  I  have  three 
practical  suggestions  to  put  before  you, 

(1.)  With  regard  to  children  employed  in  home  industries, 
1  suggest  that  Clause  98  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1878,  which 
exempts  from  the  operation  of  the  law  those  domestic  work- 
shops where  work  is  done  irregularly  and  casually,  should  be 
deleted,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  children  within  the 
provision  of  tlie  Act  as  it  applies  to  ordinary  domestic  work- 
shops ;  that  these  provisions  should,  for  the  instruction  of 
parents  and  other  employers  of  children,  be  {losted  in  uU 
domestic  workshops,  and  that  the  clauses  relating  to  hours  of 
libour  for  children  should  he  amended  by  the  prohibition  of 
work  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and  7  a.ni. 

(i.)  For  the  protection  of  childreu  engaged  in  the  delivery 
of  goods,  solicitmg  orders,  calling  workmen,  or  in  any  other 
manner  employed  in  the  streets,  I  suggest  that  an  Act  be 
|«s9ed,  similar  to  the  clause  in  tliu  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  (1894),  by  which  local  authorities  shall 
be  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  pi-ohibiting  all  such  employ- 
ment tor  children  of  achool-age  within  certain  specified  hours. 

(3.)  As  an  additional  safe-guard  for  these  two  classes  of 
children,  and  for  the  protection  of  others  not  classified  under 
tlii»e  heads,  I  suggest  that,  wherever  the  education  of  a  child 
ia  obviously  impaired  by  the  labour  imposed  upon  him  or  her 
oat  of  school-hours,  it  shall  be  a  legal  as  it  is  already  a  moral 
offence  in  the  parent ;  and  that  Scnool-Boards  shall,  after  due 
iMitification,  and  if  such  employment  be  not  discontinued,  have 
|"«er  to  prosecute  before  a  magisti'ate. 

It  hks  been  well-said  that  there  are  many  laws  conceivable 
that  would  greatly  better  and  strengthen  the  national  temjier, 
but  that  for  the  most  part,  they  are  such  as  the  national 
tfmper  must  be  greatly  bettered  before  it  will  bear.  And  it  is 
ill  this  bettering  of  the  national  temper,  in  tlie  creation  of  the 
greatest   power   under   heaven,  the  power  of    public   opinion 

r"  st  such  conditions  as  these  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
we  have,  one  and  all,  our  duty  to  perform. 
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*'  The  work  of  a  Health    Visitor^''   by  Miss  Rosetta  E. 
Gardiner,  Health  Visitor,  Birmingham. 

(ASSCKJIATE.) 

ABSTRACT. 

Women  Health  Visitors  have  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
Birmingham  City  Council  to  go  into  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city,  and  by  friendly  intercourse,  exercise  of  womanly  sympathy 
and  tact,  urge  the  poorer  classes  to  a  better  and  healthier 
appreciation  of  the  rudiments  of  hygiene. 

The  Health  Visitor  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  woman,  and  the 
work  is  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
women,  who,  from  love  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  from  know- 
ledge of  the  miseries  and  sufferings  endured  through  ignorance 
of  the  merest  elements  of  health  and  decency,  seek  by  advice, 
example  and  practical  sympathy,  to  urge  them  to  the  living  of 
bright,  happy  and  healthy  lives.  The  duties  of  Health  Visitors 
vaiy  slightly  in  different  towns.  In  Birmingham  the  Health 
Committee's  instructions  are  : — 

To  visit  from  house  to  house  in  such  localities  as  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  shall  direct. 

To  carry  disinfectant. 

To  direct  attention  to  the  evils  of  bad  smells,  want  of  fresh 
air,  and  dirty  conditions  of  all  kinds. 

To  give  hints  to  mothers  on  feeding  and  clothing  of  children, 
and  induce  them  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school. 

In  cases  of  sickness  to  assist  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
invalid  by  advice  and  personal  help. 

To  urge  on  all  possible  occasions  the  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness,  th,?ft,  and  temperance. 

They  must  note : — 

1.  The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  house — (a)  the 

number  of  rooms  and  their  occupants;  {b)  the 
existence  of  bad  smells  whether  they  arise  from 
deficient  ventilation,  bad  drainage,  or  accumulation 
of  filth ;  (c)  the  state  of  the  walls  and  floors  whether 
dirty  from  tenant's  or  landlord's  neglect  or  in  need 
of  repair. 

2.  The  general  mode  of  living. 

3.  The  feeding  and  clothing  of  infants. 

4.  Any  cases   of   illness — (a)   the  nature  of   disease,  if 

contagious,  enquire  when  and  how  contracted; 
(6)  whether  medical  man  is  in  attendance;  (c)  how 
far  the  necessary  sanitary  precautions  are  bemir 
carried  out  ^ 


The  routine  day's  work  consists  of  meeting  at  the  Health 
Office  to  write  report  of  the  work  <loue  on  the  dav  before  ;  to 
receiTO  instmctions  in  regard  to  difficulties  met  witn ;  to  revisit 
any  cases  of  sickness  or  neglect  which  may  need  frequent 
attention,  such  as  "  Wasting  Disease,"  DiarrhiKa,  Measles, 
Morbid  Conditions  of  the  body,  etc. 
To  \isit  systematically  in  the  a|>poiDted  district. 
To  render  first  aid  in  any  acciiienf. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Health  Visitor's  duties  is 
tbat  of  instructing  mothers  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  their 
infants,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  we  hope  to  see  statistics  prove 
the  value  of  our  work  by  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  infant 
mortality. 

In  Birmingham  the  work  has  only  been  in  progress  a  few 
iwraths,  and  as  each  Visitor  has  from  5,000  to  (5,000  houses 
in  her  district,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  at  present,  whether  the 
mod  results  obtained  liave  been  continued  in  each  instance, 
but  generally  speaking  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and  a 
greater  reganl  is  being  shown  for  the  simple  laws  of  health. 

The  work  of  a  Health  Visitor  must  not  be  confused  with  that 
of  a  lady  Sanitary  Inspector,  who  deals  principally  with  the 
employers  of  labour  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
earn  their  living,  whereas  the  Health  Visitor  deals  primarily 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor  live,  Naturally  a 
I  Iwge  unmber  of  sanitary  defects  are  met  with  by  the  health 
mtor;  these,  however,  are  reported  to  the  iiispect^)r  of 
ndunces. 

Instances  from  the  Daily  Reports  of  the  Health  Visitors  were 
given  indicating  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  apjjoint^ 
meDtof  such  officers  as  an  addition  to  the  Health  Administration 
of  our  large  towns. 

The  author's  object  is  to  show  that  the  work  of  health 
vititing  is  essentially  a  woman's  work,  and  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  in  maintaining  the  health  of  our  great  cities, 
accomplished  as  it  is  by  personal  contact  with  those  whose 
ignorance  of  cleanliness  and  hard  conditions  of  life  would  make 
it  impussible  to  obtain  that  enlightenment  in  the  laws  of  health 
and  decency  which  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  great  cities 
demand. 

Health  Visitors  must  be  tenderhearted,  well  educated  women, 
'fithan  abundance  of  patience,  tact,  commonsense  and  sympathy 
for  the  work  in  which  they  arc  engaged. 
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^^  Infant  Mortality,''  by  Miss  Isabel  6.  Smith. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  discuss  the  subject,  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Registrar-General,  but  from  that  of 
the  actual  visitor  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  it  deals  less  with 
statistics  than  with  those  factors — the  result  tnore  of  ignorance 
than  even  of  poverty — which  the  Health  Missionary,  whether 
official  or  purely  philanthropic,  can  do  very  much  to  reduce. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  thirty-three  great  towns  for  1898, 
a  comnarison  of  the  general  death-rate  (19  per  thousand)  and 
that  for  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year  (178  per  thousand^ 
at  once  shows  the  gravity  of  the  subject;  and,  it  being  the 
conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  majority  of  these  deaths  are, 
firatly,  preventible;  secondly,  due  to  a  disregard  among  the 
working-classes  of  such  matters  as  cleanliness  (including  purity 
of  atmosphere),  regularity  in  treatment  of  infants,  proper 
clothing  and  right  feeding,  she  feels  justified  in  dwelling  on 
these  commonplace  details,  the  more  so  as  it  is  a  cause  which 
every  woman  visiting  among  the  poor  can  combat. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hill,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Birmingham,  who  in  a  valuable  report  on  this 
subject  shows  that  in  that  city,  where  the  difference  between 
the  death-rate  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor  districts  is 
particularly  great,  it  is  not  in  those  wards  which  have  most 
oack-to-back  houses,  or  in  which  other  structural  defects  are 
most  common,  that  the  infantile  death-rate  is  highest;  in 
short,  that  those  conditions  which  most  unfavourably  affect 
adult  life  are  not  those  which  we  must  first  consider  in  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  lives  of  infants.  As  remedies  for  the 
neglect  arising  from  ignorance,  which  Dr.  Hill  recognises  as 
the  root  of  the  excessive  infant  mortality,  he  suggests  the 
teaching  of  the  management  of  young  children,  both  in  health 
and  sickness,  to  girls  in  elementary  schools;  free  lectures  to 
women  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  visitation  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor  by  ladies  who  would  give  simple  advice  and  instruction 
upon  the  feeding  and  nursing  of  infants. 

The  need  for  such  supervision  has  already  been  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  in  the 
appointment  of  two  women  inspectors  of  tenement  dwellings, 
and  by  Manchester  with  its  staff  of  health  visitors, — examples 
which  have  already  been  followed  by  several  other  districts 
and  towns,  among  the  latter  being  Birmingham. 
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But  whatever  official  appointments  may  in  fatnre  be  made, 
tlieri-  will  still  be  an  enormous  field  for  the  volontary  worker, 
who  wrilh  her  larger  leisure  can  do  so  much  t«  save  tiie 
inspector's  time  for  the  actual  requirements  of  the  law,  by 
iustilliiig  the  elementary  principles  of  cleanliness,  ventilation 
and  hygiene  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  persons  visited, 
mil  by  seeing  that  tier  instructions  are  carried  out  Their 
cotntnon  object  being  to  help,  if  ever  so  humbly,  to  raise  the 
tone  of  humanity,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope  that  these 
two,  the  philanthropic  visitor  and  the  officially  appointed 
inspector,  may  regard  each  other  in  the  light  of  coadjutors, 
each  aiding  the  other  towards  the  dcsiretl  end. 

As  regards  CUaiilinetg,  it  is  in  their  failure  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air  and  air-space  that  our  working-men's  wives 
(irr  most.  The  visitor  will  do  well  to  urge  that  the  largest  room 
slioald  be  in  daily  use,  preferably  as  bed-room,  and  not,  as  is 
geoerally  the  case,  kept  sacred  to  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
necessity  for  ventilation  must  be  enforced,  and  the  people  shown 
how,  when  the  window  cannot  actually  be  kept  open  at  night, 
fmh  air  may  yet  be  admitted  without  draught. 

Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  jmor  are  much 
iprcn  to  overcrowding  their  houses  with  furniture.  This  habit 
titobe  deprecated,  especially  in  the  bed-rooms,  which  should  he 
IS  mntilv  furnished  as  possible,  and  should  not,  above  all  things, 
hive  all  tne  family  clothing  hanging  or  lying  about.  One  very 
necessary  provision,  however,  is  a  separate  bed  for  the  baby. 
The  seriousness  of  the  subject  of  suBocution  is  evident  when 
*e  examine  the  figures.  In  1895,  of  2,319  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  England  and  Wales,  no  less  than  2,034  were  of 
infuitu  under  one  year,  and  1,340  of  infants  under  the  age 
of  three  months.  On  the  authority  of  the  Coroner  for  the 
largret  district  in  London,  ilritnkeaueM  is  not,  as  is  commonly 
luuerteU,  the  general  cause  of  this  fatality.  He  usually  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  mother  has  slept  heavily  simply  from 
iKiag  Dver-tJred.  It  is  but  seldom,  too,  that  an  infant  is  actually 
omlaid.  The  process  is  a  much  simpler  one,  and  no  woman, 
hcrwBver  temperate,  should  run  the  risk  by  keeping  her  infant 
in  lied  with  her. 

The  second  poiut  to  be  emphasized  in  the  management  of 
infants  is  strict  Reijulartty  in  all  the  little  details  of  their  lives; 
Imt  especially  in  feeiiimj,  a  matter  in  which  the  greatest  laxity 
prevails. 

On  the  C|uestion  of  Clolliiuii,  our  advice  to  the  mothers  may 
i* summed  up  in  the  rule:  "Infants'  clothing  should  be  soft 
ami  wann,  but  not  tight ;  and  should  entirely  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  arms  and  the  legs."     The  latter  part  of 
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this  injunction  is  that  which  we  find  most  obstinately  infringed, 
the  result  being  seen  in  the  enormous  death-returns  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  deaths  of  the  young  children  of  the 
ignorant  occur  from  Improper  Feeding.  Summer  Diarrhoea, 
which  annually  carries  off  thousands  of  victims,  most  commonly 
attacks  those  who  have  had  unsuitable  food,  irregularly  given 
in  unclean  bottles.  The  pernicious  habit  of  allowing  an  infant 
to  lie  sucking  its  bottle  for  an  indefinite  period  is  a  cause  of 
unspeakable  mischief,  both  from  the  baby  thus  feeding  in  an 
unnatural  and  dangerous  position  and  from  the  stomach  not 
being  allowed  due  rest.  The  food  should  therefore  be  the 
visitor's  first  care,  especially  when  the  infant  is  hand-fed ;  but 
even  the  mother  who  rears  her  baby  in  the  natural  way  requires 
watching ;  for,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  thereby  hastening  its 
growth,  she  is  frequently  found  to  be  also  giving  food-stuffs 
which  are  injurious  to  young  infants. 


"  The  Ladies  Health  Society  of  Manchester  and  Salford^  in  union 
with  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association^*^ 
by  Mrs.  Bedford. 

ABSTRACT. 

Some  39  to  40  years  ago,  a  few  ladies,  becoming  conscious  of, 
and  deeply  impressed  by,  the  appalling  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  ideas  of  hygiene  displayed  by  many  of  the  people 
living  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city,  resolved  to  do  what  they 
could  to  teach  people  simple  every-day  facts  concerning  personal 
and  household  cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  for  each  doing 
what  they  could  in  their  own  homes  to  ensure  healthy  surround- 
ings for  themselves  and  neighboui*s. 

This  most  useful  idea  has  been  gradually  enlarged  upon  and 
developed  until  the  present  time,  when  the  society  has  in  its 
service  23  women  workers,  named  Health  Visitors,  16  of  whom 
work  in  Manchester  and  7  in  Salford. 

At  the  present  time  the  means  employed  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  society  are — ^personal  visitation  of  districts  repn?- 
sented  as  requiring  special  attention,  and  the  formation  in  those 
districts  of  mothers'  meetings,  where  opportunity  is  given  for 
health  and  sanitary  addresses,  in  plain  words;  and  where  the 
teaching  can  be  followed  up  and  impressed  on  the  women  by 
the  lames,  who  know  them  personally ;  and  habits  of  thrift, 
cleanliness,  &c.,  can  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
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For  example,  in  connection  with  each  meeting,  there  are 
numerous  clubs;  thrift  and  savings  clabs  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
]ioses,  and  coal  and  blanket  cluDs  especialij".  Many  women 
iiave  said  the  blankets,  iScc.,  have  seemed  to  comu  to  them  as  a 
gift.     The  small  weekly  payments  have  been  scarcely  missed. 

The  workers  of  the  society  consist  of  the  lady  superintendents 
iif  the  various  districts,  whose  work  Is  entirely  honorary;  the 
laJ_T  lecturers,  whose  work  is  also  entirely  honorary,  and  the 
health  visitors,  who  receive  payment  for  their  services. 

To  this  combination  of  effort  very  much  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  work  of  the  society  is  undoubtedly  due. 

Tlie  lady  superintendent,  from  her  larger  knowledge,  can 
direct  the  health  visitor's  work,  help  and  encourage  lier  in 
miny  ways,  and  assist  in  training  her  for  her  special  duties. 
The  superintendent  also  conducts  the  mothers'  meetings. 

The  health  visitor  is  usually  a  superior  woman  of  the  class 
sought  to  be  helped.  She  is  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  the 
neople  she  visits;  she  unilerstands  them  and  they  understand 
Ber.  Elach  visitor  lives  in  her  own  district,  in  a.  small  cottage, 
or  maybe  a  couple  of  rooms.  She  is  easy  of  access  at  all  times, 
and  her  home  is  naturally  an  object  lesson  ut  cleanliness,  tidi- 
ness, Stc.,  to  the  neighbours,  who  of  course  occupy  exactly  similar 
honses.  She  is  regarded  as  a  frienil,  and  proves  herself  a  true 
ooe  over  and  over  again.  The  amount  of  work  the  health  visi- 
tor* do  never  can  be  correctly  tabulated ;  I  mean  work  over  and 
iboTe  what  is  refjuired  from  them  by  the  rules  of  the  society. 
Haviiifrthe  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  very 
much  at  heart,  they  freely  give  of  their  own  time  and  best 
erwrpes  to  the  furtherance  of  it. 

The  health  visitoi's  make  no  pretensions  to  be  considered 
nntw!,  and  never  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  district  nurses,  but 
a»,  dnring  the  course  of  their  daily  visits,  they  find  cases  where 
a  little  help  is  most  valuable — it  may  even  be  to  the  saving  of 
a  life — they  are  instructed  in  simple  nursing,  Tliey  carry 
litueed  meal,  ointment,  and  a  few  bandages  witn  them  in  their 
b«p,  and  are  therefore  rea<ly  at  any  time  to  make  and  ap]jlY  a. 
poultice  if  rer[Hired.  They  will  also  wash  and  dress  a  baby, 
make  a  l>ed  for  a  sick  person,  and  tidy  up  a  room,  cleanse  the 
heads  of  elder  children,  instruct  mothers  how  to  feed  a  baby, 
and  ihow  an  idle,  shiftless  woman  how  to  make  her  liouse  clean 
and  habitable. 

The  autliorities  of  Manchester  and  Salford  supply  the  society, 
free  of  any  charge,  with  as  much  carbolic  powder  as  is  required. 
Thev  also  supply  brushes  and  lime  for  whitewashing  purposes. 
The  visitors  lend  the  brushes,  give  the  lime,  and  iustrnctiona 
how  to  use  the  brushes. 


sboold  be  f  ed. 

Andy  f rooi  tine  to  tiaat^  the  heakh  risitors  make  special 
nyatU  €m  «objects  wfaicii  the  tn^-tl^^  officers  of  health  may 
wh  to  obtain  mfonnatioD  upon. 

Tb«  work  is  eaientiallj  a  woman's  work,  and  the  members  of 
the  tries'  Health  SocKty,  recognizing  and  deploring  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  pocH-  have  to  live  in  such  crowded 
erotres  as  Manchester  and  Salford,  are  striving  to  do  what  they 
«an,  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
(^#fil«,  amontf  whom  they  labour,  healthier,  and,  therefore, 
hrinhUir  and  happier. 
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"Injicinii*  Effecla  of  Over-educalion,"  by  Miss  Edith  Ercombe.    | 

ABSTRACT.  | 

The  author  called  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  wise 
Aeories  of  true  education,  as  endorsed  by  the  educationists  of  the 
day,  and  the  unwise  practice  of  misconceived  education,  as  now 
carried  on  in  onr  prehminary  schools;  the  true  theories  were 
the  result  of  careful  consideration  of  what  right  education 
could  do  for  our  country,  the  practice  showed  that  where 
failure  had  ensued  it  was  because  those  theories  liad  been 
misapplied  by  others  of  less  cultivated  minds. 

In  support  of  her  view  that  the  educational  theorists  were 
sound,  she  cjnoted  from  the  Code,  and  added:  The  theory  isad- 
mirabl'.-,  everj-thinc  that  could  be  desired.  A  well-proportioned 
measure  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training ;  well-designed 
buildings;  rooms  allowing  of  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
child.  Sufficiently  Bpacious  playgrounds  to  allow  of  children 
moving  without  touching  each  other,  A  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  work  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  average  child; 
special  arrangements  for  defective  children,  classes  adapted  to 
the  requiremeuts  of  each  child  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
development,  A  teacher  who  fully  understands  the  child- 
nature  and  human  nature,  and  is  prepared  to  use  all  reasonable 
care  in  the  ordinary  management  of  tne  school ;  to  bring  np  the 
children  in  habits  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cheerful 
oHedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and 
*>f  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

But  to  leave  theory  and  come  to  practice,  what  is  the  actual 
stai«  of  affairs,  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  More  Madden,  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Dublin, 
Said, "  from  his  twenty  years'  experience  of  children's  disease, 
**€late  years  there  was  an  Increase  of  ner\'ous  disease  in  child- 
Mtwd,  and  this  he  attributed  to  school  over-pressure."  With 
t-tis  Sir  Charles  Cameron  agi-eed. 

The  author  went  on  to  draw  attention  to  the  folly  of  the 
rough  classification  of  children  in  preliminary  schools,  some  of 
vfiom  belong  to  three  generations  of  respectable  lower  middle 
t^lass  citizens,  while  others  were  of  the  very  poor.  Upon  this 
iwiut  the  writer  quoted  Dr.  C.  Browne's  Report  to  the  Edu- 
ction Department  upon  the  alleged  over-pressure. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  or  London  Elementary 
Schools  generally  that  they  contain  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
of  bright,  clever  children,  who  can  easily  accomplish  all  the 
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work  required  of  them  by  the  Code  each  year  in  seven  or 
eight  months;  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  children  of 
average  inteUigence,  who  can  do  it  comfortably  by  steady 
work  in  the  twelve  months  allowed;  and  of  20  or  30  per 
cent,  of  backward  children  who  cannot  fairly  do  it  in  tnat 
time,  and  must,  therefore,  be  pressed  in  order  to  get  as 
many  as  possible  of  them  to  make  a  passable  appearance. 
The  clever  children  must  be  kept  back,  much  to  their  mental 
and  moral  detriment,  and  the  backward  children  must  be 
stimulated  to  a  rank,  spongy-brain  growth,  and  to  a  straining 
effort  that  wrenches  the  whole  system  and  may  permanently 
damage  health  in  order  that  the  great  modem  Giant  Examina- 
tion may  have  a  huge  meal It  is  not  so  much  the 

intellectual  effort  demanded  in  elementary  schools  as  the  worry 
and  anxiety  mixed  up  with  it  that  do  the  mischief  and  induce 
ailments ;  .  .  .  .  over-pressure  in  all  its  intensity,  intellectual 
and  emotional,  which  operates  chiefly  on  backward  children, 
who  may  be  roughly  classified  into  three  groups — the  dull,  the 
starved,  and  the  delicate.  The  headaches  of  children  are,  I 
l)elieve,  essentially  nervous — even  more  so  than  those  of  grown 
people.  Now,  we  have  evidence  that  the  headaches  of  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  both  sexes  and  in  every  standard  fall  in 
large  preponderance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  when  the 
l)ram  gets  exhausted  and  the  pressure  of  work  tells  most 
seriously  upon  it.  They  are,  therefore,  fatigue  headaches. 
Prevalence  of  sleeplessness  among  elementary  school  children 
in  London : 

Boys.  Percent.  Oirls.  Percent 

2,257  41-4  2,043  35-9 

Leader,  British  Medical  Journal^  July  27th,  1889. — "Much 
anxiety  has  been  expressed  in  many  quarters,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  as  to  the  effects  of  educational  pressure  upon 
the  brain  stability  of  children.  The  report  shows  that  about 
one  child  in  twenty  for  the  public  elementary  schools  pre- 
sented some  indication  of  nervousness,  nerve  weakness,  or 
defect,  and  as  we  follow  the  distribution  of  such  conditions 
the  proportion  rises  to  1  in  10  for  the  highest  class  school, 
or  1  in  7*5  immediately  after  the  Government  examination, 
falling  in  industrial  pauper  schools  to  a  low  figure,  probably  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school  arrangements  were,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident  medical 
officer." 

The  reasonable  care  judged  by  the  Code  to  be  an  essential 
of  true  education  the  writer  shows  has  to  give  place  to  the 
exigencies  of  methods,  and  she  goes  on  to  say :  '*  Everj'one 
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who  has  taoght  knows  the  weariness  that  comes  upon  children 
with  the  prolonced  strain  of  merely  paying  attention,  apart 
from  actual  brain  work.  Teachers  see,  ana  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tlnll  vacant  look  that  comes  over  children's  faces, 
but  they  cannot  on  this  account  stop  work.  The  theory  of 
an  equal  education  for  all  is  a  false  ideal.  The  education 
that  trains  children  to  fill,  as  men  and  women,  those  positions 
in  life  for  which  circumstances  have  destined  them  is  a  wise  and 
far-seeinj;  education,  that  includes  alike  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  progress.  A  State  education  that  by  technical  and 
manual  education  prepared  its  children  for  emi^p^tion  in  the 
cirantrv's  colonies  would  be  doing  a  saner  and  worthier  work 
than  tne  education  that  overworks  the  brains  of  its  children, 
nnfittinp  them  for  the  only  life  that  is  within  their  reach. 
Seven  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  the  district  of  London  alone 

Iff)  out  in  life  without  a  really  fair  chance.  Their  physique  is 
wakened,  their  intelligence  dwarfed,  their  originality  and 
idaptability  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  terrible  routine 
9}ritem  adopted  in  our  gigantic  pauper  schools. 
Neither  greatness  or  genius  are  the  outcome  of  education. 
"Hnmanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self-instniction,"  and  it 
were  well  to  realise  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  "all  true 
education  is  growth,  and  what  we  grow  to  be  concerns  us  more 
than  what  we  live  to  know." 

Teachers  must  be  trainers,  not  crammers.  The  child  grows 
bj*  virtue  of  its  inherent  vitality,  and,  were  he  rightly  traineil, 
would,  as  he  grows  older,  trend  naturally  towards  a  line  of  life 
suited  to  his  individual  capacity ;  whereas,  too  often,  the 
energies  of  children  and  students  are  directed  to  ends  utterly 
unsuiteil  to  their  individual  capacities.  The  child  rather  than 
the  work  should  be  the  consideration  of  all  education.  Not 
until  this  fundamental  principle  of  education  is  rightly  under- 
^^riopd  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  "  It  is  well  with  the  child." 
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ABSTRACT. 


I.  Nfceantu. — The  absolute  necesnty  of  the  inculcation  of  the 

W  of  health  among  the  working  classes  through  the  medium 

«  the  children  attending  elementary  schools  is  now  so  fully 

Kcopiised,  that  it  will  be  uecessurv  to  say  but  little  under 
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The  necessitj  chiefly  arises  from  the  absolute  violation  of 
the  sanitary  laws^  especially  as  to  cleanliness  of  the  person  and 
home  among  the  class  referred  to. 

Most  of  such  violation  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
but  a  great  deal  also  is  due  to  the  want  of  cleanly  personal 
habits,  handed  down  from  insanitary  houses^  insanitaiy  cities. 
Those  who  are  to  be  the  future  teachers  of  hy^ene  require 
both  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  and  how  to  apply  sanitaiy 
principles  practically,  and  must  also  sufficiently  understand 
child  nature  to  be  able — in  teaching  hygiene — to  awaken 
thought  and  stimulate  enquiry  as  to  the  hygienic  environment 
in  which  the  child  is  being  educated. 


"Z%d   Necessity  for   a    UniverMil    Teaching   and  Practice   of 
BygienCf'  by  Miss  Blanche  Gardiner,  B.A.  (Lond.) 

(Associate.) 

ABSTRACT. 

In  order  for  the  nation  to  become  strong,  healthy,  active, 
labour-loving,  instead  of  weakly,  neurotic,  ansemiC|  influenza- 
stricken,  a  knowledge  of  Hygiene,  and  of  living  and  acting 
hygienically,  must  be  universal;  must  be  the  guiding  principle 
permeating  every  class  of  society;  must  not  be  confined  to 
particular  sections,  but  must  be  practised  by  all,  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women, 
poor  and  rich,  the  labouring  classes  ana  the  leisured  ones,  old 
people  as  well  as  young. 

While  the  wish  to  mspire  the  children  with  sanitary  know- 
ledge is  a  most  praiseworthy  one,  yet  the  claims  for  instruction 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to 
be  neglected,  on  the  grounds  that  these  latter  are  less  receptive, 
and  too  old  to  learn. 

As  a  result,  the  parents,  ignorant  of  Hygiene  and  sanitary 
matters,  cannot  be  in  touch,  in  this  respect,  with  their  children, 
who,  coming  home  from  their  Hygiene  lessons  at  school,  excited, 
and  eager  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have  lately  been 
taught,  very  quickly  have  their  ardour  and  enthusiasm  damped, 
instead  of  encouraged  and  sustained. 

It  is  only  when  Sanitary  knowledge  has  become  universally 
diffused,  and  when  it  has  been  popularised  by  means  of  every 
single  existing  organization  (educationary  and  religious)  that 
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t&e  prevtntable  diseases,  small-pox  and  consumption,  infantile 
jiarrineA  and  drunkenness,  sliull  be  not  only  "  jireventible '* 
ittt  "prevented." 

J^t  present,  instead  of  all  being  well  versed  in  sanitary 
matters,  there  are  merely  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
tJj^  community,  a  fea  expert  specialista,  a  few  doctors,  and 
mifses.  and  medical  officers,  and  sanitary  inspectors,  and  health 
le<;*ttrer8 ;  jeie,  that  is  in  comparison  with  the  great  number  of 
tit»tntored. 

TJpon  these  conipnratively  few  more-skilled  ones,  there  rests, 
(l^erefore,  a  heavy  responsibility,  namely,  that  of  scattering  as 
wi<iely  an  possible  that  valuable  knowledge  they  are  fortunate 
eT^ough  to  possess. 

Two  ways  suggest  themselves  for  this  wholesale  dissemina- 
tion;— 

1.  By  all  doctors,  nurses,  medical  officers,  sanitary  inspectors 
explaiiung  fully  (though  simply  and  with  tact)  to  the  people 
with  whom  they  come  into  personal  contact,  the   reason  why 

certain  conditions   are  insanitar\',   liow   it    is   they   endanger 

health. 

2.  By  their  exerting  a  wide  influence  for  good  over  their  less 
skilled  fellow  beings  by  setting  them  the  example,  and  always 
"living"  and  "acting  '  hygiene,  and  leading  purely  hygienic 
lires. 

While  "  example  is  better  than  precept,"  yet  example  plus 
precept  is  best  of  all.  Nothing  weakens  the  cause  of  sanitation 
*o  much,  as  when  sanitarians'  actions  are  at  variance  with  their 
leacluDgs,  and  the  uninitiated  realise  that  they  must  always 
do  "what  the  doctor  (inspector,  health  lecturer,  etc.)  says, 
Dot  what  the  doctor  (etc.)  does," 

Finally,  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  hygiene,  everyone 
realises  now  that  to  be  taught  properly,  it  must  be  taught 
fracttealljf — that  hygiene  boots  should  be  abandoned — and  that 
the  hy^ene  student  who  makes  a  practice  of  having  the  bed- 
n»ni  window  always  open,  of  putting  the  bed  "to  air,"  of 
pouring  the  tea  off  the  leaves,  of  burning  the  potato  parings 
etc,  may  be  far  better  etjuipped,  from  a  health  point  of  view, 
thin  another  who  has  passed  South  Kensington  examinations, 
iiid  yet  does  not  think  of  putting  into  practice  the  many  things 
she  can  quote  oflf  by  heart,  or  write  down  upon  paper. 


I 
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"  Some  OhjecHons  lo  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  tht 
Answer  to  them"  by  Miss  Mabel  Proctor. 

ABSTRACT. 

During  the  period  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaciting  phy- 
sical exercises,  various  objections  to  their  use  have  been  offered 
to  me.     Some  of  these  I  propose  to  try  aud  answer. 

Objectionn : — One  of  the  most  frequent  objections  raised  is 
that  physical  exercises  require  a  targe  amount  of  apparatus. 

This  objection  la  based  <m  a  misunderstanding  of  physical 
exercises,  A  little  apparatus  is  no  doubt  an  advantage,  Sut  it 
is  not  absolutely  essential. 

Ling,  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  states 
that  given  sufficient  iioor  space,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
the  human  body. 

Reaulta  may  however  be  obtained  more  quicklj-,  and  more 
variety  be  given,  by  the  use  of  apparatus,  but  it  may  be  simple 
and  inexpensive ;  for  instance,  a  Swedish  double  boom  can  be 
made  at  the  small  cost  of  £Ji  or  so  by  a  local  carpenter;  of 
course  where  wood  is  cheaper  even  this  price  would  be  a  high 
estimate. 

In  a  school  very  often  apparatus  can  be  improrised  out  of 
desks  and  forma,  and  the  pupils  may  help  each  other,  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  steady,  and  to  understand  tfie  value  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

A  very  important  objection  made  to  physical  exercise  for 
girls  is  the  fear  of  strains  or  twists. 

If  we  consider  how  strains  are  caused  we  shall  see  that  this 
.  objection  is  not  well  founded. 

The  straining  or  stretching  of  a  muscle  beyond  ita  ordinary 
limits  of  expansion  may  easily  occur,  if  a  pupil  is  attempting 
an  exercise  which  requires  a  higher  degree  of  co-ordination  of 
muscle  power  than  she  has  yet  attained  to.  If  the  exercises  are 
properly  graduated  this  should  never  happen.  Each  exercise 
will  pave  the  way  for  one  a  little  more  clifEcult,  and  the  pro- 
gression will  be  BO  gradual  that  the  pnpil  will  be  able  to  do 
complicated  movements  that  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  do  before  without  undue  effort. 

The  necessity  for  suitable  clothing  has  been  made  an 
objection. 

It  is  of  no  use  girls  trying  to  do  gymnastic  work  in  ordinary 
.  .clothing :  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  harmful.     In  bending  back^^ 
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wards,  to  the  sidi",  or  in  suspeadiac;,  the  body  woulil  naturally 
expand;  and  if  the  clothing  fits  the  body  when  in  repose,  it 
Diiist  prevent  this  natural  expansion.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
experiment  to  stand  with  the  back  to  the  wall,  touching  it 
from  head  to  heels,  and  in  that  position  to  try  and  fasten  the 
ordinary  clothing.  Many  ]»eople  will  find  that  all  their  lives 
they  have  been  wearing  their  clothes  too  tight,  and  have  never 
had  a  proper  chance  of  expanding  their  lungs  and  breathing 
freeiv.  Even  if  the  clothes  are  not  too  tight,  as  they  are 
usually  made,  it  is  impossible  to  take  active  exercise  without 
spoiling  the  garment  Thus  showing  how  they  hinder  free 
movement. 

Often  the  effect  of  physical  exercise  is  to  make  a  girl  quieter 
and  less  boisterous  at  home  when  the  exercises  are  over,  they 
having  acted  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  superfluous  energy. 

Another  objection  frequently  made  is  that  the  exercises 
stivtch  the  pupils  and  make  them  too  tall,  and  that,  when 
growing,  it  makes  them  grow  taller  than  they  would  other- 
wise do. 

The  exercises  may  make  them  appear  taller,  because  they 
hold  themselves  more  erect.  This  is  especially  noticeable  if 
they  liai-e  been  round-shouldered  before,  which  they  ore  very 
apt  to  be  when  growing  quickly. 


"  Tlie  value    of    C'-ic/ies    or   Nuraerieg  for  Iiifantu  ami    Youmj 
Children,"  by  Miss  U.  J.   Wuod. 

ABSTRACT. 

The  paper  starts  with  the  assertion  that  Creches  or  Nurseries 
«e  necessary  evils.  It  is  argued  that  to  remove  the  infant 
frwn  maternal  care  is  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ; 
tbit  to  congregate  infants  together  lias  been  found  to  impair 
tlieir  vitality,  and  to  increase  infant  mortality.  There  is  an 
absence  of  statistics  on  this  point,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  known 
tliat  »me  well-managed  homes  for  deserted  and  other  infanta 
I»ve  had  to  be  closecl  on  this  account  it  seems  proved  that  the 
violation  of  hygienic  laws  acts  adversely  on  infant  life. 

From  the  economic  side  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour 
•rf  a  system  which  makes  it  easy  for  the  mother  to  leave  her 
yiiung  chililren  with  strangers  and  take  her  place  among  the 
"^•ge-eamers.     £xcept  in   special   circumstances  the  mother's 
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place  is  at  home,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  extra 
money  thus  earned  will  be  dissipated  in  the  increased  cost  of 
clothin^y  maintenance,  etc  For  the  mother  to  work  away  from 
home  violates  the  sound  principle  that  the  father  is  to  support 
his  family  and  the  wife  is  to  look  after  the  home. 

From  the  physical  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  bringing 
up  of  young  children  apart  from  the  mother  is  against  the  Taws 
ot  nature,  good  results  cannot  be  expected  from  the  artificial 
rearing  in  the  creche.  There  also  lurKs  the  danger  of  infection 
or  of  contracting  diseases  bom  of  dirt  Where  the  crSche  has 
the  advantage  over  the  home,  is  in  the  regularity  and  suitable 
nature  of  the  feeding,  and  in  the  medical  supervision,  but  this 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  artificial  method  of 
feeding. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  there  is  little  said  in  favour  of 
the  creche ;  it  facilitates  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  life,  it 
withdraws  the  most  important  person,  the  infant,  from  the 
home-circle,  weakens  the  tie  between  parent  and  child.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  mother  to  betake  herself  to  the  factoiy 
or  other  employment,  and  the  neglect  of  the  home  is  almost 
certain  to  act  unfavourably  on  the  elder  children,  to  destroy 
the  home  comfort,  prevent  the  following  out  of  home  educa- 
tion, and  induce  independent  habits  which  are  subversive  of 
all  true  family  life. 

In  favour  of  the  creche  it  is  said  that  there  are  mothers  who 
must  seek  its  aid,  the  widow,  the  wife  of  the  stricken  husband, 
and  the  like,  and  that  given  these  circumstances  the  crgche  does 
the  best  possible  for  the  infant,  and  from  that  philanthropic 
standpoint  its  necessity  is  demonstrated.  This  appears  to  be  its 
only  value  in  our  social  life. 


"  Tlie  Need  of  Tectchers  Holding  CertificcUea  in  Ht^giene^*   by 

Miss  Alice  Wadmore. 

(Associate.) 

Attention  has  been  called  lately  to  the  importance  of  the 
science  of  Hygiene  forming  part  of  the  educational  list  in  all 
girls'  schools  and  women's  colleges,  but  the  value  of  teachers 
themselves  holding  certificates  for  Hygiene  has  hardly  been 
sufficiently  considered.  Not  that  a  certificate  for  any  subject 
is  the  all-important  point,  but  it  is  the  outward  and  visible 
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sign  ami  stamp  of  the  standard  of  kiiowled^  a  ttacher  possesses 
of  an  especial  kind. 

Teachers  are  surely  more  valuable  in  their  educational  efforts 
if  thej  know  something  of  the  simple  laws  of  health,  as  they  can 


then  f 
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1  firm  ground,   to  pive  forth  and 


improve  the  ideas  and  raise  the  physical  condition  of  their 
classes. 

A  practical  trained  knowledge  of  everv-day  matters  is  neces- 
sary for  all  teachers — both  for  themselves  and  for  others — to 
ensure  "complete  living."  To  obtain  this  the  tcachtug  of 
Hygiene  to  teachers  should  be  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

A  thorough  trained  knowledge  of  Hygiene,  iu  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  should  form  part  of  the  training  career  of  all 
teachers,  both  men  and  women.  Each  training  college  ought 
to  make  this  subject  actually  compulsury  on  all  its  students. 

Possibly  in  a  few  years  a  teacher  will  not  be  admitted  as  a 
worker  in  u  school  unless  he  or  she  hold  a  recognised  certificate 
for  Hygiene,  while  perhaps  no  teachers  will  be  able  to  hold  a 
headship  unless  they  obtain  a  su|)erior  certificate  for  hygiene 
for  three  months'  training  from  a  centre  recognised  by  the 
Edncational  Department  itself. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  in  this  direction  is  the 
scheme  organised  by  the  Yorkshire  Ladles'  Council  of  Educa- 
tion for  tne  training  of  sanitary  inspectors,  health  lecturers, 
and — it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped — also  school  teachei-s. 


CONGRESS     AT    SOUTHAMPTON 

{Contaive(t). 

CONFERENCE   OF   PORT   SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES. 


r  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  an  address 
bv  the  President,  Millar  Wilkinson,  C.C,  ChMrman 
oi  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Authori^,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal,  Part  III.,  Vol.  XX. 


'  Viicciiiatioa  Staliona  and  Seaports."  hy  E.  W.    IIoPE,  D.SOh 
M.D.,  M.O.fl.  l-iviriMJol. 

(Fellow.) 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  Sanitary  Authorities  of  thu  cities  and  towns  which  happen 
to  be  seaports  have  two  series  of  obligations  as  ref^rds  sani- 
tation. 

The  first  includes  all  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  law  in 

regard  to  the  sanitation  of  the  city  itself,  and  these  they  share 

in  common  with  every  other  town.     But,  in  addition  to  these, 

there  is  super-added   the  duty  of  protecting  the  town,   and 

indirectly    the    whole   country,   from   the   risks   and   dangers 

resulting  from   the   introduction   of   infectious   diseases   from 

foreign  ports,  a  protection  which  must  be  accorded  in  such  a 

way  that  interferencu  with  commerce  and  commercial  interests 

shall  be  altogether  obviated,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  country  having  the  greatest  marine  commerce,  and  con- 

I  Bequently  the  greatest  interests  at  stake,  should  have  a  sani- 

I  tary  administration    which   meets  as  nearly  as  possible   these 

f  requirements  at  its  ports.     The  sanitary  organisation  at  the 

I  ports  of  this  country  nas  of  recent  years  successfuliy  met  some 

I  very  severe   strains;    experience   has  led  to   improvement   in 

'  administration,  and   methods   which   in   years   gone    by   were 

j  found    advantageous    havi;,   with    changing   conditions,    been 

superseded  by  better  ones :  in  this  way  quarantine  has  disap- 


pearcd,  and  other  methods  substituted  for  it  with  advantage ; 
the  legislature  has  established  certain  distinctioDS  with  regard 
to  the  mauner  in  which  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  as  the 
first  Hne  of  defence,  shall  deal  with  different  forms  of  infectious 
disease. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  infectious  sickness  indigenous  to  this 
country  are  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  when  im- 
ported by  sea  as  they  would  be  when  imported  by  railway,  or 
bv   other  means  of  communication,  and  found  in  a  dwelling- 
ti'ouse  in  the  City ;  but  with  certain  forms  of  disease,  endemic 
or  epidemic  at  foreign  ports — which,  if  introduced,  might  be- 
wme  grave  soui-ces  of  danger  to  the  port  to  which  they  found 
access — special   powers  are  given   in  order  that  the   infected 
vesKlmay  be  detained  long  enough  for  the  sick  to  be  removed 
to  a  suitable  hospital,  the  vessel  to  be  properly  disinfected, 
ind  the  names  and  destinations  of  those  on  Board  ascertained. 
I     This  arrangement  obtains  in  the  case  of  plague,  cholera,  and 
I     yellow  fever,  in  regard  to  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
Ijgve  issued   comprehensive  and   stringent    Orders   which    are 
I      ctlcnlated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  cases. 
j        Speaking  broadly,  the  bability  of  infectious  sickness  to  spread 
I      in  any  city  is  limited  in  proijortion  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Hmitatjon  of  the  city.     The  broad  policy  of  prevention  wliich 
hai  been  ado[)ted  in  the  seaports  of  this  country,  has  been  to 
wnitate  the  city,  so  that  disease,  when  imported,  say  in  the 
IncabsHve   stage,   shall   find   no   favourable    habitat ;     conse- 
qnently  these  forms  of  disease  are  deprived  of  the  formidable 
character  which  they  assume  in  cities  in  which  the  sanitation 
(in  which  term  I  include  water  supply,  scavenging,  hospital 
iccomiQodation,  drainage,  character  of  the  houses,  and  the  like) 
iibid. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  a  large  section  of  the  popula- 
tion iu  great  seaports  is  of  a  shifting  and  variable  nature.  The 
tltmind  for  unskilled  labour  causes  the  congregation  in  sea- 
ports of  the  poorest  class  of  labourer;  employment  is  often 
iBegalar,  and  the  wages  consecjuently  uncertain ;  thriftlessness, 
ipiorance,  and  too  commonly  mtemperauce,  add  to  the  priva- 
tions to  which  the  casual  labourers  and  their  families  are  hable ; 
hu^  numbers  of  these  people  are  lodged  amidst  unwholesome 
inrronndings,  and  their  frequent  changes  of  abode  augment  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  tliem. 

These  classes  are  numerically,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 

sanitation,  extremely  important,  since  they  are  amongst  those 

"hose  mortality  is  highest,  are  most  liable  to  infection,  and 

niate  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  attention  of  the  sanitarian. 

Seaports  then  from  their  constitution  call  for  all  the  energies 
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which  can  be  pat  forward  to  safeguard  them  from  disease,  they 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
armour  which  knowledge  and  experience  provide. 

Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  perhaps  the  most 
troublesome  disease  to  deal  with  is  small-pox.  As  everybody 
knows,  there  is  only  one  efficient  preventive,  and  that  is  efficient 
vaccination. 

One  of  the  best  vaccinated  communities  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time  is  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  the  latest  published 
returns  shewing  that  only  4  per  cent,  of  children  whose  births 
are  registered  are  unaccounted  for  in  regard  to  vaccination. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  remarkable  immunity 
of  Liverpool  from  small-pox  has  been  owing.  These  results 
have  been  achieved  amongst  the  peculiar  population  to  which  I 
have  alluded  largely  through  the  medium  of  the  vaccination 
stations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  closure  of  the  vaccination  stations 
has  been  viewed  in  Liverpool  with  much  regret.  It  has  been 
found  recently  in  large  numbers  of  cases  that  between  the  date 
of  registration  of  birth  and  the  time  allowed  for  vaccination  a 
large  percentage  of  the  families  have  removed.  This  will  readily 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  migratory 
habits  of  this  class*  so  that  when  the  Vaccination  Officers  or  the 
Public  Vaccinator  visits  the  address  originally  given,  the  people 
have  gone  and  cannot  be  traced.  Another  fact  for  consideration 
is  that  out  of  400  birtlis  registered  consecutively  in  St.  Martin's 
Sub-District,  in  132  cases  the  person  registering  the  birth  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  even  in  these  School  Board  days,  so  the 
information  given  to  these  people  on  the  regulation  forms  is 
practically  valueless.  The  labouring  classes  have  been  trained 
tor  many  years  to  go  to  the  vaccination  stations,  and  even  now, 
long  after  the  closure  of  these  places,  people  continue  to  go, 
and  finding  them  closed  come  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination 
is  at  an  end. 

But  altogether  apart,  from  the  damage  which  will  ultimately 
result  to  the  public  health  from  any  large  neglect  of  vaccina- 
tion, there  comes  the  great  and  serious  damage  to  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  port,  since  the  presence  of  any  above  a 
small  number  of  cases  is  at  once  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
foreign  Consuls,  and  vessels  coming  from  an  infected  port  are 
liable  to  many  restrictions,  to  the  very  grave  prejudice  of  the 
trade. 

These  were  among  the  considerations  which  led  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  city  to  petition  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  cause  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  keep  open  the 
vaccination  stations,  the  Boards  of  Guardians  themselves  being 
particularly  desirous  to  do  so,  because  of  the  admirable  service 
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these  did  not  contribute  anything  at  all  towards  the  cost.  They  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  took  no  concern  as  to  the  kind  of  food 
the  sailor  got,  or  the  cleanliness  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed. 
Their  experience  in  Hull  was  that  the  number  of  vaccinations  had 
gone  up  enormously,  not  by  thousands  but  by  tens  of  thousands. 
In  one  place  of  business  alone  1,200  persons  were  vaccinated.  They 
found  that  vaccination  was  more  readily  conceded  to  by  the  public 
vaccinator  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people.  It  was  a  most  inconven- 
ient thing,  and  apart  from  its  inconvenience,  it  was  most  insanitary 
and  reprehensible  to  bring  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  together, 
some  with  whooping  cough,  some  with  measles,  some  with  skin 
diseases,  and  keeping  them  together  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours  a  day. 
It  was  much  more  sanitary,  convenient  and  effectual  for  the  public 
vaccinator  to  go  to  the  house,  taking  with  him  his  appliances. 

Councillor  Solomon  Cohen  (Hull)  said  they  required  greater 
co-operation  in  Port  Sanitary  matters,  considering  the  enormous 
benefits  conferred  upon  inland  towns  by  preventing  the  spread  of 
many  of  the  most  infectious  diseases.  The  inspection  and  supervision 
given  to  all  vessels  arriving,  not  only  those  from  infected  places, 
entailed  a  large  and  growing  expense  upon  local  authorities  wbuch  he 
thought  it  was  only  reasonable  should  be  met  by  Imperial  and  not 
by  local  taxation.  It  was  a  question  certainly  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer ;  it  therefore  behoved  all  Port 
Sanitary  authorities  to  bring  it  under  his  notice.  They  in  Hull  were 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the  Midlands  as  well  as  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire. 

Dr.  T.  Clabee  (Liverpool)  said  he  believed  Dr.  Hope  had  no 
intention  of  advocating  the  public  vaccination  station  as  an  entire 
substitute  for  vaccination  from  house  to  house.  His  contention  was 
that  as  these  stations  had  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  as  the 
population  of  Liverpool  was  so  very  migratory  and  as  many  of  the 
children  registered  could  not  be  traced  by  the  Vaccination  Officer  or 
the  Public  Vaccinator  it  would  be  well  in  the  interest  of  the  health 
of  Liverpool  that  these  places  should  be  allowed  to  exist.  He  could 
testify  from  personal  knowledge  that  many  of  these  people  had  gone 
to  private  dispensaries  where  vaccination  was  indifferently  performed. 
So  far  as  the  prevention  of  small-pox  was  concerned  vaccination  per- 
formed at  private  dispensaries  was  absolutely  worthless.  It  created 
a  feeling  of  security  where  none  should  exist.  One  other  point 
referred  to  was  the  callousness  of  ship  owners  as  regards  the  health 
of  and  accommodation  for  their  crews.  He  thought  possibly  the 
strictures  had  been  somewhat  too  severe.  There  was  the  ship 
owners  point  of  view.  He  had  to  compete  not  only  with  fellow 
shipowners  in  England,  but  what  was  now  a  very  serious  matter  with 
foreign  shipowners,  and  he  thought  experience  would  bear  him  out 
in  saying  that  the  accommodation  provided  by  British  shipowners 
was  infinitely  superior  to  that  provided  by  foreign  owners.  Then, 
again,  they  must  remember  that  a  large  number  of  foreign  nations 
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^vonce  the  intereiits  of  marine  commerce  subsidised  their 
to  iliere  a^ii  British  sbipowneni  were  somewhat  hundi- 
eapped,  uid  he  had  beard  the  Imperial  authority  subsidising  locat 
port  saaitarv  authorities  and  recognising  that  tbeir  work  was  in  tb*^ 
interest  of  the  general  community.  ToliU  mind  there  was  one  fatal 
objection  to  this,  and  that  was  that  Local  Government  Board  inter- 
ference would  follow  in  its  train. 


Councillor  J.  Chatbcbn  (Grimsby)  said  Dr.  Hope  bad  stated  that 
since  the  quarantine  disappeared,  legislation  had  stepped  iu  and  had 
given  them  special  powers  to  deal  with  plague,  cholera,  aud  yellow 
ferer.  Could  Dr.  Hope  see  his  way  to  advocate  the  same  preventive 
measures  being  taken  with  regard  to  small-pox.  They  had  heard 
from  Dr.  Fraaer  that  small-pos  had  broken  out  at  Hull  because 
ships  had  taken  it  there,  and  it  was  just  the  some  at  Grimsby.  They 
luM  had  several  cases  there,  and  in  each  instance  it  had  been  brought 
in  by  shipping.  The  porl  Haniiary  authority  took  note  of  the  cases, 
and  thanks  to  the  system  of  isolation  they  had  there,  they  were  able, 
to  some  extent,  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

Dr.   W,  CoLLiMUBiDOE  (fxmdon)   referred   to  the   question   of 

f>rwgn  competition  which  had  to  be  faced  hy  the  British  shipowner. 

He  could  not  understand  why  foreign  vessels  should  not  be  made 

fully  amenable  to  all  the  details  of  the  Public  Health  Act.     There 

WW  no  reason  u-hy  British  shipowners  should  be  unfairly  hnndicapped. 

The  Public  Health  Act  applii^d  equally  to  British  and  foreign  vessels 

wWie  lying  in  British  waters.     The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the 

case  ol  ''any  vessel  under  the  command  or  charge  of  any  officer 

"  Wring  Her  Majesty's  commission,  or  to   any  vessel    belonging 

"to  any  foreign  government."     Surely,   if   the  Public  Health  Ai-t 

n!U  to  be  enforced  on  the  British  vessel,  it  must  also  be  enforced  on 

llie  foreigner  who  is  iu  competition.     In  London  proceedings  had 

bwB  taken  in  many  such  cases. 

Conncillor  W.  H.  Ai-les  (Cardiff)  empliaf^izcd  the  point  made  as 
Iu  the  inconvenience  made  in  districts  whero  there  was  a  shifting 
insulation.  While  accepting  all  that  bad  been  said  about  the 
Duiauce  caused  by  house-to 'ho  use  vaccinaHon,  »<pecial  precautions 
«  necessary  where  populations  moved  about  so.  Ha  referred 
V  expense  that  the  ratepayers  of  Cardiff  were  |jut  to  in  regard  to 
""■rtricken  veaseb,  and  said  those  wealthy  people  living  in  the 
<  immediately  surrounding  Cardiff  got  off  absulutely  free  of 
»rt.  They  had  tried  lo  extend  tbeir  boundries,  but  had  failed. 
Then-ork  of  Port  Sanitary  authorities  was  surely  the  first  line  of 
defenre  of  the  countrj-,  and  he  should  like  a  very  strong  expression 
of  opinion  to  go  from  that  Congress  to  the  Government  that  they 
tbaaght  the  time  had  come  when  the  Government  should  consider 
the  matter  with  a  view  to  subsidising  local  authorities  in  protecting 
thf:  9ei  ports  of  the  country  from  infectious  diseases. 
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Dr.  E.  W.  Hope  (Lirerpool)  replied  that  the  diacussion  had 
been  extremely  interesting  and  had  served  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  different  places  required  different  treatment  in  these  special 
matters.  Conditions  applicable  to  Liverpool  were  not  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  Hull  or  Cardiff  or  other  places,  and  so  far 
as  the  question  of  vaccination  stations  was  concerned  a  greater 
necessity  for  them  no  doubt  existed  in  Liverpool  than  in  other 
places.  As  Dr.  Clark  had  said,  he  did  not  desire  to  make  vac- 
cination stations  everywhere  compulsory,  but  to  keep  them  in 
existence  in  towns  where  the  Guardians  and  the  sanitary 
authority  desired  them  and  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  and  would,  when  they  found  the 
station  shut  up,  think  that  vaccination  was  no  longer  in  force. 
The  objection  raised  in  regard  to  vaccination  stations  appeared  to 
him  to  have  no  weight  at  all.  If  it  was  improper  to  congregate  a 
number  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  vaccinated,  it 
was  equally  improper  to  perform  the  work  of  vaccination  in  a  small 
room  with  insanitary  surroundings.  With  reference  to  the  proposed 
contribution  from  the  State  towards  the  expenses  of  Port  Sanitary 
Authorities,  he  took  it  that  a  port  existed  not  altogether  for  the 
benefit  of  internal  parts  of  the  country,  but  also  distinctly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  it,  and  were  attracted  to  it  with  the 
object  of  gaining  a  livelihood  and  carrying  on  their  business,  and  who 
came  there  with  the  knowledge  that  there  were  risks  incidental  to 
the  port,  just  as  people  went  into  a  business  knowing  that  there 
were  risks  incidental  to  such  a  business.  He  imagined  that  sea- 
ports must  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  protecting  their  own 
community,  although  incidentally  the  country  generally  profited  by 
the  measures  adopted.  The  proposal  had  already  been  put  forward 
to  deal  with  small-pox  under  regulations  similar  to  those  governing 
plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  and  the  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed. Personally  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
separate  small-pox  from  the  other  forms  of  infectious  diseases 
common  to  the  country.  The  whole  discussion  had  been  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one,  and  had  served  to  ventilate  idiBas  on 
important  subjects. 


"  Precautions  against  tlie  Introduction  of  Small  Pox  on  Pasaeftger 
Shipsy'  by  Hebbebt  Williams,  M.D.  Lond.,  D.P.IL  Camb. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  mi^ht,  with  advantage,  have  been  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  all  ships,  whether  carrying  passengers  or 
not,  for  in  my  opinion  there  is  more  danger  from  cargo  vessels 
than  from  passenger  ships,  inasmuch  as  there  is  almost  invari- 
ably a  surgeon  carried  by  the  latter,  who  would  presumably 
diagnose  a  case  of  variola,  or,  at  all  events,  isolate  any  case  of 
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The  question  of  the  prevention  of  the  introdnction  of  small- 
pox by  passenger  ships  is  one  which  resolves  itself  into  : — 

(a)  Preventing  any  such  case  occurring  on  a  ship. 

(b)  Dealing  with  and  taking  adequate  precautions  to  pre- 

vent this  disease  spreading  when  it  occurs  on  board. 

With  regard  to  (a)  an  inspection  of  every  person  on  board 
at  the  port  of  departure  should  be  held  conjointly  by  the  port 
Medical  Officer  and  the  ship's  surgeon.  This  inspection  should 
not  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  cases  of  small-pox, 
but  should  extend  so  as  to  ascertain  those  persons  who  have 
been  vaccinated,  revaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  with  an  account 
of  the  number  and  distinctness  of  the  marks  of  the  cicatrices 
in  the  case  of  those  vaccinated. 

Vaccination  should  be  urged  and  performed  at  once  before 
the  ship  sails,  in  the  case  of  all  unprotected  persons.  There 
should  also  be  a  daily  inspection  of  all  unprotected  persons,  and 
the  ship  should  carry  an  ample  supply  of  glycerinated  calf 
lymph,  reliable  in  quality. 

At  ports  of  call,  where  infection  may  be  met  with,  only 
those  persons  adequately  protected  by  vaccination  should  be 
allowed  to  land,  unless  that  is  their  port  of  destination. 

The  ship's  surgeon  should  inspect  all  men,  and  examine 
natives  and  stevedores  who  go  on  board  for  the  purpose  of 
coaling,  with  a  view  to  detect  cases  of  slight  small-pox  amongst 
them. 

An  offi(;er  should  be  constantly  on  duty  at  the  gangway,  and 
should  inspect  the  face  of  each  person  coming  on  board. 
No  one  with  an  eruption,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  allowed 
on  board  until  he  has  been  seen  by  the  ship's  doctor,  and  tlie 
nature  of  such  eruption  ascertained. 

Should  a  case  of  small-pox  unfortunately  occur  during  the 
voyage,  it  should  at  once  be  isolated.  The  best  place  for  this 
purpose  is  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  preferably  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  poop,  where  a  small  temporary  hospital  shoula  be 
constructed. 

Each  vessel  should  cany  materials  for  this  temporary 
hospital,  which  should  be  constructed  chiefly  of  corrugated  iron, 
witn  wooden  joists  and  flttings.  If  this  hospital  were  con- 
structed and  taken  to  pieces,  each  piece  being  numbered,  it 
could  be  easily  fitted  up  in  an  hour  or  so,  temporary  accommo- 
dation for  the  patient  or  patients  bein^found  perhaps  in  one  of 
the  boats  slung  over  the  quarter.  This  hospital  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  not  only  the  patient  or 
patients,  but  the  attendant. 

The  food  and  other  necessaries  could  be  conveyed  lx>  a  part 


of  the  deck,  say  ten  feet  from  the  hospital,  and  fetched  from 

there  by  the   attendant.      When   returned    tliey   should    be 

iintnsrsed  in  a.  bucket   containing  some-  ellieient  disinfectant. 

(^erlain  articlea — e.y.,  plates,  dishes,  knives,  and  forks— might 

be  kept  in  the  hospital  for  the  nse  of  the  patient  and  attendant. 

A  Bteam  disinfector  should  be  carried  on  board  all  passenger 

sHips.     Tlie  place  occupied  by  the  patient  before  removal  to 

lioepita!  should  be  adequately  disinfected.     Efforts  should  be 

mft'lc  to  vacciuate  and  revacciuate  all  persons  on  board,  more 

especially  tliose  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection.     These 

latter  should  be  removed  to  a  separate  part  of  the  ship   and 

confined    there   during    the   incubation    period,    unless    they 

Cffliient  to  be  and  are  successfully  vaccinated. 

Tlie  captiuu  should  have  power  to  send  ashore  without  com- 
pensation all  those  persons  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  protective  properties  of  vaccination,  unless,  of  course,  they 
haTe  been  revaccinated  within  seven  years. 

TLis  may  seem  a  harsb  measure,  but  when  the  diffusive 
properties  of  the  contagion  of  small-pox  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  when  a  case  occurs  on  a  ship,  where  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  away  from  tlie  risk  of  infection, 
those  people,  who  are  willing  to  undergo  the  inconvenience 
of  vnccination  thus  protecting  themselves  and  minimising 
the  risk  of  spreading  the  disease  amongst  their  friends,  should 
receive  tlie  protection  from  sucli  risk  which  would  be  afforded 
by  the  ifmoval  of  all  those  persons  who  are  liable  to  contract 
dli  disease,  i.e.,  those  persons  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protective  powpr  of  vaccination. 

On  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  any  fiort  in  this  country  on  wliich  a 
taseof  small-pox  has  occurred,  an<l  as  a  very  large  percentage 
of  slilps  carrying  passengers  also  carry  a  surgeon,  a  case  of 
imtll-pox  should  not  escape  detection,  the  port  authorities 
*oald  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  on  arrival.  No  person 
should  be  allowed  to  board  or  leave  the  vessel  without  per- 
miaioii  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  meaical 
officer  of  the  local  authority  shoidd  have  power  to  confine 
every  person  to  tlie  ship  until  the  cases  have  been  removed, 
and  lie  has  satisiied  himself  by  inspection  that  no  other  cases 
have  occurred  on  board.  Vaccination  should  be  offered  to  each 
persoii.  Bach  person  with  their  clothing  should  be  disinfected 
tefore  leaving. 

Ou  arrival  of  any  vessel  in  this  country  from  any  port  where 
tmall-pox  exists,  or  is  suspected  to  exist,  she  should  not  receive 
prati(|ue  until  she  has  been  visited  by  a  medical  officer,  and  he 
Wsatiseed  himself  that  there  haa  not  been  a  case  of  variola 
on  board  during  the  voyage. 
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The  vessels  would  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Those  where  no  case  has  occurred. 

2.  Those  where  variola  exists  or  has  existed  on  board. 

1.  In  the  former  case  if  the  voyage  from  the  suspected  port 
has  lasted  say,  fifteen  days,  and  there  is  no  illness,  the  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed;  and  if  she  is  less  than  fifteen  days 
from  port,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  unprotected  persons 
should  be  taken  and  notified  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  theplace  to  which  they  are  proceeding. 

2.  Where  variola  has  occurred,  or  exists,  the  first  step  is  to 
moor  the  vessel  at  some  appointed  place,  remove  the  sick  to 
hospital,  land  all  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
patients,  for  purposes  of  disinfection  and  vaccination. 

Vaccination  should  be  offered  to  all  persons  on  board,  and  a 
record  made  of  their  protective  condition,  as  ascertained,  by 
date  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  number  and  distinct^ 
ness  of  cicatrices. 

The  name  and  address  of  all  persons  on  board  should  be  taken 
for  transmission  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  place  to 
which  they  are  proceeding ;  such  notification  should  inform  him 
as  to  t}ie  nature  of  the  disease  to  which  the  passenger  has  been 
exposed  and  the  protective  condition  of  such  passenger. 

All  effects  infected  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  infected  should  be  landed  and  disinfected  by  heat. 

In  investigating  cases  of  reported  illness  on  board  ship,  there 
are  two  symptoms  which  are  common  at  the  onset  of  small-pox 
and  which  are  reported  under  different  names  by  the  captain. 
I  refer  to — Rigors  and  pain  in  the  back. 

A  common  sea  complaint  is  a  cold,  and  this  term  is  applied 
by  the  captain  to  all  mose  who  shiver  and  complain  of  feeling 
unwell. 

Another  thing  complained  of  is  lumbago,  so  that  where  cases 
of  illness  are  reported  with  the  two  symptoms  of  cold  or  freezing 
and  lumbago  they  should  be  invariably  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation by  a  medical  officer. 

In  the  Port  of  London  there  is  always  a  medical  officer  on 
duty  at  Gravesend,  who  accompanies  the  officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs  to  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  and  so  every 
case  of  illness  or  suspected  illness  is  investigated  by  him ;  but 
in  many  out-ports  the  sole  protection  rests  in  the  veracity  of 
the  captain,  and  on  the  intelhgence  and  discretion  of  the  customs 
officer.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  captain  can  always 
shelter  himself  ,  when  detected,  in  not  reporting  a  case  of  iUneas, 
which  turns  out  to  be  some  infectious  disorder,  behind  the 
statement  ^thsLt  he  is  not  a  doctor,"  and  that  this  also  applies  to 


the  boarding  officer,  who  is  frequently  a  customs  boatman  or  a 
ooastguard,  and  whose  object  generally  is  to  get  through  his  spell 
of  duty  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as  possible,  it  cannot  be 
too  promptly  recognised  that  where  there  is  not  a  medical  officer 
present,  the  protection  from  the  introduction  of  infectious  dis- 
orders ia  a  very  slisht  barrier  indeed. 

I,  therefore,  desire  to  bring  before  this  meeting  the  desira- 
bility of  the  Local  Government  Board  adding  sniall-pox  to  the 
diseases  of  plague,  j-ellow  fever,  and  cholera,  as  regulated  by 
their  Order. 

Additions  should  be  made  by  enforcing  vaccination  of  all 
unprotected  persons  who  have  been  directly  exposed  to  risk  of 
infection.  Heavy  penalties  for  any  captain  or  surgeon  wlio 
fails  to  report  every  case  of  illness  which  has  occnrren  on  board 
during  the  voyage  should  be  inflicted. 

A  comparison  of  small-pox,  with  the  three  diseases  before 
mentioned,  is  interesting. 

The  guiding  principle  wliich  the  Government  of  this  country 
bad  in  opposing  quarantine  and  substituting  the  system  of 
medical  inspection,  removal  to  hos|>itaI,  disinfection  and  noti- 
fication, was  tiie  knowledge  that  owing  to  improved  conditions 
of  sanitation,  to  use  this  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  mean- 
iDg  if  a  single  case  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  or  cholera,  did  pass 
through  the  cordon  at  our  [lorts,  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  propagation  and  growth  of  these  diseases  have  been  so  dimi- 
nished that  the  material  for  its  growth  into  an  epidemic  doc3 
not  exist,  so  that  medical  inspection  at  our  ports  suffices ;  but : 
How  does  it  stand  with  small-pox  ! 

Owing  to  the  apathy,  indifference,  not  to  say  fanaticism,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  |>olitica]  element  into  tlie  question,  there 
are  at  present  large  numbers  of  children  especially  unprotected 
by  vaccination,  and  if  a  mild  case  of  variola  were  imparted  and 
bronght  into  contact  with  some  of  these  children,  there  ore  all 
the  elements  present  for  a  large  epidemic;  and  when  one 
remembers  tiie  large  mortality  amongst  unprotected  children, 
and  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  titose  attacked  by  variola, 
even  if  they  recover,  are  so  marked  and  disfigured  as  to  con- 
siderably diminish  their  commercial  value  as  citizens  of  this 
great  empire. 
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Dr.  W.  CoLLiNOBiDGE  (London)  said  he  could  conceive  that  an 
arrangement  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  Dr.  Harker's  suggestion 
would  be  of  immense  value  in  a  port  where  thej  had  to  deal  with 
smooth  water,  and  could  bring  the  launch  alongside  a  vessel  and 
allow  her  to  remain  sufficiently  long  for  disinfection  to  be  carried 
out,  and  some  ports  in  England  were  so  constituted  that  that  would 
be  the  proper  and  efficient  way  of  dealing  with  the  question :  but 
there  were  other  ports  where  it  would  not  be  possible  in  anjrthing 
like  rough  weather.  Dr.  Harker  laid  great  stress  on  the  point  of 
time.  Everything  in  regard  to  dealing  with  ships  and  shipping  was 
a  question  of  expense,  and  time  is  money,  so  that  when  one  talked 
about  keeping  a  vessel  two  days  for  a  case  of  small-pox  the  thing 
became  utterly  and  absolutely  impracticable.  That  would  mean  de- 
taining twelve  large  vessels  at  Gravesend,  say,  in  a  crowded  tideway. 
There  was  only  one  way  of  doing  it,  either  they  must  take  the  ship 
to  the  disinfector  or  take  the  disinfector  to  the  ship,  and  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  port  roust  decide  which  of  these  two 
courses  was  to  be  adopted.  At  Gravesend  they  could  not  bring  the 
disinfector  to  the  ship,  while,  on  the  Tyne,  this  could  be  easily  done. 

Alderman  Dr.  Ebaseb  (Hull)  thought  that  if  some  scheme  such 
as  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Harker  could  be  carried  out,  a  great  good 
would  be  done.  He  thought  if  there  was  some  scheme  of  taking 
unvaccinated  people  and  vaccinating  them  on  board  ship,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

Councillor  Millington  (Hull)  said  they  found  the  laimch  they 
had  in  use  a  great  expense.  In  looking  at  Dr.  Harker's  plan  he 
thought  some  better  accommodation  should  be  found  for  the  crew. 
Dr.  Collingridge  had  referred  to  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in 
sanitary  work,  and  that  was  vested  interests,  but,  of  course,  he  was 
picturing  what  would  happen  if  this  arrangement  were  carried  out. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Daniels  (Whitstable)  said  he  had  often  been  struck 
by  Dr.  Collingridge's  activity  on  the  Thames,  and  he  knew  something 
about  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  He  had  the  management  of  something 
like  forty  coasting  vessels,  and  he  knew  it  had  been  the  case  where  a 
coaster  had  carried  small-pox  from  Scotland  to  the  South  ot  England. 
Although  there  was  every  vigilance  and  activity  in  the  principal  ^orts 
of  the  country,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  smaller  ports  were  entirely 
neglected.  He  instanced  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  crew  of  a  small 
coasting  vessel,  nk  ho  was  sickening  with  the  small-po^E,  went  ashore, 
spent  the  evening  at  the  local  public-house,  and  in  a  short  time  no 
less  than  thirteen  cases  of  small-pox  were  traced  to  that  one  house. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hahkbb  (Tynemouth)  replied  on  the  whole  of  the 
discussion,  and  elaborated  his  description  of  the  launch.  He  said 
the  saving  of  time  was  of  great  importance  to  both  shipowners  and 
to  the  Port  Sanitary  officials,  and  he  believed  that  with  his  launch 


t  vessel  would  be  disinfected  as  efficiently  as  by  the  present  methods 
in  one-lhird  or  a  quarter  of  the  time.  No  infected  ciotbing  need  be 
takea  asliore  fur  disinfection,  and,  while  the  vessel  was  absolutely 
di^infectt^d,  she  net-d  not  have  had  any  connection  with  the  shore,  and 
that  was  a  moat  important  point.  A  luuni-h  of  thia  description 
mold  cost  .fl.OOU;  a  launch  for  ambulnJice  purpoe^s  alone  would 
TOslfrom  il,3U0  to  Xl,400. 


"  What  cati  toe  do  to  impmee  Jack'^  lot,"  by  Miss  E.  Bell. 
ABSTRACT. 


"A  LIFE  of  practical  and  volnntarv  banishment,"  such  is  the 
lifeottlie  sailor.  Hereto-day;  gone  to-morrow.  Whattimeor 
opportuiiity  has  he  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessing  which 
an  Englinliman  regards  as  his  birthright?  A  very  £sau,  he 
KMDU  the  world,  and  is  scorned  for  his  nomadic  tendencies  by 
those  who  cannot  know  what  Ins  deprivations  must  be. 

I  tbink,  were  it  necessary  for  me  to  excuse  myself  for 
intrwlucing  Jack  as  he  reall;/  is  to  your  notice,  that  excuse 
could  be  foand  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  which  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  literally  teemed  with  accounts  of 
frightful  trials  and  noble  deeds  of  daring.  Huddled  into  the 
most  inconvenient  quarter  of  the  ship,  oadly  ventilated  and 
"orse  lighted;  open  to  the  incursions  of  his  comrades  at  any 
time  day  or  night.  Too  often  dirty  and  evil  smelling,  in  this 
nninviling  abode  what  chance  has  the  ordinary  seaman  to 
practice  those  methods  of  order  and  cleanliness  which  we  ashore 
consider  indispensable?  But,  argue  some  of  the  owners  we 
iave changed  all  that;  we  have  built  baths,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  started  a  library  for  the  men,  and  they  do  not  appreciate 
it  All  honour  to  the  owners  who  hare  instituted  these  reforms, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  if  the  men  do  not  at  present  appreciatt- 
these  improvements  it  is  a  pitiful  indication  that  bad  conditions 
liwe  produced  an  indifference  to  sanitary  and  social  ameliora- 
tions in  the  older  men  of  which  the  rising  generation  of  seamen 
«ill  te  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves. 

If  the  following  recommendations  were  carried  out,  I  venture 
to  say  the  health  of  all  aboard  ship  would  be  vastly  improved  : 
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1.  Some  provision  (especially  on  boats  carrying  a  certain 
number  of  passengers)  for  bathing. 

2.  Separate  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  cook  and  steward. 
In  some  cases  these  Juwe  berths  either  amidship  or  aft ;  bnt  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  cook  to  sleep  m  the  forecastle, 
and  he  is  scarcely  ready  to  turn  out  at  four  o'clock  the  following 
morning — it  must  be  remembered  that  the  forecastle  is  the 
meal-room,  concert-room,  and  general  habitat  of  all  the  men. 

3.  The  provision  of  a  certificated  cook  and  steward  for  every 
sea-going  vessel,  so  that  the  food,  plentiful  in  quantity,  may  be 
prepared  in  a  more  wholesome  and  appetising  manner.  And  in 
this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  say  another  port — ue.^  Hull — is 
starting  a  nautical  scnool  of  cookerj^  from  which  properly 
qualified  cooks  may  be  procured.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before 
many  years  have  passed,  every  port  of  any  importance  will  have 
its  own  nautical  school  of  cookery.  Those  at  present  in  exist- 
ence, but  four — !.«.,  Tyne,  at  North  Shields ;  Liondon,  at  the 
Sailors'  Home,  Wells  Street ;  Hull,  at  the  Sailors*  Rest ;  and 
Liverpool,  in  Colquitt  Street-— are  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  demand  for  certificated  men  required  throughout  the  country. 

4.  The  regular  and  systematic  inspection  otprovisions  aboard 
ship  by  qualified  persons.  There  is  a  clause  tnat  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  inspect  provisions ;  but  the  small  number  of 
officials  employed  and  the  restrictions  of  Legislature  making 
it  not  only  difficult,  but  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  seize 
offending  provisions.  Except  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  public 
nuisance  under  this  clause  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance,  I  would  here  humbly  suggest  that  properly- 
trained  lady  inspectors  would  do  the  work  not  only  as 
efficiently,  but  with,  shall  I  say,  more  tact.  Were  the  pro- 
visions inspected  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  not 
only  to  the  little  family  aboard  ship,  but  also  to  the  owner^ 
who  would  have  an  official,  free  of  cost  to  himself,  looking  after 
his  interests  in  seeing  that  he  did  not  pay  for  provisions  which 
were  never  put  aboard,  and  the  general  public  as  well.  So 
true  is  it  that  the  welfare  of  one  is  intimately  blended  with 
the  well-being  of  all. 

5.  The  teaching  of  ambulance  to  the  sailors,  and  the  proper 
use  of  such  drugs  as  are  sent  aboard.  The  Board  of  Trade 
order  certain  remedial  agents  to  be  carried,  but  the  average  sea 
captain  knows  little  of  their  use  and  application.  The  com- 
mander of  every  vessel  has  the  well-bemg  and  well-doing  of 
every  member  of  the  crew  absolutely  under  his  control  whilst 
at  sea.  I  would  suggest  that  ships'  officers  before  taking  their 
master's  certificate  show,  at  all  events,  a  knowledge  of  simple 
remedies  in  cases  of  accident  or  sickness.    In  large  vessels^ 


where  a  sorgeon  is  carried,  tliis  may  be  less  needed;  but  witli 
the  balk  of  our  trading  skips  the  captain  is  the  sole  authority, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  he  should  bf 
fitted  to  his  post.  Many  a  jioor  fellow  has  lived  a  painful  life 
or  gone  to  a  premature  death,  because  human  life  and  its 
preservation  was  of  less  importance  than  the  safe  carriage  and 
disposal  of  cargo. 

IJ,  On  the  question  of  s|«ice  in  tlio  forecastle,  and  not  only 
the  forecastle,  but  also  the  officers'  quarters,  I  need  say 
nothing.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  less  than  we  allow  bi 
oar  workhouse  inmates,  or  worse  criminals.  I  might  mention 
that  some  firms  are  taking  the  matter  boldly  in  hand,  giving 
their  men  greater  spaceage,  also  a  mess-room,  and  last. 
bat  not  least,  each  officer  a  separate  sleeping  cabin. 
NVhen  we  consider  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  merchant 
ships'  officers  come  from  refined  homes,  I  think  it  must  be 
CTident  to  all  who  understand  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
many  boats,  that  we  shall  not  much  longer  have  this  class  of 
men  to  draw  upon  unless  we  improve  their  conditions  aboard 
ship,  as  to  food,  accommodation,  sanitation,  and  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. When  building  new  vessels,  I  liave  been  assured  by  botli 
builders  and  owners,  that  the  extra  cost  of  such  improvements 
would  be  infinitesimal. 

To  sura  up.  1  cannot  help  thinking  were  the  conditions 
ibo&rd  ship  improved  as  suggested,  we  should  hear  less  of  the 
''Disappearance  of  the  British  Sailor,"  the  manning  question, 
nid  BO  forth.  The  health  of  the  men  would  be  improved,  aiitl 
if  we  teach  the  men  to  respect  themselves,  we  are  making 
better  men  of  them,  and  consequently  better  sailors. 

I  cannot  remember  where  the  follovring  verse  occurs,  but  it 
nther  aptly  describes  the  situation  ; — 

•  "Tbe  Ltitd  let  ttie  house  of  s  brute  lo  the  eoul  of  a  mao  : 

AuA  the  man  said, '  Am  I  jour  debtor  ?  ' 
Tbe  Lord  answered, '  Not  yet,  but  make  it  as  clean  as  you  can. 
And  then  I  will  find  you  a  betier.'" 


Mr.  J.  B.  Danxels  (Wbitstable)  as  a  sailing  ship  master  referred 
to  the  importance  of  members  of  the  crew  being  taught  "  first  aid  " 
anil  ambulance  work,  and  mentioned  a  ease  where  a  man  had  died 
simply  through  there  being  no  one  on  board  who  cou!d  administer 
"firet  aid."  He  suggested  that  all  coimties  which  had  a  seaboard 
indKaports  should  see  that  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of 
tbe  (eapective  County  Councils  should  make  "  first  aid  ''  one  of  th« 
lubjects  of  education,  and  that  sailors  should  be  taught  this  as  well 
u  other  subjects  that  are  taught  to  landsmen. 
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Mr.  Spooneb  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  inspection  of  food, 
and  said  that  on  all  ships  sailing  to  foreign  ports  there  should 
be  someone  who  had  passed  an  examination  in  administering  "  first 
aid/'  and  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  was  to  see  that  mates, 
when  applying  for  a  master's  certificate,  produced  evidence  that  they 
had  passed  such  an  examination.  At  present,  if  they  had  passed 
that  examination,  the  fact  was  endorsed  on  the  master^s  certificate, 
and  it  might  have  a  good  effect  in  getting  them  appointments. 

Alderman  J.  Fobteb  Spenob  (Tynemouth)  spoke  of  his  personal 
knowledge  of  Miss  Bell's  work,  and  said  the  subject  of  her  paper  was 
really  a  national  question,  and  one  which  affected  the  health  of  our 
sailors  very  much — more  than  any  of  them  thought.  Befening  to  the 
importance  of  efHcient  cooking,  the  speaker  said  that  great  quantities 
of  food  were  thrown  overboard  simply  because  they  were  spoilt  in  the 
cooking.  If  they  could  only  get  shipowners  to  take  up  this  question, 
and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  could  by  any  means  see  their  way  to  make 
it  compulsory  that  the  cook  of  a  vessel  should  hold  a  certificate  of 
efficiency  a  great  deal  would  have  been  achieved.  Bad  cooking  was, 
no  doubt,  a  principal  factor  in  the  illness  of  seamen. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  CONGRESS 
HELD  AT  SGHTHAMPTON,  1899. 


Recommendations  made  in  Section  I. : — 
*^at  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  early  recognition  and  the 
of  Tuberculosis  as  well  as  of  certain  other  coiumnnicable 
ould  be  eiptidittHl  and  made  aurer  were  a  rudimentarj' 
Ige  of  the  laws  that  govern  tbe  spread  of  infective  diseases 
fly  taught  in  all  achooJa  throughout  the  country." 

Decision  of  Council.— That  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Education  Department,  as  a  corollary  to  the  memorial  re- 
cently sent  by  the  Council,  emphasing  the  desirability  of  giving 
instraction  in  schools  in  the  Laws  of  Health  and  Disease, 

"That  this  meeting  in  view  of  the  resolution  it  has  just  passed 
requests  the  Council  of  the  Sunitary  Institute  to  draw  the  alt«ntioa 
ot  ite  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  to  the  good  likely  to 
follow  the  prmitical  adoption  in  rate-aided  schools  of  the  proposal 
NDtained  in  the  first  resolutioo." 

"That  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  be  recommended  to 
endHTour  to  secure  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other  Associations 
tnd  Societies  interested  in  the  subject." 

"Ttat  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  to  make  a  representation  to  Goveniment  that  it  is  at  the 
present  time  of  great  importance  to  the  health  and  trade  of  the 
empire  that  a  Commission  consisting  of  experienced  Physicians, 
Epidemiotogists  and  Bacteriologists,  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
Contioent  and  study  on  the  spot  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  present 
outbreak  of  Plague  in  its  epidemiological,  prophyUctic,  and  curative 
ispKta  as  modiiied  by  its  conditions  in  Europe,  and  that  immediate 
^p9  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  provide  such  a  supply 
o'  flaSkioe's  prophylactic  and  the  other  curative  serums,  as  will 
meet  the  urgent  wants  of  our  seaports." 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  be  recommended  to 
"•Se  the  Govemmeut  to  undertake  a  scheme  _for  the  reduction  o£  the 
preToleace  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis." 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  be  recommended  to 
Bndeavour  to  secure  simitar  action  on  the^  part  of  other  Associations 
^od  Societies  interested  in  the  Subject." 

Sedflioaof  Council— To  make  representation  to  the  Goveru- 
*Oent  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  embodying  the  substance  of 
the  resolutions  bearing  on  the  subject. 
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Recommendation  made  in  Section  III. — 

*'  That  this  Section  request  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
to  consider  the  advisabQity  of  requesting  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  relax  the  requirement  they  usually  make,  insisting  on 
District  Councils  providing  land  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  effluents 
(before  sanctioning  loans  for  sewage  disposal  purposes),  in  cases  in 
which  efficient  contact  beds  are  arranged  for." 

Decision  of  GoonciL — That  it  appears  inopportune  to  take 
action  until  the  Royal  Commission^  now  sitting,  has  reported. 

Recommendations  made  in  the  Conference  op 
Municipal.  Representatives  : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  Licensing  of  Common 
Lodging  Houses  should,  in  the  interest  of  Public  Health,  be  subjected 
to  Annual  Revision,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  any 
steps  necessary  to  further  this  proposal. 

Decision  of  GoundL — To  approve  the  recommendation,  and  to 
forward  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  desirability  of 
establishing  Joint  Committees  for  Watershed  Areas  is  necessary,  and 
they  recommend  to  the  Council  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  that  they 
should  further  the  objects  proposed  in  Major  Flower's  paper  by 
action  in  proper  quarters." 

Decision  of  Council. — This  recommendation  had  already 
been  approved  and  acted  upon  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference on  River  Pollution  convened  by  the  Institute  in  Feb., 
1899. 

Recommendation  made  in  the  CoNFEaENCB  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Schools: — 

"That  this  Conference  begs  to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  The 
Sanitary  Institute  to  recommend  the  Council  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Schools  Association,  to  take  under  consideration  the  protection  of 
School  Milk  Supplies,  and  if  they  approve  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
recommendations  for  this  purpose." 

Decision  of  GoundL — To  communicate  with  the  Society  on 

the  subject. 

Recommendations  made  in  the  Conference  of 

veterinarr  inspectors: — 

''  That  the  Council  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  be  recommended  to 
urge  the  Government  to  undertake  a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
prevalence  of  Tuberculosis." 

Decision  of  OoundL — That  the  recommendation  is  covered  by 
previous  resolutions. 
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"That  the  C[>uncU  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  bo  recommended  to 
urge  the  Government  to  take  steps  by  which  the  adoption  o(  the 
Provisions  of  the  Covs-sheds,  Dairies,  and  Milk  Shops  Order  should 
be  made  compulsory  by  the  Local  Authorities.' 

Decision  of  CoonciL — That  the  recommendation  appears  to 
have  been  framed  under  some  misconception  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law. 


ARTICLES    RELATmG    TO    PtlBLIC    HEALTH, 

&pp«ariDg  in  tlie  chief  Brltisb  and  Foreign  ImiatJi  and  Trajisactlons. 

Alttmctn  of  Titles  clansijied  in  (/a>  List  under  the  followiwj 

heaiHiign  : — 

Science  In  Relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Hygiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Building  Materials.  Construction,  and  Machinery. 

Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 


Sdence  in  relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Coles,  C,  M.D.     The  Bacillus  of  Influenza.     British  Medical 

Journal,  4th  November,  1899,  p.  1284. 

Tie  methods  of  eiamining  sputum  For  the  bacillus,  are  discussed 
tcptber  with  the  question  whether  it  can  be  recognised  with 
tuffinent  certainty  to  render  clinical  aid  in  doubtful  caaet. 

Maxwell,  J.  L.,  M.B,  The  Relation  of  Bacillus  Coli  Comm 
DDLS  to  other  Organisms  in  the  Urine.  British  Meicald 
Journal,   25th  November,  1899,  p.  1472. 

CttM  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  bacillus 
cdi,  Bithough  it  may  not  be  a  primary  cause  of  infection  in  bladder 
influnnistions,  is  frequently  found  to  entirely  replace  cocci. 

WoHLHAXN,  A.  S.,  M,D.     Bacteriology  of   Rheumatic  and 
Allied  Diseases.      Biitish  Medical  Journal,  lltli  November, 
18!*9,  p.  1348. 
A  summary  is  given  of  the  results  obtained  by  numerous  inveatiga- 

•Ofs  R9  ti)  the   bocteriologj-   of  acute   rheumatism   and    pernicious 

vthrilii. 

Kemsa,  Ad.    Asterionella.   Une  fitude  de  biologie  hydrologique. 

La  Tedmologif  s-mitaire,  1  Decembre,  1899.  p.  221. 

An  investigation  of  asterionella :  its  presence  and  efEects  upon 
4intiDg  water ;  analysis. 

TOI,.  m.      gABT  I.  O 
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Lewkowitsch,  J.,  Ph.D.  The  Meaning  of  the  Acetyl  Value 
in  Fat  Analysis.     The  Analyst^  December,  1899,  p.  319. 

A  continuation  of  a  paper  on  *'  The  Acetyl  value,*  read  before  the 
Society  ot  Chemical  Industry  in  1897.  Further  explanatory  direc- 
tions of  the  processes  employed,  and  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments are  given  in  the  present  paper. 

WiJS,  J.  J.  A.  On  the  Determination  of  the  Iodine  Value. 
The  Aimlyet^  February,  1900,  p.  31. 

Deals  with  the  *'  iodine  values  "  of  different  oils. 

Welburx,  E.  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.G.S.  Geology  :  Its  Practical 
Application  in  Sanitation.  The  Journal  of  State  itedidnf. 
December,  1899,  p.  777. 

Sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title. 

Bastianelli,  Dr.,  and  BiouAifE,  Dr.  A.  Malaria  and 
Mosquitoes.     The  Lancet^  13th  January,  1900,  p.  79. 

The  question  of  the  part  played  by  mosquitoes  in  the  propagation 
of  malaria  is  discussed,  and  bints  as  to  preventive  measures  are 
given  which  are  founded  upon  observations  and  experiments  as  to 
causation. 

Bebry,  H.  Poole,  M.B.  Summer  Diarrhoea :  Its  Probable 
Cause.     The  Lancet^  21st  October,  1899,  p.  1090. 

Arguments  are  introduced  which  favour  the  theory  that  summer 
diarrhoea  is  a  specific  fever,  due  to  an  organism  which  is  located  in 
the  soil,  its  growth  being  dependent  upon  a  certain  soil  temperature. 

Buchanan,  W.  J.,  M.B.  Dysentery  as  a  Terminal  Symptom 
of  Disease  in  the  Tropics.  British  Medical  Journal^  9th 
September,  1899,  p.  653. 

A  short  history  of  twenty-eight  cases  is  given,  and  the  question  i^ 
afterwards  discussed  by  Drs.  Manson,  Macleod,  and  Sambon. 

Campbell,  Colin,  M.R.C.S.  The  Technique  of  Vaccination. 
British  Medical  Journal  2nd  September,  1899,  p.  578. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  public  vaccinators  in  carrying  out 
the  Local  Government  Board  instructions  under  the  new  Vaccination 
Act  are  discussed,  and  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  how  they  may 
best  be  overcome. 

Crosse,  W.  H.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  The  Histology  and  Preven- 
tion of  Black-water  Fever.  The  Lancet^  6th  January,  1900, 
p.  11. 

The  Author  differs  from  Kock  in  considering  that  Uack-water  fever 
is  not  due  to  malaria  parasites,  and  describes  the  disease  as  an  intoxi- 
cation of  malarial  origin.    To  prevent  malaria  the  only  practicable 


means  ii  to  God,  if  possible,  an  animal  which  is  Inimical  to  the  mos- 
quito, and  introduce  it  into  mukriol  districts.  To  prevent  black-water 
fever  attend  to  general  health,  tukuquimne,  and  leave  malarial  district. 

Duckworth,   Sir  Dvce,  M.D.      Notes  on  a  Case  in  which 
Antityphoid  Inoculations  were  practised.      British   Medical 
Journal,  I8th  November,  18S)9,  p.  1407. 
The  BTmptoms  are  described  which  followed  two  inoculations,  in 

two  cues  the  linger  blood  gave  Widal's  reaction. 

Forbes-Leslie,  W.,  M.B.      The  Typhoid  Fe^cr  of  Malarial 
Countries :  Some  Keniarks  antl  Suggestions  on  ita  Pathology 
and  Treatment.     T/i.f  Lanctt,  2rith  October.  1899,  p.  1153. 
Variation  in  symptoms  attributed  to  mataria.     Malarial  enteric 

fevur  not  so  fatal  ati   Euri^pean ;  convalescence  is  moro  rapid  and 

perforation  oF  intestine  is  rare. 

FowLEK,  J.  K.,  M.D.     The  Arrest  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Tlit  Lamet,  12th  August,  1899,  p.  399. 

Figures  are  given  of  post-mortem  records  in  proof  of  the  compara- 
tive frequent  recovery  from  pulmonary  phthiBtB ;  the  process  oE 
Inkling  of  the  lung  tissue  is  discussed,  the  open  air  treatment  is 
■dvoe^ed. 

GsoTES,  Jos,,  M.B..  and  others.  A  Discussion  on  the  Personal 
Communication  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  Measures  available 
for  its  Prevention.  British  Medical  Journal,  2nd  September, 
1899, 1..  am. 

Hughes,  M.  Lewis,  L.R.(J.P.,  and  Hbalky,  C.  W.  It., 
LILC.P.  .\n  Acute  Epidemic  of  (jj astro-enteritis  attributed 
biFood  Poisoning.  The  Lance t,it]\  November,  1899,  p.  1223. 
More  than  thirty  cases,  of  which  three  proved  fatal,  chee^te  being 

totpected,  although  not  proved  to  be  the  cause, 

HCTCHIXSON.  W.,  M.D.  The  Local  Distributiou  of  Tubercle 
in  varioas  Species.  British  Medical  Journal,  Ilth  November, 
1839,  p.  1350. 

The  question  is  discussed  and  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  chiefly  as 
tkrrault  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
LoDdon. 

Kiiadfir,  Joseph  db.  School  Attendance  and  the  Propagation 
of  Croup-Diphtheria.  The  Journal  of  Stale  Medicine,  Feb- 
ruary, lyOO,  p.  106. 

Sufficiently  iudicatt'd  by  title. 
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Maoleod,  Kenneth,  M.D.  On  Thermic  Fever  (so-calleJ 
Siriasis),  with  special  reference  to  its  alleged  Microbic  Cansa* 
tion.    British  Medical  Journal^  9th  September^  1899,  p.  649. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  1899. 

Manson,  p.,  M.D,  On  Filarial  Periodicitj^  British  Medical 
Journal^  9th  September,  1899,  p,  644. 

The  question  is  discussed  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  presence 
of  filaria  in  the  cutaneous  circulation  during  the  night  and  their 
absence  during  the  day,  when  thej  are  found  in  some  large  arteries 
and  organs  (principally  the  lungs),  but  not  in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

NuTTALL,  George,  M.D.  The  Bole  of  Insects,  Arachnids, 
and  Myriapods  in  the  Propagation  of  Infective  Diseases  of 
Man  and  Animals.  The  JLancetj  16th  September,  1899, 
p,  775. 

Numerous  observers  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
insects,  etc.,  play  an  important  part,  either  active  or  passive,  in 
the  production  of  bacterial  and  parasitic  diseases,  and  a  table  is  given 
of  animal  parasites  and  their  hosts.  See  also  British  Medical 
Journal,  September  9th,  1899,  page  642. 

Payne,  J.  F.,  M.D.  The  Pathology  of  Milk.  Bntuh  Medical 
Joumalj  11th  November,  1899,  p,  1341. 

The  results  are  given  of  186  microscopical  examinations  of  samples 
of  milk  for  pus,  tubercle  bacilli,  or  other  micro-organisms  or  cells. 
Pus,  or  muco-pus  and  streptococci,  were  found  in  no  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  mixed  samples. 

Pearse,  F.,  F.RC.S.  Some  Points  in  the  Pathology  of 
Plague.  Britisli  Medical  Journal^  11th  November,  1899, 
p.  1350, 

The  author  concludes  that  glandular  and  sub-cutaneous  swellings 
in  cases  of  plague  are  not  explained  by  the  local  inoculation  theor}*, 
but  by  "  a  selective  action  to  destroy  the  virus  of  the  disease.'* 

Seaton,  E.  C,  M.D.,  and  others.  A  Discnssion  on  Recent 
Vaccination  Legislation  and  the  Prevention  of  Small  Pox. 
British  Medical  Jmimalj  2nd  September,  1899,  p.  576. 

Smith,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R,S.  Edin.  Diphtheria  (The 
Second  of  the  Harben  Lectures).  T1^  Journal  of  StaU- 
Medicine,  February,  1900,  p.  65. 

Deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  thc^ 
disease  through  school  attendance. 


Stalk.\ett,  W.  H.  y.,  M.D.  Hceraoglobimiric  Fever  antt 
JP«Indisin.  British  Medical  Journal,  ath  Seiitember,  1899, 
>654. 

writ«r  is  inclined  to  think  that  black-uater  fever  is  a  distinct 
ftnd  not  a  syinptom  of  malaria  or  the  refiidt  of  quinine 
treatment.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  in  a  discussion  which 
foUoved  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Thin,  Geo,,  M.D.     Psilosis  or  Sprue:  Its  Relations  (Etiolo- 
gical and  Pathological)  to  other  forms  of  Tropical  Diarrhna 
and  its  Treatment.     British  Medical  Jonrmtl,  Hth  September, 
1899,  p.  637. 
Tlie  reading  of  the  above  paper  was  followed  hy  a  discuBsion  at 

the  Section  of  Tropical  Diseases,  British  Medical  Association  Annual 

Meeting,  1809. 

Thkesb,  J.  C,  ALD.,  and  Walter,  E.  R.,  M.R.C.S.  Report 
Ml  an  Outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  at  Shoeburyness  attributed 
to  Eating  Cockles.  Briiisli  Medical  Jwinml,  16tli  December, 
1899,  p.1669. 

Histoiy  given  of  twenty-three  cases  which  occurred  in  a  terrace 
of  nine  occupied  houses,  in  which,  by  a  process  of  eiclusion,  the 
cause  was  attributed  to  eating  cockles  which  were  proved  to  be 
cDDMainated  by  sewage  which  was  infected  by  ^phoid  discharges. 

Thompsox,  .T.  Ashbuktos,  M.D.     Leprosy  in  Madeira.     The 

Lancet,  30th  September,  1899,  p.  885. 

Hiatoiy  of  leprosy  in  Madeira  given,  and  Dr.  Julius  Gold  Schmidt's 
liewsare  discussed.  From  the  history  of  the  past  twenty-six  years, 
and tbe presence  of  only  seventy  cases  on  the  island,  notwithstanding 
ihe  absence  of  proper  isolation,  the  author  seems  to  doubt  the 
ai«unry  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt's  conclusions  tn^  to  the  contagious 
uiture  of  the  disease  so  far  as  association  uitli  patients  is  concerned. 

,  A.  J.,  M.D.     The  Diphtheria  Mortality  of  the  Three 

ral  Australian  Colonies  for  the  jwst  fifteen  veai-s. 
Medical  Journal,  l»th  November,  1899,  p.  1409^ 
cs  are  given  for  eleven  years  previous  to  the  introduction 
ofllie  antitoxin  treatment,  and  for  four  years  afterwards  with  the 
Kanlt  tbat  the  treatment  seemed  to  have  proved  more  effective  in 
Austnlia  than  in  England. 

Wild,  E.  B.,  M.D.  Some  Sources  of  Infection  in  Cutaneous 
Tuberculosis.  British  Mudical  Journal,  11th  November, 
1899,  p.  1353. 

Bses  are  quoted  with  i-efei-ence  to  the  probable  source  of 
nd   the  opinion    formed  is  that  all  cases  of  cutaneous 
losis  are  due  to  local  inoculation. 
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Wright,  A.  E,  M.D.,  and  Lamb,  Geo.,  M.B.  Observations 
bearing  on  the  Question  of  the  Influence  which  is  exerted 
by  the  Agglutinins  in  the  Infected  Organism.  The  Lancet^ 
23rd  December,  1898,  p.  1727. 

The  title  of  the  paper  indicates  its  scope  as  far  as  can  be  done  in 
a  limited  space. 


Hygiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and 

Municipal  Administration. 

Marsdek,  R.  Sidney.  M.D.  Overcrowding  in  Secondary 
Schools.  Britis/i  Medical  Jownialy  2nd  September,  1899, 
p.  584. 

Attention  called  to  frequent  overcrowding,  and  suggestions  that 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  should  have  the  same  power  with  regard 
to  schools  (private  or  otherwise)  as  they  possess  under  Factories  and 
Workshops  Act. 

Newsholme,  Akthur,  M.D.  A  Discussion  on  the  Means  of 
Preventing  the  Spread  of  Infection  in  Elementary  Schools. 
British  Medical  Journal^  2nd  September,  1899,  p.  589. 

Keid,  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean.  New  Year's  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  The 
Builder^  13th  January,  1900,  p.  40. 

Chiefly  refers  to  the  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in 
London  and  Edinbui^gh,  and  to  sanitary  progress  in  the  mining 
villages  of  Durham. 

Hebb,  H.  K,  J.P.  Thirty-three  Years'  Sanitary  Work  in 
Lincoln.     The  Surveyor^  11th  August,  1899,  pp.  166-7. 

The  highways ;  history  of  city  authorities,  sewerage  and  squvage ; 
Lincoln  Waterworks  Act,  1871  ;  Street  improvements. 

Manby,  £.  P.,  M.D.  Meat  Inspection  and  the  Abolition  of 
Private  Slaughter-houses.  British  Medical  Journal^  2nd 
September,  1899,  p.  581. 

Abolition  of  private  slaughter-houses  advocated,  or  their  com- 
pulsory closure  with  or  without  compensation  according  to  cireum- 
stances. 

Woodward,  W.  C,  M.D.  Garbage  Disposal  and  Street  Clean- 
ing.    Engineering  Record^  14th  October,  1899,  p.  458. 

The  advantages  of  refuse  disposal  being  carried  out  by  municipalities 
without  intervention  of  contractors. 
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Building:  Materials.  Construction  and  Machinery. 
Blashill,  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.     The  Architect,  in  Relation  to 

Fire  Prevention.      Journal  of  the  Royul  Institute  of  British 

Arehitectt,  23rd  December,  189H,  p.  57. 

To  suggest  to  architects  to  study  the  cauxea  of  fire  in  huildings ; 
to  use  fire  resisting  mnterials  ;  to  conrince  cheats  and  the  pubhc  of 
the  urgency  of  precautionary  measures,  and  to  work  cordially  with 
munieipal  uuthorities.  A  diHcussion  foUowed,  in  which  Mr.  Arthur, 
C^es.  Mr.  D.  S.  Waterlow  (Cliairman  of  thp  Building  Act  Committee, 
L.C.C.),  Sir  John  Taylor.  K.C.B..  Mr.  W.  E.  fiilev  (Sup.  Arch., 
L.C.C.),  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  (Chtdrman  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  I,  &c.,  took  part. 

Cooper.   A.   S.      The    Effect   of    Salt   Water  od   Cement. 

Baildin.j  .Veto,,  27th  October,  1839,  pp.  541-3. 

Besultfi  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  salt  water  used 
in  g&ueing  und  lor  immersion  ;  deSLxiption  of  tfsts  ;  results  of  testa  ; 
NDcluaiiins  ;  effect  of  size  of  sand  on  cement  mortar  ;  time  of  set. 

EuORD,  Ernest  J.     Notes  on  Portland  Stone.     Tke  Sun:ei/or, 
8tli  September,  1899,  pp.  276-7. 
Description  of  vttrioua  beds  in  Island  of  Portland. 

TlLLSON.    G.    W.       The    Life    of    Pavements,       Engineering 

Record,  21st  October,  1899,  p.  477. 

Fictors  affecting  the  life  of  granite,   asphalte,  and  wood  street 
piling. 

Water  Supply.  Seweraffe,  and  Refuse  Disposal. 
"BciLDER,"    Editor   of  The.      The  London  Wat^^r  Com- 
mission's-Report.      T/ie  Builder,    3rd   February,   1900,   pp. 

Aq  editorial  article. 

ELroRD,  Ernest  J.  New  Portland  Water  and  Main  Drainage 
Works.  T/ie  Surveyor,  1st  and  8th  September,  1899,  pp. 
2i&-l  and  275-ti. 

Water  works ;  analysis  of  water ;  description  of  the  works  and 
^^tutruction  thereof ;  drainage  works ;  division  into  four  districts 
*^t  drainage  purposes  ;  descriptiua  of  works  in  each  district. 

^Iakris,  Gordox,  A.M.I.C.E.  Water  Supply  to  Country- 
Mansions  and  Estates.  T/ie  Sun-ei/or,  8th  December,  1899, 
pp.  673. 

The  high  cost  of  old  methods  of  raising  water.  Gravitation 
Bcbeme  preferable.  Coat  of  pumping  by  various  powers.  Well 
boring.     Water  supply  for  Ore  entinguishing,  &c. 
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Harvey,  T.  F,  The  Merthyr  Waterworks.  The  Surveyor, 
29th  September,  1899,  pp.  361-2. 

Fentwjn  reseryoir.  Lower  Neuadd  reservoir.  Upper  Neiuidd 
reservoir.    Bainfall.     Description  of  works. 

Inoham,  William.  The  Incrustation  of  Iron  Pipes  at  the 
Torquay  Water  Works.  Engiiieering^  3rd  November,  1899, 
p.  575. 

The  water  supply  of  Torquay  and  neighbourhood.  Beduction  of 
delivery  through  incrustation  of  mains.  Method  of  cleansing  bv 
scrapers.    Summary  of  results  and  analyses. 

Ejersted,  Wynkoop,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.  Sedimentation  Basins 
for  Waterworks.  The  Engineering  Record^  28th  October, 
1899,  p.  506. 

Sedimentation  of  water  with  aid  of  coagulants.  Construction  of 
basins  (illustrated). 

Meade- Kino,  W.  O.  E.,  MlnstCE.  Local  Government  and 
its  relation  to  Parish  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  Tlie 
Surveyor^  2nd  February,  1900,  pp.  128-9. 

Duties  of  local  authority  with  respect  to  water  and  se^-age. 
Opposition  to  schemes.  Cost  of  schemes.  Water  supply.  Sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal.  Water  supply  and  sewerage  combined.  Con- 
elusion. 

Moss-Flower,  T.  J.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  The  Sources  of  Under- 
ground Water  Supply.  T/ie  Survey  or j  11th  August^  1899, 
pp.  167-8. 

Obtaining  reliable  sources.  A  good  and  efficient  supply.  Whole- 
someness  and  palatableness.     Physical  conditions. 

Kamsay,  Professor,  Rideal,  Dr.,  Crookes,  Sir  W.,  Clowes, 
Professor,  Frankland,  Professor,  and  Boyce,  Professor. 
Water  and  Sewage  Examination.  Report  of  British  Asso- 
ciation, 1899,  p.  255. 

Report  of  committee  (as  above)  appointed  by  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
recording  the  results  of  the  chemical  and  bacterial  examination  of 
water  and  sewage. 

Thresh,  J.  0.,  D.Sc,  M.D.  The  Protection  of  Surface- Water 
Supplies.  The  Journal  of  State  Medicine^  December,  1899, 
p.  802. 

Advocating:  (1)  The  utmost  possible  control  of  the  watershed  or 
collecting  area ;  (2)  Very  ample  storage ;  (3)  Sand  filtration. 
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Lowe,  G.  M.,  M.D.     The  Actiou  of   Smi  and  Air  in   the 

Purification  of  Surface  Waters.     The  Surveyor,  Itlth  August, 

1899.  p.  196-7. 

Eleraeniary  facts  relating  to  uir  and  water.     Eiver  water  and  its 
niiritioation.     The  theory  of  filtration.     The  biological  position. 
pARRr,  W.  Kaye,  M.InBt.C.E.     The  Puritication  of  Polluted 

Water.     The  Surreyor,  lotli  December,  pp.  6(i4-5. 

Addrpss  to  the  Students  of  the  Engineering  School  of  Dublin 
UniierBity. 

Difficulties  oE   newage   disposal,      '^'ariiible   character  of  sewage. 
Bautall.     Modern  methods  of  disposal.     Tlie  sludge  problem. 
TiTTON,    Reginald   A.,    M.Inst.C.E.     The    Purification   of 

Water  after  its  Use  in  Manufactories.      Engineering,  12th 

January,  1900,  p.  61. 

Polluted   condition    of    Mersey   and    Irwell   watershed,      5Ianu- 
tutones  where  trade  waste  is  eflSciently  treated.      Description  of 
these  works. 
SCHONHEYDEB,  WiLLiAM,     Water  Meters  of  the  Present  Daj-, 

with  Special  Reference  to  Small  Flows  and  Waste  in  Dribbles. 

Tk  Sumci/oi;  9th  February,  1900,  pp.  157-9. 

CUssM  of  water   meters.      Low    pressure   meters.      Inferential 
neteK.     Capacity    meters.       Waste    deleytion    meters.      Positive 
meters.    Tests  of  four  neater  meters. 
BiLL,  Chas.   B.,  M,Ain.Soc.O.E.      Is  a  House    Sewer  Trap 

always  necessary  t      Building  Naio^,   15th  December,  1899, 

pp.  792-3. 

Conditions  necessary  to  assure  speedy  flow  of  sewage  to  sewers. 
Oly'ecteinB  to  intercepting  trap,     Use  of  trap.     Heasons  for  retain- 
ing it.    American  praetice. 
0ARHETT,  Henry  A.    Refuse  Disposal  and  the  Results  obtained 

from  8  Six  Months'  Working  of  the  Refuse  Destructor  at 

Torquay.     Engtueerincf,  I8th  August,  1891),  p.  215. 

Pierioug  reports  and  tests  upon  "  Destructors."  Cremation  the 
only  Batisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  refuse.  Primary  object  of 
deatructor.  Types  of  destructors.  Cost  of  treatment  of  rel'use. 
Tarquay  destructor.  Component  parts  of  refuse.  Tests  as  to  powi-r 
generate! 
EtrssELL,   C.    Newto.v,    A.M.Inst.C.E.      Combined    Refuse 

Destructors  and  Power  Plants.    Enquieeniig,  29th  December, 

\m,  p.  843. 

Refuse  destruction  in  reference  to  raising  steam.     The  Shoreditch 
destrurtor. 

Average  cost  per  annum  of  burning  the  refuse  average  calorific 
TnlueofTariouB  tests.     Amount  of  energy  required,  &c. 
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Anoel,  R.  J.,  A.M.Iiist.C.E.  The  Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  of  Walsall.  The  Surveyor,  ISth  October,  189i», 
pp.  424-5. 

Town  sewers,  surface  water  sewers,  illustrations  ot  types  of  man- 
holes, hydraulic  sewers,  sewer  ventilation,  sewage  disposal,  precipita- 
tion works,  filter  beds. 

Clark,  H.  W.     Recent  Lawrence  Experiments  in  Sewage 
Disposal.     The  Engineering  Record^  23rd  December,  p.  696. 
Experimental  work  on  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage. 

Dennis,  Nelson  F.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  The  Biolopcal  Treat- 
ment of  Sewage  at  Aldershot.     The  Surveyor,  27th  October, 

1899,  p.  495. 

Nature  of  Aldershot  sewage.    The  filter  beds. 
Description  of  the  process  at  Aldershot.    Analysis  of  sewage  and 
effluent. 

FuERTES,  Jambs  H.,  M.Am.Soc.C.E.  The  Sewerage  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.     Tlie  Engineering  Record,  13tn   January, 

1900,  p.  29. 

Description  of  sewage  disposal  at  Edinburgh. 

Mawbet,  E.  G.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Sewer  Ventilation.  The  Sur- 
veyor, 28th  July  and  4th  August,  W99,  pp.  104-5  &  131-2. 

A  comprehensive  report  on  sewer  ventilation,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Highways  Committee  of  the  Leicester  Corporation,  with 
recommendations  as  to  efficiently  ventilating  the  Leicester  sewers. 

SoOBiE,  H.  T.  The  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage.  The 
Surveyor,  16th  February,  1900,  pp.  184-5. 

Composition  of  Sewage.  Bacteria.  Various  systems  of  sewage 
disposal.  The  Dibdin  system.  The  septic  tank.  Systems  and 
experiments. 

Thbesh,  J.  C,  D.Sc,  M.D.  The  Liemur  System  of  Sewerage 
and  Sewage  Treatment.  The  Surveyor,  8tli  September,  1899, 
pp.  283-4. 

Beport  to  the  Tendring  Bural  District  Council. 
Description  of  works  at  Trouville.    Advantages  and  disadvantages. 
System  of  treatment.     Question  of  cost. 

Heatlngr,  Ligrhtlngr,  and  Ventilatingr. 

Monroe,  William  S.  Modern  Practice  in  Steam  Heating 
and  Ventilation.  The  Engineering  Record,  18th  November, 
1899,  p.  581 ;  30th  December,  1899,  p.  730;  and  17th  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  p.  158. 

Chapter  IV.,  Indirect  radiators  —  Circulation  in  radiators. 
Chapter  V.,  Design  of  radiation.  Chapter  VI.,  Piping  and  con- 
struction details. 
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Dee,  Tho8.  G.      Prevention    of    Smoke.       The   Sani(i<ry    Iii- 

npector*  Journal,  September,  1899,  pp.  197-8. 

The  theory  of  combustion  and  development,  and  decomposition  of  i 
coal  with  history  of  applivntion  of  modern  furnace  thereto,  and  the  , 
law  thereon. 

Emdes,  W.,  J.P.      The  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to  Light 
and  Air.     Building  New*,  12th  Januarj-,  1900,  p.  54. 
Necessity  for  an  alteration  in  present  laws.     Delects  in  present 
laws.    Suggestions  for  remedying  present  state  of  affairs  by  constitu- 
tion of  a  technicml  court. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygriene. 

ASNETT,  H.  E.,  M.D.     Boric  Acid  and  Formalin  as  Milk  Pre- 
servatives.     The  Lawrt,  lltli  November,  1»9'.),  p.  128i. 
As  the  results  of  eiperimcnta  which  are  described,  the  conclusion 

is  arrived  at  that  such  presen-ativea  in  milk  are  injurious,  particularly 

in  the  case  of  young  infants, 

FotjLERTON.  A.  G.  K.,  F.R.C.S.  Enp.      The    Influence   on 

Health  of  Chemical  Preservatives  in   Food.      The  Laneel, 

25th  November  and  9th  December,  1899,  pp.  1427  and  1577. 

Experiments,  etc..  point  to  conclusion  that,  except  for  inialids  and 

children,  the  addition  of  boric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  to  milk  would 

not  cause  injurious  effects.     The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  added 

either  to  milk  or  other  food,  the  fact  should  be  d<'clared,  and  the 

amount  should  not  exceed  what  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local 

GovemmenC  Uourd  or  Board  of  Agriculture. 

LlEBRicn,  OsCAit,  M.D.  The  so-called  Danger  from  the  Use 
of  Boric  Acid  in  Presei-ved  Foods.  The  Lancet,  6th  January, 
1900,  p.  13. 

Aliments  ai-e  brought  forward  which  tend  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  of  Drs.  Annett  and  Bobinson  regard- 
ing the  injurious  effect  of  boric  acid  as  a  food  preser\ative. 

FuERTES,    James    H.,    M.Am.Soc.C.E.       The    DisinfectinR 
Station  at  Zurich.     The  Kvffijieennfj  Record,  11th  November, 
18yy,  p.  553. 
Description  of  disinfection  arrangements  at  Zurich  (Illustrated). 

Van  Erhengem,  M,  le  Dr.  E,      E.ip£riences  do  desinfection 
des  locaux  par  la  m^thode  de  Breslau.     1m  Tedtnolotfie  sanir 
taire,  15  Novembre,  1899,  p.  18'J. 
Experiments   upon   cidtures   with    formaline    under    conditions 

occurring  in  practice. 
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0  showing  the  varioiu  centves  to  which  the  wort   oj    The  Sanitary 
Tnttitutt  han  been  extended. 


Congresses,  18.      EsaiKinatious,  Ids.     Coiiraeo  of  Lectuiea,  45. 


^NUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  YEAR   189".). 
I  at  tlt$   0)-dinary   General  Meeting,  March  21x1,  1900. 


INTEODUCTION. 
"Institute  has  been  established  for  nearly  u  quarter  of  a 
centarj",  and  in  natui-al  progress  of  time  those  to  whom  the  Institute 
owes  its  origin  are  passing  away.  During  the  past  year  the  Institute 
has  lout  iu  lirst  President,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  pre- 
tided  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  Institute  was  inaugurated,  and 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  presidency  contribuled  in  many  ways 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Institute.  The  Duke  of  Westminster, 
who  followed  him  as  President  and  liberally  contributed  to  the 
eupport  of  the  Institute,  baa  also  passed  away,  and  Sir  Douglas 
OaltoQ,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  and  for  many 
years  also  Chairman  of  Council  of  The  Sanitary  Institute,  who  devised 
the  Scheme  of  amalgauiatlon  between  the  two  bodies,  and  to  \n  hose 
wise  counsel  and  active  interest  so  much  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  has  been  due,  was  a  loss  which  the  Institute  felt  severely. 
The  Council  have  also  lost  among  their  former  colleagues  Mr.  J. 
Wallace  Feggs,  Sir  Hichard  Thorne  Thorne,  Dr.  T.  W.  Grimshaw, 
and  5Ir.  T.  J.  Dyke. 

NEW  PBEMISES. 
The  question  of  additional  premises  for  enlarging  tlip  Sluseum 
and  extending  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  received  the  careful 
mnsideration  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year.  For  the  present 
lliey  have  renewed  the  leases  for  another  ten  years  of  the  Museum 
and  offices  now  occupied,  but  feeling  that  these  are  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  increasing  work  of  the  Institute,  they  have  decided  to  start  a 
Building  Fund.  His  Iloyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Pre- 
sident, considers  this  a  happy  and  wise  proposal,  which  he  hopes  will 
be  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  ^£5,000  of  the  invested 
capital  of  the  Institute  has  been  alloted  as  a  nucleus  of  this  fund, 
and  further  donations  have  already  been  received.  It  is  proposed  to 
placo  all  donations  for  this  object  to  a  special  reserve  fund,  but  for 
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the  present,  at  all  events,  to  carry  the  interest  on  the  capital  eo 
allotted  into  the  general  receipts  of  the  Institute. 

A  very  considerable  sum,  probably  about  £25,000,  will  be  required 
for  the  Building  Fund,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  members 
will  individually  support  and  press  forward  by  every  means  in  their 
power  this  most  desirable  end,  and  thus  secure  on  a  broader  and 
firmer  basis  the  assured  public  utility  of  the  Institute. 

ASSOCIATED  WOKK. 

During  the  year  an  Association  has  been  formed,  under  the  Presi- 
dentship of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Consumption  and  other  forms  of  Tuberculosis.  A  number 
of  those  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  subject  are  associated 
with  the  work,  and  at  a  meeting  in  December  an  influential  general 
Committee  vtba  formed,  and  an  Executive  appointed,  for  making 
arrangements  for  an  International  Conference  on  the  subject  to  be 
held  in  1901. 

The  Smoke  Abatement  Society  inaugurated  by  Sir  W.  B.  Bichmond, 
has  made  a  commencement  of  its  work  by  issuing  a  circular  calling 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law  on  the  subject. 

A  Boyal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  various 
methods  of  treating  and  disposing  of  sewage.  The  members  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  were : — The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh.  Sir  Bichard  Thome  Thome,  Major-General  C.  Phipps  Carey, 
C.  P.  Cotton,  Esq.,  Michael  Foster,  Esq.,  Thomas  Walter  Harding, 
Esq.,  Thomas  William  Killick,  Esq.,  William  Bamsay,  Esq.,  Dr. 
James  Bum  Bussell. 

CONPEBENCE  ON  BIVEBS    POLLUTION. 

In  February  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Biver  Pollution  was 
organised  by  the  Institute.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Sharp 
Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  and  there  was  a 
very  representative  attendance,  including  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, Medical  0£Scers  bf  Health,  Biver  Inspectors,  and  Engineers 
especially  interested  in  the  subject.  Besolutions  were  passed  dealing 
with  the  question  of  inspection  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  the 
appointment  of  representative  authorities  for  dealing  with  each 
gathering  ground  or  group  of  gathering  grounds  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  supporting  the  Bivers  Pollution  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  Sir 
Francis  Sharp  Powell.  The  Besolutions  are  set  out  on  page  277, 
Vol.  XX.,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  and  a  copy  of  them  was 
transmitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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1  by  Mr.  AV'oods,  Mr.  J.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
IS  of  labour  in  Bakehouses  to  forty-eight 


Brought  in  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
s  worthy  of  comment, 


SANITARY   LEGISLATION. 
The  Liatitute  had  under  consideration  the  following  Bills  intro-   j 
dnced  into  Parliament  during  the  year.    The  action  tiiken  by  the  I 
Council  and  the  fate  of  the  Bill  is  noted  in  each  case : — 
Adultfralion  (Food  Pitxlurts)  BUI.     Brought  in  by  Mr.  Kearley,  Mr. 
Maurice  He&ly,  ^fr.  Lough,  Sir  James  Kitaon,  Mr.  Schwann, 
Mr.  Woods,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilson  (Govan). 
A  Bill  (o  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of   ' 
food  and  drugs. 

This  Bill  was  dropped. 
BnirtJunitet  BUI.     Brought  ii 
Steadman. 
A  Bill  to  restrict  the  lio 
per  week. 

This  Bill  was  dropped. 
The  Board  of  Edacalioii  Act 
shire  and  Sir  John  Gorsl. 
This  Act,  passed  at  the  end  of  the  Bessii 
AS  it  contains  a  clause  relating  t^  the  provisions  made  in  ecboolN  for 
the  health  of  the  scholars.     This  Clause  if  wisely  interpreted  may  do 
icuch  to  introduce  sanitary  practice  as  an  environment  of  child  life. 
Infcelioai  Diifate  (Xotijiailioii)  Act  {1SS9)  Kvlfntioa.     Brought  in  by 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Mr.  Hobhoiise,  Dr.  FarquharaoD,  and 
Mr.  Knowles. 
A  Bill  to  eitend  the  Infectious  Disease  (Xotifieation)  Act,  1889, 
to  districts  in  which  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

This  Bit]  was  passed  and  received  the  BoyaJ  assent. 
Locai  Govertijiunt  Act  (1888)  Amentlment  BUI.     Brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bigwood  and  Mr.  Howard. 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  Local  Government  Act,  18SS. 
The  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
London  Oovemmmt  Bill.     Brought  in  by  Mr,  Balfour,  Mr,  Cliaplin, 
Mr.  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  Local  Government  in  London, 
by  the  re -arrange  meet  of  local  areas  in  London  for  municipal  pur- 
poses and  the  formation  of  such  areas  into  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
each  to  be  governed  by  a  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Coimcillors. 

Thb  Bill  was  passed  and  received  the  }loyal  assent. 
SlelropolU  Management  Acts  Aiiiendment  {Bije-Laivt)  Bill.     Brought 
in  by  Lord  Slonkswell. 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Metropohs  Management 
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Acts  with  respect  to  Bye-Laws,  authorising  the  London  Cotintj 
Council  to  make  Bje-Laws  for  the  following  purpose : — 

Bequiring  persons  ahout  to  construct,  reconstruct,  or  alter  drains 
in  connection  with  buildings,  to  deposit  with  the  sanitary  authority 
of  the  district,  plans,  sections  and  particulars  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  alteration  is  in  accordance  with  the  statutoiy  provisions 
relative  thereto,  and  with  any  Bye-laws  made  under  the  said  section 
except  as  to  alteration  of  drains  in  case  of  emergency. 

This  Bill  was  passed  and  received  the  Boyal  assent. 

Oysters  Bill.     Brought  in  by  Lord  Harris. 

A  Bill  for  the  protection  of  public  health  against  dangers  arisiug 
from  the  consumption  of  unwholesome  oysters. 

The  Council  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  not  brought  down  to  the  Commons. 

Plumbers^  Begistration  Bill, 

The  Institute  appointed  represeutatives  to  a  Conference  called  bj 
the  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,  to  consider  this  proposed  Bill.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  representatives  from  examining  and  educating  bodies,  and  a 
draft  Bill,  drawn  on  behalf  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  was  brought 
forward  for  consideration,  but  having  regard  to  the  division  of  view 
manifested  at  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  no  further  steps  be 
taken  in  the  prosecution  of  such  measure. 

Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Bill,     Brought  in  by  Sir  Alfred  Hick- 
man, Sir  Walter  Foster,  Mr.  James  Heath,  Mr.  Ernest  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin. 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Acts.    The  Council  petitioned 
in  &vour  of  the  Bill. 

The  second  reading  was  not  reached. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  BiU,    Brought  in  by  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell. 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
This  Bill  was  passed  and  received  the  Royal  assent. 

Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  (England  and  Ireland)  BiU,     Brought  in 

by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett,  Dr.  Farquharson, 

Sir  James   Fergusson,   Mr.  Field,    Mr.  Kearley,   Sir  Francis 

Powell,  Sir  William  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Tennant. 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  Seats  being  supplied  for  the  use  of  Shop 

Assistants  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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The  Cound]  petitioned  in  favour  of  tlii?  Bill. 
A  similar  Bill  wu  introduced  tor  Scotland. 

A  gMienl  Bill,  without  limitation  of  place,  was  passed,  and  received 
tbe  Boyal  assent. 

Faixinalion  ( CoiiscimHous  Ohjeclom)  Bill.    Brought  in  by  Mr.  Boulnois, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir.  Wliitmore,  8ir  H.  Seymour  King,  Mr. 
Coghill,  Mr.  Dunconibe,  Sir  Eeginold  Kansoo,  and  Mr.  Koaier. 
A  Bill  to  repeal  Section  2  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1S98. 
Tbe  Conucil  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  nas  dropped. 
Wattr  Suj^ly  Bin.     Brought  in  by  Mr,  Cornwallis,  Colonel  Warde, 
and  Mr.  Boscawen. 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  respecting  the  Supply  of  "Wat-er  by  Com- 
panies and  other  bodies  and  peraoos. 

The  Council  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  Huggeated  that  the 
provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  Esamiii.ition  of  Water  by  Analysis 
should  be  extended  to  include  a  haoteriological  examiuation. 

The  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
Rivert  PoUututn  PreuetUtoit  BUI.     Brought  in  by  Mr.  Wilson  Todd, 
Sir  Francis  Powell,  Mr.  Wyvill,  Mr,  Henry  Hobhouse,  Sir  John 
Dorington,  Sir  Henry    Howarth,  Dr.  Farquharson,  Sir   John 
Brunner,  and  Sir  Walter  Foster. 
A  Bill  to  make  more  effectual  Provision  for  prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  Kivers  and  Streams.     The  Council  petitioned  in  favour 
of  tbia  Bill,  but  suggested  that  the  clause  relating  to  solid  matter  in 
suspension  should  be  so  amended  as  to  include  this  as  a  pollution. 
The  second  reading  was  dropped, 

SESSIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Sessional    Meetings   for  the   discussion   of  subjects   of  Sanitary 

interest  were  held  in  February,  March,  April,  and  December,  and 

th©  following  subjects  were  brought  forward : — 

"London  (Welsh)  Water  Supply."     E.  E.  Mibdlbton,  m.isst.c.e., 

MJSST.M.B. 

"The  Establishment  of  Public  Abattoirs  in  the  Metropolis  in  EeUition 
to  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  W.  A.  Bosd,  M.4.,  M.D.,  d.p.h., 
M.a.c.p. 

"  Practical     Hygiene     Teaching   in    Elementary    Schools."        Misa 

"Tbe  Health  of  Scholars:  with  special  reference  to  the  Education 
Code  and  the  Board  of  Educatiou  Act,  1899."      Aethdb  News- 

UULUE.  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. 

VOL.  XXI.       PAST   I.  V 
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The  papers  read  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  with  the 
discussions  upon  them,  hare  already  appeared  in  the  Journal,  Yol. 
XX.  Hie  paper  by  Dr.  A.  Newsholme  will  be  published  in  2Bit  I. 
of  the  Journal  for  isOO. 

The  Council  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  time  to  time  notice  of 
any  subjects  which  are  thought  desirable  for  discussion. 

LBCTUBB8  AXD  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  SANITAET 

SCIENCE. 

In  the  Autumn  the  Course  of  training  was  very  considerably 
extended,  in  order:  1,  To  cover  the  subjects  contained  in  the 
syllabus  for  the  Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  held  bj 
the  Institute;  2,  To  provide  instruction  for  candidates  for  the 
Meat  Inspectors'  Examination;  and  3,  To  cover  the  subjects  and 
requirements  of  the  syllabus  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Examination 
Board  (formed  by  The  Sanitary  Ituliiute  and  other  bodies).  To 
meet  the  convenience  of  candidates  the  Course  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  could  be  taken  separately. 

At  the  twenty-seventh  course  in  February  and  March  55  Students 
entered  their  names,  and  at  the  twenty-eighth  course  in  October 
and  November  56  Students. 

A  complete  hst  of  the  Lectures  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XX.  of 
the  Journal. 

Technical  Exhibitions  are  awarded  by  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council  to  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds, 
which  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  be  applied  to  paying  the 
expenses  of  students  in  attending  these  lectures. 

iNSPSCnOKS  AND  DSMONST&ATIONS. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Students  to  visit  the  places 
mentioned  below  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  and  noting  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  in  the 
practical  application  of  Sanitary  principles  to  various  trade  processes. 
The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  arranged  the  visits  and  conducted 
the  students  are  also  given  t — 

John  Knight  and  Sons,  Silvertown  Soap  Works.  By  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Proprietors. 

East  London  Water  Works,  Lee  Bridge.  By  kind  permission 
of  W.  B.  Bbyan,  M.iirsT.c.B.,  Engineer  to  the  Company,  who 
conducted  the  Students. 
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Friera  Bamet  Sewage  Works.  By  hind  permiaaion  of  E.  J. 
fisisotus,  ASSOC. M.rsBT.c.B.,  Survcyof  to  the  District  Council, 
w!io  conducted  the  Students. 

Barking  Sewage  Outfall  "Works.  By  kind  permiesion  of  J.  E. 
WoBTH,  MJ>"BT.c.B.,  District  Engineer,  London  County  Coun- 
cil, who  conducted  the  Students. 

Southwark  and  Vamhall  Water  Works,  Hampton.  By  kind 
permission  of  J.  W.  RtaTLKK,  u.isbt.c.e.,  Engineer  to  the 
Company. 

Demonstrations  in  the  Parkes  JIuseum  of  Book-keeping,  as  car- 
ried out  in  a  Sanitary  Inspector's  Office.  Given  by  Albxst 
Taylor,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 


East  London  Soap  Works.    By  kind  permiaaion  of  E.  Cook  &  Co. 

Morden  Hall  Dairy  Farm.  By  kind  permiasion  of,  and  con- 
ducted by,  the  proprietor,  Ohuaii  J.  White  (2  inapectiona). 

-Aylesbury  Dairy  Co,  By  kind  permiasion  of  J.  A.  Hattebslei", 
Man.-iging  Director. 

Ealing  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works.  By  kind  permission  of 
Chas.  Jones,  m.ixst.c.h.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Dis- 
trict Council  (2  inapectiona),  who  conducted  the  Students. 

Beddington  Sewage  Irrigation  Farm,  Croydon.  By  kind  per- 
mission of  Tuoa.  Walkeb,  m.isst.c.e.,  Borough  Engineer, 
who  conducted  the  Students. 

Sutton  Sewage  Works.  By  kind  permiaaion  of  the  Town  Sur- 
veyor, C.  Chambers  Sumr,  who  conducted  the  Students, 

Wimbledon  Sewage  Works  and  Farm.  By  kind  permiadoD  of 
C.  H.  CoopEa,  M.ISBT.C.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
District  Council,  who  conducted  the  Students. 

Knacker's  Yard,  By  kind  permiasion  of  Measra.  HABaiBOjr  & 
Barbeb. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  By  kind  permiasion  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London.  Conducted  by  W.  A.  Bond, 
U.A.,  W.D..  D,p,H.,  Mediial  Officer  of  Health,  HoJborn  (2  in- 
spections). 

Disinfecting  and  Filtering  Appliances  at  the  Lambeth  Disin- 
fecting Station.  By  kind  pernusaion  of  Jobeph  Pbibstlbt, 
H.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health.     Conducted  by  Wot? 

DlFXIEB,  B,A. 
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Disinfecting  Station,  Chelsea.  By  kind  permiasion  of  Louis 
Pabkes,  ii.D.,  D.p,H.Losi>.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  CheUoa 
Vestry,  who  conducted  the  Students. 

St.  Geoi^e's,  Hanover  Square,  Sanitary  Works  in  different 
stages  of  progresB,  Disinfecting  Station,  Mortuary,  &c..  Model 
DwellingB  (Gatlifi  Uuildings),  and  Eoutioe  Office  Work  of  a 
Sanitary  Inspector.  By  kind  permiBaion  of  the  Vestry,  Con- 
ducted by  A.  Tatlob,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  (4  inspections). 

London   County   Council's    Common   Lodging    House,    Parker 

Street,    Drury   Lane,   by    kind    permission  o£  the    Council. 

Conducted    by    Fbask    J.  Rvddle,   Estates  and   Valuation 

Dept.,  L,C.C.  (2  inspections). 
Hichmond    Main    Sewage    Works.      By   kind    permission    of 

W.  Fatbi.ky,  ABBOC.M.iNaT.CB,,  Engineer,  who  conducted  the 

Students, 

Disinfecting  Apparatus  and  Model  Steam  Laundry.  By  kind 
permission  of  W.  G.  Laci  (2  inspections),  who  conducted  the 


Marylebone  Stoneyard.      By  kind  permission  of  the  Surreyor. 
The  Students  were  conducted  by  C.  J.  Kiloailis. 

Demonstration   of    Diseased   Meat    in    the    Parkes    Museum. 
By  W.  A.  Bond,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.p.h..  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Hoi  bom  (2  demonstrations). 

During  the  period  over  which  each  course  of  Lectures  extended 
the  Students  had  the  free  use  of  the  Library  and  Museum  at  all 
times  when  they  were  open,  and  special  times  were  set  apart  during 
each  week  for  the  Students  to  examine  the  Museum  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Curator. 

The  Council  desire  to  record  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Lecturers 
for  the  great  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  the  Students,  and 
for  the  assistance  they  hate  given  to  the  diffusion  oE  Sanitary  know- 
ledge by  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  these  Lectures,  and  also  to 
those  gentlemen  who  took  so  much  trouble  to  make  the  various 
inspections  and  demonstrations  visits  instructive  to  the  Students. 

The  Institute  is  also  indebted  to  the  London  County  Council, 
Vestries  and  District  Councils,  and  othurs  who  are  so  kiudly  assisting 
them  with  regard  to  the  visits,  and  in  bringing  the  lectures  under 
the  notice  of  their  officera. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  two  new  Examinations  have  been  established  by 
the  Council.  One  for  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  the 
other  in  Practical  Hygiene  for  Scliool  Teachers. 

The  Examination  for  Inspectors  of  Meat  was  arranged  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Eojal  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis,  and  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  issued 
on  tioa  Eeport.  The  syllabus  of  the  Examination  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Local  GoTerament  Boards  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  they  have  ecpresaed  their  approval  of  its  sufGciency.  The  first 
Examination  has  been  held,  and  from  the  practical  nature  of  the  Ex- 
amination and  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves,  the  Council  | 
believe  that  it  will  become  popular  and  servo  a  very  useful  pur|ioae,        I 

The  Examination  for  School  Teachers  appeared  to  the  Council  to 
be  nn  appropriate  outcome  of  the  endeavours  which  they  have  been 
making  to  get  hygiene  recognised  as  a  definite  subject  in  the  code 
for  elementary  schools,  and,  moreover,  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
189&,  arranges  that  the  Board  may  inspect  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health  of  the 
scholars.  If  any  adetjuate  preparation  is  to  be  made  by  the  schools 
which  would  fit  them  for  such  inspection,  it  is  obvious  that  a  larger 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  hygiene  is  necessarj'  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  such  schools.  The  Examination  has  been 
very  well  received,  and  the  School  Board  for  London  have  decided 
to  accept  the  Certificate  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  for  the  pvirpoaes 
of  the  Board's  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Physical  Education,  as 
equivalent  to  the  advanced  Certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  Hygiene.  Although  at  first  there  are  not  a  very 
large  number  of  candidates,  the  Council  believe  tliat  the  Esaraination 
may  he  the  means  for  furthering  the  objects  for  which  the  Institute 
was  founded,  by  getting  the  practice  of  hygiene  established  as  an 
environment  of  the  school  life  of  the  nation,  a  period  which  so  largely 
influences  the  national  character. 

The  scheme  devised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  Sanitary  Inspectors  ExamioatioQ  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  Examinations  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  was  completed  in  February,  and  the  new  Board  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  The  Sanitary  Inspectors  Examination 
Board  {forracd  by  The  Sanitary  ImtituU  and  other  hodiet),  with  the 
following  object :  To  institute  examination  of  persons  desirous  of 
;  a  certificate  of  competency  for  the  office  of  Sanitary  In- 
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spector  or  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  the  purpose  of  Section  108 
(2)  (d)  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  or  any  subsequent 
Act  of  Parliament  or  order  of  the  Local  GTovemmeut  Board  which 
may  require  Sanitary  Lispectors  or  Inspectors  of  Kuisances  to  hold 
certificates,  and  to  grant  such  certificates. 

The  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  12  members,  2 
being  appointed  by  The  Sanitary  Institute,  3  by  the  Local  GoTemment 
Board  with  the  assent  of  The  Sanitary  Institute,  the  remainder  being 
one  representative  each  from  seven  other  Societies  interested  in  the 
work.  The  constitution  also  provides  that  if  additions  are  made  to 
the  Board  in  future  the  Bepresentatives  of  The  Sanitary  Institute 
shall  remain  as  nearly  as  practicable  five-twelfths  of  the  Board.  It 
is  also  secured  by  the  Memorandum  of  Association  that  all  the  can- 
didates who  passed  the  Examination  of  the  Institute  (2,822)  before 
the  end  of  December,  1898,  shall  be  entered  on  the  Register  of  the 
new  Board. 

The  Board  held  their  first  Examination  in  December,  at  which 
19  candidates  presented  themselves  ;  2  failed  in  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  Education,  and  out  of  the  remaining  17,  16  passed  the 
Examination.  All  the  candidates  who  had  attended  the  Lectures  at 
The  Sanitary  Institute  were  among  those  that  passed. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  is  continuing,  on  the  same  lines  as  before, 
examination  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

EXAMIKATIONB  DT  P&ACTIGAL   SaITITABY  SaSNCB. 

During  the  year  Examinations  were  held  at  the  following  places  : 
London  (2  Examinations),  Birmingham,  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Bristol. 
Glasgow,  York,  Liverpool,  Manchester.  37  Candidates  presented 
themselves,  to  11  of  whom  Certificates  were  granted. 

ToB  Inbfeoiobs  of  Nuisances  ustdbb  ths  Public  Health 

Act,  1875. 


Belfast. 

Birmingham. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff. 

Glasgow. 

At  these  Examinations  477  (Candidates  presented  themselves,  and 
251  were  certified  competent^  as  regards  their  Sanitary  knowledge, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  under  the 
PubUo  Health  Act,  1875. 


Liverpool. 

London  (2  Examinations). 

Manchester. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

York. 
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For  Inspectors  of  Mkat  asd  Otheh  Foods. 
The  fiiBt  Examination  wsa  held  ia  London  in  December;  13  can- 
didates presented  tbemselvea,  to  8  o£  whom  certificates  were  granted. 

Examinations  irere  established  by  the  Institute  in  1S77,  and  the 
following  figures  show  the  total  number  of  Examinations  held,  and  thi^ 


mber  of  candidates : —  ^ 

For  Local  Surveyors 

Practical  Sanitary  Science. . .  . 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  .... 
Inspectors  o£  Meat  and  Other 


35 


1 


291 


13 


112 
3,073 


5.942  3.33tf 


A  Diagraai  relating  to  the  Examinations  for  Inspectors  of  Nui- 
■.ances  is  gi»en  on  the  following  page. 

CONGRESS  AND  EXHIBITION. 

The  Eighteenth  Congress  and  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  was  held 
>t  Sonthauipton  from  August  28tb  to  September  2nd,  by  invitation 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Very  suitable  accommodation  was  provided  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Hartley  Institution,  Municipal  Offices,  and  King 
Edu'ard  VI.  Grammar  School. 

Delegates  were  appointed  by  450  Sanitary  Authorities  and  leametl 
Institutions. 

The  numbers  attending  the  Congress  were  as  follows : — Members 
of  Council,  22 ;  other  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Institute,  about 
370;  Associates  of  the  Congress  and  Subscribers,  411;  Delegates, 
SilO ;  Press,  150  ;  making  a  total  attendance  of  over  2,000. 

Twenty  meetings  were  held  during  the  Congress,  and  at  these  93 
addresses,  lectures  and  papers  were  read,  and  fully  discussed. 

About  500  Ladies  accompanied  the  Members  and  Delegates. 

The  meetings  were  divided  into  three  Sections,  meeting  on  the 
Thureday  and  Friday, 

1.  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine, 

2.  Engineering  and  Architecture, 

3.  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ; 

and  Conferences  were  arranged  as  usual  for  Municipal  Bepresenta- 
tives.  Medical  OHicers  of  Health  and  Surveyors  to  County  and  other 
Sanitary  Authorities,  Engineers,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Ladies  on 
Domestic  Hygiene. 

Conferences  were  also  added  for  Port  Sanitary  Authorities,  Medical 
Officers  of  Schools,  and  Veterinary  Inspectors. 


Ill 

■ 
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snbjects  of  special  interest  brought  forward  and  dia- 
meeting,  maj  be  mentioned :  Tuberculosis,  and  the 
of  Sanatoria  for  consumptive  patients  ;  provisions  for  deal- 
ing with  tuberculous  cattle  and  milk ;  physical  exercise  for  boys  and 
for  girls :  the  practice  and  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools ; 
plague ;  and  sewage  treatment  irom  an  engineering  and  also  a 
bact«riological  point  of  view. 

Most  of  the  papers  and  discussions  are  published  in  the  Journal  of 
tb«  Institute. 

Interesting  risits  were  made  to  the  water  works,  sewage  and 
nfose  disposal  works,  isolation  hospital,  municipal  lodging  house, 
electric  supply  station,  and  other  municipal  works  illustrating  the 
sanitary  odniinistnition  of  a  large  city.  These  visits,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  responsible  officers,  are  of  great  value  to  the  members, 
knd  especially  to  the  officers  and  members  of  local  authorities  and 
officials  apptointed  as  dele^tes  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  a  nuniber  of  visits  and  well  organised  e: 
of  a  social  character  were  carried  out  by  the  Local  Committee  to 
Osborne  House  and  grounds,  Netley  Hospital,  New  Forest.  Archeo- 
lo^cal  excursions,  trips  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  other  places 
near  Southampton,  were  also  arranged. 

The  Health  Exhibition  was  held  in  Victoria  Hall  and  Rooms,  and 
wa«  open  twenty-three  days.  It  was  attended  by  3r,S00  visitors. 
A  list  of  the  Exhibits,  to  which  medals  were  awarded,  is  given  in 
Part  III.  of  the  Journal  for  1399,  and  also  a  list  of  certain  Exhibits 
which  required  special  tests  in  London  or  elsewhere  before  their 
merits  could  he  decided  upon  by  the  Judges. 

The  Illustrated  List  of  Exhibits,  to  which  awards  have  been  made, 
bu  been  regularly  publisbed  by  the  Institute  since  1892.  The  list 
now  contains  illustrations,  descriptions,  and  prices  of  a  large  number 
of  sanitary  appliances  and  articles  of  domestic  use  and  economy,  and 
is,  the  Council  believe,  of  much  use  tor  reference. 

Letters  of  Thanks  from  the  Eihibition  Committee  have  been  sent 
to  those  who  gave  special  assistance,  and  their  names  are  given  in 
the  following  list : — 

Her  Majesty's  Ordnance  Surt-ey  Department. 

The  Corporation  of  Southampton. 

The  Water  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  Southampton. 

The  Union  Steam  Ship  Co. 

Messrs.  Lankester  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

Mr.  A.  Brown. 

Miss  Cole,  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Cookery.  ' 
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PARKE8  MUSEUM. 
Tbere  lias  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  brouglit 
to  the  Museum  by  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  showing  an  apprecin- 
tion  of  the  teaching  ralue  of  the  Museum.     The  EoUowing  table 
nhotrs  comparative  figures  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Tahle  thowing  the  number  of  Clatlea  and  Htudantt  viiit.ittg  the   Mvteum,. 


13 


68 


854 


1894 
1S95 
1896 


This  Table  ehov 
purpose. 

The  following  Ini 
clasiea  haring  attended  on  different  dates. 


21 

S7 

1043 

i8 

48 

865 

50 

93 

1695 

48 

82 

143^ 

53 

i;i8 

1674 

47 

!J7 

1958 

40 

»7 

2154 

increasic 

g   use   uf  the 

Mus 

um   for   this 

ons  were 

represented,  ii 

some  ciises  several 

Architectural  Asaocialion. 
Barrett  Street  Board  School. 
Battersea  Polytechnic. 
Bedford  College. 
Blackfaeath     Pupil     Teachers* 

Centre. 
Borougli  Polytechnic. 
Borougli  Pupil  Teachers  Centre. 
Brighton  Training  College. 
Carpenters'  Company's  Institute, 

Stratford. 
Charing  Cross   Hospital  (Public 

Health  StudenU). 
Charterhouse  School  of  Science. 
Clyde  Street  Science  Centre, 
Croydon  Polytechnic. 
Eutbourne  Technical    Institute 

(Plumbers). 
Friern  Bamet  Technical  School. 
Great  Titchfield  Street  Technical 

Centre. 
(Jn/s   Hospital    (Public   Health 

Students). 
Honeywell  Street  Board  School. 
Jenner  Institute,  Chelsea  (Public 

Health  Students). 

Considerable  assistance  was  giv 


King's  College. 

London  Hospital  (Public  Health 

Students). 
Maria  Grey  Training  College. 
National  Health  Society. 
Korthern  Polj'technic. 
Oak  Hill  School,  Hampstead. 
Old  Kent  Eoad  Board  School. 
Peojile's  Palace  (Architectural), 
Kegent  Street  Polytechnic. 
Koyal  Veterinary  College. 
Eutlaod  Street  Jjoai-d  School. 
St, Catherine's  School,  Tottenham. 
St.    (jeorge'a     Hospital    (Publii' 

Health  Students), 
St.  :Mark'8  Board  School. 
St.    Thomas*    Hospital    (Public 

Health  Students). 
Skinners'       Company's       School 

(GirU). 
Surrey  Square  Board  School. 
Tliornton  Heath  Institute, 
University  College  (Public  Health 

Students). 
William  Street  Science   Centre. 
Wood  Green  Co-ope rativeSociety. 
to  the  students  by  the  Curator, 
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by  demonstrating  the  various  exhibits  in  the  Museum. 
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A  number  of  additions  haTO  been  made  to  the  Museum  collection 
during  the  jear.  In  each  case  the  object  has  been  accepted  bj  the 
Committee  as  beiug  of  instructive  interest,  and  a  list  of  those  accepted 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

A  medium-pressure  hot-water  heating  system  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  Museum,  affording  an  illustration  of  this  method  of  beating,  and 
also  considerably  adding  to  the  comfort  of  those  attending  Lectures 
and  Demonstrations  in  the  Museum. 

An  exhibition  of  Models  and  designs  of  dust  carts  and  waggons 
was  arranged  by  the  Institute  in  the  Museum  from  August  16th 
to  September  9th,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  models  and  designs  having  been  sent  in  response  to  a 
premium  offered  by  that  Council.  Mr.  Henry  Law,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  The  Sanitary  Institute,  was  asked  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  models  and  designs,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  vho 
had  previously  been  appointed.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
plans,  and  fifty-three  models  were  exhibited,  and  the  exhibition  was 
visited  by  820  persons,  including  a  number  of  sanitary  officials  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Photographs  of  the  vehicles  referred  to  in  the 
awards  made  by  Mr.  Law  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum. 

The  number  of  Lantern  Slides  loaned  to  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute was  589,  as  against  726  in  1898.  Several  interesting  slides 
have  been  added  to  the  collection,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
a  set  relating  to  hospital  construction,  kindly  presented  by  Lady 
Galton,  and  some  slides  illustrating  cases  of  small-pox. 

LIBBAfiT. 

Volumes  and  Pamphlets  numbering  310  have  been  presented  to 
the  Library.  Lists  of  these  are  published  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the 
Journal. 

The  number  of  references  made  by  general  readers  has  increased 
during  the  year,  but  the  Library  has  not  been  so  largely  used  by 
those  attending  the  lectures. 

Altogether  about  450  references  were  made  to  the  shelves  by 
readers  during  the  year. 

For  the  convenience  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Students  who 
wish  to  borrow  books  for  home  reading,  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  loan  to  them,  at  a  small  fee,  of  books  from  Lewis's 
Medical  and  Scientific  Library,  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
recent  text  books  and  standard  Sanitary  works. 
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ALTEEATI0X3  IN  ARTICLES   OF   ASSOCIATION  AND 

BY-LAWS. 
Bj  SesolatioD  of  General  Meeting  in  1899,  alterations  were  made 
in  the  Articles  of   Association  for  the  following  purposes : — 

1.  To  ennble  the  Council  to  register  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Members,  the  limit  of  1,000  being  almost  reached. 

2.  Making  certain  modifications  in  the  qualifications  entitling 
Members  and  Associates  to  a  lower  rate  of  subscription,  and  including 
Members  residing  abroad. 

3.  Making  some  modification  with  regard  to  the  removal  and  re- 
instatement of  Members  and  Associates. 

4.  Modifying  the  terms  of  the  quorum  required  for  a  General 
Meeting. 

These  alterations  are  fully  set  out  in  the  Journal  on  page  279. 

An  alteration  has  also  been  made  in  the  By-Laws  to  enable  any 
necessary  addition  to  be  made  to  the  Board  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  wording  of  the  By-Law  as  altered  is  given  in  the  Journal 
on  page  697. 

FINANCE. 
Appended  to  this  Beport  is  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year. 
Most  of  the  items  in  the  account  show  a  steady  improvement  cor- 
responding wilh  the  growth  of  the  Institute,  but  owing  to  changes 
subsequent  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  Examination  Board 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  received  for 
examination  fees,  and  the  balance  of  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  at 
Southampton  available  to  meet  establishment  expenses  was  very 
small ;  the  general  result  shows  a  balance  of  expenditure  over 
receipts  of  £331  ~b.  &A.  It  will  be  observed  however  on  reference 
to  the  balance  sheet  that,  including  the  amounts  carried  forward 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  Institute  has  the  substantial  balance 
of  assets  of  Xl  1,641, 
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EPITOME   OF  BEGISTEES  OF   MEMBBBS  ASD 
ASSOCIATES. 


The  coinpansoa  of  the  roll  of  the  Institute  with  the  preceding  vt«r 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Members  and  Awociates. 


Fillon.    FaHinra.      Mnbm. 

Dec.  3l8t,  1898    3f>        146        768      1186        2130 

Dec.  3Ut,  1899    35        157        842      1290        2324 


Diagram  ihowing  the  Yearlii  Increase  in  the  Roll  of  the  Imtitvtf. 
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OBITUAET. 
It  is  with  regret  thit  the  Council  bavti  to  report  tlit;  death  of  His 
(iBACB  Thr  Dcke  of  Westmisstbb,  K.a.,  who  was  the  second  I^eiil- 
tUnt  of  tltt  InalilvU ;  Sir  DouGLAa  Galton,  k.c.b.,  f.b.s,,  ricr- 
PntidfiU,  Tnatarer,  and  Chtiinitnn  of  Council ;  T.  J.  DvKE,  f.b.C.S., 
Lord  Farrzb,   T.  W.  Gbimshaw,  o.b.,  M.i>.,   J.  Wallace  Peoos, 

ASSOC. M.IRBT.C.K.,  Sir  ElCHABD  ThobNB  ThobKE,  K.C.B.,  LL.U,,  r.it.S., 

and  W.  N.  Thubbfield,  m.d.,  Ftllowg  .-  G.  B.  Aj.dkews.  W.  K. 
Bdetos,  Aa80f.«.iN8T.c.B.,  T.  L.  liBwia,  O.  Xblson,  J.  W,  Townsbmd, 
Q.  A,  Watsos,  M.B.,  M.a.c.s.,  d.p.h.,  W.  White,  f.b.a.,  f.b.i.b^.. 
L.  Wilde,  m.d.,  u.b.c.s.,  i>.p.u.,  and  E,  F.  Woodwakh,  Mtmber*  .■ 
W.  J,  Chbstebfiilu,  H.  Evaks,  W.  F.  Fobdham,  W.  Hoopbb,  J. 
Maclbskas,  Adam  Mobbis,  F,  EEOffRJN,  Miss  M.  E.  Timbeblake, 
T.  Waters,  and  T.  W'xjdhoube,  Astoclatet. 

EPITOME  OF  THE  WOEK  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  1890. 

LOSDOS    LeCTI'BBS  and   ExaMUJATIOHS.  AttanJ*nw 

4  Sessional  Meetings  for  discussion  of  Sanitary  subjects  . .  284 

4S  Lectures  to  Sanitary  OfGcers 2,304 

4  Special  Demonstrations,  Inspection  of  Meat 154 

^7  Practical  Demonstrations  for  Sanitary  Officers  57H 

2  EjaminationM  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science \^ 

'1  Examinations  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances       Hi" 

I  Examination  for  Inspectors  of  Aleat        1^ 

14H  Council  and  Committee  Meetings      745 

07  Classes  brought  to  tlie  Museum        2,IS4 

Other  persons  visiting  the  Museum  (Etlinuxleil)      . .      - .  7,500 

Exhibition  of  Dust  Carta 320 

Pboyiscial  ExASinTATioKS. 

8  Practical  Sanitary  Science 10 

9  Examinations  for  Inspectors  of  Xuisances       310 

CoSGBKSS   AKD   EKUlUITIOtr  A't  SonHAMPTON. 

6  Sectional  Meetings 862 

1 1  Conferences         782 

3  Addresses  and  Lectures 754 

Exhibition  open  for  twenty-three  days,  at  which  a  number 

of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  were  given      , .      . ,    37,800 

UEXBT  LAW,  M.lNBT.CE., 
*:.  WHITE  WALLI3,  Clmirman  of  Council. 

Hecretari/. 
March  UtJt.nOQ. 
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STATEMENT  of  INCOME  and  EXPENDITURE 


2)r.  EXPBNDITUBE. 

£       8.  d.        £       8.     d. 

JSttablishment  Charges: — 

To  Rent,  Rates,  l^ixes.  and  Insurance 457  14  2 

„  Salaries  and  Wages 1,153    5  2 

„  Goals,  lighting,  and  Oare  of  Offices 104  14  3 

„  Repairs,  Alteration,  and  Arrangement  of 

Museum  87    9  1 

„  Library,  Binding,  &C. 2111  9 

„  Postage  and  Oaniage 190    4  4 

„  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Adyertising 215  14  4 

„  Incidental  Expenses    91  16  7 

„  Law  Charges  on  Renewal  of  Lease 41    2  2 

„  Office  Furniture  2    4  7 

„  Depreciation  of  Leaseholds   75    0  0 

2,440  16    5 

Special  Expmuee^  exdunve  of  JEatabHshtnent  Charges : — 

To  Journal  and  Publications,  Cost  of  Print- 
ing, etc,  less  Sales  and  Adyertisements    541  19  1 

Sessional  Meetings 20    8  6 

Lectures,  Sanitai^  Officers 179    1  9 

Examination  Expenses  795    9  2 

Congress  at  Southampton 456    5  6 

Exhibition            „             1,980  10  9 

List  of  Awards  to  Exhibits    54  12  11 

Inyestigations  on  the  Septic  Tank 44  15  7 

Institute  Dinner — Balance  of  Expenses...      36    0  2 
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4,109    3     5 
JC6.549  19  10 


To  Depreciation  of  stock  of  Publications  on  hand   97  10    0 

„  Balance  for  the  year  brought  down 331    7    9 

Balance  to  be  carried  forward 11,641  16    8 


£12,070  14    5 


AmrUAL  AflFOBT. 
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for  the  Year  ended  31  at  December,  1899. 

iNcoifB.  Cr. 

£     B.  d.      ;£    6.  d. 
Omural  lUceipU: — 

By  Azmaal  Sabscriptioiis  less  Entrance  Fees 

aUowed    1,667  10    0 

„  Interest  on  Inyestments,  etc 286    0  10 

1,963  10  10 

Special  lUceipts: — 

M  Lectures,  Sanitary  Officers   232  12    0 

M  Bxaminations  : 1,623  12    8 

„  Publications — Parr's  and  Simon's — ^Ftofit 

on  Sales  2    2  10 

,.  last  of  Awards  to  Exhibits   211    6 

M  Congress  at  Southampton 112  14    2 

„  Exhibition  „  2,391    8    1 

4,266    1    3 

6,218  12    1 
Balance  Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  for  the  year 

carried  down    331    7    9 


£6,649  19  10 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  account  (1898)  - 12,070  14    6 

X12,070  14    6 


roz,   XXJ.      FAST  J. 


ANNDAL  BKFOBT. 
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ANNUAL    DINNER. 
H.R.II.  The  Duke  of  C.\3IBRid(5e  has  graciously  consented 
to  take  the  Chair  at  the  Annual  Dinnci-.  tne  date  of  which  has 
been  fixed  for  Friday,  May  11th. 


CONGRESS    AND    EXHIBITION,    1900. 

Since  the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Congress  and 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Nottingham  in  the  Autumn  of  this 
year,  the  Urge  responsibilities  which  have  been  plat-ed  upon 
the  country  in  connection  with  the  War  in  South  Africa  have 
made  it  difHcuIt  to  assure  the  success  of  a  Meeting  during  the 
present  year. 

With  the  approval  therefore  of  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
BBiDQE,  President,  and  after  consulting  with  the  Authorities 
at  Nottingham,  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  Meeting 
to  1901. 


CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION  ON 
THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WOKKING  CLASSES. 
As  no  Provincial  Congress  is  being  held  by  the  Institute, 
the  Council  have  arranged  to  hold  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  in 
the  last  week  in  .July,  a  Conference  and  E.\hibition  of  the 
subject  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  It  is  proposed 
to  include  in  the  Exhibition,  Plans,  Photographs,  and  Models 
illustrating  various  descri[>tions  of  working  class  dwellings, 
common  lodging  houses,  both  for  urban,  sunurban,  and  rural 
districts,  and  also  models  showing  the  a|>pIicatioa  of  building 
regulations  and  by-laws. 

Papers  on  the  subject  will  be  read  and  demonstrations  will 
be  given.  It  is  also  proposed  to  arrange  visits  to  typical  forms 
of  dwellings.  Those  Members  or  Associates  who  are  desirous 
of  assisting  by  the  loan  of  plans  or  models,  or  by  taking  part  in 
the  meeting,  are  requested  to  communicate  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


Arrangementa  are  also  under  consideration  for  holding  a 
meeting  ni  Paris,  following  this  Conference  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes,  and  immediately  preceding  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demograjiliy,  which  com- 
mences in  Paris  on  August  10th. 

Further  particulars  will  be  eeut  to  the  members  as  soon  as 
[lossible. 
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MEETINGS  HELD  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1900. 


Sessional  Meetings. 

Meetings  were  held  as  follows  : — On  February  14th  a 
Discussion  was  opened  by  W.  Nisbet  Blair,  M.Inst.,C.E.,  on 
**  The  Insanitary  condition  of  the  London  Streets.*'  H.  Percy 
Boulnois,  M.Inst.,C.E.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  March  14th,  on  *^  Experimental  Bacterial  Treatment  of 
the  London  Sewage,"  by  Prof.  W.  Clowes,  D.Sc,  F.I.C.  Prof. 
W.  Ramsay,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  April  4th,  on  "  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  in 
London  in  the  future,"  by  T.  Blashill,  F.R.LB. A.  W.  Wallace 
Bruce,  L.C.C.,  in  the  Chair, 

These  papers,  with  the  discussions  upon  them,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Part  IL  of  the  Journal. 

Legtubes  and  Demonstrations  to  Sanitary  Officers 

The  Twenty -Ninth  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical 
Demonstrations  and  Visits  of  Inspection  to  places  illustrative 
of  Sanitary  Practice  and  Administration,  was  held  from  Janu- 
ary 19th  to  April  6th,  1900.  Twenty-four  Students  entered 
their  names  for  the  course. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

From  January  to  March  the  following  Examinations  were 
held  :— 

Practical  Santtart  Science. 

March  2drd  and  24th,  Birmingham.     3  Candidates,  1  Certificate 
granted. 

Inspbotobs  of  Nuisances. 

January  26th  and  27tb,  Belfast.    7  Candidates,  5  Certificates  granted. 
March  2nd  and  3rd,  Exeter.    7  Candidates,  5  Certificates  granted. 
March  23rd  and  24th,  BirmiDgham.    34  Candidates,  19  Certificates 
granted, 

I>'^SFEcrroBB  OF  Meat  and  Other  Foods. 

March  30th  and  3l8t,  Birmingham.     5  Candidates,     1  Certificate 
granted. 


UEETIHGS   HELD. 


Pbactical  Htgiest!  fob  School  Teacheeb. 
February   dtb  and    10th,    London.       6   Candidates,    3   CertlScates 


The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  Candidates  to  whom 
Certificates  were  granted  : — 

Practical  SaniUiri/  Sciente. 
19(.i0,  Mar.  24.     CAiof,  Edwaki). 


Iiitpeclora  of  NuUancet. 

1800,  Mar.  24. 

AsBRiDOE,  Isaac. 

IBOO,  Mar.  24. 

Besnbtt.  Albebt  Pbboitai. 

1900,  Mar.   3. 

Betas,  Willie. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

Child,  Robert  Gut. 

1900,  Jan.  -27. 

Deknison,  Samdel. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

Drapee,  Gideon  Heniiy. 

1900,  Mar.   3. 

Hawkibb,  Joira  Chables. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

lIOBSos,  Albebt, 

1900,  Mar.    3. 

Jenkins,  Hesby  Llewellyn. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

JonsaOH,  Thomab  Scott. 

1900.  Mar.24. 

J  ONES,  Fbedbbick  William. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

J  ODD,  Thosiab. 

1900,  Mar.    3. 

KiscH,  Stanley  Abheb. 

1900,  Mnr.24. 

Mabtin,  William. 

1900.  Mar.    3. 

Mathews,  Edwabd  John. 

1900,  Mar.24. 

McCartney,  John, 

1900,  Mar.24. 

Nboub,  Thomas  Heney. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

NiGHTiNQAXB,  Heney. 

1900,  Mar.24.  iO'CoNNOB.  Miss  Katulebn  Scott. 

1900,  Mar.  24. 

Plowbight,  Joseph  Henby. 

1900,  Mar.24.£PouNTNEy,  Miss  Lucr  Elizabith. 

1900.  Jan.  27. 

Ebynolds,  Heney  L. 

1900,  Jan.  27. 

EoBiNSON,  William  Henbv. 

1900,  Mar.24. 

SiMcoi,  Gbohgh. 

1900,  Mar.    3. 

Smith,  Hobaob  Eussell. 

1900,  Mar.24.tSTBPSENa,  Miaa  Ansib  Bthbl. 

1900,  Jan.  27. 

Stevenson,  William  Moetos. 

1900,  Mar.24. 

WaMON,  WllLIAM. 

1900,  Mar.24. 

WiLLiAUB,  John. 

1900,  Jan.  27. 

WiLBOS,  William  Wentwoeth. 

Intpectort  of  Meat  and  Other  FooiU, 
1900,  Mar.31.     Newby,  John. 
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Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Tea/^hen, 

1900,  Feb.  10.    Nioolab,  Miss  Flobxncs  Mabt. 

1900,  Feb.  10.    Katesnhill,  Miss  Alice. 

1900,  Feb.  10.    Bichabdsow,  Miss  Mona  Willisgham. 


Examination  Questions. 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. — ^Belfast,  January  26th  and  27th,  1900. 

1.  What  precautions  must  be  taken  to  preTent  contamination  of 
the  milk  during  the  act  of  milking;  and,  subsequently,  whilst  the 
milk  is  stored  in  a  dairy  prior  to  delivery? 

2.  What  conditions  observed  in  the  meat  of  a  carcase  of  a  pig 
would  you  consider  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  ? 

3.  Numerate  the  diseases  required  to  be  notified  under  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases  Notification  Act,  1889.  State  briefly  what  points  you 
would  note  in  preparing  for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  a  report  on 
an  outbreak  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  a  dwelling  house. 

4.  How  are  articles  of  bedding  and  clothing  disinfected?  Describe 
the  apparatus  employed,  and  give  particulars  as  to  the  temperature 
or  steam  pressure,  and  length  of  exposure  necessary  for  disinfection. 

5.  Give  a  brief  resume  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Legislation,  from 
1878  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  relates  to  sanitary  conditions. 

6.  What  particulars  are  required  for  the  registration  of  a  canal 
boat  ?    Give  the  details  for  measurement  of  cabins, 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  collect  samples  of  river  water  for  analysis ;  how 
would  you  proceed  to  collect  the  samples  ? 

8.  How  should  the  overflow  of  a  bath  be  made  to  communicate 
with  the  house  drains  ?  Sketch  the  arrangement  of  the  overflow  and 
waste  pipe  from  end  to  end. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  xivk  voce  oti  the  27th, 


Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers.     London,  Feb.  9th  &  10th,  1900 

Only  twelve  questions  to  he  answered.  The  selection  is  left  to  the  Can- 
didates, but  either  Question  1  or  Question  2  must  he  answered. 

1.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  bones  and  ligaments  forming  the 
spinal  column.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  spinal  column,  and  how  is 
it  affected  in  childhood  by  defective  attitudes  in  school  work?  Give 
sketches. 

2.  Give  a  short  description,  with  sketch,  of  the  cavities  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  throat  (fauces),  and  larynx,  considered  as  air  passages. 
Why  are  unobstructed  nasal  passages  so  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  and  health  of  children  ? 

3.  State  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that  may  be  healthily  devoted 
to  study  by  children  aged  6  to  8,  8  to  12,  12  to  16.  Show  what 
breaks  or  intervals  you  consider  necessary  during  these  hours.  What 
should  be  the  maximum  length  of  a  lesson  in  each  case? 


4.  What  ia  meant  by  "fresh"  foods?  Give  a  list  of  foods,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  which  are  valuable  as  CDDtaiaing  the  ele- 
ment of  "freshuess."  What  diseases  are  pioduced  in  children  by 
dictaiies  deficient  or  wanting  in  fresh  foods? 

5,  Draw  a  sketch  plan  sho\t  ing  the  general  arrangement  of  3,  couu- 
Iry  day  school  for  260  boys,  arranged  on  one  fioor.  Mark  the 
position  of  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  ventilators,  lavatories,  and  cloak 
rooms.     Qive  the  principal  dimensions. 

f).  Describe  and  sketch  the  various  kinds  of  windows  used  in 
schools.  Show  the  portions  which  open,  and  explain  how  they  act. 
Give  a  vertical  section  of  an  external  wall  of  a  class-room  to  scale  of 
-I  Feet  to  1  inch,  and  show  position  of  windows  in  relation  to  floor 
and  ceiling. 

7"  Eipliun  bow  fresh  air  can  be  wanned  before  admission  into  a 
I'lass-rouiD,  and  how  foul  air  can  be  removed  from  the  same. 

y.  Describe  a  muthod  of  warming  halls  and  corridors,  either  by 
stoves,  hot  water,  or  by  hot  air. 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  exereise  in  development,  and  to  what  par- 
ticular objects  should  such  exercise  be  directed  in  school  life?  What 
forms  of  exercise  are  in  your  opinion  best  adapted  to  meet  these  par- 
licidar  objects  ? 

10.  What  are  the  respective  effects  upon  young  persons  of  constrict- 
ing clothes — (o)  at  the  neck  :  (fi)  at  the  waist;  (c)  about  the  knee 
joints. 

11,  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  MeasleB,  prior  to  receiving  definite  instructions 
from  a  doctor  or  sanitary  officer,  in  the  event  of  a  scholar  showing 
symptous  of  either  of  these  diseases  after  the  school  (day  school)  has 
assembled  ? 

V2,  Uow  may  rational  education  be  directed  to  the  foUowmg  point 
(a)  The  habit  of  close  observation. 
(h)  Discrimination  of  likeness  and  difference, 
(c)  The  power  of  correct  inferences. 
{d)  The  command  of  language  to  formulate  correctly  and 
definitely. 
1^.  Explain  how  the  aspect  of  class-rooms  affects  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  children.     What  is  the  best  aspect — and  why? 

14.  What  are  the  constituents  of  dust  as  found  in  school  class 
rooms  ?  How  may  it  be  minimised  ?  And  what  rules  should  be  en- 
forced during  school  hours  to  prevent  it  being  disturbed  ? 

15.  What  are  the  disadvatagea  of  storage  cisterns  for  water,  and  liow 
can  they  be  met  and  remedieil  ? 

16.  What  arrangements  in  schools  would  you  consider  to  be  good  in 
regard  to  the  following : — 

(1)  Lavatories. 

(2)  Position  and  construction  of  water  closets, 

(3)  Collection  and  removal  of  house  refuse. 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  sketches. 

The  Candidala  were  ea-amintd  viva  voce  on  the  lOt/i. 


^ 
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Iwpeetor  of  ^wsancet. — ^Exeter,  March  2nd  and  Srd,  1900. 

1.  State  the  cJicnmstancea  in  which  premises  may  be  closed : — 

(a)  Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 
{h)  Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Glasses  Act,  1890, 
and  amending  Acts. 

2.  What  are  the  nuisances  liable  to  arise  from  the  keeping  of  pigs? 
What  precautions  must  be  taken  bj  pig-keepers  to  prevent  nuisance? 
What  are  the  statutory  provisions  applying  to  an  Urban  District? 

3.  Many  carcases  of  very  young  calves  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  you  might  seize  some 
of  these  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

4.  What  are  the  powers  of  Sanitary  Authorities  with  regard  to:— 
(a)  Infected  persons?       (6)  Infected  bedding?        (c)  Infected  milk? 

5.  Distinguish  between  (a)  a  disinfectant,  (h)  an  antiseptic,  and 
(c)  a  deodorant ;  give  examples  of  each  and  state  how  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

6.  What  Begisters  should  be  kept  in  the  Sanitary  Department  of  an 
Urban  Local  Authority,  and  what  facts  should  be  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing Begisters : — 

(a)  Houses  let  in  lodgings?  (h)  Slaughter  houses? 

7.  How  may  water  in  a  shallow  well  become  polluted?  What 
precautions  would  you  take  to  prevent  pollution  ? 

8.  A  proposal  for  the  complete  redrainage  of  a  mansion  of  large 
extent,  built  many  years  ago,  comes  before  you.  The  mansion  stands 
on  a  hillside,  strata  all  day,  with  brook  near  having  a  rapid  falL 
Describe  how  you  would  advise  dealing  with  the  roof  water  and  water 
from  areas,  carriage  drives,  &c. ;  and  bow  the  sewage  proper,  t.e.,  the 
discbarge  from  w.c.'s,  baths,  sinks,  stables,  &c.,  should  be  treated,  so 
as  to  avoid  nuisance  or  the  pollution  of  the  stream  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  3rd. 


Practical  Sanitary  Science. — ^Birmingham,  March  23rd  &  24th,  1900. 

1.  What  are  the  laws  which  connect  the  volume  of  a  gas  with  its 
density  and  temperature  respectively  ? 

What  bearing  have  these  laws  upon  the  question  of  ventilation  ? 

2.  Explain  the  action  of  the  syphon.  Illustrate  by  sketches  its  ap- 
plication to  various  sanitary  applianoes. 

3.  What  precautions  shoula  be  taken  in  order  to  build  a  healthy 
bouse  upon — 

(a)  A  day  site  ? 

(h)  Sand  containing  springs  ? 

4.  Describe  the  "  Plenum  "  system  of  ventilation.  What  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system  as  compared  with  other 
systems  of  ventilation  ? 
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5.  Describe  the  physical  and  chemical  characterjstica  o£  water  de- 
rived trom^     (i»)  A  moor. 

(6)  Springs  iaauing  from  a  chalk  formation. 
(e)  A  river  like  the  Thames. 

6.  Describe  an  artesian  well.  What  are  its  advantages  over  other 
w«Us  ?     How  may  the  yield  of  a  well  be  ascertained  ? 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "  combined  "  and  "  separate  "  ayatems 
of  draitiagD.  Wliat  are  the  disadvantages  attending  the  dischat^  of 
nin^l  into  sewage  drains  in  the  case  of  large  premises  ? 

S.  How  would  you  te»t  a  house  drain  with  a  three  feet  head  of 
water  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain  ?  Explain  how  the  pressure  will 
vary  throughout  the  drain  to  point  of  plugging.  How  would  you  teat 
a  aoil  pipe  which  is  inside  a  bouse  ? 

The  Candidate*  were  Kvamined  viva  voce  on  the  '2iik. 


Intpeetor  of  2iuisaneeg,  Birmingham,  March  23rd  and  24th,  1900. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  powers  a  Local  Authority  possesBes 
to  remove  a  dead  body  to  a  mortuary — 

(a)  Under  the  Public  Health  Acts  ; 

(>•)  Under  the  Infectious  Disease  Prevention  Act,  1890. 

2.  What  are  the  nuisances  caused  by  bone-boiling?  How  may 
they  best  be  obviated  ? 

3.  In  inspecting  a  slaughterhouse  you  observe  several  animals  wait- 
ing to  be  slaughtered.  What  external  appearances  etc.,  might  lead 
yoM  to  believe  that  one  or  more  were  sufEering  fri>m  advanced 
tuberculosis  ? 

4.  What  strength  of  solution  is  requisite  in  using  the  following 
disinfectants,  viz. : — 

{a)  Percbloride  of  Mercury  ; 

\h)  Carbolic  Acid  ; 

(e)  Sulphate  of  Iron? 
For  what  special  purposes  are  they  respectively  available,  and  what 
are  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvaotagea  ? 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  routine  daily  work  of  a  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tor for  a  small  Urban  or  a  small  Bural  District. 

6.  How  wonld  you  avoid  the  pollution  of  a  pure  supply  of  water 
to  a  house  where  a  cistern  is  the  only  means  of  storage  ? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  Natural  and  Artificial 
Ventilation  ?     Give  four  examples  of  artificial  ventilation,  and  state 

under  what  conditions  each  eyatem  you  mention  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted. 

8.  In  one  house  of  a  continuous  terrace,  with  gardens  and  areas  in 
front,  and  yards  and  outbuildinga  at  hock,  a  foul  amell  is  complained 
of,  and  the  drains  passing  the  house  are  suspected,  How  would  you 
set  about  to  prove  the  soundness  or  otherwise  of  the  drains  ?  and  if 
found  unsound,  describe  your  procedure  up  to  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  drain. 

The  Candidate*  were  examhied  vivA  voce  on  the  24fA. 
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Inapectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods, — Birmingham,  March  30th  and 

3l8t,  1900. 

Papsb  I. 

1.  What  regulations  apply  to  the  sale  of  milk  from  cows  suffering 
from :— 

Fleuro-Fneumonia. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease. 
Anthrax. 
Tuberculosis. 
Name  the  Acts  and  Orders  under  which  action  could  be  taken. 

2.  What  symptoms  would  be  shown  by  a  living  ox  suffering  from 
a  contagious  febrile  disease?  Would  the  thermometer  give  any 
assistance,  and  how  would  you  use  it  ? 

3.  From  what  diseases  do  poultry  suffer  ?  State  how  you  would 
examine  the  carcase  of  a  fowl,  and  what  organs  would  specially  claim 
your  attention. 

4.  What  glands  in  a  carcase  would  you  specially  examine  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  an  animal  was  diseased  or  otherwise  ?  Contrast 
a  healthy  lymphatic  gland  with  one  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

5.  What  are  the  distinguishing  appearances  of  the  carcases  of  the 
following  animals : — 

Ox  and  heifer. 
Bull  and  cow. 
Sheep  and  goat. 
Ewe  and  wether. 

Fafeb  II. 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  horse-flesh  and  how  would  you 
distinguish  it  from  ox-beef  ?  Under  what  conditions  can  horse-flesh 
be  sold  for  human  food  ? 

7.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  &t  of  the  horse  and  sheep. 

8.  Give  a  description  of  what  you  consider  a  model  slaughter- 
house, the  number  of  compartments  you  consider  necessary,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  each  should  be  used,  and  accompany  your  answer 
by  a  sketch. 

9.  What  methods  of  stunning  animals  are  adopted  ?  How  do  they 
uct  and  what  difference  in  their  effects  do  you  recognise  ? 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  salting  meat  and  what  are  the  specific 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against  ?  How  would  you  examine  salt  meat 
80  as  to  ascertain  its  fltness  for  food. 

T?i€  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  31st, 


FORTHCOMING   MEETINGS. 
Calendar,  April  to  July,  1900. 

At  Jar  at  at  pratnt  arranged. 


Council  Meetings  are  held  Monthly  on  the  Second  Wedneaday  i 
each  Month  at  5  p.in.,  except  August  and  tSt-ptember.' 


Speciat  Purposes  Committ«e  , 
^natice  Committee 
Exhibition  Committee    . 
Congress  and  Editing  Committee  . 
Museum  and  Library  Committee 

Examination  Committee 
IWIiamentary  Committee       .       \ 
Rirers  Pollution  Committee  .       [■ 
Meat  Inspectors  Exam.  Committee) 


Third  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Second  Wednesday  at  4.30  p.m. 
First  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Second  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Fourth  Monday  at  5  p.m.  (ex- 
cept December). 
Fourtn  Friday  in  April,  6  p.m. 

As  occasion  requires.  ^ 


4  W.  Sessional  HeeUng. 


^  a'  I  Examination  Tor  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  London. 
1 1  f!    Dinner  of  Uie  Institute  at  Ihe  Holborn  Rcalaurant,  at  7  p.m.     B.R.H. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Cambridge,  President,  lias  consemcd  to  talie  Ibe  Chair. 

JUNE. 

8  F.lExaminaiJona  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

9  S.J     Nuisances.  Ed InburKl). 

•2-2  F.  I  Eiaminaiions  in  Practical  Banttary  Science  and  for  Inspectora  of 
•IS  B.}     Nuisances,  and  in  Praclical  Hygiene  for  School  Teatliers,  Leeds. 

JULY. 
<•  F.  1  Examinalions  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
7  ti.  J      Nuisancea,  Cardiff. 
20  F.f  Examinaliou  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
•21  S.J     Nuiiances,  Liverpool. 
^  g  !  Examination  for  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  Liverpool. 

Conference  and  Exliibition  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
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1800. 

Apr. 

1800. 

Mir. 

1900. 

Feb. 

1800. 

MUT. 

1900. 

J>n. 

1900 
1900 

Apr. 
Apr. 

1900 

Apr. 

1900 

Apr. 

FELLOWS,    MEMBERS   AND    ASSOCIATES 
ELECTED. 

From  J.OfCABi  to  Apbil,  iDcIusive. 

(A  complete  ligt  can  he  had  on  application.) 


FELLOWS, 
BABBiNaTON,  Sir  Vincent  Hunter  B.  Kennett,  M.J 

65,  Albert  HaU  Mannong,  KetieiwjUm    (ion,   IK. 
Chadwick,  Osbert.o, m. g,,   m.utst.c.e.,  11,  JliWu 

Qardmx,  CampAm  Bill,   W. 
Childs,  ChrUtopher,  m,a„  m.u.,  m.b.c.b.,  j).p.h.,f.o.s., 

10,  Manchester  Square.  W. 
Dbacok,  (Jeorge  Frederick,  ji.nraT.c.H.,  m.inbt.m^., 

r.a.MET.BoC,,  19,  Warivici:  Square,  S.W. 
Dhceandhab,  Bao  Bahadur  KrUhiiarno  Viehwanatli, 

Medical  Officer  ami  Saiiiiarif  Commissioner,  Baroda, 

Bombay  Prendencj,  India. 
Galton,  Francis,   F.a.s,,  42,  Jiaitand   Gate,  S.W. 
Katb,    James    Eobert,    m.b.,  o.m„  d.p.h.,  p.c.b., 

Mediml  Officer   of  Health,    West   Biding,    Yorkt, 

WentioorVi  Lodije,  Wakefield. 
NiTEN,  James,  m.a..  m.b,,  m.o.H.,  SeaJth  Depart- 

tntnt.  Town  Hall,  Manchteter. 
Pakks,    Walter   Charles    Cross,   L.b.o.p., 

D.p.H,,  r.c.8.,  14,  Trinity  Square,  S.Ji. 


in  PnKtlcil  Sullac:'  BclBDDa. 


■  Pusad  tbs  eumlnitlOD  o(  U 

I  Puaed  EumlnitlDn  for  Inspoour  •: 
i  FuHod  EmnluitDa  (or  Sifliutry  Inapecinr. 

'"1900.  Mar.    JBuaH,  Walter  Ernest,   City  Surveyor't  OffUe,  Bir- 

miivjham. 
"  1800.  Jan.       Cochkane,  Miss  Constance,  The  Dtuira,  St.  Neol». 
"  1900,  Apr.      CowBints,  Artiiur  Douglas,  u.P.n.,  m.d„  m.b.o.s., 

L.a.C.P.,  Z\,  Bark»ton  Gardens,  S.  Kensington. 
"1900.  Mar.      Citbbat.l,  Albert  Edward,  Surveyor  Rural  District 

Council,  Solihull,  War^aici:. 
"  1900.  Jan.      Davibbon,  Jamea  Fleming,  WiUington  Quay,  North- 

umherland. 
"1900.  Jan.       Hill,  G.  Everett,  874,  The  Broadway,  New  Tori. 
"  1900.  Jan.       Haib,  C.  J.,  a.b.i.b.a.,  28,  Bi^U  St.,  SouOiampton. 
"  1900,  Mar.     Jacksoit,  W,  M.M,,  m,i».,  l.b.cb.,  l.b.o.p,edi^.,  171, 

SltooftT'i  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
"  1900.  Mar.    JKibton,  Martin,  l.r.c.p.lond.,  U.B.O.S.,  dj.h.L0S1)., 

2,  Outram  Terrace,  Bevonport. 


'■4 


K).  A 


JiUr' 


"  1900.  Apr. 

"1900.  Mar. 

"1900.  Apr. 

"1900.  Mar. 

"  1900.  Apr. 

"1900.  Jan. 
"1900.  Apr. 

"1900.  Mar. 

"1900.  Feb. 
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loicsv,  George  William,  Borough  Surveyor,  Oiuiatry. 
Nesbit,  Darid  Mein,  12,  Qt.  Jama  Street,  Bedford 

Row,  W.C. 
Nicolas,   Florence    Mary,  "Aihlone"    Qrovt    Park 

Soad,  EUham,  S.E. 
NoRTOS,  Harry  Barker,  Caieutta,  India.     (Sanitary 
BnifiMer  to  the  Vicerotj  and  Oovernor  of  India.) 
•Otkbbdkt,  Thomas,  6,  Well  Wall;  Clarence  Street, 
Cheltenham. 
Peggb,  John  T.,  AMittant  Engineer  a-nd  Surveyor, 
GuildhaU,  York. 
JEatnbb,  Frederick  Jotm,   Ibia    Villa,   Fori  Road, 

AeuiJiaven. 
XBoas,  Douglas,  Church  House,  Brede,  Suatex. 
Sh-vw,   Herbert,  Assoc,  u.  iirsT.  c.  b..  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Urban  Di»triet  Council,  Jlford,  E, 
•SUTCLiSFB,     James     Henry,     HasUtvood,     Hehden 

Bridge. 
JTaylob,  Albert,  7,  Commercial  Soad,  Pimlieo,  S.  W. 


ASSOCIATES. 

t  pMiod  EimnliullaD  (or  Inspacton  dC  NdIudcbi, 
■  1900.  Jan.     JAtkisbos,  T.  B.,  Graham  St.,  Penrith,  Cvmherland. 
'  1900.  Feb.    tATTESBOEOUun,  Henry,  2,  A'orthgnte  View,  Hetale, 

E.  Yorki. 
"1900.  Mar.  JAtORR,  Walter  George,  41,  Lawford  Boad.  Kentith 

Tou-n,  N.  \V. 
"  1900.  Apr.    JBBSNErr,  John  Charles,  Walton,  war  Wakefield. 
"1900.  Jan.    JBentham,    Miss  Evelyn  May,  2,    Fairfield  Itoad, 

Old  Charlton,  S.E. 
"  1900.  Mar.  tBLtZA£D,  Edward  Ernest,  5,  Cumberland    Terrace, 

Derbi/  Soad,  North  End,  Portsmouth. 
"  1900.  Mar.  JBonnB'it,  Isaac,  31,  Belmont  Rite,  Maidenhead. 
■*  IflOO.  Feb.   JBnowN,   Arthur   George   Gray,  29,  Quarry  Soad, 

Tunhridge  Welh. 
•'  1900.  Mar.  JBtrnTOjj,  Thomas,  6,  Pari-  Terrace,  Keighleij. 
'M900.  Feb.    tBL'TTBitBLL,    Arthur,   43,    Almond    Bank    Terrace, 

jV.  Merchiaton,  Edinburgh. 
■*1900.  Mar.  jCahteb,  Arthur  Herbert,  44,  ffeort/eMaMd.iiV* 

Heath,  Biriiiin;iham. 
"  1900.  Mar.  JCoulson,  John  H.  P.,  77,  Oalc  Street,  Korwich. 
■■  1900.  Mar.  JCbisp,  Hen^'  Kobert,  6,  Churdt  Street,  Ealing,  IK 
"  1900.  Jan.   lEnMED,  G.  H.,  Wat  Mailing,  Maidttone. 
"1900.  Ajir.  iEnsEB,  William,  Surveyor'*  0^-f,  Tindall  Square, 

Chelmtford. 
■•  1900.  Mar.  tPBTKn,  Stephen  S.  P.,  28,  Elphinttone  Ed.,  Haelingt. 
"  1900.  Mar.  ;Gii)do;4B,  James  Tliomas,  61),  Penton  Place,  KenniTtg- 

(OTi,  S.E. 
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i-o :  1 

1900. 

1V»5 

1900. 

.rooi 

1900. 

-iosa 

1900. 

2003 
-J100 
•20M 

1900. 
1900. 
1900. 

2091 

1900. 

2067  • 
2.191 

1900. 
1900. 

2.'90 

1900. 

20<I>1 

-•t>r»7 

J0l}9 

1900. 
1900. 
1900. 

2oaii 

2050 

it  11 

1900. 
1900. 
1900. 
1900. 

2i)*ll 

1900. 

2099  ■ 

1900. 

2100 

1900. 

2070  • 
1                                                20  Vi 

1900. 
1900. 

21 01  - 

1900. 

2071  ■ 

1 

2072  ■ 

L900. 
1900. 

•                                             20 '.1  ■ 

1900. 
1900. 

1                                                             2.>«   1 

1 

1900. 

'                       •                    2073  ■ 

1000. 

Feb.  tOooDALL,  Horatio  Charles,  Tyne  Ifouse^  St.  Caike- 

rine%  lAncoln. 
Feb.  t^^K)omLA3X^  James,  24,  Oovemtneni  Row^  Enfield  Lock, 

Mar.  tOBBGOBT,  Edward   George,   56,  Sl  John*s  Road, 

Upper  HoUwjay^  N. 
Mar.  t^RiFi'iTH,    Willuun    Owen,   17,    Olanhwfa    Road, 

Llangefui. 
Mar.  tHssBiNGSHAW,  Alfred,  CheHer  Road^  MaecUsfieid. 
Apr.  tHiLL,  Charles,  Municipal  BuUdiw/e^  Shanghai, 
Feb.  tHoLMBS,  Miss  Bose  Beatrice  Wjman,  4,  Croftdown 

Road,  Highgate  Road,  N.  IF. 
Mar.    HoKBT,  Miss  Emma  Constance,  The  Lodge  Hotel, 

Reading. 
Feb.  tHoFB,  Clement,  13,  Braithwaite  Strut,  Blackpool. 
Mar.  tHosiBB,  Frederick  George,  Kingston   Villas,  Jtuld 

Street,  Tonbridge. 
Mar.  tJoiTBS,  David  James,  12,  Alma  Street,  Tgnewydd, 

Treherhert,  Olam. 
Feb.  t  Jokes,  G«orge  Arthur,  18,  Edwin  Street,  Gravesend. 
Mar.  iKiKO,  Peter,  Station  Road,  MirfieU,  Tories. 
Feb.  tliE  Lean,  Miss  Mary  Kate,  \\,SU  Lawrence  Road, 

Flymouth. 
Mar.  :tIiU)i>i^9  Jonas,  Cabin  Gate,  Bishop  Auckland, 
Apr.  tLiYSSAY,  Henry,  19,  Euston  Street,  Preston. 
Jan.  JLoCKTON,  H.  W.,  6,  Lonhard  Street,  Newark,  Trent. 
Apr.  itMABSHALL,    Bodger   Wilson,    193,    Regent    Road, 

Fenton,  Staffs. 
Jan.  ^Mabtik,  Warwick  Hammond,  3,  Corporation  BuUd- 

ings,  Seaion,  Ddaval,  Northumberland. 
Mar.     McAba,  Bobert  Blair,  Sanitary  Department,  Totm 

Hall,  Leeds. 
Mar.  itMuLOAHY,   Miss  Ellen  EUie,  31,   Catherine  Street, 

Liverpool. 
Feb.  JNicHOLSOK,  Bernard  Lee,  St.  MUes*  Bridge,  Norwich. 
Jan.  tOBME,  Miss  Brenda  Temple,  213,   Uxhridge  Road, 

Shepherd^s  Bush,  W. 
Mar.  tPsA.BSON,   Edward  Mazzini,   12,    Claremont    Road, 

Irla  m^'tK'Hdghts. 
Feb.  tPiKB,  William  E.,  \0^,ShirlandRd,.PaddingU>n,  W. 
Feb.  JPlowman,  Vernon  Attril,  41,  Lome  Road,  Stroud 

Oreen,  N. 
Jan.  tBAMSBOTTOM,  Thomas,  County  Asylum,  Durham. 
Jan.  ^Bamsden,  Fred.  St.  Bede,  25,  Athenceum  Street,  Ply- 

niotUh. 
Jan.  ^^BiCHABDSON,  Arthur  Geoi'ge,  2,  Leamington  Avenue, 

Hoe  Street,  Walihamstow. 
Feb.  iBiCHABDSOBT,  Miss  Mona  Willingham,  9,  Cranboumt 

Court,  Albert  Bridge  Road,  S.  W, 
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^RoBissox,  Wiliiaiu  JItnry,  7,  C/uriot  Strtri,  > 
ISendell,  Frank  Guy,  56,  Aldworth  Road,  \Vt» 


ll<i,. 


^Rlauohtbr,    Leonard,    UeadUy,     Hamilton     Hnmt, 

iioulhville,  BrUlol, 
tSuEDLET,  John  Henry  Moore,  141,  Bedford  Itiyid. 

Sock  Ferrif. 
tSTHABT,  Miss  Marie,  81,  St.  Helen's  Oanlena,  Xorih 

Kemitvjton,  W. 
JStuabt,  Kobiert  Grant,  30,  Dupard  Bd.,  Hight/atf 

Hill,  Undw,  2f. 
iSiiTBDj.  Tlioinas  "Watson,  1,  Third  Slreel,  IVallsemi- 

on^Tyne. 
iTATTEHSALL,    Mias    Alice,    134,  Malmeshini    Hood. 

Boiv,  E. 
tTHATCUEn,  A.  G.  H.,  6,  Charehlll  Road.  WHImlfo 

Qreta.^'.W. 
JTwEBD,  Charles  Caaburn,  61,  Cairlor  Park   Ro-d. 

Weal  Ham,  E. 
iAVALLiK,  William,  17,  Ale-vander  2'erraee,  Navragtl,- 

oii-2'i/ne. 
iWAEKES,  Andrew,  Stirvei/or,  Burtfa»tlei;ih,  Devon. 
JWiBWitK,  Wm,,  A.,  4,  Lone  Street,  BirkenJuad. 
JWhitb,  Arthur  David,  79,  AOanjf  Street,  N.  W. 
JAVhitb,  Ellis  Foulkes,  Treanedd,  Segontiam  Rorul,  S. 

Car,u,rvon. 
:WiLKiE,   Eob.-rt  Mwin,   55.  Thf  Orovc,  Hau.wo-- 

xnilh,  W. 
JWiirKS.  Chai-lton  Potts,  13,  Elwin  Terrace,  Si-od,.- 

land,  Dtirham. 
JWooi),  James  William.  44,  Carteton  Street,  Nelson. 
JWooDLEY,  Ben,  Thome,  DoncaMtei: 
tToUD,  Thomas,  Huj^le;/,  near  Chatri-. 
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GEOEGB  JAMES  STMONS,  F.E.S. 

(Fellow). 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  passing  "  within  the  veil "  of  Mr. 
G.  J.  Sjmons  is  a  national  loss,  and  the  removal  of  a  well 
esteemed  coUeagae  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fellows  of  The 
Sanitary  Institute  a  deeply  felt  sorrow. 

His  active  and  useful  life  came  to  a  close  after  an  illness  of 
three  weeks — following  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  rallied — on  Saturday  afternoon,  10th  March,  1900, 
in  his  sijLty-second  year,  at  his  residence,  62,  Camden  Square, 
and  his  remains  were  buried  on  the  16th  March  in  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery,  after  a  memorial  service  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Marylebone  Road,  at  noon.  This  was  numerously 
attended,  and  among  the  many  distinguished  men  present  were 
Lord  Lister,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  the  Secretary. 

The  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  The  Rev.  E.  Grose  Hodge,  in 
a  short  address,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Symons* 
life  was  one  more  witness  to  the  truth  that  there  need  be  no 
personal  severance  of  science  and  religion,  and  while  prominent 
in  scientific  circles,  he  was  well  known  for  his  constant  attend- 
ance in  church,  and  for  his  faith. 

Mr.  Symons  was  a  Londoner,  bom  on  6th  of  August,  1838, 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  Jaseph  Symons  of  Pimlico,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  Eaton  Square. 

He  exhibited  a  love  of  natural  science  very  early  in  life,  and 
despite  advice  given  him  by  Mr.  James  Glashier,  the  founder 
of  the  Meteorological  Society,  that  scientific  investigations  were 
not  profitable,  he  stuck  to  his  fixed  idea,  and  at  eighteen  joined 
that  Society,  and  a  year  after  became  a  meteorological  reporter 
of  the  Registrar-General.  In  1857  he  originated  an  organi- 
zation for  observing,  and  recording  thunderstorms. 

He  was,  for  some  years,  an  assistant  of  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  work  was  not  congenial 
to  him,  and  having  formed  the  idea  that  a  study  of  the  rainfall 


— -^^^v^/i-M-^-I^ 


offered  an  opening,  lie  bej;an  tlie  work  for  which  his  life  was 
famous,  and  in  18'iO  lie  published  the  first  volume  of  "  British 
Rainfall,"  and  continued  the  publication  nnnu.-illy  until  1898  — 
this,  the  last  volume  published  by  him,  coutaiiii^d  records  from 
3.404  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1866  he  first  published  the  "Meteorological  Magazine,'' 
and  the  number  for  March,  ISJOO,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains no  article  by  him.  Some  indication  of  the  work  of 
his  life  is  given  in  an  article  therein  by  Mr.  H,  Sowerby 
Wallts,  F.R.  Met.Soc,,  who,  at  Mr.  Symona'  request,  will  carry 
on  his  important  work.  We  find  that  for  forty-four  years  he 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  for  twenty-seven 
years  its  Honorary  Secretary,  for  three  years  its  Presiilent, 
aud  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  this  year  as  being  best  fitted 
to  the  post  at  the  celebration  of  its  Jubilee,  He  furnished 
monthly  records  of  meteorological  observations  to  the  Registrar- 
General  for  forty-two  years,  for  forty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Bi-itish  Association,  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  for  nearly  forty 
vears,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  a  Member  of  the  Soci^te 
Mit^orologiqne  de  France,  and  served  three  times  on  the  Council. 

Mr.  Symons  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  £oyal  Botanic  Society,  he  was  among  the  first  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  on  its  formation,  lie  became  Member  of 
Conncil  in  1879  and  Registrar  in  1880.  These  oflices  he  held 
until   1895,  when  he  resigned. 

He  will  ever  be  rememoerod  for  the  great  assistance  he  gave 
to  the  Institute;  his  interest  in  its  doings  continued  to  the  end, 
he  was  at  our  last  Congress  in  Southampton,  and  gave  a  lecture 
to  the  Students  of  the  Institute  in  November. 

Mr,  Symons  never  received  any  honour  from  the  State.  He 
was  awarded  the  Albert  Medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1897 
•'  for  services  he  rendered  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  affording 
to  engineers  engaged  in  the  water  supply  and  the  sewage  of 
towns  a  trustworthy  basis  for  their  work  by  establishing  and 
carrying  on  during  nearly  forty  years  systematic  observations 
(now  at  over  3,000  stations)  of  the  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  by  recording,  tabulating,  and  graphically  indicating  the 
results  of  these  observations  in  the  annual  volumes  published 
by  himself." 

The  way  these  observations  were  appreciated  is  sho\vn  by  the 
constant  association  of  Mr.  Symons  with  almost  every  water 
and  sewage  project  from  the  1st  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission,  2yth  March,  1866,  to  tlie  present  year,  and  he  was 
a  well  known  figure  in  the  Committee  Rooms  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 


I 
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The  Institation  of  Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  a  Telford 
Premium  in  1876. 

The  Koyal  Society  elected  him  to  a  Fellowship  in  1878. 

He  was  created  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  in  1891. 

Mr.  Symons  was  a  widower,  having  lost  his  wife  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago ;  he  was  wedded  to  his  work,  few  know  how 
hard  he  did  work;  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night  he 
might  be  found  among  his  loved  books  and  his  figures,  and  to 
accurately  compile  such  detail  was  not  an  easy  task,  ably  assisted 
as  he  was  f o^  nearly  thirty  years  by  Mr.  S.  Sowerby  Wallis, 
and  for  some  six  or  seven  years  by  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis — the  valued  Secretary  of  our  Institute. 

Mr.  Symons  was  modest  and  reticent,  almost  to  a  fault,  ever 
genial,  ever  kind,  ever  ready  to  help  in  perfecting  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  organization  which 
he  originated  he  was  personally  responsible,  and  he  visited  in 
person  most  of  his  stations  which  had  developed  under  his 
care  from  a  little  band  of  168  voluntary  observers,  in  1860,  to 
the  strength  of  more  than  3,000  at  the  present  day. 

In  closing  this  too  brief  memoir  of  a  remarkable  man,  one 
has  the  happy  reflection  that  in  his  life  there  was  '^  something 
attempted,  something  done." 

L.  F. 


EOGEES  FIELD,  B,A.,  M.1n8T.,C.E. 

(Vice-Pbesidknt). 

Mr,  Rogers  Field,  B.A.,  London,  M.Inst,C.E.,  the  dis- 
tinguished hydraulic  and  drainage  engineer,  who  diied  at  his 
residence,  Squires  Mount,  Hampstead,  on  March  28th,  last, 
was  bom  in  1831.  Mr.  Field  was  named  after  his  mother^s 
uncle,  Samuel  Rogers  the  poet.  On  his  father's  side  Mr. 
Rogers  Field  was  descended  from  Henry  Cromwell,  his  great 

grandfather,  the  founder  of  the  old  Annuity  Society  of  London, 
aving  married  Henry  CromwelFs  great  grand-daughter,  Anne. 
His  father  was  the  well  known  scJicitor,  Mr.  Edwin  Wilkins 
Field,  whose  statue  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  hall  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Mr.  Rogers  Field  was  his  eldest  son,  and  never 
married.  He  was  articled  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wicksteed,  the 
eminent  water  engineer,  and  commenced  practice  some  thirty 
years  ago. 
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He  was  the  Inventor  of  Field's  engineering  aueroiil  barometer, 
the  s]>ecial  feature  of  which  is  an  adjustment  for  variation  in 
temperature,  enabling  altitudes  to  be  correctly  ascertained  in 
im  extremely  simple  manner.  But  he  devot«d  himself  more 
especially  to  enj;ineering  works  connecteil  with  sanitation,  and 
designed  and  superiutended  the  constructiou  of  the  drainage 
and  water  supply  arrangements  of  a  great  number  of  public 
institutions  and  private  buildings  in  all  parts  uf  the  country, 
inclnding  tiie  drainage  of  Sandringham  House  and  Bagshot 
Park.  The  By-Laws  and  Regulations  he  framed  in  1876  for 
the  town  of  Uppingham  were  substantially  adopted  by  the 
Local  Oovernment  Board  in  1877,  in  their  model  By-laws  as  to 
house  drainage.  The  automatic  flushing  tanks  and  siphons 
which  he  brought,  after  many  laborious  CNperiments,  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  are  largely  used  in  drainage  and  sewerage 
works,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 

Mr.  Field  was  connected  with  The  Sanitary  Institute  from 
its  commencement  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  its  most  - 
devoted  supporters.  He  was  an  active  member  of  its  Council 
and  various  committees,  where  lus  careful  investigation  of  matters 
under  consideration  was  of  great  value  to  the  Institute,  and  he 
represented  the  Institute  ou  many  official  deputations. 

Mr.  Field  was  elected  a  Vice-President  early  in  the  present 
year,  in  recognition  of  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  ta 
the  Institute. 

In  matters  connected  with  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Parkes  Museum,  he  was  specially  prominent ;  he  in- 
troduced thoroughly  practical  methods  of  judging  at  the 
Exhibitions,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  time  to  investigating 
and  testing  the  various  exhibits. 

When  the  Parkes  Museum  was  arranged  in  its  present 
premises,  he  designed,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Corfield,  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  arrangements,  supervised  their  carrying 
out,  and  personally  bore  the  whole  of  the  expense. 

The  rearrangements  of  the  Museum,  with  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  a  catalogue  in  1891,  were  provided  for  by 
a  donation  from  Mr.  Field  of  £'2')0,  and  on  other  occasions 
his  generosity  has  frequently  assisted  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Bor  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  tiir  Douglas  Galton,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  and  Mr.  Walliue 
Peggs,  in  carrying  out  an  exhaustive  Reries  of  experiments  in 
air  meters,  cowls,  and  terminals.  The  burden  of  the  work  and 
also  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  expendiliire.  .■miouniiiig 
to  upwards  of  £1,000,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Hogers  Field,  and  it  is 


mucn  to  be  regretted  that  he  w 
opcm  this  elaborate  work, 


unable  to  complete  the  report 
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It  was,  however,  in  an  advanced  stage  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  the  Council  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  bring  it 
to  completion  and  issue  the  report  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Field  and  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  had  so  closely  associated  himself  with  every 
detail  in  the  working  of  the  Institute  that  his  loss  will  long  be 
felt  among  the  Council  and  those  with  whom  he  worked.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Hischfcate  Cemetery  on  March  31st 

^  ^  W.  H.  C. 


EXHIBITS  ADDED  TO  THE  MUSEUM, 

JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1900. 


Eainfall  Map  of  British  Isles,  being  an  enlarged  copy  of  Mr. 
Symons'  map  from  the  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

Flushing  Cisterns.  **  The  Niagara,"  in  mahogany  case  with  glass 
front  to  show  internal  fittings.  ClaughUm  Bros. 

Eoof-washing  Tank.  ''  Eoberts'  Patent/'  for  obtaining  clean  water 
from  the  roofs  of  cottages  and  other  buildings  that  are  too  small 
for  the  more  expensive  *'  Separator."  (7.  G.  Roberts. 

Tank  lined  with  Bituminous  material,  to  illustrate  the  application 
of  same  to  reservoirs  and  impervious  tanks.  Callender  6c  Co. 

Old  Trap,  designed  to  act  for  two  closets.  James  Cave 


(y2.^  "T^-^ 
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IIBUTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY 

Jaituaiiy  to  Maech,  1900. 

hr  publications  of  Societies  and  Institutions,  j'c,  see  under 

*'  Academies/* 


ACADEMIES  (BEmsH). 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  fieport  of 
ty-ninth  Meeting,  held  at  Dover,  September,  1899.  1071 
o.     London,  1900.  The  Association. 

University    College  of  South    Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
ar,  17th  Session,  1899-1900.  The  Bsgistrar. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,     Calendar,  1899. 
I.,  8vo.     London,  1899.  The  College, 

St.  Thomas'  Hospital,    Eeports,  New  Series,  Vol.  XXVII., 
483  pp.,  870.     London,  1899.  The  Secretary, 


)ert  E.,  F,I,C,^  F.C.S.  The  Pasteurisation  and  Sterilisation 
k.     41  pp.,  16mo.     London,  1899. 

Mehman,  Ltd.  {publishers), 

r.,  J,R,  F,R,C.S.r.,  D.P,H.  Reprints  on  the  Control  of 
Lous  Diseases,  with  especial  reference  to  Measles  and  Whoop- 
►ugh.     14  pp.,  8vo.     Wigan.  The  Author, 

hirg. -Major  W,  G,,  M,B.C,8.  Notes  on  Typhoid  and  Be- 
it Fevers  in  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Zululia.  11  pp.,  Svo. 
:t,  Medical  Times  6f  GazetU,  Nov.  15th,  1879.       The  Author, 

f  Agriculture.  The  Pear  and  Cherry  Saw-Fly  (Leaflet  No. 
4  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1900.  The  Board, 

Prof  Frank,  DJSc,  F,I,C,,  and  Houston,  A.  C„  M.B.,  D.Sc, 
rial  Treatment  of  Crude  Sewage  (Supplement  to  Second 
t) :  Notes  on  the  deposit  which  accumulates  on  the  coke 
ents  of  the  coke  beds  at  Barking  and  Crossness.  (L.C.C. 
•t.)     6  pp.,  fcap.     London,  1899.  P*of,  Frank  Clowes, 

jeorge  -S.,  and  Dye,  Fredci'iclc,  A  Complete  and  Practical 
lie  upon  Plumbing  and  Sanitation,  embracing  Drainage  and 
bing  practice,  both  perfect  and  defective;  Sanitary  Appli- 
;  the  Krection  of  Public  Conveniences ;  the  Sanitation  of  a 
Dry  House,  including  Water  Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal; 
;stic  Hot  Water  Supply ;  Warming  buildings  by  Hot  Water, 
I,  and  Heated  Air ;  Horticultural  Heating  Works ;  Steam 
ng  Apparatus ;  Gas ;  Electric  Light ;  Bel's.  674  pp.,  4to. 
on,  1898.  O.  B,  Davis, 
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Derbyshire,  0.0.  Beport  upon  the  Water  Supplies  of  Derbjshiie, 
by  Siduey  Barwise,  M.D.,  and  John  Somes  Story,  M.InstC.E. 
47  pp.,  fcap.     Derby,  1899.  S.  Barwise,  MJ>. 

Education  Department.  Special  Beports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
1896-7.    732  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1897.  Purchated. 

Oay,  JoJm,  M.R, C.S.,  D.P.H,  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants.  15  pp.* 
l6ino.     London,  1900.  The  Author. 

Hamburgh.  Bericht  des  Medicinalrathes  iiber  die  Medicinische 
Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  Staates  fUr  das  Jahr  1898.  104  pp., 
4to.  Prof,  W.  H.  Cwfidd,  M.A.,  M.D,Oxon, 

Hill,  T,  EuKtace^  M,D.  Consumption:  Its  Propagation  and  Pre- 
yention.     12  pp.,  8vo.     Newcastle,  1899.  The  Author, 
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ON  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  CASES. 


are  copied  by  permission  from  The  Law  Reports  published  by 
'porated  Council  of  Law  Reporting  for  England  and  Wales. 
xt  of  these  Bee  Law  Reports,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  tiie 
»f  the  Institute. 

HOUSE. — Common  Lodging  House — Liability  to  Penalty 
nng — ChaAtabU  Institution — Non-Megistration —  Common 
/  Bouses  Act,  1851  (U  &  15  Vict.,  c.  28)^  Common 
J  Bouses.  Act,  185S  (16  ^  17  Vict.,  c.  U). 

the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1853,  provides  that 
hall  not  keep  a  common  lodging  house  unless  his  name 
Der  thereof  be  entered  in  the  register  kept  under  the 
)dging  Houses  Act,  1851." 

ondent  kept  a  house  for  the  reception  of  male  lodgers, 
lot  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit,  but  solely 
-pose  of  assisting  the  poorer  classes.    The  lodgers  were 

or  8d.  a  night,  and  for  this  each  lodger  got  the  use  of  a 
ling-hall  and  sitting-room,  and  the  right  to  the  exclusive 
of  a  cubicle  which  contained  a  bed,  and  which  was  sepa- 
the  rest  of  the  dormitory  by  walls  six  and  a  half  feet  high 
les.  A  certain  number  of  the  lodgers  were  of  a  better 
he  inhabitants  of  an  ordinary  common  lodging  house,  but 
y  the  lodgers  were  of  that  description.  Drunken  and 
uen,  and  men  who  were  suspected  of  being  criminals  or 
were  not  admitted,  but  all  other  men  were  admitted  on 
The  house  was  not  registered  as  a  common  lodging  house, 
lat  since  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  persons  of  the 
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poorer  dass,  who  were  likely  to  be  in  a  dirty  and  insanitary  condition, 
and  since  they  occupied  at  least  part  of  the  house  in  common,  it  was 
a  eoDimon  lodging  house  within  the  meaning  of  the  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Acts,  1851  and  1853,  and  ought  to  have  been  registered.— 
(LoGSDoy  r.  Tboitkr.)    Div.  Ct..  1  Q.  B.  [1900],  617. 

&KWJUL. — Vetting  in  Local  Authority — ^^Sewert  made  hy  any  penon 
far  hit  oum  proJW—PMU  Health  Act,  1875  (38  ^  89  VieL, 
e.  55,  t.  23^  tuh.-t.  i). 

A  drain  was  made  by  the  owner  of  a  quarry  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  carrying  off  surface  water  coming  on  to  his  land  and 
preventing  it  from  running  over  the  quarry.  Sy  means  of  the  drain 
the  quany  could  be  more  economically  and  conveniently  worked  than 
if  the  water  were  allowed  to  spread  over  it. 

Held,  that  the  drain  was  a  sewer,  made  by  a  person  for  his  own 
profit,  within  the  meaning  of  s.  13,  sub-s.  1,  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  and  did  not  vest  in  the  local  authority  of  the  district.— 
Decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  [1899],  1  Q.  B.  979, 
reversed.  CroytdaU  v.  SunburyHm-Thamet  Urban  Council  [18981 
2  Ch.  615 J  approved, 

Sykss  V,  80WERBX  Urban  District  Council,  Court  of  Appeal, 
584  [1900]  W.  N.  49  [1900]  1  Q.  B.,  584. 

NTTISANCE.— ComZt/iofM  of  Salt--'' Outgoingt'^-'Notiu  hy  Sanitary 
Authority  to  abate  ^uitance. 

Conditions  of  sale  of  leasehold  houses  provided  that  the  purchase 
should  be  completed  on  August  11th,  1898,  and  that  '*a  purchaser 
paying  his  purchase-money  is,  as  from  that  day,  to  be  let  into 
possession  or  receipt  of  rents  and  profits ;  and  up  to  that  date  all  rents, 
rates  and  taxes,  and  outgoings  are  (if  necessary)  to  be  apportioned, 
and  each  apportioned  rent  shall  be  paid  on  completion  by  each  pur- 
chaser to  the  vendor.  If  from  any  cause  whatever,  other  than  wilful 
default  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  the  completion  of  the  purchase  is 
delayed  beyond  the  before-mentioned  day,  the  remainder  of  the 
purchase-money  is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  actual  payment  tnereof,  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  vendor,  he  may  receive  the  rents  and  profits  up  to 
the  day  of  the  actual  completion  of  the  purchase.  The  property 
shall,  as  from  the  day  of  sale,  be  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  purchaser, 
and  the  vendor  shall  not  incur  any  liability  by  reason  of  it^  then  or 
subsequently  becoming  or  remaining  untenanted,  uninsured,  or  dete- 
riorated.'' Through  default  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  purchased  one 
of  the  lots,  his  purchase  was  not  completed  on  August  11th,  although 
the  title  had  then  been  accepted,  and  the  defendant,  the  vendor, 
remained  in  possession.  In  November  1898,  notices  were  served  on 
the  defendant  as  **  owner"  by  the  Yestiy^  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.,  c.  76),  to  abate  nuisances  on  the 
roperty,  and  the  cost  of  making  the  abatement,  about  £24,  was  paid 
y  the  defendant.    In  February,  1899,  the  plaintiff  was  ready  to 
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d  offered  to  paj  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  balance 
lase-inonej  from  August  11th,  on  receiving  the  rents 
rom  that  date,  and  in  that  case  to  repay  the  £24 ;  but 
that  if  the  defendant  retained  the  rents  and  profits  he 
r  the  cost  of  the  abatement. 

t  the  £24  being  an  outgoing  (Tubbs  v.  Wynne  [1897] 
which,  from  the  time  when  a  good  title  was  shown,  must 
)rne  by  the  purchaser  in  the  absence  of  express  stipula- 
lintiff  W9u]d  as  from  August  1 1th  have  been  entitled  to 
i  profits  and  liable  to  pay  tbe  £24,  if  the  conditions  had 
6  vendor  the  option  to  keep  tbe  rents  and  profits  in  lieu 
)ut  that  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  the  plaintiff  of  the 
pay  the  outgoings,  and  that  be  could  only  obtain  specific 
oil  payin^r  the  £24  and  the  balance  of  his  purchase 
LHSHT  V.  Tago.    Justice  J.  Cozens  Hardy,  1  Ch.  [1900], 

7fiBKMENT By-Laws— Buildings—  Water  Tower— 

'  Puhlie  Health  Acts  on  subsequent  special  Water  Companies 
VaterworTcs  Clauses  Act,  1847  (10  Sf  11  Vict.  c.  17),  s. 
hlic  Health  Act,  1875  (38  ^  39  Vict.  c.  55)  s.  175, 60  ^  61 
117  (Local). 

3f  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  provides  that 
ein,  or  in  the  special  Act  contained,  shall  be  deemed  to 
indertakers  "  from  any  Act  for  improving  the  sanitary 
f  towns  and  populous  places  which  may  be  passed  in 
sion  of  Parliament  in  which  the  special  Act  is  passed,  or 
session  *of  Parliament.     A  Water  Company  by  their 

pas?*ed  in   1897,   and  incorporating  the  Waterworks 

1847,  were  empowered  to  erect  and  maintain  a  water 
3ecified  place.  Shortly  after  the  special  Act  came  into 
jal  sanitary  authority  of  the  district,  under  the  powers 

157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  made  by-laws 
at  any  person  intending  to  erect  a  building  should  give 
hority  notice  of  his  intetition,  and  of  the  date  on  which 
was  to  be  commenced,  and  delivered  to  them  plans  and 
t,  and  a  description  of  the  materials  with  which  it  was  to 
bed.     The  special  Act  did  not  incorporate  the  Public 

1875,  but  contained  no  provisions  inconsistant  with  s. 
Act  or  with  the  By-laws  : — 

h  respect  to  the  erection  of  the  water  tower,  authorised 
al  Act,  that  s.  93  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
9  effect-  of  exempting  the  Water  Company  from  the 
f  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  that  they  were  bound 
vith  the  By-laws  made  by  the  local  sanitary  authority 

Act. — JJCKFIELD     ECBAL     COUNCIL    V.     CuOWBOBOUGff 

'ateb  Co3£PAinr.) 
L1Q.B.[  1899]  664. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 


The  IIerbrrt  Hospital,  wliiuh  was  visilud  by  tbe  Qaei/n  on  MurcL  23rd . 
■was  designed  upon  the  prinriplw  laid  down  by  llie  Eurmck  and  Hospjlal 
Improvement  Com  mi  net.  Tbis  work  wus  entrusted  lo  Sir  Douglas  lllicn 
Captain)  Galtni),  assistant  Under- Secretary  of  .'^tate  for  War.  wbo  designed 
all  tlie  plana  aod  lUTRnged  every  detail  of  Uie  bospll&l.  Tlie  plans  were 
eianiined  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  SQbtuittcd  tn  Miss  Niglilingale, 
whoso  practical  expcrii-nce  was  of  ilie  grealeat  assisiaiice. 

The  Barmck  and  Hospital  Improvcmpnt  Commitlee  dniined  to  bave  em- 
bodied in  Sir  Douglas  Gallon's  design  for  tbe  conHtrucIiou  orUie  Herlwrl  Hos- 
pital, all  tbe  beet  points  in  tbe  beat  existing  military  hospitals,  both  at  borne 
und  abroad.  In  ilie  Herbert  Hospital  for  the  first  time,  provision  was  uinde 
for  65U  patients,  tbe  building  being  divided  Into  Kpurate  pavilions,  eacb  no 
Iwger  than  a  rej^mantal  hospital.  In  this  huildinR  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Douglas 
Gatton,  and  Wwa  Nightingale  were  able  to  illjstralo  aod  carry  out  tliur 
views  on  hj'giene  aud  (in  all  sanitary  improvements,  and  tbe  resullE  of  Ibeir 
work  after  nearly  thirty  years,  tins  shown  how  wise  their  decisions  were.  Sir 
Dooglas  Oalton's  improvements  iu  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  life  of  the 
soldier,  founded  be  they  were  on  scientific  principles,  have  not  only  been  evi- 
denced by  the  decrease  of  mortality  in  barracks  and  hospitals  in  England  and 
her  Colonies,  but  in  lliu  dinilnishcd  mortality  of  her  soldiers  in  the  Held. 
A  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  has  been  given  more  than  onc«  by  the  re- 
ports from  South  Afri(n,  which  have  dwelt  upon  the  altered  condition  of  the 
soldier,  and  of  his  health  and  his  habits  whilst  on  active  service,  as  compared 
with  the  Crimean  War,  owing  lo  the  regulations  introduced  and  enforced  by 
the  Army  Sanitary  Depnrtmcni. 

iNTBBNATIOyAI,     CuNOHESS      OF      nVOISNR     AND     DrMOURAFHT. — The 

Tenlii  Inlcmatioual  Congress  will  be  held  at  Pnrls  from  the  10th  lo  ITIh 
August.  The  President  of  the  Congress  is  llonsieur  Brouardel,  of  the 
Kaculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  is  divided  into  nine  sections — dealing  with 
Bacteriology— Alimentatiou— Engineering  and  Architecture— Induatriul  and 
Class  Hygii-ne— Military  and  Naval  Hygiene— Geu  era  I  and  Inttriiaiional 
Preventive  Measures — Hygiene  of  Transport — Demography. 

Those  members  desirous  of  attending  should  send  their  names  wiik  the 
payment  for  Congress  ticket,  £1,  to  the  General  Secretary,  Monsieur  A.  J, 
Martin,  Rue  du  I'Ecole  dc  il&teclne,  Paris, 

It  would  also  be  a  convenience  if  they  would  at  the  same  time  iuform  the 
English  Commitee,  of  which  Prof,  W.  H.  Corfleld,  is  Cliainnan,  and  which 
meets  at  the  olBcesof  the  Sanitary  Institute.  Margaret  Street. 

The  Enslwb  Uomrailloe  will  be  very  glad  to  give  any  further  information 
with  respect  to  the  Conference  to  those  wbo  desire  it. 


.-Part  n.]  [MY,  1900. 
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the  greatest  economy  of  effort  and  the  maximum 
sures  for  the  promotion  of  the  national  health  and 
ivention  of  disease  should  be  in  the  directions  in 
3  is  the  greatest  scope  for  their  operation.  From 
*ian  standpoint,  it  is  obvious  that  efforts  to  secure 
standard  of  health  among  the  young  are  of  supreme 
as  upon  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  during 
teen — and  more  particularly  the  first  ten — years  of 
pend  very  largely  their  future  prospects  of  good  or 
I  long  or  short  life.  Looking  at  the  problem  still 
me  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  while  from  one-third 
of  each  day  is  spent  under  the  conditions  of  home- 
one-tifth  of  each  school-day  is  spent  under  the 
3f  school-life.  The  study  of  the  conditions  detei- 
ealtliy  school-life  is  therefore  only  second  in  impor- 
lat  of  the  conditions  of  healthy  home-life.  Jn 
to  open  a  discussion  on  this  important  subject,  one 
r  define  for  oneself  certain  limitations,  as  it  would  be 
le,  even  it  were  profitable,  to  roam  over  the  whole 
tlie  hygiene  of  school-life,  including  as  it  does 
'onsiderations  of  morals  and  of  psychology,  as  well 
is  more  commonly  known  as  hygiene, 
think  be  advanta^i^eous  for  me  to  confine  mv  atten- 
to  the  physical  side  of  school  hygiene,  especially  in 
e  fact  that  we  are  met  together  this  evening  to 
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diBcuss  the  health  of  scholars,  so  far  as  it  is  regulated  bytlie 
Code  of  Regulations  for  Day  Schools  issued  by  the  Eklucation 
Department,  This  Code  will  probably  be  adopted  iu  a  modified 
form  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  come  into  existence  in  April 
next ;  but  we  Bincerely  hope  that  the  new  Board  will  not  rest 
content  with  a  modification  only  of  the  regulations  in  the  present 
Code,  but  that  these  regulations  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
that  the  conception  of  hygiene  may  be  amplified  to  include  every 
branch  of  school  hygiene,  whether  dealing  with  the  physical, 
the  intellectual,  or  the  moral  aspects  of  health. 

The  3rd  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  states 
that  "the  Board  of  Edncation  may  ■  ■  .  .  inswct  an}-  school 
supplying  secondary  education,  and  desirhig  to  be  so  inspected, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  teaching 
in  the  school,  and  the  nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
teaching  and  health  of  the  scholars,"  etc. ;  and,  further,  provides 
that  "  the  Councils  of  counties  or  county  boroughs  may  contri- 
bute towards  the  expense  of  inspecting  under  this  section  any 
school  within  their  county  or  borough." 

Although  the  terms  of  the  above  enactment  are  purely  volun- 
tary, and  it  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and 
directors  of  secondary  schools,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  each  and  severally  to  refuse  to 
take  any  share  in  carrying  out  the  above  scheme,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  a  large  proportion  of  secondaiy 
schools,  whether  under  private  management  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  Committees  or  limited  Companies,  will  be  submitted  to 
inspection  in  accordance  wilh  its  terms.  This  being  so,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  scope  of  the  inspection,  ho  far  as  tbe  health 
of  scholars  is  concerned,  should  be  freely  canvassed,  and  that 
school  proprietors  and  managers  should  know  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  them.  In  ascertaining  what  is  now  con- 
sidered by  the  Education  Department  to  be  indispensable  to 
place  school  premises  in  an  efficient  hygienic  condition,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  Schedule  VII.  of  the  Code  of 
Regulations  for  Elementary  Day  Schools,  which  specifics  the 
structural  requirements  in  the  planning  and  fitting  up  of  public 
elementary  schools.  As  it  is  highly  probable  tiiat  these  will 
form  the  model  for  similar  requirements  for  secondary  schools, 
they  deserve  careful  and  critical  examination,  although,  as  1 
have  already  pointed  out,  they  form  a  part  only  of  what  is 
properly  included  in  school  hygiene.  And  here  let  me  say 
that,  although  the  contents  of  this  schedule  require  and  will 
receive  considerable  criticism,  the  Education  Department  has 
been  instrumental,  through  its  regulations  and  ins|)ections,  in 
securing  a  relatively  high  standard  of  structural  excellenct ' 


s|)eciions,  in 
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antary  schools,  which  appears,  to  those  of  us  who 
'  those  schools  twenty  years  ago,  deserving  of  the 
raise. 

•t  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  touch  upon  all  the  points 
ledule,  and  must  content  myself  with  discussing  those 
3  most  immediate  bearing  upon  health.  These  are  the 
ventilation,  and  warming  of  schools.  On  the  first 
Schedule  very  properly  lays  stress  on  the  necessity 
mt  lighting  admitted  on  the  scholars'  left ;  and,  with 
nsion,  giving  further  particulars  as  to  the  necessary 
between  wmdow-space  and  floor-area,  especially 
>ols  are  situated  in  narrow  streets,  would  suffice  for 
al  requirements.  The  following  diagram  illustrates 
:ance  of  this  point.  It  shows  a  school  of  three  stories, 
the  opposite  houses.  A,  are  of  the  same  height  as  the 
d  at  a  distance  from  the  school  equal  to  its  height. 
>us  that  the  lines  A  C  divide  each  room  into  a  region 
and  less  illumination,  according  as  direct  sunlight  is 
)r  only  diffused  and  reflected. 


:!lation  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Code  are 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  air  which  a  scholar 
1  a  given  time  depends  primarily  on  the  frequency 
I  the  air  in  the  school-ruom  is  changed,  the  amount 
ace  affecting  the  problem  by  determining  whetlier  or 
hange  of  air  can  be  carried  out  without  personal  dis- 
But  although  floor-space,  re  ventilation,  occupies  a 


i; 
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secondary  position,  in  practice  this  is  only  so  when  artificial 
means  for  pumping  air  into  and  out  of  the  school  are  adopted: 
and  even  then  too  close  propinquity  of  scholars  greatly  increases 
the  danger  of  spread  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  Education  Department  reauires  in  new  schools  10  souare 
feet  of  floor-space  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.  Allow- 
ing 12  feet  for  height,  this  means  a  cubic  space  of  120  cubic  feet 
er  scholar.  Adopting  the  comparatively  low  standard  taken 
y  Dr.  Camelly  in  his  most  valuable  experiments  at  Dundee, 
every  scholar  must  be  supplied  with  at  least  660  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour.  The  problem,  then,  is  how  to  change  the 
nir  in  the  school-room  six  times  hourly  without  producing 
such  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  or  such  other 
inconveniences  as  will  lead  to  the  closure  of  the  ventilating 
openings.  In  warm  weather  this  can  easily  be  accomplished  by 
open  windows  and  doors.  In  cold  weather  how  is  this  to  be 
managed  ?  The  Code  states  there  must  be  **  outlets  for  fonl 
air  at  the  highest  point  of  the  room,"  having  '*  motive  power  by 
heat  or  exhaust."  It  does  not  contemplate  the  possibilitv  of 
warming  the  incoming  air:  but  inlets  "are  best  placed  in 
comers  of  rooms  furthest  from  doors  and  fire-places,  and  should 
be  arranged  to  discharge  upwards  into  the  rooms."  We  all 
know  tliat  when  tlie  cold  weather  comes  such  "  inlets "  will 
be  carefully  closed,  and  such  air  as  enters  the  foul  school-room 
will  be  iiisucked  through  fortuitous  openings,  often  from  most 
undesirable  sources.  Natural  ventilation  by  open  fireplaces,  and 
by  such  openings  as  windows,  doors,  and  Tobin's  tubes,  suffices 
for  private  houses,  or  even  for  small  class-rooms,  where  (as 
seldom  happens)  the  floor-space  is  so  great  as  to  enable  scholars 
to  be  seated  remote  from  the  points  of  entry  of  cold  air.  But 
where  a  large  number  of  children  are  closely  aggregated  in  a 
small  space  (the  usual  condition  of  things),  the  case  can  be  met 
only  by  warming  the  incoming  air. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  portion  of  Schedule  VII. 
dealing  with  this  subject  consists  in  the  separation  of  the 
regulations  as  to  wai*ming  and  ventilation.  They  are  each  a 
portion  of  the  same  problem,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  their 
co-operation.  The  system  of  warming  by  hot-water  pipes,  with 
or  without  open  fire-places,  is  alone  contemplated,  except  that 
closed  stoves  are  allowed  under  certain  limitations.  The  system 
here  chiefly  named  of  hot-water  or  steam  pipes  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  entry  of  fresh  air  over  them  which  is  warmed  in 
transit  must  be  condemned  in  ioto.  The  only  legitimate  plan  is 
to  combine  the  warming  with  the  admission  of  fresh  air:  and  in 
large  sciiools  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  mechanical  must  take 
the  place  of  natural  systems  of  ventilation  if  school-life  is  not 
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e  to  be  the  source  of  mnch  ill-health  throogh  the 

breathing  of  vitiated  air. 

>r  Carnelly's  experinients  at  Dundee  in  1889,  which 
!  received  ample  confirmation  from  thofle  of  other 
.  have  demonstrated  the  important  facts  that  in  the 
)ols  which  are  efficiently  ventilated  by  the  propulsion 

air  of  the  proper  degree  of  humidity  into  the  class 
1  the  aspiration  of  foul  air  from  them  by  means  ol 
imount  of  carbonic  acid,  of  organic  impurities,  and  oi 
•V  much  less  than  in  schools  where  hot  pipes  with  oi 
len  fires  are  trusted  to  alone.    The  following  diaj^ram, 


4-0  p.m 


?Oclock.       t30 


40pTr 


I  by  Dr.  Kerr,  the   Medical   Officer  to  the   School 
}r  Bradford,  illustrates  the  same  point    Over  250 
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separate  estimations  of  CO^  were  made,  most  of  them  in  clear, 
calm  weather  during  September,  1897.  Using  the  atmospheric 
COo  as  a  standard  (rr  100)  the  proportion  of  COg  in  the  air  at 
2i  feet  from  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  mechanically  ventilated 
class-rooms  was  found  to  be  maintained  steadily  throughout  the 
afternoon  at  about  200 :  while  in  naturally  ventilated  school- 
rooms in  similar  positions,  at  2  p.m.  it  stood  at  200,  increasing 
to  about  500  by  3  p.m.,  with  a  slight  i*emission  during  the 
interval  for  play,  and  then  showinfi^  a  gradual  increase  to  about 
700  by  the  time  of  dismissal,  n  ide  variations  were  found  in 
the  naturally  ventilated  schools,  the  woi*st  recorded  being 
(=  972)  at  4  p.m. 

The  precedmg  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  large  schools.  In 
small  school-rooms  we  may  trust  to  natural  ventilation  through 
chimneys,  windows,  doors,  and  Tobin's  tubes,  combined  with 
the  admission  of  warm  air  from  a  Galton's,  Hygiastic,  or 
Manchester  stove,  or  some  other  stoves  on  the  same  principles 
as  these. 

Did  time  permit,  we  might  discuss  the  size  of  air  inlets  for 
each  scholar  (two  and  a  half  square  inches)  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  which  is  insufficient  for  unpropelled  air ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  outlets  for  foul  air  (at  the  liighest  point  of  the  room), 
which  is  the  very  worst  position,  if  a  mechanical  system  of 
ventilation  be  adopted,  or  even  without  this,  if  the  in-coming 
air  is  warmed  by  passing  over  hot  pipes.  The  problem  of 
the  ventilation  of  schools  towers  over  all  other  problems  in 
importance;  and  upon  its  satisfactory  solution  depends  in 
a  large  measure  the  healthiness  and  efficiency  of  school-life 
In  certain  schools,  whose  size  is  larger  than  the  number  of 
pupils  requires,  natural  ventilation  may  suffice,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  mechanical  ventilation  undoubtedly  represents  the 
ideal  to  be  secured.  Although  warmed  air  mechanically  pro- 
pelled into  school-rooms  costs  money,  it  repays  the  additional 
expenditure  in  improved  health  and  power  of  work.  Dr. 
Wheatley  states  that  at  Blackburn  a  large  manufacturer,  by 
adequately  ventilating  his  weaving  sheds,  increased  his  output 
two  and  threequartei*s  per  cent.  Dr.  Camelly's  classical  report, 
already  quotecl,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  nine  mechani- 
cally ventilated  schools  the  average  Government  ffrant  earned 
per  head  was  21s.,  among  ninety-five  naturally  ventilated 
schools  it  was  only  18s.  3^d. ;  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
explanation  of  the  difference  in  grant-earning  power  of  the 
contrasted  schools  lies  in  the  proved  excessive  impurity  of  the 
air  in  the  latter. 

Next  to  lighting  and  ventilation,  cleanliness  of  the  school- 
room  is  the  most  indispensable  condition;  and  now  that  we 
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t  the  chief  causes  of  disease  are  particulate,  the 
e  of  frequent  wet  cleansing  of  school-rooms  is  in- 
The  substitution  of  frequent  washing  and  scrubbing 
if^  and  sweeping  will  immensely  aid  in  minimising 
in  school-life.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  cleanli- 
lolars  themselves.  I  have  recently  suggested  a  scheme 
ighton  School  Board,  which  is  now  under  their  con- 
If  this  scheme  be  adopted,  scholars  certified  by  the 
)fficer  of  the  School  Board  to  be  suffering  from  such 
>mmunicable  complaints  as  impetigo,  ringworm,  and 
vill  be  excluded  from  school,  and  the  Medical  Officer 
I  will  certify  to  the  Education  Department  or  the 
e  Board  of  Education,  under  Sections  81  and  101  of 
ition  Code  (1899),  that  the  children  in  question  have 
Lided  by  order  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  prevent 
I  of  disease.  It  will  then  be  practicable  for  the  school 
s  to  claim  the  average  grant  for  children  thus  excluded 
?rest  of  other  scholars.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
t  pressure  should  where  required  be  brought  to  bear 
[)arents  of  such  children  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
>r  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  or  by  other 
b  will  be  seen  that  this  proposal  is  simply  an  extension 
communicable  diseases,  of  measures  alreadv  oractised 
to  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
time  is  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  concern  himself 
'  with  chronic  communicable  diseases,  but  there  is,  I 
ry  reason  why  he  should  use  in  the  manner  indicated 
;  legal  powers  which  he  possesses  in  aiding  School 
md  the  Managers  of  Denominational  Schools  in 
g  such  complaints  as  ringworm  and  lousiness,  which 
t  are  unfortunately  rife  in  many  schools,  and  which 
their  efficiency  and  reputation. 

rings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  ele- 
lay  schools  to  the  spread  of  acute  infectious  diseases. 
JlHcers  of  Health  cannot  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ample 
inferred  on  them  by  Section  88  of  the  Code.  Two 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Officer  of  Health,  can  enforce  the  immediate  closing 
^mentary  day  school,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  the 
1  Department  after  complying  with  the  notice.  The 
this  important  regulation  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
no  similar  powers  exist  for  the  closing  of  schools  other 
lentary  day  schools,  including  private,  secondary,  and 
chools.  An  extension  of  legal  power  in  this  direction  is 
required,  in  order  that  the  full  utility  of  school  closure 
)cured.    It  does  not  require  much  foresight  to  see  that 
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the  proposed  voluntary  inspection  of  secondary  schools  under 
Sec.  3  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  will  be  superseded 
in  a  few  years  by  compulsory  inspection  of  all  schools  m  which 
the  children  of  the  nation  are  educated ;  and  even  before  such 
compulsory  inspection  is  enforced  for  "the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  and  the 
nature  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  teaching  and  health  of 
the  scholars,"  Sanitary  Authorities  may  reasonably  ask,  in 
the  interest  of  the  community,  for  the  powers  given  under  Sec. 
88  of  the  Code  to  be  extended  to  all  schools. 

Such  powers  obviously  ought  not  to  be,  and,  I  believe,  are 
not  used  except  when  the  circumstances  of  an  epidemic  really 
render  it  necessary.  Perhaps,  however,  too  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  power  to  exclude  all  children  coming  from 
infected  houses,  or  even  children  coming  from  the  same  street 
as  that  in  which  a  case  of  infectious  disease  has  occurred,  or 
again  children  who  are  known  to  have  sat  in  a  class-room  in 
close  propinquity  to  a  recent  case  of  infectious  disease.  This 
exclusion  of  single  scholars,  or  of  groups  of  scholars,  or  even  of 
a  whole  standard,  reouires  more  careful  and  detailed  investi- 
gation than  closure  oi  an  entire  department  or  school,  but  my 
experience  has  shewn  me  that  it  is  often  amply  sufficient,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  notifiable  diseases  are  concerned.  For  non- 
notifiable  diseases,  particularly  measles,  more  extensive  closure 
is  often  necessary.  Time  will  forbid  my  more  than  alluding  to 
the  system  of  notification  by  school,  teachers  of  absentees  who 
are  suspected  to  be  soffering  from  infectious  disease,  which  we 
have  successfully  adopted  in  Brighton,  and  for  details  concern- 
ing which  I  must  refer  you  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
September  2nd,  1899. 

Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  medical 
attendance  among  the  poor  will  agree  with  me  that  even  the 
most  rigid  system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  the  most 
elaborate  enforcement  of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification) 
Act,  do  not  cover  the  entire  ground,  so  far  as  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  by  school  attendance  is  con- 
cerned. Under  the  conditions  just  assumed,  children  having  had 
slight  attacks  of  unrecognised  infectious  disease  will  still  continue 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  to  resume  school  attendance  before 
they  are  free  from  infection.  Medical  inspection  and  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  all  temporary  absentees  before  they  are 
allowed  to  resume  school  attendance  would  do  much  to  reduce 
the  evil.  But  even  then  many  cases,  e.^.,  of  scarlatina,  would 
be  missed,  the  premonitory  symptoms  having  been  slight,  the 
rash  having  disappeared  and  desquamation  not  having  begun. 
Nor  can  parents  be  seriously  blamed  for  not  calling  in  medical 
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ments  which  appear  to  them  slight  and  insignificant ; 
such  ailments  are  in  reality  a  frequent  cause  of  school 

ve  recently  had  discussions  as  to  the  provision  of 
vfasts  for  underfed  school  children,  to  be  supplied, 
rivate   philanthropy,  nor  under  the    control   ot  the 

Authorities,  but  by  the  School  Board.  I  will  only 
3  make  two  remarks  on  this  question.  Firstly,  it 
,  physiologically  unsound  to  assert  that  an  underfed 
1  a  worse  position  for  maintaining  his  strength  in  a 
led  school-room,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  do  a 
nount  of  brain-work,  than  in  the  streets,  in  which 
ecessarily  activity — and  consequently  expenditure  of 
f  both  muscles  and  brain,  with  a  much  greater  loss 
1  the  shape  of  heat.  In  the  second  place,  if  there  is 
intervention  on  the  part  of  public  authorities  in  the 
[p    between   parents   and   children,   it   should  be   in 

in  which  the  least  possible  hurt  will  be  given  to  that 
esponsibility  and  self-reliance  which  stimulates  effort 
prise,  and  raises  the  character  of  those  who  manifest 
at  the  present  time  the  conditions  of  medical  attend- 
:he  non-pauper  poor — the  class  of  labourers,  who,  in 
towns,  for  instance,  earn  not  more  than  twenty-five 
L  week — are  not  satisfactx)ry.  Either  they  are  obliged 
heir  children  to  the  out-patient  departments  of  our 
)itals  and  dispensaries,  or  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
ledical  men  who,  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position, 
3d  to  give  advice  and  medicine  for  a  shilling  or  less, 
to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  the  fee,  have  to 

a  large  number  of  patients  that  they  cannot  give 

attention  to  each.  Still  oftener  these  children  fall 
hands  of  druggists,  who  diagnose  scarlet  fever  as 
h,  diphtheria  as  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  so  on. 
t  brings  me  back  from  a  somewhat  wide  digression. 
'  than  attempt  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  parent  or  of 
d  of  Guardians  in  providing  food  for  the  underfed 
iie  School  Board  might,  with  no  additional  interference 

sense  of  independence  of  parents  (which  is  already 
led,  so  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned)  provide 
ical  diagnosis  for  poor  children  who  are  suffering  from 
ments,  for  which  the  parent  cannot  afford  to  call  in  a 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  School  Board  is  the  best  authority 
is.  The  largely  increased  use  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
,  without  any  sense  of  pauperisation,  appears  to  point 
rection  of  the  provision  of  State  doctors  for  each  dis- 
b  as  there  are  now  state  teachers,  both  to  be  paid  out 
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of  local  or  imperial  funds.  If  such  State  doctors  could  be  pro- 
vided for  school  children,  and  their  services  were  freely  available 
for  the  labouring  classes,  there  would  be  an  immense  diminution 
in  the  incidence  of  infectious  diseases  in  connection  with  school- 
life.  The  subject  of  infection  in  relation  to  school-life  is  very 
extensive,  and  I  can  only  in  passin<^  from  it  refer  further  to 
the  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  (2nd  Sep.,  1899)  and 
to  remarks  in  my  work  on  **  Epidemic  Diphtheria  "  (page  135 
et  seq.). 

Let  me  atld  that  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  great  benefits  which 
the  community  is  reaping  from  our  rapidly  improving  system  of 
universal  education,  and  that  I  value  this  education  so  highly 
as  to  consider  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  caused  by 
school  attendance  under  present  conditions  not  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  which  the  community  receives.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  practicable  to  ensure  in  the  directions 
already  briefly  indicated  a  continuance,  and  even  a  great 
increase,  of  these  benefits,  with  a  great  diminution  of  the  risks 
to  health  now  associated  with  school  attendance. 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  defective  vision  and  the  cure  of 
deafness  caused  by  adenoids  (thickening  growths  in  the  posterior 
nares)  open  up  another  question  of  great  importance  in  school 
hygiene.  Much  ** artificial  stupidity"  would  be  removed  or 
prevented  were  each  scholar  medically  overhauled  at  regular 
intervals,  and  the  proper  treatment  applied.  Elementar}'  school 
authorities  would,  if  they  could  arrange  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  cases  detected  by  such  medical  inspection,  probably 
secure  in  increased  grant  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
medical  aid.  The  general  efficiency  of  school-work  would  be 
increased  by  securing  for  physical  laggards  a  condition  of 
health  which  would  render  them  no  longer  an  impediment  to 
the  class-work. 

These  and  other  like  problems  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
discuss.  I  have  already  sufficiently  encroached  on  your  time. 
I  may  however  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  excellent  syllabus 

Prepared  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  an  ^^Examination  in 
tactical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers,"  recently  inaugurated 
by  this  body.  A  perusal  of  the  complete  and  educative  sylla- 
bus arranged  for  this  examination  will  show  that  it  covers  all 
branches  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  hygiene  in  its  application 
to  school-life ;  and  as  school  authorities  begin  to  realise  more 
fully  the  importance  of  having  on  their  staff  teachers  practically 
acquainted  with  this  subject,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
new  departure  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  be  not  only 
successful,  but  productive  of  great  good. 
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add  in  conclusion  that  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary 
dave  already  decided — 

memorial  be  addressed  to  the  Education  Department 
the  hope  of  the  Council  that  the  instructions  given 
pectors  for  carrying  out  the  inspection  contemplated 
!t  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  comprehend  all 
»f  hygiene  in  their  bearing  on  the  school  and  school- 

the  new  Education  Board  take  this  comprehensive 
s  prospective  duties,  a  new  era  of  .greater  and  more 
*ess  in  our  national  education  would  be  ensured,  and 
have  done  our  best  to  ensure  a  simultaneous  and 
ince  in  national  health  and  national  knowledge. 


m^AN  (Mr.  J.  H.  Yozall,  M.P.),  in  opening  the  discussion, 
sure  they  would  all  agree  with  hiui  that  Dr.  Newsholme 
Fore  them  considerations  which  would  afford  a  sound  basis 
on.  Dr.  Newsholme  had  said  that  he  could  not  possibly 
QT  the  whole  ground  indicated  by  his  title,  and  no  doubt  they 
care  that  those  matters  to  which  he  had  more  particularly 
)uld  receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  At  the  same  time, 
think  the  lecturer  would  wish  the  debate  to  be  exclusively 
those  particular  points ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  useful 
te  proceeded  upon  the  lines  of  the  memorial  adopted  by 
y  institute,  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Educational 
t,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  sanitary  inspection  under 
iducatibn  Act  should  comprehend  all  branches  of  hygiene 
uing  on  the  school  and  school  life.  Dealing  with  one  or 
which  had  been  raised,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  a 
>f  the  bad  sanitation  of  our  elementary  schools  is  due  to  the 
chouls,  and,  even  in  the  case  of  new  Board  Schools,  or  where 
its  oi  old  schools  were  carried  out,  they  reckoned  their 
tendanee  upon  the  basis  of  eight  square  feet  of  flooring- 
upil.  The  ten  square  feet,  which  Dr.  Newsholme  had  spoken 
sroval,  was  hardly  sufRcient  for  the  purpose,  but  certainly 
re  feet  is  very  seriously  insufficient,  and  a  very  great 
schools  in  this  country,  with  their  class  rooms,  and  infant 
upon  the  eight  feet  square  basis.  Now  it  did  not  seem  to 
inybody's  while  to  attack  the  eight  square  feet  basis.  It 
orth  while  for  school  managers,  or  school  boards,  or  others 
ion  in  the  matter,  because  one  consequence  might  be  that 
boards  would  be  called  upon  1o  further  spend  the  local 
uilding  schools  to  receive  the  children  excluded  from  the 
3)8  by  ttte  extension  of  the  eight  square  feet  to  a  limit  of 
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ten  square  feet.    It  was  not  particularly  worth  the  teachers'  while 
where  the  salaries  depended  upon  the  average  attendance.    Therefore, 
unless  a  hodj  like  the  Sanitary  Institute  were  to  take  up  in  earnest 
this  abominahle  limitation  of  iloor-space,  he  did  not  quite  see  what 
other  body  could  lake  it  up,  and  what  lance  was  going  to  lay  it  low. 
He  Tentured  to  hope,  therefore,  that  all  memhers  of  the  Institute 
would  keep  their  eyes  fixed  closely  upon  this  question,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance.     Then  Dr.  Kewsholme  had  spoken 
with  regard  to  natural  ventilation  being  applicable  to  small  schools  as 
a  rule.    He  (the  Chairman)  did  not  understand  him  to  advocate  it  for 
small  schools,  but  that  the  ills  of  it  in  small  schools  would  be  less  than 
they  are  in  large  schools.    Having  visited  a  good  many  country  schools 
in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  all  of  which  were  mainly  upon  the 
eight  square  feet  basis,  and  all  upon  the  natural  ventilation  system,  be 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  natural  system  of  ventilation  in  small  schools 
was  quite  as  harmful,  if  not  more  harmful,  than  one  feels  it  to  be,  almost 
without  scientific  tests,  in  the  larger  schools.    He  did  not  know  any- 
thing quite  so  had  as  the  atmospheric  condition  of  the  average  rural 
voluntary  school,  and  this  was  quite  true  also  in  many  cases  of  the 
rural  board  schools.    Fortunately  the  children  had  the  open  air  and 
playground  to  counteract  the  bad  influences  ot  the  school-room;  if  it 
were  not  so  he  could  understand,  even  better  than  he  did  at  the 
present  time,  how  and  why  the  depletion  of  the  villages  and  immigra- 
tion into  the  towns  was  taking  place.    The  subject  of  school  archi- 
tecture,  he  was  pleased  to  think,  now  included  the  question  of 
sanitary  arrangements  of  all  kinds,  and  this  was  exceedingly  impor- 
tant.    Since  he  had  grown  up  and  become  associated  wnth  schools 
and  school  building,  he  had  ceased  to  wonder  how  Martin  Chuszlewit 
could  have  become  a  full-fledged  architect,  and  learnt  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  profession,  in  the  space  of  three  months.   The  planning 
of  schools  includes  other  questions  than  drainage,  or  ventilation,  or 
isolation  from  infectious  diseases,  water  supply,  and  details  of  that 
character.     It  included  a  proper  btructure  and  a  proper  arrangement 
of  the  buildings.    It  was  important,  of  course,  that  the  light  should 
fall  from  the  left  upon  the  children's  desks  and  copy-books.    It  was 
also  important  that  the  school,  if  possible,  should  occupy  the  proper 
aspect,  so  that  the  sun  could  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  for 
a  clear  passage  of  air  all  round  the  huildings,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  upon  which  he  need  not  dwell.      Ail  these  things  were 
important   in   school   plans,  and   then   came   the  question  of  fur- 
niture, the  designing  of  the  furniture,  the  siziC,  the  proportion  of  the 
fittings,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  had  to  be  considered  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  school  hygiene.    The  position  of  the  desk,  for 
instance,  was  important,  because  a  badly  proportioned  desk,  if  it 
affected  the  spine  of  the  child,  produced  undue  and  unnecessary 
weariness,  damaged  the  sight,  and  necessitated  a  strain  which  the 
child  ought  not  to  have  to  bear,  and  which  could  be  avoided.     Then, 
too,  the  question  of  the  blackboards,  their  position,  their  surface,  and 
80  on,  were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  rektion  to  the  eyesight  of 
the  children.    There  was  also  the  question  of  play  and  the  organising 
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Personallj,  he  felt  that  the  organisation  of  the  play  of  the 
13  as  important  in  its  way  as  the  organisation  of  their 
nd  he  thought  that  more  time  and  attention  could  be 
lirected  to  teaching  the  children  how  to  play  properly, 
uestions  were  bound  up  in  the  general  subject  of  school 
d  he  believed  that  it  was  one  which  could  be  profitably 
lot  only  on  the  lines  on  which  Dr.  Newsholme  had  con- 
)ut  on  other  lines  with  which  he  had  found  it  impossible 


^.  Shsllt  (Hertford)  thanked  Dr.  Newsholme  for  his 
paper  which  opened  up  all  sorts  of  possibilities  for  dis- 
•Vith  regard  to  the  question  of  g.imes  they  must  not  forget 
lucation  of  a  child  is  a  twofold  process.  It  is  not  only 
intal  and  moral  training,  but  also  physical,  and  the  two 
raining  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  the  double  product  is 
Factory.  The  physical  training  of  a  child  he  held  as  in 
condary  to  its  mental  training.  Sir  George  Humphrey, 
remarked  that  ignorant  stength  is  less  dangerous  than 
iblenesSf  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  dangers  in  the  present 
of  things  in  this  country  was  that  the  striving  after  a 
[ital  standard  led  also  to  the  neglect  sometimes  of  the 
:}pect  of  education.  Still,  within  the  school  itself,  we 
ise  that  learned  feeblen&ss  rather  than  ignorant  strength, 
come  later  on,  should  by  pressure  or  force  of  circum- 
drawn  into  the  right  path.  Physical  training  is  a  thing 
extremely  diiEcidt  to  meet  in  Board  schools,  and  schools 
ar  character.  The  problem  was  one  which  confronted 
nationalist,  and  as  he  bad  for  twenty-five  years  been 
interested  in  school  hygiene,  and  three  at  least  of  those 
i  spent  as  a  school-master,  he  might,  perhaps,  claim  the 
jcationolist.  No  extra  work  or  extra  burdens  which  are 
^n  upon  teachers  of  elementary  schools  could,  he  thought, 
*oductive  in  the  future  than  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
train  their  scholars  during  the  hour  of  play.  An  enormous 
I  lessons  of  the  greatest  possible  value  could  be  learnt 
ly  hourd  by  school-children.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
by  England's  sons,  it  is  worth  while  sometimes  to  remember 
ing  to  the  lessons  which  they  learnt  of  forbearance,  courtesy 
ge  under  defeat,  and  other  good  qualities,  lessons  which 
t  under  conditions  which  still  happily  for  us  we  regard  as 
these  things  could  be  learnt,  even  in  the  small  play- 
f  our  board  schools,  and  anything  which  could  be  done  for 
ig  of  the  board  school,  or  elementary  school  staff,  he  held 
rection  would  result,  not  merely  in  a  development  of  the 
^rU  physically,  but  would  result  in  far  better  work  being 
tally  by  the  same  individuals.  Dr.  Shelly  then  proceeded 
th  the  question  of  ventilation,  and  referred  to  the  results 
)y  a  German  investigator,  who  found  that  the  work  of 
ipidly  deteriorated  in  proportion  as  the  air  of  the  school- 
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room  became  vitiated,  and  he  also  found  that  the  mind  of  a  boj  or 
girl  was  not  capable  of  continuous  work  upon  any  mental  problem 
with  satisfactory  results  for  more  than  forty  or  forty-five  minutes  at 
a  time.     Somewhat  similar  experiments  had  been  carried  out  in 
America,  which  went  to  show  the  great  desirability  of  a  frequent 
change  in  the  kind  of  work.    The  usual  school  text  books  explained 
that  the  best  work  could  not  be  expected  from  a  child  in  the  evening, 
or  in  the  later  hours  of  the  day.    Under  ordinary  conditions  thix 
was  perfectly  true,  but,  looked  at  in  another  light,  there  was  no 
physiological  reason  why  the  child  should  not  do  as  good  an  hour  s 
work  in  the  evening  under  favourable  conditions  as  it  does  in  the 
morning  under  equally  favourable  conditions.    While  it  is  necessarily 
obvious  that  school  life  should  form  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  for  national  consideration,  because  of  its  national  importance, 
he  doubted  very  much  whether,  with  the  roost  they  could  do,  they 
could  hope  to  achieve  a  very  great  deal  for  the  present  generation  of 
scholars,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  and  importance  of  school 
hygiene  would  be  largely  educational.    The  average  scholar  in  the 
elementary  school  spends  only  one-fifth  of  its  life  in  the  school,  aod 
something  like  three-fifths  of  its  life  in  the  home.    Until,  therefore, 
they  got  the  health  conditions  uf  the  home  improved,  nothing  much 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  present  generation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  to  be 
forgotten  a  vast  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  raising  of  the 
standard  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  larger  schools. 
Until  they  got  public  opinion  stimulated  by  associations  like  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  tenants  of  houses,  and  the  builders  and  owners  of 
houses,  to  make  them  habitable,  and  proper  dwelling  places  more  in 
accordance  with  the  schemes  of  perfect  hygiene,  the  school  hygiene 
would  be  rather  educational  to  the  scholar  than  directly  beneficial  to 
him.    None  the  less  was  it  important  that  what  he  learnt  at  schof>l 
should  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  learned  in  a  right  way.    Dr.  Shelly 
then  took  exception  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Newsholme  that  the  air 
supplied  to  a  school  should  be  warmed,  and  gave  numerous  scientiflc 
reasons  for  his  contention  that  cold  air  was  by  far  and  away  the 
most  healthy  and  best  for  human  beings  to  breathe. 

Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  (London)  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  Dr.  Newsholme  had  so  admirably  placed  before  them,  and 
referring  to  what  the  author  had  said  as  to  the  floor  space  allotted  to 
children  in  elemt- ntary  schools,  observed  that  inasmuch  the  children 
were  generally  allocated  to  something  more  than  half  the  room — to 
some  two-thirds  of  the  room — the  actual  floor  space  for  them  was 
still  further  reduced.  Thus  the  floor  space  for  each  child  as  actuaUy 
provided  was  only  a  portion  of  the  eight  square  feet  to  5h  hich  it  was 
entitled.  Dr.  Newsholme  had  touched  upon  a  question  which  had  been 
of  much  interest  to  him  lately,  namely,  the  steps  which  were  taken 
for  dealing  with  infectious  disease  in  schools.  Dr.  Newsholme  had 
very  properly  pointed  out  that  the  closure  of  those  schools,  which 
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I   a  very  considerable  interference  with  education,  is  not 

0  be  done  without  grave  consideration  as  to  the  neoessitj 
step.     He,  Mr.  Murphj,  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 

ficer  of  health  as  he  gets  more  opportunity  of  learning  what 
ions  existing  in  a  school  are,  would  be  better  able  than  at 
»  attain  his  object,  by  the  exclusion  of  particular  scholars, 
dng  particular  class-rooms,  instead  of  closing  the  whole 
^o  doubt  through  the  Notification  Act,  medical  officers  do 
3w  of  a  good  many  cases  of  infectious  disease  which  occur 
stricts,  but  they  do  not  learn  the  whole  story,  and  the  fact 
lat  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  infectious  disease,  which 
16  to  light  at  all ;  so  that  a  medical  officer  of  health,  when 

that  he  has  infectious  disease  in  a  particular  area  of  his 
id  knows  distinctly  that  it  is  spreading  in  the  S(*hool,  if  he 
imply  to  take  the  notification  list  and  exclude  from  school 
'en  whose  diseases  are  recognised  and  certified  by  medical 
>t  in  any  way  arming  himself  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
^  with  the  prevention  of  infectious  disease  in  the  school, 
inquiry  at  the  homes  of  the  children,  which  in  many  cases 
:essitate  a  visit  to  200  or  300  separate  houses,  it  was  now 
i  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  necessary  for  a  proper  exclusion 
lildren  who  were  vehicles  of  infection.  If  the  medical  officer 
aitted  to  examine  the  children  in  school,  he  might  do  in  a 
i  in  the  school  what  would  otherwise  take  a  prolonged 
id  be  able  to  obtain  information  necessary  for  dealing  with 
3ak  by  exclusion  of  particular  scholars ;  whereas  under  the 
ystem  in  such  cases  he  is  often  driven  to  the  extremity  of 

whole  school  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious 

The  examination  of  the  children  in  school  would  safeguard 
en  who  were  not  at  that  time  affected  by  giving  opportunity 
emoval  from  their  midst  of  children  sufiering  undoubtedly 
ctious  disease,  whose  diseases  had  not  been  recognised  and 
cted.     He  believed  that  in  particular  places  medical  officers 

are  not  refused  admission  to  the  schools,  but  in  some  they 
sed  admission,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  the  new  Board 
tion  would,  when  they  came  to  consider  the  subject,  decide 
)s  might  be  taken  to  give  to  medical  officers  of  health  under 
a  better  method  of  dealing  with  infectious  disease  than  was 

1  to  them.  He  thought  if  the  school  authorities  would  look 
medical  officer  of  health  as  a  friend,  a  man  as  much  interested 
or  any  other  intelligent  citizen,  in  the  maintenance  and 
n  of  education,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Mia  Kerb  (Bradford)  said  that  Dr.  Newsholme  had  done  very 
set  before  them  the  ideals  of  education  to  some  extent  by 
g  the  code  which  simply  lays  down  a  minimum  requirement 
matters  they  were  discussing.  They  might  look  at  what  the 
ication  should  be,  or  at  least  what  was  suggested  to  his  mind. 
e  education  for  all  our  children  now  provided  by  the  State, 
e  are,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  two  kinds  of  edu?ation — 
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there  is  the  formal  eduoation,  the  artificial  education  which  cifiHca- 
tion  requires  which  is  provided  in  the  State  schools,  and  there  is  that 
natural  education  which  the  child  has,  if  it  has  ordinary  abilities,  of 
picking  up  for  itself.     At  the  same  time,  under  the  concUtions  which 
exist  in  the  large  towns  and  for  the  majority  of  our  children,  natural 
education  is  not  taking  place  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  if  we  examine 
the  vision  of  children  in  large  schools  we  find  a  delay  of  four  or  five 
years  before  they  attain  their  maximum  acuity.    In  the  large  schools 
of  the  towns  the  children  suffer  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  exercise. 
Great  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  adequate  and  proper  observatioii, 
because  of  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Murphy  had  put  forth,  namely,  that 
the  inspection  of  children  in  schools  is  not  le^ised  in  any  way,  and 
that  to  handle  cliildren  is  technically  an  assault.    He  had  been  in 
communication  at  various  times  with  the  Department  about  this,  but 
as  yet  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  legal  protection  to  the  school 
officer,  or  medical  officer  of  health  who  attempted  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  and  this  was  a  difficulty  which  required  to  be  remedied. 
With  regard  to  ideals,  we  owe  much  to  the  Act  of  1870.    All  these 
questions  have  cropped  up  in  recent  years,  and  he  thought  that  a 
new  Act  was  now  required,  an  Act  which  would  compel  every  child, 
of  whatever  rank  in  life,  to  be  educated  in  the  State  schools,  and 
then  we  should  have  State  schools  fit  equally  for  the  nobleman's  son, 
as  well  as  for  the  offspring  of  the  slums — schoob  of  course  kept  up 
by  Universal  School  Boards,  which  institutions  would  have  high 
minimum  requirements  in  all  these  details.     But  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  warming,  he  thought  that  nowadays  it  was  necessary  that 
schools  should  be  well  warmed,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  hand  and  eye  work,  and  this  could  not  be  well  done  by 
children  who  had  cold  fingers.    They  must  have  the  temperature  kept 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  case  of  infant  schools  especially,  and 
in  the  latter  also  it  was  desirable  to  remember  that  they  have  a 
very  much  greater  surface  area  in  relation  to  their  weight  than  the 
older  children  have.    A  chronic  complaint  of  school  children  he  took 
to  be  Carbonic  Acid  Poisoning,  and  one  could  not  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this  point,  that  the  error  in  all  our  schools  and  school  buildings 
is  defective  ventilation.     Many  complaints  of  childhood,  he  believed, 
were  due  to  the  bad  air  which  they  breathed  in  schools.    Having 
referred  to  various  systems  of  ventilation.  Dr.  Kerr  expressed  his 
opinion  that  some  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  every  schoolroom,  big  or  little.    He  considered  that  bad 
school  ventilation  was  responsible  for  assisting  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis, a  personal  view  which  he  thought  was  supported  by  the  statistics 
of  phthisis  at  school  ages.     The  natural  explanation  was  that  school 
air  was  fouler  than  the  air  of  the  home.     Then  as  to  encouraging  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  scholars,  towards  which  Dr.  Nevrsholme  had 
been  doing  something  at  Brighton,  they  in  Bradford,  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  had  also  been  working  in  a  similar  direction. 
Circulars  were  sent  round  to  the  parents,  and  at  last  they  were 
beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the  directions  which  had  been  given. 
If  sanitanans  Kept  on  hammering  in  this  way,  at  last  they  produced 
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e  effect.  With  regard  to  free  breakfasts,  they  were  much 
at  Bradford  with  people  suggesting  this  step.  The  ill- 
ent  of  children  was  due  to  a  number  of  complex  causes, 
pure  air  and  exercise  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
was  no  doubt  a  difficult  one.  He  thought  the  principle  to 
^ed  was  that  the  community  should  provide  those  things 
i  individual  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  for  himself, 
swimming  baths  and  so  on,  but  every  man  ought  to  be 
to  provide  his  own  child  with  breakfast.  Next  to  ventila- 
[uestion  of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease 
3  was  the  most  important  matter.  A  great  deal  might  be 
:>y  providing  a  single  seat  for  each  scholar  instead  of  the 
s.  Thus  preventing  the  crowding  together  of  the  children, 
>rd  they  had  these  single  seats  for  the  majority.  Dr.  News- 
.'Id  strong  views  with  regards  to  schools  closure.  Now 
osure  was  not  scientific,  because  it  was  merely  a  temporary 

Schools  were  closed  in  order  to  allow  the  disease  to  pass 
the  material  was  still  there,  and  in  a  short  time  another 
would  break  out  and  the  school  would  have  to  be  closed  again. 
20  departments  at  Bradford  there  was  always  an  epidemic 
re,  and  they  could  not  be  always  closing  schools.     One  school 

closed  there  three  different  times  this  year,  and  he  had 
3fused  to  dose  it  again.  Children  must  be  educated  and 
t  take  their  risk.  The  idea  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
sholme,  that  of  the  inspection  of  all  children,  was  what  he 
:hey  were  coming  to.  If  any  child  was  ill  and  could  not  go 
its  parents  had  a  right — whether  those  parents  were  high  or 
liave  a  doctor  provided  by  the  State  to  come  and  see  their 
le  did  not  think  that  State  doctors  should  be  provided — ^a 
;h  gave  rise  to  many  petty  jealousies  and  troubles  among  the 
men,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession— but 
parents  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  doctor  they  liked, 
fee  should  be  paid  by  the  community.  In  this  way  he 
they  would  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  profession ; 
lid  get  early  advice  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
ey  would  save  money  in  hospitals  and  for  disinfection  of 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection,  and  keep  up  the  average 
jhool  attendances.  These  advantages  would  compensate  the 
ity  for  the  expense  which  might  be  involved,  and  at  the 
e  protect  children  from  infectious  disease.  Defective  vision 
ound  to  be  very  common  in  Bradford,  and  he  believed  the 
aggravated  by  parents  taking  their  children  to  quack  oculists 
)n,  a  class  which  had  multiplied  of  late  in  Bradford.  With 
0  all  the  matters  which  had  been  touched  upon  that  evening 
ght  that  the  outlook  was  exceedingly  hopeful,  because 
r  they  turned  they  found  that  physiological  and  scientific 

were  replacing  the  old  rule-of-thumb  methods.  The  old 
'  ways  were  giving  place  to  scientific  principles.  In  every 
ent  there  was  a  diminution  of  nerve  strain  and  a  growing 
f  in  the  work  children  are  doing. 

.,  XXI.     P.VBT  ir.  T 
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Mr.  J.  OsBOBNS  Smith  (London)  thought  it  was  extremely  in- 
teresting as  well  as  profitahle  that  this  discussion  on  the  health  of 
school  children  should  take  place  just  before  the  new  Education 
Code  came  into  force.     Of  course  they  did  not  presume  in  any  way 
to  dictate  to  their  masters,  but  if  what  they  bad  heard  that  evening 
were  true,  its  representation  to  the  Board  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.     With  a  great  deal  of  what  he  had  heard  that  evening  he  was 
not  in  accord,  for  a  long  experience  showed  him  that  they  were 
rather  beside  the  mark.    Many  schools  had  been  put  up  by  persons 
who  ought  never  to  have  touched  a  school  building.     In  many 
schools    there  was  not    only  defective    ventilation    but    defective 
arrangements  generally.     Many  of  the  elementary  schools  were  not 
fit  to  be  schools  at  all,  but  these  were  cluefly  in  the  rural  parts.    He 
had  seen  one  in  which  all  the  rooms  were  too  lofty  and  the  windows 
all  faced  due  west,  and  although  it  was  expensively  built  it  was 
designed  on  entirely  wrong  lines.     Then  there  were  schools  which 
were  built  on  the  eight  and  ten  feet  basis,  which  had  all  the  children 
squeezed  up  too  clo^e  together.    They  could  not  do  without  the  floor 
space,  nor  without  some  method  of  warming ;  the  fire-place  should  be 
in  suitable  relation  to  the  door,  and  the  windows  must  not  be  put 
behind  the  black-board,  as  some  he  had  seen  were  even  in  London. 
The  schools  too  should  not  be  built  right  up  to  the  pavement  in  a 
noisy  tlioroughfare.    Thus,  as  the  Chairman  had  said,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  a  school 
which  would  be  suitable  and  healthy  for  school  life.    He  was  glad  to 
see  that  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  an  increase  in  the  floor  space 
of  elementary  schools,  and  they  would  probably  get  it  put  up  to  ten 
feet ;  in  endowed  and  secondary  schools,  with  which  institutions  he 
was  particularly  familiar,  their  standard  ranged  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet,  and  sometimes  went  to  twenty  feet.    There  was  a  mistaken  idea 
that  you  could  add  to  the  eight  square  feet  by  going  upwards,  but  there 
were  a  great  many  drawbacks  attached  to  that  method  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty.     It  was  floor  space  that  was  required.     He 
thought  also  it  was  most  desirable  to  cultivate  in  children  a  love  and 
reverence  for  fresh  air;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  live  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  wish  to  have  the  windows  open  instead  of  having  them 
shut  and  the  air  pumped  in.    This  idea  of  relying  upon  air  forced  in 
through  dark  and  dusty  channels  seemed  to  hitu  a  horrible  state  of 
things.    If  they  had  sensible  teachers  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  school-room  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  air  outside 
the  building.    Attention  to  all  these  minor  details  was  necessary,  and 
therefore  he  welcomed  this  system  of  inspection.    The  inspectors 
would,  of  course,  be  men  of  education,  and  they  would  see  that  all 
these  matters  were  attended  to  and  enforced,  with  the  result  that  they 
would  get  healthier  schools  in  the  futiu^.    He  had  much  pleasure 
in  proposing  a  hearty  vote   of  thanks  to  Dr.  Newsholme  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

Dr.  Gloteb  Lioir  (London)  seconded  the  motion  and  said  that 
Dr.  Newsholme  had  done  great  service  to  the  (Sanitary  Institute  by 
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be  matter  forward  in  tbe  way  he  had  done  that  evening. 
nything  was  to  be  said  against  that  paper.     Fresh  air  was 

wanted,  and  although  a  certain  amount  of  floor  space 
it«d,  this  did  not  necessarily  ensure  good  ventilation.  This 
aed  to  be  left  out  in  the  proposed  Act.  The  size  and 
'  the  inlets  had  to  be  considered,  if  a  draught  was  to  be 

and  especially  iC  the  air  was  .to  be  let  in  cold.     He  did 

the  question  of  damping  the  air  was  quite  settled  yet. 
had  been  made  to  forced  ventilation  and  heated  ventilation. 

degrees  heated  up  to  60  degrees,  and  filtered  without 
s  exceedingly  pleasant  to  breathe.  That  was  his  impression 
rom  some  experience.  They  must  always  remember  that 
ded  room,  the  occupants  were  continually  damping  the 


viRMAir  remarked  that  the  debate  that  evening  confirmed 
us  impression  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  doing  an 
ork  in  the  matter  of  general  education.  At  any  rate,  the 
tood  practically  unassailed  and  unshaken,  though  upon 
portant  points  there  had  been  useful  criticism. 

rsHOLME  (Brighton),  in  acknowledgment,  said  that  he  was 
perfunctory  a  contribution  as  his  own  had  raised  so  useful 
ant  a  discussion.  Even  if  it  had  only  been  for  the  remarks 
T,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  attended  that 
lat  gentleman's  experience  in  the  details  of  school  manage- 
ygiene,  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  being  unrivalled. 
Yoxall's  remarks  they  could  see  the  advantage  of  having 
m  one  who  knew  exactlv  the  conditions  of  school  life  in 
of  the  country,  and  they  were  much  obliged  to  him  for 
that  evening.  When  the  Chairman  enumerated  the  many 
itted  from  the  paper,  he  (Dr.  Newsholme)  had  thought 
ch  better  paper  he  might  have  made  it,  but  those  points 
turposely  omitted  with  a  view  to  promote  discussion.  With 
be  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
:e  of  warm  air,  but  under  present  conditions  he  was  afraid, 
-easons,  we  must  have  recourse  in  some  shape  or  other  to 
though  by  all  means  let  them  have  the  best  means  of 
he  air.  Mr.  Osborne  Smith's  experience  was  evidently 
more  particularly  with  secondary  and  grammar  schools  and 
a  schools  than  with  elementary  schools.  In  elementary 
I  smallest  classes  were  usually  composed  of  at  least  sixty 
,nd  under  these  conditions  natural  ventilation  presented 
t  possible  difficulty,  for  the  children  were  mostly  im- 
fed  and  generally  imperfectly  clad ;  the  introduction  of 
them  was  a  much  more  serious  and  dangerous  matter  than 
iction  of  cold  air  to  a  similar  number  of  children  who  were 
id  clothed,  although  the  introduction  of  cold  air  was  itself 
lit  thing.  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  had  emphazised  some  of 
raised  with  regard  to  the  closing  of  elementary  schools, 
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and  there  was  no  doubt  the  Cooncil  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  would 
do  a  great  good  were  it  to  petition  the  Education  Department,  or  the 
new  Education  Board,  for  the  extension  of  closing  powers  to  other 
than  elementary  public  day  schools,  for  instance,  to  Sunday  schools  and 
secondary  schools.     It  would  also  do  good  if,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  Institute  petitioned  for  power  for  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  to  inspect  school  children  at  school.   In  London,  at  the  preseot 
time,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  action  of  the  London  School  Board, 
such  inspection  is  resented  by  the  School  Board  authorities,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  trespass  and  technical  assault  upon  the  children. 
Any  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  made  such  inspection  subjected 
himself  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious  reprimand.    This  was  not  a  proper 
state  of  things,  and  the  London  School  Board  and  the  sanitary  au- 
thority ought  to  co-operate,  they  ought  to  have  the  same  object  in 
view  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  so  as  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  infectious  disease.     He  hoped  that  the  meeting  and  the 
action  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  would  lead  to  such  power  of  inspec- 
tion being  given  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  scholars  who  are 
healthy,  but  also  of  those  who  are  suspected  of  being  the  cause  of 
illness  to  others.     That  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance.     Dr.  Kerr 
raised  some  important  points :  he  said  that  school  closure  was  not 
scientific.  Well,  we  had  to  do  many  things  that  were  not  scientific, 
which  were  merely  empirical ;  we  had  not  got  to  the  region  of  pure 
science  yet,  though  some  day  we  should,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must 
act  to  some  extent  empirically.    He  for  one  should  be  sorry  to  give 
up  school  closure  entirely,  though  be  believed  that  other  less  drastic 
measures  had  not  been  up  to  the  present  utilized  as  completely  as 
they  might  have  been.     Dr.  Kerr  pointed  out  that  by  closing  schools 
we  were  only  postponing  epidemics,  but  he  forgot  that  every  ad- 
ditional year  a  child  lives  without  getting  an  infectious  disease,  more 
particularly  scarlet  fever,  the  less  liable  to  infection  it  becomes,  until 
the  tendency  altogether  is  eliminated.    So  that  it  was  a  great  public 
benefit  to  postpone  epidemics,  even  if  later  on  they  are  inevitable. 
Dr.  Kerr's  suggestion  as  to  inspection  by  ordinary  practitioners  was 
a  good  one,  but  it  w^as  doubtful  whether  such  good  results  would  be 
obtained  by  allowing  any  medical  man  to  inspect,  as  by  obtaining 
the  services  of  one  specially  qualified  man. 
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(Fellow.) 

[rks  introducing  Discussion  at  the  Sessional  Meeting^ 

February  Uth,  1900. 


been  invited  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  above  subject, 
)pears  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  undertake  the  duty,  as 
lot   likely  to  meet  with  contradiction  in  making  the 

that  our  streets  are  frequently  in  a  very  uncleanly 
1,  though  whether  this  necessarily  means  an  insanitary 
I  is  at  least  open  to  argument.  I  rather  hold  that, 
rate  for  a  time,  it  does  not ;  for  until  decomposition 
?es  the  multiplication  of  bacterial  life,  which  I  suppose 
rejudicial  element,  does  not  make  any  progress.  The 
has  of  course  an  important  influence  on  this  develop- 
ul  some  of  us  have  probably  experienced,  at  times  of 
(1  heat,  an  indescribable  but  certainly  offensive  smell 
rom  perhaps  a  loosely  constructed  Macadam  road,  or  an 
-paved  road  where  the  fibres  are  crushed  and  spongy, 
from  an  asphalte  road  when  the  sun's  heat  exercises  a 
ffect  with  most  noticeable  results, 
the  request  was  made  of  me  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  at 

curious  that  I  should  be  called  upon  now  seeing  that 
ecessor  in  office  was  asked,  in  1884,  to  prepare  one  of 
dbooks  issued  in  connection  with  the  International 
Exhibition,   its   title    beiM   "  Cleansing    Streets   and 

the  Metropolis  and  large  Cities."    This  Handbook  deals 

lerable  length  with  other  subjects  than  street  cleansing. 

aloo  of  the  collection  of  house  refuse  and  its  utilization  ; 

watering,  and  to  some  extent  of  street  construction; 
e  I  have  only  to  deal  with  the  subject  standing  as  the 
Ills  paper,  it  is  obvious  that  the  condition  of  our  streets 
ery  large  measure  dependent  not  merely  upon  the  use 
lade  of  them,  but  also  upon  the  materials  of  wh  ich  they 
tructed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  not 
regards  the  removal  of  slop  and  dust,  but  also  the 
ig  or  sanding  to  prevent  slipperiness,  and  street 
:  also. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  question  of  street  cleansing  is  only 
a  difRcult  one  to  deal  with  by  reason  of   the   immensity  of  I 

the  areas  and  quantities  of  materials  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  consequent  expenditure;  to  a  very  great  extent  this  is 
true  beyond  dispute.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  argued  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  beyond  the  question  of  cost  why  the 
whole  of  the  streets  of  London  should  not  be  continuously 
maintained  in  a  better  condition  as  to  cleanliness  than  they  arc 
at  present.  There  may  be  differences  between  certain  districts 
in  the  degree  of  sloppiness  which  is  found  at  times  to  exist,  but  i 

in  the  course  of  continuously  bad  weather  a  small  district  has  a  i 

distinct  advantage,  and  the  6  miles  of  streets  in  St.  Olave's  or 
6 J  in  St.  Martin's  offer  a  very  different  problem  to  the  140  ; 

miles  in  Lambeth  and  the  120  in  Islington,  and  if  the  sanie 
sum  per  mile  were  spent  on  the  larger  districts  that  might  be 
spent  without  its  being  perceived  as  affecting  the  rates  in  the 
smaller  districts,  then  the  rates  in  the  former  would  become  so 
heavily  weighted  that  there  would  doubtless  be  some  outcry 
demanding  economy.  While  we  must  be  limited  to  some  extent 
by  the  question  of  economy  it  must  not  be  thought  that  no 
attempt  towards  improvement  is  being  made,  even  at  a  some- 
what increased  cost,  and  I  have  heard  it  admitted  many  times 
that  the  condition  of  our  streets  is  now  immensely  improved 
upon  what  it  was  ten  or  more  years  ago. 

I  have  obtained  information  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  method 
of  working,  and  the  cost  and  the  quantities  of  material  removed 
during  the  period  of  about  ten  years  in  the  Parish  of  St 
Pancras,  in  which  the  mileage  of  streets  may  be  taken  as  86 
throughout  the  whole  period. 

In  the  year  ending  March,  1891, 

Labour  in  Street  Sweepings  cost   ...      £9,789 
Removal  of  Sweepings         ...         ...        7,476 

Total     ...    £17,265 
181  men  being  employed. 

At  this  time  the  labour  in  cleansing  was  entirely  manual, 
but  the  removal  was  by  carts  and  vans  supplied  by  contractors, 
and  in  these  contracts  there  were  attached  lists  of  streets  to  be 
cleansed  so  many  times  per  week.  Taking  one  contract  as  an 
illustration.  Ward  3,  named  49  streets  to  be  cleared  once  a  week, 
9  twice  a  week,  and  3  three  times  a  week,  none  daily  except  cab 
ranks.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  streets  within  the  Parish 
— about  750 — only  50  were  required  to  be  cleansed  daily,  and  I 
find  it  recorded  that  about  (59,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were 
removed  in  one  year. 

In  the  years  1892-3  machine  brooms  were  introduced  upon 
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cis,  the  proposal  being  justiRed  by  the  contention  that 
ooms  would  displace  a  large  amount  of  the  hand-labour 

d,  the  idea  being  that  they  would  eifect  an  economy  in 
well  as  an  improvement  in  tlie  way  in  which  the  work 

e,  that  is  in  the  speed  at  which  the  work  was  done ;  but 
the  Local  Authority  is  to  be  commended  for  the  manner 
li  it  followed  out  the  idea,  for  in  March,  1894,  I  find 

The  hand-labour  cost        £1 0,620 

Removal  of  Sweepings      ...         .,.         13,408 

Total    ...       £24,028 
Number  of  men  employed,  183. 

,  although  eight  machines  were  in  use,  the  hand-labour 
reased  in  cost  by  about  £1,000  by  reason  of  higher 
F  wages  being  allowed,  and  the  removal  increased  by 
!6,000 ;  of  this  about  £1,000  was  the  cost  of  horsing  the 

so  that  £5,000  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
ere  was  more  material  to  be  removed,  namely,  about 
cubic  yards,  or  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  1890. 
whole  of  the  differences  however  are  not  shown  by  the 
ig  figures,  the  schedules  attached  to  the  older  contracts, 

the  streets  to  be  cleared  so  many  times  per  week,  were 
,  and  it  was  provided  instead  that  every  street  should 
red  as  often  as  material  was  swept  up  by  the  street 
*s  or  machines  employed  by  the  Vestry;  and  it  was 
d  that  every  street  should  be  visited  daily,  and  now  in 
atlier  the  more  important  streets  are  frequently  swept 
lout  three  times  per  day  instead  of  two  or  three  times 

le  year  ending  March,  1899, 

The  labour  cost      £11,420 

The  llemoval  of  Road  Sweepings...         13,060 

Total     -.      £24,480 
(Equal  to  £280  per  mile.) 

sweepers  were  employed,  and  during  the  same  period 
[fiOO  cubic  yards  of  material  were  removed, 
ng  the  whole  of  London  within  the  limits  of  the  London 
r  Council  and  including  the  City  to  have  1,983  miles  of 
,  and  estimating  that  the  work  in  St.  Pancras  may 
!nt  an  average  for  the  whole  of  London,  the  material 
m1  would  work  out  at  980  cubic  yards  per  mile,  or  close 
)0,000  cubic  yards  per  annum  for  the  whole  of  London, 
(loij.bt  th^re  ai^e   variations   betwcei^  onq   district   aud 
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Another  in  the  quantity  of  material  removed,  in  the  cost  ] 
mile  expended  on  scavenging,  and  in  tlie  class  of  scavengers 
employed,  but  the  cliaraoter  of  the  labour  is  not  such  as  to 
attract  the  most  physically  capable  men ;  and  while  in  the  main 
streets  where  work  goes  on  while  the  traffic  is  running  it  is 
necessary  to  have  men  with  all  their  faculties  and  full  physical 
power  to  do  the  work,  at  the  same  time  that  thev  are  keeping 
watch  against  the  dangers  in  which  they  work,  yet  in  the 
quiet  streets  of  little  traffic  it  is  a  class  of  labour  upon  which 
aged  and  less  capable  men  can  very  well  be  emploj-ed,  and 
are  better  so  employed  even  at  a  lower  wage  tlian  turned 
adrift  to  become  chargeable  to  tlie  Poor  Kate.  It  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  otiier  Surveyors  how  a  man,  told  that  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  do  the  work,  pleads  against  being  condemned 
to  idleness  and  the  worklionse,  and  with  that  feeling  I  am  sure 
we  alt  have  s\nnpatliy,  but  this  cannot  be  displayed  by  leaving 
useless  men  u|K)n  the  weekly  wage  sheet. 

While  such  is  the  diameter  of  the  work  upon  which  the 
scavenger  is  now  employed,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  conveys  a  very  different  idea  of  the  duties 
of  the  scavenger.  In  the  handbook  I  have  referred  to  prepared 
by  the  late  Mr.  Scott,  he  says  that  according  to  the  great 
Jexicogiapher  a  scavenger  is  " a  petty  magistrate  whose  pro- 
vince is  to  keep  streets  clean,"  and  I  find  from  another 
Dictionary  that  he  was  "  a  person  appointed  to  collect '  scavage,' 
an  ancient  toll  exacted  of  merchants  and  strangers  for  goods 
offered  for  sale  in  a  place."  Is  there  not  evidence  before  us 
every  day  tliat  an  officer  with  functions  as  last  described  might 
very  well  be  usefully  employed  even  now? 

The  method  of  street  cleansing  at  present  carried  out  in  St. 
Pancras  is  to  turn  out  the  horse  brooms,  with  water-carts 
before  tliem  if  need  be  in  dusty  weatlier,  at  one  a.m.,  together 
with  sufficient  men  to  direct  their  route,  as  the  drivers  of  the 
machines  are  supplied  by  the  contractors.  At  six  o'eloik  the 
whole  of  the  Vestry's  scavenging  staff  turns  out  and  proceeds 
to  heap  up  the  ridges  of  material  swept  to  the  sides  of  the  road 
by  the  machines,  and  to  remove  this  material  entirely  from 
cnissings  and  intersections.  Soon  after  sis  o'clock  the  vans 
arnve  to  pick  up  the  material,  and  with  each  van  one  of  the 
Vestry's  sweepers  assists  tlie  driver,  who  shovels  up  tlie  material 
while  the  sweeper  draws  it  together  and  cleans  up  with  his 
broom,  Main  lines  of  thoroughfare  are  of  course  dealt  with 
first,  and  the  work  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  thrunghout 
the  day. 

In  the  main  streets,  and  more  generally  during  the  periods  a 
heavy  slop,  the  larger  nunibeF  of  t^i^  sweeuera  ure  workinj 
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from  six  to  twelve  men,  and  the  remainder  are 
>inglj,  each  having  a  certain  number  of  streets  or 
street  to  keep  in  order. 

ft  entirely  to  the  contractor  to  find  the  best  means  of 
of  the  material  he  collects.  The  drier  portion  from 
nd  from  granite  and  wood-paved  roads  can  be  sold  as 
the  gritty  stofiF  from  Macadam  roads,  containing  but  a 
)ortion  of  the  droppings,  is  in  some  cases  used  to  temper 
>rickmaking,  the  remainder  is  shot  to  waste  where  an 
i'ailable.  When  wet  slop  is  collected  it  has  to  be  banked 
;ft  to  drain  until  it  can  be  worked  with  the  shovel, 

sent  to  shoot  either  by  canal  or  rail.  In  one  or  two 
he  slop  is  washed  in  a  mill,  and  the  clean  grit  is 

for  further  use,  either  for  mortar^making  or  for 
le  roads  again. 

me  ago  I  made  a  series  of  observations  to  compare  the 
ing  a  given  amount  of  work  by  horse-brooms  and  by 
>ur,  with  the  object  also  of  comparing  the  relative 
which  the  work  was  done.  I  found  that  one  machine 
le  of  doing  a  given  quantity  of  work  in  the  same  time 
r  the  same  general  conditions  as  fourteen  men,  and 
ve  cost  of  the  work  by  the  machine  and  by  hand 
s  as  one  to  two-and-a-half. 

are  certain  conditions  of  weather,  such  as  continued 
ather,  when  the  condition  of  the  material  on  the 
o  sticky  that  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  it  efifec- 
lier  by  hand  or  by  horse  brooms,  and  in  the  course 

days  a  considerable  quantity  of  greasy  mud  will 
iC  on  the  roads,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  it  was 
ig — ^and  this  practice  has  been  occasionally  adopted 
years.  About  12  months  ago  the  process  was  ex- 
ider  more  regular  conditions,  and  observations  were 
0  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  work  with  the  view  of 
ig  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  apply  it  over  a 
mber  of  streets  in  the  Parish,  but  in  view  of  the  cost 
5ion  was  decided  upon.  The  manner  in  which  the 
done  was  as  follows :  The  water  vans  first  traversed 
two  or  three  times  and  then  the  horse  brooms  followed, 
ial  was  then  worked  into  a  fairly  flowing  condition,  and 
.'d  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  the  slop  vans  in  attendance 
)nce  loaded,  and  the  whole  of  it  removed  to  a  shoot. 
ds  the  water  vans  again  traversed  the  road,  being  fol- 

the  scavengers  using  rubber  squeegees  and  brooms, 
ng  the  whofe  of  the  material  which  was  then  found 
jad  to  the  gullies.     In  this  manner  a  gang  of  eight 

water  vans  and  horse  brooms  efifectually  cleansed  an 
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area  of  about  2.%000  sq.  yards  during  a  night's  work,  every- 
thing being  finished  before  9  a.m. 

Tne  cost  of  course  varies  with  the  chai'acter  of  the  road,  and 
I  have  found  that  in  a  road  paved  with  hard  wood  in  good 
condition  the  cost  was  3fd.  per  hundred  sup.  yds.  per  time; 
whereas  a  road  paved  with  granite  sets  in  fairly  good  condition 
costs  lOd.  per  hundred  sup.  yds.  per  time.     I  am  unable  to 

fnve  comparative  figures  for  washing  asphalte,  as  we  have  so 
ittle  of  that  material  in  our  streets. 

The  washing  which  is  done  in  the  City  nightly  is  done 
entirely  by  hose  and  as  the  surface  is  all  of  asphalte  there  is 
nothing  like  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed,  nor  is 
there  the  same  labour  in  obtaining  a  clean  surface. 

The  same  process  of  washing  by  hose  is  adopted,  I  know 
in  several  other  districts  in  London,  but  it  can  only  be  made 
use  of  where  stand  pipes  are  fixed  at  sufficiently  close  intervals 
so  as  to  make  the  lengths  of  hose  that  are  necessary  not  more 
than  about  40  yards. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  hose  washing  and  van 
washing  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  water  used  with  hose 
washing  was  considerably  greater  than  with  van  washing.  In 
the  former  case  two-fifths  of  the  total  cost  was  for  water,  as 
against  one-seventh  in  the  latter.  This  proportion  may  be 
taken  as  being  slightly  more  than  two  to  one.  The  cost  of 
washing  Oxford  Street  by  water  vans  is  stated  to  be  9d.  per 
hundred  sup.  yds.  per  time,  and  that  of  washing  the  Strand  by 
hose  as  3^d. 

It  might  be  expected  where  streets  have  been  paved  to  a 
very  even  surface  with  wood  or  asphalte  that  they  should  be 
kept  much  cleaner  than  they  are,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  not 
only  is  mud  produced  by  the  droppings  on  any  particular  street 
under  observation,  from  the  sanding  that  it  receives  to  reduce 
slipperiness,  and  from  the  refuse  turned  out  upon  it  from 
adjoining  premises,  but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  dirt 
from  adjoining  streets  transferred  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles; 
and  in  any  wide-jointed  paving,  such  as  granite  sets,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  an  amount  of  mud  may  be  retained  in  the  joints 
after  the  surface  has  been  as  effectually  cleansed  as  ordinary 
processes  can  make  it,  for  as  soon  as  traffic  begins  to  run  over  a 
road  just  swept,  horses'  feet  and  wheels  at  once  begin  to  disturb 
the  mud  from  the  joints,  and  it  soon  appears  as  untidy  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  clear  it. 

We  do  not  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of  cleansing,  or  quantity 
of  material  removed  from  the  different  classes  of  pavement,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  macadam  must  head  the  list ;  next  to  that  I 
think  granite  paving  must  be  placed,  especially  where  tramways 
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For  the  independent  gravelling  by  the  Companies^  in 

0  the  tramway  traffic,  adds  largely  to  the  products  of 
g.  Very  close  after  this  comes  soft  wood,  the  disin- 
of  which  is  very  rapid,  and  the  spongy  nature  of  its 
vsists  to  accumulate  mud.  Then  I  should  place  hard 
ing  at  a  considerable  distance  below  soft  wood,  for  if 
h  close  joints  its  surface  is  almost  impervious  and  it  is 
iiied.  The  material  which  1  regard  as  costing  least 
ng  is  asphalte,  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  slop  on 
is  necessary  to  secure  splasning.  House  and  shop 
ar  witness  of  this,  and  a  trotting  horse  distributes  a 
ray  over  an  extensive  area. 

t  feel  disposed  to  suggest  the  special  suifcability  of  any 
lavement  for  London  streets ;  each  has  its  'advantages 
>  its  disadvantages.  For  instance,  macadam  involves 
in  first  construction,  and  for  roads  under  light  traffic 
?ntial  neighbourhood  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ousted  for  a 
;  granite  paving  is  the  most  durable  and  economical 
avy  traffic,  but  it  is  very  noisy;  wood  pavement  of 
nber  is  the  quietest  under  traffic,  but  its  life  is  short 
itenance  costly ;  the  Australian  hardwoods  are  not  so 
he  last  named,  but  are  more  durable,  practically  non- 
,  and  more  easily  cleansed ;  asphalte  is  not  so  silent  as 
ng  to  the  loud  pat  of  the  horses'  feet ;  it  affords  a  very 
us  foothold  except  when  quite  wet  or  quite  dry,  but  it 
cleansed. 

ipcr  on  "  The  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Wood  Pavements," 
)t.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  p.  94,  Mr.  Mason 
ibed  more  in  detail  the  methods  of  treatment  of  wood 
node  of  paving  the  blocks,  so  that  I  need  not  traverse 
ground. 

case  of  a  snowfall  which  does  not  immediately  melt  on 
irrangements  are  made  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  or- 
aff  of  the  Vestry,  not  only  those  engaged  in  sweeping, 
ivorkmen  in  other  branches,  to  take  m  hand  the  clear- 
he  streets  from  snow ;  and  employment  is  also  given  to 
le-bodied  man  who  applies  at  the  depots,  where  he  is 

1  with  a  suitable  tool ;  and  after  being  formed  into 
aced  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  of  the  Vestry's 
men,  the  gangs  are  distributed  throughout  the  main 

the  Parish  to  clear,  first,  the  footways ;  then  the  car- 
's,  bringing  the   snow   into  heaps   parallel   with   the 

which  is  kept  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  water 
;  melting  snow ;  then  if  it  does  not  melt  freely  carts  are 
d  to  remove  it  to  certain  manholes  communicating  with 
1  sewers,  which  have  in  them  a  sufficiently  large  flow  of 


water  to  carry  away  tlie  snow  as  it  is  shot  into  them.  At  each 
of  these  shoots  flusliers  are  stationed  iti  the  sewers  to  break  up 
the  snow  and  see  that  it  passes  away  with  the  water, 

To  prevent  any  appreciable  quantity  of  grit  being  trans- 
ferred  to  the  sewers  with  the  snow,  it  is  the  practice  to  shoot 
the  snow  into  the  sewei-s  only  so  long  as  it  remains  fairly  clean 
and  can  be  ahovolled.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  slop,  then  the 
slop  contractor  is  required  to  remove  it  to  shoot  as  ordinary 
road  slop. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  snowfall  in  January,  181)5,  we  had  on 
several  days  1,000  mou  or  more  engaged  in  the  removal  of 
snow,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  day  being  1,098  and  the 
total  cost  incurred  in  removini;  that  snowfall  amounted  to 
£2,472. 

When  frost  occurs  before  the  suow  is  removed  from  the 
streets,  the  influonee  of  traffic  together  with  the  frost  causes  it 
to  became  firmly  attached  to  the  surface,  then  the  only  method 
of  removing  it  is  by  thawing  it  with  salt.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  salt  it  is  spread  lale  at  night,  and  every 
endeavour  is  made  tu  get  the  streets  where  it  has  been  used 
cleared  and  washed  by  y  o'clock  the  nest  morning. 

During  the  winter  of  1896-7  a  machine  was  brought  to  my 
notice  for  which  it  was  claimed  that  it  would  melt  the  snow 
shovelled  into  a  tank  forming  the  body  of  the  machine  as 
quickly  as  it  could  ordinarily  be  filled  fi-om  the  heaps  along  the 
side  of  the  street.  The  machine  had  something  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  a  water  van.  It  had  a  double  bottom,  betwei'n 
which  there  were  three  oil  spray  lamps  intended  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  temperature  in  the  water  tank  above,  so  that  snow 
being  filled  into  the  tank  would  quickly  melt  and  pass  away  by 
the  overflow  as  water,  or  it  could  oe  retained  until  a  gully  was 
reached  and  a  certain  quantity  run  off. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  prove  the  capacity  of  this 
machine,  but  it  was  fouud  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
so  quickly  ran  down  on  snow  being  thrown  in,  that  the  filling 
had  to  be  discontinued  after  putting  in  about  two  cubic  yards, 
BO  as  to  allow  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  he  raised  again. 
Repeated  experiment  showed  that  it  took  about  one  hour  five 
minutes  to  melt  two  cubic  yards  of  snow,  and  to  raise  the  lem- 
pei'ature  of  the  water  to  that  at  which  the  operation  started, 
say  210  degrees.  The  cost  of  working  the  machine  was  found 
to  amount  to  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of  carting  the 
same  quantity  of  snow  to  a  sewer  shoot. 

The  very  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  after  the  snow 
was  first  thrown  In  was  of  course  due  to  the  enormou.s  capacity 
foe  beat  possessed  by  the  snow.     To  reduce  snow  or  ice  to 
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n  temperature,  say  only  one  degree  higher,  requires 

ation  of  about  174^  F. 

^[h  I  have  shown  that  some  endeavour  has  been  made, 

ibtedly  with  some  success,  to  improve  the  cleanliness 

•eets,  they  are  still  admittedly  very  dirty  in  certain 
of  the  weather,  and  it  is  a  question  upon  which  I 
opinion  of  this  meeting  whether  it  is  not  reasonable 

at  the  provisions  contained  in  Public  Statutes  still 
on  the  Statute  Book,  which  were  drawn  with  the 

securing  the  tidiness  of  our  public  streets,  should  not 

rigidly  enforced;   in  fact,  thev  are   not  at  present 

it  all. 

[lowing  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Metropolitan 

t  of  1839  :— 

'.    Every  person  who,  in  any  street  or  public  place  Prohnwtioa 
thin  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  Naisaaeai. 
ill  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  following  offences,  shall 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  40s.  for  every 
:h  offence  (that  is  to  say) : — 

ery  person  who  shall  throw  or  lay  in  any  thoroughfare  Bubhtoh 
y  coals,  stones,  slates,  shales,  lime,  bricks,  timber,  iron, 
other  materials  (except  building  materials,  or  rubbish 
cireby  occasioned,  which  shall  be  placed  or  inclosed  so 
to  prevent  any  mischief  happening  to  passengers)  : 

ery  person   who   in   any  thoroughfare  shall  beat  orB^timr 
ake  any  carpet,  rug,  or  mat  (except  door  mats  before   *'** 
e  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning),  or  throw  or  lav  any 
rt,  litter,  or  ashes,  or  any  carrion,  fish,  offal,  or  rubbish, 
throw  or  cause  any  such  thing  to  fall  into  any  sewer, 
pe,  or  drain,  or  into  any  well,  stream,  or  water-course,  Dntiiia,Ac. 
)nd,  or  reservoir  for  water,  or   cause   any   offensive 
atter  to  run  from  any  manufactory,  brewery,  slaughter- 
)use,  butcher's  shop,  or  dunghill,  into  any  thoroughfare 
•  any  uncovered  ])Iace,  whether  or  not  surrounded  by  a 
all  or  fence ;  but  it  shall  not  be  deemed  an  offence  to  ai^d„,t  j^ 
y  sand  or  other  materials  in  any  thoroughfare  in  time  Fro«t,Ac 
■  frost  to  prevent  accidents,  or  litter,  or  other  materials 
)  prevent  the  freezing  of  water  in  pipes,  or  in  case  of 
CKness  to  prevent  noise,  if  the  party  laying  such  things 
lall  cause  them  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
)r  them  shall  cease. 

er  provisions  were  included  in  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
:t  of  1855,  but  by  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
ley  were  repealed   and   the  following   Sections  were 

ed. 
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Exlract/rom  the  PnhUc  Uealth  (Lomlon)  Act,  ISOl.       I 
Rfmoval  of  Refute:  ■ 

toninvsiuf       2i>.  (I)  It  slmll  be  the  duty  of  every  sanitary  authority  to 

**""*■  keep  tlie  streets  of  their  district,  which  are  repairable  by 

jjy     J  the  inhabitants  at  large,  including  the  footways,  properly 

Buiiury  swept  auil  cleansed  so  far  as  is  reasoniLbly  practicable, 

iitut'iirreii  and  to  collect  and  remove  from  the  said  streets,  so  far 

as  is  reasonably  practicable,  all  street  refuse. 

(2J  If  any  such  street  in  the  district  of  any  sanitary  authority. 

including    the    footway,   is    not    properly    swept    and 

cleansed,   or  the   street  refuse    is    not   collected    and 

removed  from  any  such  street,  so  far  as  is  reasonably 

practicable,  as   required   by  this   section,  the   sanitary 

authority  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 

pounds. 

(3)  So  much  of  any  Act  as  requires  the  occupier  or  owner  of 

any  premises  in   London   to   cause   the   footways   and 

watercourses  adjoining   the  premises  to  be  swept  and 

cleansed  is  hereby  repealed. 

oiHSyio      ^^"  '^*'^''y  snuitary  authority  shall  employ  a  sufficient  number 
ppoint  of  scavengers,  or  contract  with  any  scavengers,  whether 

'  a  company  or  individuals,  for  the  execution  of  the  duties 

of  the  sanitary  authority  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
the  sweeping  and  cleansine  of  the  several  streets  within 
their  district,  and  the  collection  and  removal  of  street 
refuse  and  house  refuse,  and  the  cleansing  out  and 
emptying  of  ashpits,  earth  closets,  privies  and  cesspools. 
Hupouiot  32.  All  street  refuse  and  house  refuse  collected  by  or  on 
"  behalf  of  the  sanitary  authority  shall  be  the  property  of 

that  authority,  and  the  autlioriW  shall  have  full  power 
\a  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  puqioses  of  this 
Act  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  the  person  pur- 
chasing the  same  shall  liave  full  power  to  take,  carry 
away,  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  his  own  use,  ami  llie 
money  arising  from  the  sale  theri'of  shall  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  ihe  execution  of  this 
Act. 
oirner>.Jto..  33.  (1)  If  the  Sanitary  authority  are  required  by  the  owner 
'nmi»«rpr  ^^  occupier  of  any  premiaes  to  remove  any  trade  refuse 

"!'"«"»'  that  authority  shall  do  so,  and  the  owner  or  occupier 

B'  shidl  ^>ay  to  that  authority  a  reasonable  sum  for  such 

^H  removal,   and  such   sum,   in  ease  of   dispute,   shall    be 

^L  settled  by  the  order  of  a  petty  sessional  coui't. 
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any  dispute  or  difiFerencc  of  opinion  arises  between 
owner  or  occupier  and  the  sanitary  authority  as  to 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  trade  refuse,  a  petty  sessional 
rt,  on  complaint  made  by  either  party,  may  by  order 
i^rmine  whether  the  subject  matter  of  dispute  is  or  is 
trade  refuse,  and  tlie  decision  of  that  court  shall  be 
1. 

•         •«*««« 

.  Interpretations. — 

^he  expression  "  Trade  refuse  "  means  the  refuse  of 
trade,  manufacture,  or  business^  or  of  any  building 
erials. 

'he  expression  "Street  refuse"  means  dust,  dirt,  rub- 
i,  mud,  road-scrapings,  ice,  snow,  and  filth, 
i  expression  '*  House  refuse "  means  ashes,  cinders, 
3ze,  inibbish,  night-soil,  and  filth,  but  does  not  include 
le  refuse, 

^  on  "  Street  Cleansing  in  Europe,"  prepared  by  the 
ner  of  Street  Cleansing,  City  of  New  York,  was 
last  year  in  the  "  Public  Health  Engineer,"  and  one 
luding  paragraphs  is  of  such  interest  that  I  venture 

id  from  "  Street  Cleansing  in  Euro{)e,"  a  report  by 
).  E.  Waring,  Commissioner  of  Street  Cleansing, 
.V  York  ("  The  Public  Health  Engineer,"  Sept.  2nd, 
9,  page  190.) 

iewing  the  whole  subject  of  European  Street  Cleans- 
:;ame  under  my  observation,  the  most  important  and 
consideration  is  that  which  concerns  the  relation  of 
to  the  work,  and,  largely  as  leading  to  that,  the 
which  the  police  intervene  to  prevent  the  littering 
'eets.  The  regulations  in  European  towns  are  no 
u  ours.  The  Taws  and  ordinances  are  substantially 
3ut  there  is  the  immense  difference  that  in  Europe 
ordinances  mean  something  and  are  executed,  while 
are  treated  as  mere  matters  of  form.  The  policeman 
'ould  as  soon  think  of  letting  a  highwayman  escajie 
and  official  attention  as  of  disregarding  a  man  who 
y  threw  littering  material  into  the  street.  I  have 
men  in  Europe  accost  gentlemen,  apparently  foreign- 
)litely  but  effectually  request  them  to  pick  up  a  paper 
hrown  away.  I  have  seen  policemen  in  New  York — 
pectacle  is  observable  at  every  turn — saunter  in  a 
aanner  past  a  crowd  of  littering  people,  utterly  un- 
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conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  violating  any  mle  or  regu- 
lation, and  apparently  considering  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  position  to  heed  tlie  suggestion  of  a  citizen  that  they  were 
not  ODeying  their  orders.  Here  lies,  unquestionably,  the  great 
secret  of  the  difference  between  our  ways  and  European  ways. 

*'  As  to  the  methods  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  New 
York  System  very  little  was  observed.  As  a  rule  our  carts  are 
better  than  theirs,  being  lighter  and  tighter ;  our  brooms  are 
probably  better,  and  our  methods  of  final  disposition  are  quite 
as  gooa,  owing  no  doubt  to  our  much  better  conditions  for 
dumping  refuse.  Indeed  the  only  country  in  which  important 
differences  were  found  was  Austria.  The  method  of  separating 
wastes  at  the  point  of  final  disposition  in  operation  at  Budapest 
was  suggestive  of  very  important  improvements  available  here. 
So  in  Vienna  I  found  the  best  street  sweeping  machine,  the 
best  sprinkling  cart,  and  the  best  snow  plough.  All  of  these 
will  be  tried  here  and  adopted  if  found  sufficiently  better  than 
what  we  are  now  using. 

*'  Another  matter  of  special  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is  that 
our  system  of  street  sprinkling  is  entirely  unique.  So  far  as  I 
could  learn  the  world  has  never  before  conceived  of  such  a 
method — where  only  that  part  of  the  street  lying  in  front  of 
property  whose  owner  pays  the  contractor  a  sprinkling  rate  gets 
any  sprinkling  whatever,  and  where  the  volume  of  water  used 
is  regulated  by  the  sweet  will  of  the  driver,  without  restraint 
from  any  official  authority.  In  Europe  street  sprinkling  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  authority  by  which  street 
cleansing  is  regulated.  It  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable  part 
of  the  same  work.  There  is  a  proposition  now  before  our 
Legislature  to  extend  and  to  increase  the  street  sprinkling 
monopoly  in  this  city.  I  trust  that  the  people  will  insist  on 
the  defeat  of  this  measure,  and  so  avoid  the  fui*ther  tying-up 
of  their  interests  in  this  respect  with  the  financial  interests  of  a 
street  drenching  company  with  a  pull  as  at  present.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  farming  out  the  work  of  sprinkling  the 
streets  than  that  of  sweeping  them.  Both  are  functions  of 
municipal  authorities,  and  should  be  kept  under  close  control.*' 

There  are  many  of  the  details  of  the  report  that  are  also 
interesting,  but  in  speaking  of  the  street  cleansing  in  London 
the  practice  of  the  City  only  is  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  recog- 
nised that  the  conditions  which  apply  to  the  City  arc  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  whole  of  London,  nor  are  the  methods 
of  the  City  any  more  applicable.  He  says  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  streets  of  London  as  to  cleanliness  is  much 
tne  same  as  that  in  New  York  so  far  as  its  more  important 
thoroughfares  are  concerned.     There  is  about  the  same  amount 
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ng  with  paper  and  other  refuse.     The  less  important 

hich  are  swept  two  or  three  times  a  week  are  not 

as  ours  which  are  swept  at  least  once  a  day,  but  the 

f  such  streets  in  London  is  much  better.     Of  Bir- 

he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  eulogy  as  offering  "  to  the 

)f  municipal  administration  a  perfection  of  system  of 

completeness,  and  of  economy  which,  if  his  standards 

in   formed   in    America,  is   simply   amazing.      Such 

will  never  be  possible  here  so  long  as  *  politics '  have 

whatever  to  do  with  our  municipal  administration." 

udes  his  reference  to  Birmingham  as  follows : — "  The 

on  to  be  learned  from  Birmingham — and  its  methods 

icated  in  English  towns  generally — is  the  lesson  of 

leal,  non-shirking,  and  non-poor-man-coddling  business 

lent  of  public  affairs.     It  shows  us  that  a  department 

works  should  not  be  a  department  of  charities,  and 

de   from  proper  and  generous    public    charity — ^the 

the  taxpayer  should  be  used  with  the  same  care  and 

that  are  so  imperatively  necessary  to  the  successful 

lent  of  private  works.'* 

aparing  the  cost  of  the  work  as  done  in  European 
til  New  York  enormous  discrepancies  exist,  but  this 
?ntly  largely  due  to  the  differences  in  wages.  In 
■or  instance,  a  sweeper  works  ten  hours  for  Is.  8|d. ; 
York  a  man  gets  9s.  7d.  for  eight  hours'  work.  A 
verage  streets  in  New  York  costs,  without  including 
meiit  of  snow,  £1,495  10s.  Od.  per  annum,  or  very 
X  times  what  I  find  it  costs  in  London;  and  if  St. 
were  to  spend  an  equivalent  sum  on  its  eighty-six 
streets  it  would  add  Is.  8d.  in  the  £  to  the  rates, 
doubtless  to  provoke  a  revolution  in  local  government, 
f  the  principal  difficulties  is  to  secure  the  removal  of 
>on  as  it  is  put  together,  and  there  are  limits  to  the 
11  with  which  a  Contractor  may  reasonably  be  called 
'cmove  the  material  in  times  of  excessively  heavy  work, 
ather  producing  wet  slop  not  only  is  the  cubic  quantity 
ily  increased,  but  the  available  capacity  of  the  vans  is 
as  what  can  be  carried  heaped  up  on  one  van  when 
possibly  fill  Slit  vans  when  entirely  fluid,  when  loaded 
)  may  be  safely  done  without  splashing  over ;  and  even 
,  something  less  than  full,  is  much  heavier  on  the  horse 
ble  the  bulk  during  dry  weather. 

76  a  machine  was  purchased  by  the  Vestry  of  St. 
designed  to  sweep  the  road,  elevate  the  material  by 
scrapers  working  in  confined  shoots  discharging  into  a 
or  cart  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine.     The  idea 
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was  good  no  doubt,  but  difliculties  arose  in  removing 
attached  carts,  sending  them  to  shoot,  and  replacing  them 
empty  carts  as  quickly  as  was  necessary  to  Keep  the  machine 
going,  and  further  in  sticky  weatlier  a  machine  intended  to 
Be  drawn  by  one  Iiorse  required  three  to  move  it.  The  brush 
moreover  was  of  much  narrower  width  than  the  brooms  di  ~' 
used  and  it  was  found  that  neither  exjiedition  nor  econoi 
resulted  from  its  use. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Cleansing  Superiiitendenl 
of  Great  Britain  held  in  Glasgow  last  September,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Shrapnell  Smitn,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Liverpool 
Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association,  in  which  lie  advocates  the 
adoptioj)  of  mechanical  power  in  substitution  for  liorse  traction, 
and  he  promises  that  in  the  matter  of  street  cleansing 
machinery,  economy  bv  the  altiration  is  certain.  He  submits 
not  only  argument  and  description  but  also  facts  as  to  the  cost 
ascertained  by  the  official  trials  held  in  Liverpool  last  summer, 
of  the  various  self-propelling  vehicles  submitted  in  competition. 
He  concludes  with  the  experience  of  Uhiswick,  Chelsea,  Leyton, 
Battersea,  Uamberwell  and  Liverpool,  as  showing  results  e-tceed- 
ing  his  previous  estimate  of  economy.  I  have  only  within  the 
last  few  days  come  across  tliis  paper,  and  am  very  much 
impressed  by  the  prospect  it  holds  out  to  us,  and  I  fully  intend 
to  go  farther  into  the  question  to  consider  its  applicability  to 
ray  own  district. 

So  long  as  horse  traction  continnes  we  shall  be  unable  to 
keep  our  streets  in  a  condition  which  will  escape  complaint,  for 
besides  the  droppings  distributed  continually,  there  is  also  the 
altemat€  grnvelling  and  watering,  the  latter  natural  or  artificial, 
necessary  to  prevent  the  slippenncss  or  to  lay  tbe  dust.  The 
grinding  up  of  all  these  by  passing  wheels  ensures  plenty  of 
work  for  Ihe  scavenger,  and  until  motor  traffic  has  become 
general  I  fear  that  no  material  improvement  lu  the  cleansing 
of  our  streets  coming  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  cost  can  be 
secured.  Even  now  1  do  not  think  we  fall  far  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Statute  that  our  streets  shall  be  swept  and 
cleansed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable.  ~ 


USD 


The  CiiAiJiMAS  (Mr.  II.  Percy  Boulnoia)  said  they  would  all  agree 
that  the  p.iper  had  shown  in  a  practical  way  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  question  of  kBeping  the  streets  of  iJie  metropolis  clean. 
The  title  of  the  paptr  however,  judsing  from  its  contents,  should 
have  read,  "The  Insanitary  condition  or  otherwise  o£  London 
streets,"  because  Mr.  Blair  did  not  accuse  the  London  streets  of 
being  bad.    Personally,  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the  metropolis 
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it  waa  governed  bj  mo^t  o£  the  vestries,  would  compare 
urably  with  the  condition  of  provincial  cities.  Some  of  the 
r.  Blair  had  dealt  with  were  important  as,  for  instance,  the 
\t  of  street  cleansing  in  St.  Pancras,  which  in  1891  cost  at 
if  £200  per  mile,  whereas  in  1894  in  was  raised  to  £2S0  per 
lis  showed  that  St.  Pancras,  at  all  events,  had  been  alive  to 
,  and  that  it  was  spending  more  and  more  money  in  this 
ssary  work.  At  this  rate  the  cleansing  of  the  1,983  miles 
in  the  metropolis  wonld  be  considerably  over  half  a  million 
scavenging  alone,  which  was  a  very  large  figure ;  and  on  the 

had  given  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  snow,  a  fall  of  snow 
n,  if  completely  removed  in  the  way  he  described,  would 

£300,000.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  money, 
had  rightly  been  directed  also  to  the  importance  of 
he  streets,  which  no  doubt  had  become  possible  owing  to 
luction  of  hard  pavements  instead  of  old  macadam  rc^s. 
r,  he  had  tried  it,  and  agreed  wnth  Mr.  Blair  that  washing 
s  w^ould  eventually  be  the  way  in  which  they  would  be 

universally  cleansed.  Washing  required  an  unlimited 
water,  and  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor  of  the 

say  how  much  water  he  needed.  The  only  way  in  which 
i  could  be  washed  was  by  hose  under  pressure,  because  it 
»  him  that  washing  by  cart  merely  seemed  to  be  adding 
the  mud  on  the  roads,  and  then  sweeping  it  away.  His 
1  was  that  the  mud  should  be  washed  into  the  sewer  with 
with,  of  course,  a  little  brooming  to  back  it  up.     In  that 

economy  would  be  obtained.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blair 
istance  of  the  stand  pipes  from  each  other  should  not  be 
1  forty  yards,  and  with  regard  to  the  list  of  pavements 
i  as  specially  suitable  for  London  streets  he  could  cordially 
le  order  in  which  they  had  been  given.  The  way  in  'which 
)ned  them  too  on  sanitary  grounds  was  also  perfectly 
Asphalt,  unquestionably,  was  the  best  sanitary  pavement, 
bad  dealt  with  the  question  of  snow,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
Lvy  fall  of  snow  cost  a  large  amount  of  money  if  it  were 
?moved.  In  Liverpool  an  ordinary  fall  of  snow  generally 
£3,000  to  £7,000  Latterly  they  had  introduced  into  Liverpool 

of  washing  the  snow  directly  into  the  sewers  without 
^  to  carry  it  away,  and  that  had  proved  extremely  satis- 
It  had  been  necessary,  previous  to  washing  it  into  the 
thorougly  salt  it.  If  they  attempted  to  wash  snow  in  its 
ondition,  it  would  begin  to  freeze  and  could  not  be  moved ; 
!  application  of  salt,  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  was  got  into 
ndition  that  the  application  of  the  hose  washed  it  away. 
pie  regarded  this  question  of  salting  as  an  important  one, 
:  made  the  streets  exceedingly  unhealthy,  besides  being  bad 
rses'  legs,  and  detrimental  to  people  who  were  badly  shod. 
1  regard  to  the  horses'  legs,  that  could  be  got  over  by  oiling 
to  the  fetlocks.  Of  course,  the  other  matter  was  more 
)  get  over,  but  he  thought  it  was  better  to  have  a  temporary 
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inconyenience  of  that  kind  rather  than  that  they  should  have  the  snow 
lying  about  for  a  considerable  period.  The  method  of  melting  snow, 
to  which  the  author  had  drawn  attention,  was,  of  course,  perfectly 
wrong.  The  inventor  had  forgotten  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in 
snow  which  had  to  be  overcome.  To  understand  this,  if  they  put  a 
saucepan  full  of  snow  on  the  fire,  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  long 
time  it  took  to  melt.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Police 
Act,  1839,  which  appeared  to  have  been  repealed  by  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act  of  1891,  in  regard  to  the  particular  section 
dealing  with  the  cleansing  of  the  foot  paths,  Mr.  Blair  thought  that 
old  section  ought  to  be  put  back  again,  casting  tbe  duty  on  the 
occupier  on  the  premises.  Speaking  as  a  householder,  personally 
he  should  not  like  it  put  back,  because  he  thought  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  for  householders  to  find  anyone  to  clean  the  front  of  their 
premises,  especially  after  a  fall  of  snow.  It  was  true  such  labour 
could  be  obtained,  but  it  was  the  sort  of  labour  which  was  very 
impudent  and  exacting,  probably  ending  with  a  row.  With  all  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Blair,  speaking  as  a  citizen  of  London,  he  felt  that 
the  vestry  had  appliances  and  labour  to  undertake  this  work,  and  it 
was  just  the  same  whether  the  householder  paid  for  it  being  done 
direct,  or  paid  for  it  through  the  rates.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
report  of  Col.  Waring,  he  thought  that  New  York  showed  us  how 
not  to  do  it.  They  need  not  go  to  New  York  to  learn  lessons  in 
regard  to  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  streets,  and  he  did  not  believe 
we  could  learn  anything  from  them  in  the  way  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. In  concluding,  Mr.  Blair  referred  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Shrapnell  Smith,  who  was  to  have  been  present  that  evening,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  motor  traffic.  Mr.  Smith  was  very  san- 
guine that  he  would  be  able  to  introduce  motor  traffic  or  action 
into  street  cleansing.  It  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  was  quite  possible,  but  from  his  (the  Chairman's)  experience  of 
motor  cars,  unless  they  were  able  to  do  away  with  the  terrific 
nuisance  of  smell,  he  thought  they  had  better  not  have  fresh 
mechanical  sweepers  in  their  streets.  There  were  two  other  points 
to  which  he  should  like  to  call  attention  in  reference  to  street 
cleanliness,  and  that  was  the  distribution  and  collection  of  shop 
refuse.  No  doubt  the  street-s  were  to  a  great  extent  in  the  condition 
they  were,  owing  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  bringing  out  the 
shop  refuse,  not  only  sweeping  it  out,  but  placing  it  in  very  improper 
receptacles  waiting  for  the  scavenger's  carts  to  come  up.  He  thought 
the  local  authorities  ought  to  be  compelled  to  provide  suitable 
receptacles  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  for  the  reception  of  this 
refuse  and  that  the  traders  should  be  compelled  to  place  their  refuse 
in  those  receptacles  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that 
they  could  be  removed  in  good  time  and  before  the  pedestrian  traffic 
became  great.  This  was  an  abominable  practice  of  tradesmen,  and  he 
considered  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Another  cause  for  the  bad  con- 
dition in  which  our  streets  in  London  existed  was  the  number  of 
dogs  which  were  kept  in  the  houses.  He  did  not  think  that  a  dog 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  town  at  all.      Another  habit  which  made 
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ets  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be  was  the  filthy  habit  of 
'ating  on  the  foot-paths ;  some  day  he  hoped  that  a  law  would 
d,  making  it  a  punishable  offence  for  anvone  to  expectorate 
>ublic  place.  However,  he  thought  that  they  could  say  that 
is  by  no  means  the  dirtiest  city  in  Europe,  in  fiict,  he 
it  was  one  of  the  cleanest,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
of  improvement,  not  only  in  regard  to  cleansing,  but  also  in 

0  lighting,  for  to  his  view  London  was  the  worst  lighted  city 
•orld. 

iiiELET  Murphy  (London)  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
31air  for  his  paper,  and  observed  that  he  thought  the  attend- 
X  evening  was  probably  very  much  reduced  owing  to  the  con- 
f  the  London  streets  that  night.  Some  efforts  were  being 
y  the  public  authorities  to  cleanse  the  footways,  with  the 
hat  they  were  in  the  condition  everyone  present  had  ei- 
d  that  night.  With  regard  to  this  point,  however,  it  was 
r  to  recollect  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
lally  drafted,  placed  that  duty  of  cleansing  the  footways  upon 
iseholder.  Mr.  Uitchie  introduced  the  bill,  and  his  (the 
s)  recollection  of  the  matter  was  that  the  right  honourable 
an*s  view  was  entirely  adverse  to  the  duty  being  imposed 
e  sanitary  authorities.  He  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
ise  as  strongly  as  he  could,  and  pointed  out  that  the  sanitary 
ies  could  not  possibly  be  expected  to  do  this  work,  but  such 
•  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  had  to  accept  the 
i:j  it  now  stands.  As  to  the  cleansing  of  roadways  Mr. 
siiid  his  own  opinion  was  that  this  was  inadequate.  On  a 
for  instance,  in  various  parts  of  London,  the  condition  of 
eets  was  often  most  unsatisfactory.  With  respect  to  the 
3f  Ck)l.  Waring  concerning  the  condition  of  New  York, 
:ley  Murphy  remarked  that  his  interpretation  of  Col.  Waring's 
las  that  New  York  was  cleaner  than  London,  but  anyway 
;ht  the  condition  of  London  streets  was  often  not  that  with 
liey  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Although  the  matter  was  one  which 
be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  money,  he  thought  that  the 

1  oF  cleanliness  of  the  streets  did  not  receive  all  the  con- 
)n  it  ought.  He  would  like  Mr.  Blair  to  explain  whether  the 
ee  in  the  price  or  cost  of  paving  with  different  road  materials 
eat  as  to  justify  the  use  of  materials  that  did  not  lend  them- 
o  cleanliness.  He  confessed  to  his  interest  in  the  cleanli- 
London  streets  not  depending  only  on  comfort,  convenience 
3ncy,  although  those  were  large  items,  but  there  were  reasons 
king  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  in  towns  stood  in 
)bable  intimate  relation  with  one  malady  which  is  a  large 
f  death  in  infants,  namely  diarrhoea.  From  that  standpoint 
^\\t  there  were  many  very  material  reasons  for  much  greater 
eas  than  we  now  have.  He  was  not  now  speaking  of  London 
it  of  all  large  towns.  Where  there  were  crowds  of  people 
Dgether,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  roads  to  get  charged 
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with  organic  matter,  and  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  thoroughfBres 
would  probably  go  a  long  way  towards  reducing  the  infantile  diarrhoea 
death  rate.  He  mentioned  this  particularly,  because  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  medical  officers  of  health  looked  to  the  surveyors  to  help 
them  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Blaib  said,  in  acknowledgment,  he  was  very  much 
obliged  to  the  company  for  their  vote  of  thanks,  and  for  the  interest 
they  had  shown  in  his  paper.  Possibly  the  subject  was  of  more 
practical  concern  to  surveyors  than  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
other  branches  of  the  Public  Health  work  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy.  With  regard  to  the  points  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  he  could  agree  with  the  Chairman's  suggestion  that  the 
title  of  the  paper  might  have  led  them  to  suppose  its  contents  were 
different  to  what  they  were.  In  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  felt 
somewhat  like  the  prophet  Balaam  who  was  put  up  to  curse  Israel, 
and  finished  by  blessing  them.  He  had  been  put  up  to  describe  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  London  streets,  and  he  concluded  by 
saying  that  they  were  not  so  very  insanitary.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
Boulnois'  conviction  that  the  ultimate  method  of  cleansing  streets 
would  be  by  washing  by  hose,  it  might  be  remarked  that  the  London 
County  Council  would  at  once  prohibit  any  method  of  cleansing 
streets  by  washing  everything  into  the  sewers.  They  strongly 
objected  to  solids  being  put  into  the  gulleys  even  now,  and  the  local 
authorities  were  required  to  remove  the  solids  before  washing  the 
streets.  Washing  by  water- van  was  by  no  means  a  disadvantage.  As 
much  water  was  added  to  the  road  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
caked  stuff  to  be  taken  off  the  road  as  slop ;  having  bad  that  removed, 
then  the  washing  process  could  be  proceeded  with.  He  also  agreed 
with  the  Chairraan*s  suggestion  that  the  condition  of  the  footways  is 
very  largely  affected  by  dogs,  and  by  human  beings  expectorating. 
Col.  Waring  mentioned  that  in  some  European  cities  this  filthy  habit 
is  forbidden  by  Statute,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
persons  leave  the  pavement  to  expectorate  in  the  carriage  way.  He 
was  glad  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  disagreed  with  something  in  the  paper, 
because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  answering.  The  Doctor 
disagreed  with  the  last  paragraph  in  which  it  was  stated  that  London 
did  not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  statutory  requirements,  and  he  gave 
an  instance  where  some  improvement  was  desired,  particularly  re- 
ferring to  the  rubbish  littering  market  streets.  Whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  some  places,  where  the  authorities  made  no  arrangement 
for  removing  such  litter,  in  St.  Pancras  they  had  several  streets  which 
were  continually  used  by  itinerant  traders  and  costermongers  who 
brought  their  barrows  and  stalls  for  the  day,  and  removed  them  for 
the  night,  leaving  the  whole  of  their  refuse  behind,  which  refuse  con- 
sisted of  all  sorts  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Well,  that  was 
dealt  with  by  a  large  staff  of  men  who  were  sent  out  with  carts  to 
pick  up  the  material  at  night,  and  in  certain  districts  where  there 
was  a  Sunday  morning  market,  it  was  also  done  on  Sundays.  Special 
gangs  were  turned  out  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  this  refuse,  and 
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entlj  through  the  kst  twelve  months  had  had  a  spin  roond 
ict  on  his  bicycle,  to  see  whether  the  work  was  satisfactorily 

Sunday  mornings  beEore  church.  He  never  had  reason  to 
',  for  so  far  as  he  could  see  it  was  always  properly  cleared 
e  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  One  very  important  point 
ed  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  reply,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
»st  of  paving,  and  as  to  whether  that  affected  the  decision  as 
loption,  having  special  regard  to  the  question  of  cleansing. 
ry  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  it  is  wise  to  incur  the 
20st  of  permanent  and  impervious  road  material  whenever 
nstruction  of  a  road  in  a  dirty  neighbourhood  comes  under 
&tion.    During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  they  had  pulled  up 

macadam  roads  in  the  narrow  poor  streets,  and  relaid  those 
th  granite  sets,  and  these  were  grouted  with  pitch,  thereby 
an  absolutely  impervious  paving;  the  road  could  not  then 
those  vapours  which  are  so  often  the  cause  of  trouble.  But 
tted  to  say  in  this  respect  the  vestry  was  not  followed  by  its 

for  instance,  the  London  County  Council  was  recommend- 
construction  of  a  new  street  in  a  district  which  might  be 
o  some  of  them  by  reputation,  namely  Somers  Town,  and  it 
)osed  to  make  a  carriage  way  of  macadam.  The  vestry  pro- 
i^ainst  it,  and  pointed  out  that  where  they  had  relaid  a  street 

neighbourhood,  they   had  always   paved  with  stone.     The 

County  Council  declined  to  undertake  the  cost  of  paving. 

in  this  respect  the  Vestry  might  have  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Murphy  in  obtaining  some  reconsideration  of  that  decision. 
rs,  generally,  he  thought  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
!e  they  could  render  in  matters  of  public  health,  and  he  did 
k  one  could  reasonably  find  fault  with  them  for  any  neglect 
public  duty,  either  in  regard  to  street  construction,  or  as  to 
.nd  their  ventilation,  all  of  which  came  within  the  duties  and 
be  attention  of  their  surveyors.  They  were  utilising  every 
aity  to  secure  improvements  in  these  matters,  not  altogether, 
ght,  without  success.  The  general  mortality  is  declining 
ably,  and  although  he  did  not  claim  that  this  was  entirely 
the  improvements  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  of  course 
ist  have  their  effect.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  the 
mortality  figures  were  materially  affected  by  the  overcrowding 
mitary  condition  of  houses,  and  that  was  a  matter  over  which 
eyor  had  no  control,  it  was  distinctly  within  the  province  of 
ical  officer  of  health ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  all  alive 
rery  great  importance  of  the  whole  question  with  which  they 
en  concerned. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  BACTERIAL  TREATMENT  OF 
RAW  SEWAGE  AT  THE  OUTFALLS  OP  THE  LONDON  SEWAGE 

INTO  THE  THAMES. 

By  Prof.  FRANK  CLOWES,  D.Sc.,  F.LC. 

Remarks  introducing  Discussion  at  Sessional  Meeting^ 

March  Uth,  1900. 

Note. — The  paper  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  prejMured  by 

Dr.  Houston. 


The  following  results  were  obtained  by  treating  raw  sewage 
bacterially  in  coke-beds. 

1.  The  sewage  was  allowed  to  flow  into  large  tanks  which  con- 
tained fragments  of  coke  about  the  size  of  walnuts.  As  soon 
as  the  level  of  the  liquid  had  reached  the  upper  surface  of  tlie 
coke-bed,  its  further  inflow  was  stopped,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  bacteria  coke  surface  for  aboat 
three  hours.  It  was  then  allowed  to  flow  slowly  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coke-bed.  This  out-flowing  liquid  constituted 
the  "  sewage  eflluent." 

After  an  interval  of  about  seven  hours,  the  processes  of 
filling  and  emptying  the  coke-bed  were  repeated  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  sewage.  The  coke-bed  was  usually  filled  in  this  way 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  A  purifying  action  was  produced  by  the  coke-bed.  This 
depends  upon  the  introduction  of  bacteria  from  the  sewage, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  purifying  action  is  secured  by  the 
continuous  presence  of  bacteria  or  their  enzymes  upon  the  coke 
surfaces,  and  by  the  frequently  renewed  contact  of  these  sur- 
faces with  oxygen. 

3.  The  aeration  of  even  the  lowest  portions  of  a  deep  coke- 
bed  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  above  method  of  working, 
since  the  air  present  in  the  int^ersticcs  of  the  coke,  between  tv»o 
fillings  with  sewage,  usually  contains  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  in  the  air. 

4.  Raw  sewage,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  larger  parti- 
cles by  screening  it  through  coarse  gratings,  lost  practically  the 
whole  of  its  suspended  matter  by  remaining  in  such  a  coke 
bacteria  bed  for  two  or  three  hours. 
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pears  that  the  suspended  particles  of  fsecal  matter 
•  liquefaction  by  the  bacteria,  and  do  not  collect  upon 
ace  of  the  coke. 

le  sand  and  grit  and  finer  mud,  arising  mainly  from  the 
road  surfaces,  however,  were  deposited  upon  the  coke 
,  and  gradually  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  coke-bed. 

lir,  fibrous  matter,  woody  fibre  derived  from  the  wear 
en  street  pavements,-  and  particles  of  chaff  and  straw 
derived  from  the  dejecta  of  horses  employed  in  the 
raffic,  are  also  deposited  upon  the  coke  surfaces  and 
ly  choke  the  coke-bed. 

J  substances,   which    consist    mainly  of  cellulose,   are 

tly  only  acted  upon  by  bacteria  with  extreme  slowness 

lie  above  conditions. 

arrive,   however,   in    a   water-logged    condition,   and 

settle   down  from   the   sewage  if  its   rate  of  flow  is 

■ 

dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  Metropolis,  it  seems 

allow  the  roughly  screened  raw  sewage  to  undergo  a 

at   rapid  process   of  sedimentation,  in   order  to  allow 

latters  (5,  6)  to  subside ;  and  then  to  pass  the  sewage 

ito  the  coke-beds.     The  dissolved  matters  and  the  small 

of  suspended  matters  which  are  still  present  in  the 
are  then  readily  dealt  with  by  the  bacteria  of  the  coke- 
1  practically  no  choking  of  the  bed  occurs. 

le  sewage  effluent  from  the  coke-bed  is  entirely  free 
Tensive  odour,  and  remains  inoffensive  and  odourless 
ter  it  has  been  kept  for  a  month. 

clear,  except  during  heavy  rain,  when  a  turbidity  is 
;d  by  fine  mud  particles. 

i  pond  and  river  fish  have  been,  kept  in  this  constantly 
I  effluent  for  a  month,  and  were  found  to  be  perfectly 

at  the  end  of  that  period. 

he  chemical  character  of  this  effluent  may  be  briefly 
*d  by  stating  that  on  an  average  51*3  per  cent,  of  the 
'd  matter  ot  the  original  sewage,  which  is  oxidisable  by 
ganate,  has  been  removed  by  the  bacteria,  and  that  the 
which  has  been  removed  is  evidently  the  matter  which 
become  rapidly  offensive  and  would  rapidly  lead  to 
ion  of  the  river  water  if  it  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the 

above  percentage  removal  C51'3)  was  effected  by  coke- 
irying  from  4  to  6  feet  in  depth.  A  similar  bed,  13  feet 
h,  has  proved  more  efficient,  and  has  for  some  time  pro- 
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duceil  a  percentage  purification  of  64  per  cent,,  wliilo  nn  old 
bed,  ti  feet  in  depth,  has  given  a  percentage  purification  of  8f! 
per  cent.  A  re[>etition  of  the  treatment  of  the  effluent  in  a 
second  similar  coke-bed  has  produced  an  additional  pnrification 
of  13'3  per  cent.,  giving  a  total  purification  of  70'G  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  purification  is  reckoned  on 
the  dissolved  impurity  of  the  sewage :  the  suspended  sohd 
matter  is  not  taken  into  account. 

10.  The  bacteriological  condition  of  the  effluent  corresponds 
in  the  main  with  that  of  the  raw  sewage.  The  total  nnmber  of 
bacteria  undergoes  some  rednction  in  the  coke-beds,  but  the 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  which  were  present  in  the  ^ewage  are 
still  represented  in  the  effluent. 

11.  The  introduction  of  such  a  sewase  effluent  into  the 
Lower  Thames  appears  to  be  unobjectionable.  The  river  water 
at  this  part  is  uniformly  muddy ;  it  is  always  brackish  and 
freqiientlv  salt  to  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  tidal  sea- 
water.  It  is,  therefore,  not  capable  of  being  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

The  effluent  will  certainly  cause  no  deposit  upon  the  river- 
bed, and  will  oi-dinarily  tend  to  render  the  muddy  river  water 
more  clear  by  mixing  with  it. 

No  offensive  smell  can  be  emitteil  by  the  effluent  as  it  is 
discharged,  and  the  bacteria  whicli  it  contains  will  slowly  and 
inoffensively  remove  the  remaining  dissolved  organic  matter 
from  the  effluent  after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  river. 

effluent  will  be  suitable  for  the  maintenance  in  the  river 


of  healthy  fish-life. 


The  Chaihmak  {Prof.  Wm.  Bamsay)  said  they  were  all  very 
interested  in  the  admirable  paper  whii:h  Frolessof  Clowes  had  given 
tlietn,  and  puinted  out,  by  way  of  a  reminder  to  those  who  desired 
to  take  part  in  the  discussioD,  that  they  were  not  deaUug  with 
effluents  whicli  are  to  be  turned  into  rivers  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. He  suggested  that  that  topic  should  not  be  touched  upon  in 
debate,  as  the  ijuestion  was  large  enough  without  its  introduction. 

Dr.  S.  BiiiBAL  (London)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Clowes,  and  said  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  author  and 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Uibdin,  had  given  them  valuable  information 
on  this  important  subject.  Professor  Clowes  had  shewn  them  that  it 
was  possible  to  deal  with  London  sewage  effectually  by  the  bacterial 
He,  the  sp^ber,  remenibered  coining  to  a  meeting  in  thafi 
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which  the  subject  of  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  was 
1  upon  a  paper  by  the  late  Sir  Douglas  Galton;  the  tit]e 
taken  for  that  paper  was  the  *'  Lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
5achusetts  State  Board  of  Health  Experiments."  That  was 
and  they  had  a  very  good  discussion.  At  that  time  the 
r  treatment,  as  it  in  called,  was  unknown,  and  was  not  dealt 
ill  during  the  discussion,  or,  at  least,  only  very  incidentally, 
time  after  this  paper  he,  the  speaker,  among  others,  was 
to  advise  the  Corporation  of  Exeter  as  to  whether  a  scheme 
a  being  introduced  by  Mr.  C^uneron,  the  city  surveyor — that 
>\vn  as  the  septic  tank  system — would  be  of  use  for  the 
of  the  sewage  of  that  town.  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  Dr. 
nd  himself,  were  engaged  by  the  Corporation  to  examine 
they  would  be  led  into  a  wild  goose  chase  as  predicted 
of  its  members.  Considerable  time  was  spent  upon  those 
ions,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  experiments  enabled 
advise  the  Corporation  that  Mr.  Cameron's  scheme  had 
merit  to  warrant  it  being  adopted  for  the  city,  situated 
;  on  the  River  Exe,  the  volume  of  the  river  water  being 
imes  that  of  the  sewage.  Almost  immediately  after  that 
>een  asked  by  the  council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  to 
►aper  on  the  subject.  In  that  paper  he  described  fully 
now  known  as  the  Exeter  experiment — ^the  Belle  Isle  ex- 
— and  that  was  about  the  end  of  1896.  He  had  then 
lat  he  believed  in  the  bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  com- 
nd  fully,  and  that  the  success  of  any  process  depended 
anaerobic  preliminary,  such  as  existed  in  the  septic  tank, 
oj  methods  of  filtration  in  which  plenty  of  air  was  introduced 
bed.  It  was  a  revelation  to  a  good  many  members  of  the 
and  to  a  good  many  engineers  at  that  time.  He  was 
at  by  some  for  being  such  a  strong  advocate  of  the  pro- 
fact,  people  said  he  was  part  of  the  Septic  Tank  Syndicate 
s  entirely  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Exeter  that  he  had 
ward  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  then  know  anything  of 
snce  of  the  Septic  Tank  Syndicate,  in  fact,  he  did  not  think 
then  ;  but  any  way  they  all  knew  that  since  then  there  had 
)od  deal  of  development  in  w^hat  is  known  as  the  septic  tank 
That,  however,  differed  from  the  experiments  which  had  been 
or  ward  that  night  in  the  fact  that  in  the  septic  tank  there  is 
robic  preliminary,  and  the  discussion  might  perhaps  be  made 
resting  if  he  sketched  the  difference  between  the  two  systems, 
as  afraid  that  it  would  take  too  long.  The  more  he  saw  of 
mitten t  system  of  coke  beds,  such  as  had  been  described  by 
>r,  the  more  he  felt  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  he  had 
I  originally  that  some  anaerobic  preliminary  is  essential  for 
r  they  wish  the  process  to  be  a  bacterial  process.  Mr.  Dibdin 
0,  it  was  quite  possible  to  deal  in  these  filter  beds  with  raw 
and  the  Sutton  experiment  attempted  to  prove  it  was 
but  Mr.  Dibdin  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
8  by  a  revolving  screen.    Then  they  had  the  experiment  at 
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Leeds,  in  which  a  similar  method  was  used,  and  it  resulted  in  diminu 
tion  in  the  capacitj  of  the  heds,  and  then  they  had  the  Manchester 
experiment  of  last  year,  in  which  Drs.  Percy  Frankland  and  Perkins, 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  results  with  these  coke  beds,  such  as  were  originally  used 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  settling 
in  the  larger  precipitation  tanks  which  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion have  already  available,  and  by  locking  the  sewage  in  these 
large  precipitation  tanks  it  underwent  a  preliminary  fermentation, 
anaerobic  in  character,  because  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  covered  with 
a  felted  layer  of  material,  and  was  an  imitation  of  the  septic  tank  of 
the  Exeter  experiment.  And  that  evening  Professor  Clowes  told 
them  most  definitely  that  in  order  to  deal  with  the  London  sewage, 
and  to  obtain  a  purification  which  is  suitable  for  discharging  into  a 
river  whose  water  is  not  to  be  drunk,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
fragments  of  the  straw,  chaff,  wood  paving,  and  other  matters,  which 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  coke  bed  very 
considerably  if  allowed  to  go  on ;  so  that  here  again  they  have  a 
confirmation  of  what  he  said  years  ago,  that  in  order  to  treat  sewage 
successfully  with  a  bacterial  process,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  pre- 
liminary, and  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  bacterial  preliminary,  it  must  be 
an  anaerobic  preliminary,  because  aerobic  processes  alone  would  not 
deal  completely  with  the  solid  matters  in  sewage,  especially  those 
which  are  of  vegetable  origin.  There  was  one  other  point  to  which 
he  should  like  to  draw  attention,  and  that  was  as  to  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Professor  Clowes  from  the  oxygen  consumed  test. 
This  test  measured  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  carbona- 
ceous organic  matter  contained  in  the  liquid.  As  a  test  it  was  one 
of  the  best  they  had  for  measuring  the  percentage  reduction  in  the 
non-nitrogenous  organic  matter.  It  was  not,  however,  a  measure  ot 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  liquids, 
and  as  this  chaff,  woody  fibre,  and  cellulose  matter,  which  is  retained 
by  the  coke  bed  is  carbonaceous  in  character,  and  not  nitrogenous, 
its  retention  by  the  bed  would  cause  a  diminution  in  the  oxygen 
consumed  figure,  and  therefore  account  for  some  of  the  percentage 
purification  recorded.  He  did  not  say  it  would  cause  the  whole  of  the 
improvement,  but  the  absorption  or  retention  of  this  material  by  the 
coke  bed  causes  a  diminution  in  the  oxygen  consumed  figure,  and 
therefore  is  measured  as  part  of  the  purification  given.  Now  that 
was  all  perfectly  true ;  but  it  meant  only  a  screening  off  of  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  so  putting  it  into  the  coke  bcMi  instead  of 
into  the  efifluent.  What  was  really  wanted  was  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  percentage  purification  of  the  effluent — the  liquids  in  the 
efiluent — ^and  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  liquid  is  the 
nitrogen.  He  should  like  to  see  in  all  these  experiments  the 
percentage  purification  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen,  or  in  some  way  to 
have  the  amount  of  nitrates  expressed.  In  these  experiments  there 
was  not  any  intimation  as  to  whether  any  nitrates  were  produced  by 
these  coke  beds  or  not.  Mr.  Dibdin  some  years  ago  showed  that 
nitrates  and  nitrites  were  produced  in  small  quantities.    Now  the 
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which  were  well  kuowo,  such  as  that  of  the  Col.  Ducat 
Hendon,  Mr.  Stoddart's  filter  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Moncriefifs 
Caterham  and  otlier  continuous  filters,  which  give  a  very 
ate,  and  these  were  burning  up,  or  oxidising  the  liquid, 
g  the  ammonia  into  nitrate,  and  bringing  about  a  practical 

of  the  whole ;  a  diminution  of  the  oxygen  consumed  figure 
at  removal  of  carbonaceous  matter.  However,  he  thought 
)  very  much  indebted  to  Professor  Clowes  for  bringing  this 
efore  them,  and  showing  Dr.  Houston's  excellent  plates, 
d  been  most  skilfully  reproduced  in  the  report  of  the 
bounty  Council.  It  had  been  a  pleasure  to  see  them,  and 
^lad  to  be  able  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
ir  his  interesting  paper. 

.  II.  Collins  (London)  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that 

of  gratitude  could  enable  him  to  express  the  views  of  the 

towards  Professor  Clowes  he  could  do  it  to  a  very  large 

In  saying  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  he  was  probably 

)ing  what  the  professors  themselves  seemed  to  think  about 

tion.     He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  how  some  thirty  years 

sums  of  money  had  been  wasted  in  the  endeavour  to  solve 

age  problems.    It  had  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  barbaric 

0  put  the  sewage  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  rivers,  and  it  had 
itended  that  the  cmly  proper  way  to  treat  it  was  to  throw  it 

land.  The  history  of  these  attempts  had  contributed  a  great 
of  literature  to  the  subject,  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  library, 
ersons,  he  knew,  had  contended  that  fortunes  were  to  be 
this  method,  and  by  that  method,  and  he  had  visit^many 
ies  and  seen  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
i  at  the  ratepayers'  expense  on  these  various  projects.  He 
the  authors  of  these  schemes  had  been  actuated  by  the  best 
es,  and  the  greatest  intelligence,  but  unfortunately  their  ex- 
ts  proved  unable  to  develop  into  practical  purpose.  No  doubt 
?d  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  London  County  Council,  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  this  problem  by  experi- 
n  something  like  a  practical  scale,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  it 
ot  cost  the  ratepayers  too  much  money.  At  the  present  time 
weter  was  sceptical  as  to  the  practical  positive  results  of  the 

1  process ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  anything  that  was 
th  the  new  system,  it  would  not  be  taken  up  in  the  haphazard 
it  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  earlier  experiments.  If 
'ofessor  Clowes  stated  was  correct,  theh  the  London  County 
for  a  great  number  of  years  must  have  been  very  unneces- 

pending  large  sums  of  the  ratepayers'  money,  seeing  that  it 
ly  necessary  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  ground,  put  some  coke  in, 
sewage  in,  run  it  out,  and  obtain  a  remarkably  good  effluent, 
architect  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  very  large  sums  of 
too,  and  consult  men  like  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  to  assist  him 
julties  with  M^hich  he  had  been  surrounded ;  but  if  one  could 
3r  this  sewage  problem  in  this  easy  way,  the  profession  of 
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which  he  was  a  memher  would  doubtless  owe  a  great  deal  to  gentlemen 
like  Professor  Clowes  and  Dr.  Houston,  for  their  experimental  work 
in  sewage  treatment.  It  had  occurred  to  him  however,  that  in  a 
manufacturing  town  like  Manchester,  or  other  places  that  could  be 
mentioned,  a  difficulty  might  arise  in  treating  sewage  by  means  of 
the  bacterial  process,  because  of  the  waste  chemical  products  which 
were  discharged  so  copiously  into  the  sewers.  It  was  a  point  to  be 
considered  how  far  that  process  was  likely  to  be  thus  affected. 

Mr.  W.  J.  DiBBiN  (London)  said  that  although  he  had  not  heard 
the  whole  of  the  paper,  he  could  gather  some  idea  as  to  its  contents 
by  the  exceedingly  valuable  reports  of  Prof.  Clowes  to  the  London 
County  Council.  Perhaps  he  had  been  able  to  follow  those  investiga- 
tions more  closely  as  they  had  been  so  well  and  admirably  continued 
on  the  results  of  his  former  work  in  this  direction,  both  at  Barking 
and  at  Crossness,  as  well  as  at  Sutton,  and  at  many  other  places. 
He  could  fully  endorse  the  observations  as  to  the  results  at  which 
Prof.  Clowes  had  arrived.  There  was  no  question  now  that  the 
problem  had  been  completely  solved— namely,  that  purification  of 
foul  organic  matters  could  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  living 
organisms.  That  was  an  established  fact  and  now  generally  admitted. 
AVhether  certain  details  in  the  method  of  applying  this  principle 
were  the  best,  or  whether  other  details  were  better,  he  thought  for 
the  present  purpose  they  could  leave  that  matter  alone.  There  were 
plenty  of  engineers  who  were  paying  close  attention  to  the  question, 
and  who  were  now  gaining  practical  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  different  classes  of  sewage,  and  who  in  the  course  of 
their  experience  would  be  definitely  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
the  particular  modification  of  the  process  which  may  be  the  best  for 
any  particular  circumstances.  It  was  necessary  that  the  question 
should  be  approached  carefully  in  every  case  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  organic  matter  which  had  to  be  treated.  The  last 
speaker  touched  upon  a  very  crucial  point,  how  the  process  of  bac- 
terial treatment  can  be  applied  successfully  to  the  purification  of  foul 
waters  containing  manufacturing  refuse.  That  was  a  point  upon 
which  they  could  now  safely  say  they  had  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion. Foul  waters  containing  refuse  from  breweries  and  tanneries, 
or  the  premises  of  leather  dressers  and  other  manufactories  of  the 
kind,  were  now  being  successfully  purified  solely  by  the  aid  of  living 
organisms,  and  the  results  hnd  been  entirely  satisfactory.  One  of  the 
most  successful  cases  was  that  of  Yeovil,  where  for  some  two  or  three 
years  past  a  certain  portion  of  the  sewage  of  Yeovil,  which  contains 
very  large  quantities  of  tannin  and  leather  dressers'  refuse,  and  is 
very  foul,  had  been  successfully  treated  by  combining  the  anaerobic 
and  the  aerobic  processes.  The  sewage  was  put  into  a  septic  tank 
devised  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Exeter.  Then  the  efiiuent  from  that 
passed  on  to  the  coarse  bed  or  filter — he  preferred  to  call  it  a 
bacteria  bed  because  the  word  ''filter"  was  a  misnomer  in  that 
connection — and  from  that  it  went  on  to  a  second  final  bed,  with  the 
result  that  the  effluent  was  entirely  satisfactory.      In  other  case 
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refuse  bad  been  dealt  witb  in  a  similar  successful  manner. 
't  of  the  treatment  in  the  second  bed  was  to  render  the  sewage 

sweet,  and  to  make  the  effluent  of  such  a  character  that 
le  summer  months  it  could  be  safely  discharged  into  a  small 

ditch.  In  the  particular  case  he  had  in  view,  all  the 
^,  including  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  the  residents 
leighbourhood,  were  perfectly  satis6ed.  At  Leeds  there 
le  quaint  it  ies  of  liquor  from  the  Copper  works,  and  this 
itained  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  was  a  strong 
;  and  most  deterrent  to  bacterial  growth,  but  even  in  that 
>ewage  had  been  most  successfully  treated.  One  point  dealt 
Professor  Clowes  which  the  Leeds  experiment  had  brought 

clearly,  was  that  the  danger  to  be  avoided  was  what  was 
7-  called  the  *'  choking  of  the  beds,'^  namely  the  accumulation 
1  detritus  which  gradually  filled  up  the  pores  of  the  bed, 
the  water  capacity.  The  remedy  for  this  was  to  sift  out  the 
3rs  leaving  the  coarse.  Such  matters  as  woody  fibre,  and  all 
latters  of  that  kind  which  were  resistent  to  the  action  of 

should  be  first  of  all  removed.  This  necessitated  the 
ry  introduction  of  a  grit  chamber,  or  the  use  of  the  septic 
ome  settling  chamber,  in  which  these  resisting  particles  were 
ill  settled,  after  which  the  true  sewage,  or  fsDcal  matter, 
conveyed  direct  on  to  the  beds.  An  arrangement  of  this 
Professor  Clowes  had  shown,  led  to  complete  purification, 
he  additional  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  water 
)f  the  beds,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  continue  to 
vork  for  long  periods  of  time  without  any  alteration.  There 
ly  other  points  involved  in  this  question,  and  he  trusted  the 
.rks  he  had  made  would  not  be  taken  to  cover  the  whole 

The  subject  was  too  large  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  in 
tuited  space  of  time  as  they  had  at  their  disposal.     Several 

liad  arisen  as  to  the  best  method  of  distributing  the  sewage 
ed,  and  many  ingenious  devices  had  been  forthcoming  for 
>rs  in  the  way  of  sprinklers,  channels,  and  so  forth.  They 
uodifications  of  the  same  principle  to  be  kept  in  view,  and 
I  in  the  course  of  time  would  be  enabled  by  their  experience 
licb  particular  modification  might  be  the  best ;  but  circum- 
mst  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  certain  conditions  of  locality 
rtli,  one  particular  modification  might  be  more  suitable  than 
The  experience  which  would  be  gained  in  various  parts  of 
try  would  be  able  to  indicate  which  was  the  best  mechanical 
ice.  The  point  before  them  at  that  moment  was  the 
principle  that  foul  organic  matters  can  be  and  are  effectually 
)y  the  action  of  living  organisms  in  the  sewage,  it  was  to 
mbered  thdt  there  were  millions  of  these  bacteria  in  the 
t  the  start,  and  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  cultivate  them 
V  them  to  increase,  so  that  they  could  feed  upon  and  destroy 
mic  matter,  effectually  bringing  about  purification.  One 
tint  he  desired  to  touch  upon,  and  that  was  a  point  which 
lot  be  overlooked,  namely  the  character  of  the  effluent  in 
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regard  to  agriculture.      The    bacterial    process    would   leave   tbe 
essential  qualities  in  the  sewage  from  a  manurial  point  of  view, 
namelj  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  potash.     Tbe  nitrogen  of  the 
sewage  was  krgelj  conrerted  into  nitrates,  and  so  a  certain  pro- 
portion was  available  for  manure.     No  doubt  the  effluent  from  the 
bacterial  process  could  be  used  for  farm  purposes,  and  it  possessed  this 
additional  advantage  that  when  it  was  desirable  that  land  should  not 
be  orer  flooded  with  water,  the   effluent  could  be  discharged  in 
another  direction.    As  a  practical  instance  of  what  could  be  done  in 
this  direction,  there  were  the  Sutton  beds ;  formerly  the  land  did 
not  paj,  but  last  seaison  they  had  a  return  of  ^27  per  acre  from 
peppermint,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  difficulty  of  their  sewage 
treatment  was  obviated.     In  the  case  of  London  sewage  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  adopt  any  system  of  irrigation  with  a  view  to 
profitable  farming  because  the  enormous  volume  to  be  dealt  with, 
something  like  220,000,000  gallons  per  day,  constituted  a  physical 
difficulty  not  to   be  overlooked.     Without  going  into  the  matter 
deeply,  he  might  refer  to  the  important  bearing  which  the  question 
raised  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  our  wheat  fields.     No  doubt,  as 
some  scientific  investigators  had  insisted,  by  turning  our  sewage 
effluents  into  the  rivers  and  sea,  we  were  wasting  valuable  manures. 
The  question  too  abo  had  some  relation  to  the  fish  supply,  and 
undoubtedly  by  discharging  a  pure  effluent  into  the  rivers,  instead  of 
a  foul  one,  we  were  doing  something  towards  preserving  the  river 
fish.     This  was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  which  now 
supported  fish  life,  while  a  few  years  ago  it  was  altogether  out  of  tbe 
question.      They  had  secured  their  object  of  preventing  the  Biver 
Thames  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  community  and  a  danger  to 
health,  and  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  they  would  be  able  to 
adopt  improvements  which  would  bring  about  a  great  increase  in 
commercial  industries  and  the  wealth  of  London. 

Mr.  Abchibald  (London)  remarked  that  he  had  read  the  exceUent 
reports  of  Prof.  Clowes  to  the  London  County  Council  with  great 
interest.  With  regard  to  the  typical  treatment  that  had  been  spoken 
of,  whatever  the  results  might  be,  he  thought  it  would  be  adusable 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  should  not  generalise  as  regards  chemical 
treatment,  since  the  results  obtained  very  much  depended  upon  the 
class  of  chemical  treatment  used.  Looking  at  the  figures  which 
had  been  given  them,  he  could  say  that  he  knew  of  a  chemical 
treatment  which  yielded  vastly  better  results.  He  particularly 
wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  chemical  treatment  is 
adequate  they  could  get  quite  as  great  a  degree  of  purification  as 
was  estimated  by  the  method  of  double  filtration  through  those 
filters.  Quoting  Irom  some  of  the  reports  of  Prof.t]Jlowes  the  speaker 
pointed  out  that  some  choking  did  occur,  and  said  that  all  that  they 
as  investigators  required  was  the  truth  in  regard  to  these  matters. 
In  many  ways  chemical  treatment  had  been  rather  unduly  under- 
estimated, and  this  might  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  places 
where  experiments   had   been    made,    the    system    Lad    not  been 
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ly  carried  oat.  The  object  of  the  towns  taking  it  up  was  to 
iug  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  if  the  system  had  been  carried 

proper  manner,  undoubtedly  the  chemical  tank  effluents 
ve  come  out  much  better  than  in  most  cases  they  had  done. 
sy  to  understand  that  towns  would  rush  into  the  bacterial 
cause  they  thought  it  was  a  happy  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 
I  to  promise  that  they  could  do  it  for  next  to  nothing,  but 
6  if  they  had  properly  dealt  with  a  chemical  system,  that 
ould  not  have  been  so  quickly  thrust  aside  in  favour  of  the 
thod.  Had  chemical  systems  been  properly  carried  out,  he 
:he  results  would  have  been  as  gooid  as  they  could  desire. 
s  rush  into  the  bacterial  method  had  subsided,  he  believed 
d  find  that  previous  chemical  treatment  on  an  adequate  scale 
)le  of  producing  an  effluent  which,  with  one  filtration,  would 
ut  a  better  result  on  the  whole  than  if  the  bacterial  principle 
)ted  from  beginning  to  end.  Most  of  the  sewages  he  had 
;  with  by  the  bacterial  system  were  not  strong  ones,  and  the 

per  cent,  was  therefore  not  large,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
ig  sewage  they  might  require  three  or  four  filters  before 
1  obtain  an  effluent  which  would  comply  with  the  standards, 
that  might  be,  he  should  like  to  thank  Prof.  Clowes  for  his 
[e  might  mention  that  the  chemical  method  he  had  in  his 
Dived  the  application  of  fifty  grains  per  gallon,  and  this 
ivey  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  material  was  added 
aid  produce  the  better  effects  he  had  suggested. 

EDK.  J.  OsBOBKB  Shith  (Londou)  asked  Prof.  Clowes  to  be 
igh  to  say  whether  the  soap  and  grease  in  sewage  had  any 
n  the  bacterial  process.  He  should  also  like  to  know  if 
any  benefit  derived  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  two 
bad  been  connected  with,  in  the  one  which  was  open, 
the  top  was  covered  with  soap  and  a  kind  of  sludge,  the 
as  infinitely  better  than  from  the  one  which  was  enclosed, 
ut  any  scum  upon  it. 

S.  E.  AcKEBMANir  (London)  asked  Dr.  Clowes  what  was  the 
value  of  the  effluent  compared  with  the  raw  sewage.  The 
I  an  idea  that  an  effluent  from  a  bacterial  system  was  of  no 
value.  So  far  as  the  encouragement  of  fish  life  was 
,  he  understood  that  the  fish  could  not  feed  upon  the 
om  a  bacterial  system,  but  that  the  effluent  merely  acted  in 
Q  kind  of  way,  doing  no  harm,  and  aUowing  the  fish  to 
I  multiply. 

?.  DsimiB  (Aldershot)  gave  some  particulars  of  what  had  been 
Idershot  with  experiments  both  as  regarded  Mr.  Cameron's 
nd  also  with  Mr.  Dibdin's,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
d  to  carry  out  the  latter  process.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
e  next  six  months  there  would  be  sufficient  primary  beds 
mtment  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  Aldershot.     So  far 
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the  analysis  had  been  satisfactorj,  but  they  were  closely  watched  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy,  being  above  the  intakes  of  the  various 
water  companies.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  very  careful  in 
their  treatment  of  the  water. 

The  Chaibman  (Prof.  Wm.  Eamsay),  in  summing  up  the  discus- 
sion, remarked  that  his  position  was  one  of  reserve.   He  was  afraid  he 
could  not  express  such  a  complete  and  positive  opinion  as  they  had 
heard  that  evening.  The  method  which  Prof.  Clowes  adopted  appeared 
to  be  a  mixed  method  with  the  effluent  running  on  to  very  deep  taoks 
•—thirteen  feet  coke  beds — and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
must  be  a  symbiotic  growth  of  anaerobic  organisms,  or  a  sort  of  double 
action  if  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  or  a  lai^  portion  of  it 
were  to  be  destroyed.    He  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Clowes  whether 
in  the  deep  tanks  something  of  this  kind  did  not  occur.    The  percent^ 
age  of  oxygen  in  the  air  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  was  very 
nearly  normal,  but  still  in  the  interior  of  the  coke  lumps  no  oxygen 
would  penetrate,  so  anaerobic  action  might  be  going  on  there.    With 
regard  to  the  waste  of  matter  discharged  into  the  rivers  it  might  in- 
terest the  audience  to  know  that  in  Leeds  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
metallic  iron  passed  the  sewers  every  year  in  a  state  of  solution. 
Personally  he  would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  possibility  of  an 
improved  chemical  treatment  before  the  biological  treatment  was 
adopted.    It  appeared  to  him  that  enough  attention  had  not  been 
given  to  the  subject,  and  no  doubt  the  contention  of  Mr.  Archibald 
that  chemical  systems  had  not  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  was  to 
some  extent  correct.      If  it  were  possible  to  recover  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  sewage  in  manurial  form,  it  would  no  doubt  give  a  very 
great  impetus  to  the  whole  question.    It  appeared  to  him  that  in 
spite  of  all  Mr.  Dibdin  said,  they  really  wasted  a  large  quantity  of 
sewage  by  pouring  it  into  the  rivers,  for  although  a  large  amount  of 
nitrates  ana  phosphoric  acid  might  be  consumed  or  utilized,  no  doubt 
a  great  deal  more  ran  away  to  waste.    If  it  were  possible  to  utilize 
sewage  manures  by  putting  them  on  the  land  obviously  a  great  deal 
would  be  gained. 

Prof.  Clowes,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  remarked  that  he  bad 
always  considered  that  there  was  mixed  aerobic  and  anaerobic  action, 
both  in  the  coke  bed  and  in  the  transit  of  the  sewage  to  the  outfall. 
Undoubtedly  the  sewage  as  it  arrived  did  not  contain  dissolved 
oxygen,  but  experiments  had  shown  that  dissolved  oxygen  very  soon 
made  its  appearance  \(ithin  the  coke  bed.  He  did  not  think  the 
liquid  in  the  interior  of  each  portion  of  coke  underwent  anaerobic 
change,  because  it  was  not  displaced  by  other  liquid  to  any  large 
extent.  The  coke  acted  really  as  a  sponge  which  retained  the  liquid 
unchanged  by  other  liquid  for  a  very  long  time.  When  once  the 
coke  was  saturated,  it  remained  so.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Bideal  he  had  not  counted  the  cellulose  matter  in  his  oxygen- 
absorbed  figure,  and  had  stated  most  distinctly  several  times  that  the 
sewage  they  were  working  with  was  clarified  sewage.    None  of  these 
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containmg  substances  therefore  came  into  aexrount  at  all,  and 
tolred  matters  of  the  sewage  only  were  taken  into  account. 

BiDEAL :  Then  the  purification  should  be  much  higher  reallj  ? 

Clowes  replied  that  it  was  much  higher  in  the  return  of  the 
calculated  on  the  whole  crude  sewage.  The  purification 
ed  to  some  ninety-two  or  ninety-four  per  cent.  This  point 
)e  fully  explained  in  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  London 
Council.  Still  for  their  purpose,  the  measurement  of  the 
d  impurity  by  means  of  the  oxygen-absorbed  figure  was  the 
"actiokl  method.  They  did  not  turn  their  water  into  the 
of  a  river,  and  they  did  not  care  about  nitrates  or  nitrites, 
hey  wanted  to  estimate  was  the  amount  of  readily  changing 
matter,  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that  this  was 
rly  estimated  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  from  per- 
ite.  The  amount  of  nitrites  they  got  was  not  sufficient  to 
bly  affect  the  results.  They  had  drawn  out  curves  for  albu- 
immonia.  They  had,  of  course,  estimates  of  their  nitrates 
rites,  but  under  their  particular  circumstances  they  were' 
ot  to  the  point,  though  they  might  possibly  be  if  the  liquid 
ng  to  be  poured  upon  land.  The  question  of  nitrates  there- 
important  substances  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  was 
sidered  by  them  under  their  special  circumstances.  He  was 
to  think  that  the  slides  had  given  pleasure;  they  were  the 
slides  of  Dr.  Houston.  He  should  strongly  demur  to  the 
on  that  those  who  were  working  in  this  matter  were  in  a 
ignorance.  Of  course,  there  were  matters  which  they  did 
w,  and  he  supposed  this  would  always  be  true  of  science, 
there  would  be  always  something  to  learn,  but  yet  they  had 
i  to  this  matter  learnt  a  very  great  deal.  They  had  learned 
organisms  which  they  were  now  getting  into  harness,  and 
use  of  in  the  most  advantageous  way,  were  contained  in 
ige  itself.  Tliat  was  not  known  at  one  time.  They  had  also 
what  were  good  conditions  to  promote  the  action  of  these 
IS.  He  did  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  very 
lount  of  chemical  bye-products  wliich  are  thrown  into  the 
i^ewage,  had  any  serious  impeding  efPect  on  bacterial  purifi- 
With  regard  to  improved  chemical  treatment,  he  should  be 
epared  to  learn  that  a  somewliat  better  result  than  that  he 
t»d  might  be  obtained,  even  with  the  process  adopted  by  his 
sor,  namely  with  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  lime 
Mr.  Dibdin  had  set  himself  the  task  of  getting  these  chemi- 
uced  to  a  minimum ;  the  present  quantities  in  use  were 
3  more  or  less  a  compromise,  and  he  felt  no  doubt  that  if  the 
is  were  increased  to  some  extent,  a  better  efiiuent  might  be 
1.  They  were  not  bound  to  produce  first  class  effluent  under 
rticular  circumstances,  and  therefore  they  had  made  a  com- 
of  the  kind  mentioned.  He  should  certainly  say  that  the 
[ noted  were  not  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  if  they  were 
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regardless  of  the  quantities  of  chemicals  used.  As  to  the  quantity 
in  use,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  that  without  full  explanation 
because  the  quantity  would  yary  from  time  to  time,  corresponding 
with  the  varying  quality  of  the  sewage  as  it  arrived  at  the  outfall. 
Professor  Clowes  then  referred  to  the  choking  of  the  bed,  and  in 
alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Archibald,  pointed  out  that  this  was 
a  matter  which  would  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a  further  report  about  to 
be  published  in  regard  to  some  experiments  which  were  being  made 
on  the  subject  of  rapid  sedimentation.  The  remarks  quoted  had  re- 
ferred to  other  experiments.  A  statement  would  shortly  be  issued 
in  which  he  maintained  that  after  a  preliminary  sedimentation  of  the 
crude  sewage,  the  coke  bed  would  undergo  no  choking  within  a  com- 
paratively small  period  of  time.  As  regarded  the  advantages  of 
excluding  sunshine,  sunshine  killed  bacteria  and  the  spores  of  bacteria, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  sunshine  affected  a  bed  seriously  because 
the  coke  was  opaque  and  the  light  would  not  penetrate  to  a  greater 
depth  than  two  or  three  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  did,  of 
course,  undergo  a  process  of  choking  more  rapidly  than  the  under 
part,  and  the  surface  had  constantly  to  be  raked  over  in  order  to 
keep  the  bed  open.  He  did  not  think  he  could  say  much  with  regard 
to  the  manurial  value  of  an  effluent.  They  were  not  concerned  with 
manurial  values.  Mr.  Dibdin,  he  believed,  had  made  serious  efforts 
to  prove  to  farmers  that  there  was  manurial  value  in  the  sludge,  but 
farmers  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
quantity  of  effluent  they  had  to  deal  with  was  far  too  large  for  it  to 
be  allowed  to  flow  upon  any  land ;  it  must  be  sent  into  the  river ; 
and  in  the  river  it  could  only  produce  that  very  indirect  manurial 
effect  which  Mr.  Dibdin  had  referred  to  which  appeared  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  fish. 
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taper  which  1  read  at  the  Southampton  Congress  of  1899 
Tnhealthy  Areas  and  Municipal  Rehousing  *'  dealt  witli  a 
nenon  of  our  civilisation  which,  if  properly  understood 
lequately  met,  may  within  a  reasonable  time  cease  to 
le  itself  on  our  notice  and  practically  disappear.  But 
earing  of  all  our  "  Unhealthy  Areas "  would  not  put 
n  into  the  condition  of  a  healthy  habitable  town.     It 

leave  untouched  all  the  evils  of  insanitary  and  over- 
2d  dwellings  not  forming  statutory  areas;  and  so  the 
m  of  housing  in  the  future  begins  with  the  recognition  of 
evils  and  their  abatement.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  a 
ion  that  is  limited  and  transient,  and  at  the  same  time 
vc  that  is  permanent.     The  evils  of  insanitary  dwellings 

overcrowding  are  too  well  known  already ;  the  question 

to  deal  with  them. 
!  system  under  which  these  evils  have  grown  up,  and  on 

the  housing  of  populations  in  general  has  been  regulated, 
ancient  system  of  supply  and  demand.  If  I  want  a  house 
ch  for  it  far  and  wide.  That  is  demand.  If  houses  are 
,  and  those  who  want  them  seem  trustworthy,  there  are 
\  who  will  provide  them  on  hire.  That  is  supply.  As 
is  I  have  known  London  the  supply  of  houses  for  the  rent- 
l;  classes  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand ;  and  when 
who  have  taken  them  have  vacated  older  houses,  these 
been  occupied  by  another  class  less  trustworthy,  and  one 
tiich  the  house-provider  might  hesitate  to  build.  Thus  for 
reat  bulk  of  our  population,  including  all  those  who  will 

remunerative  rent,  and  even  for  many  of  those  who  are 
eliable,  the  housing  problem  is  solved  by  the  natural 
:h  of  the  town ;  and  were  it  not  for  certain  disturbing 
tions  the  system  might  be  automatic. 
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The  disturbing  conditions  as  regards  the  housing  of  what  we 
call  the  "  working  classes "  are  many.  They  include  the 
encroachment  of  business  premises  and  buildings  of  a  public 
character  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  dwellings.  Un- 
willingness in  the  people  to  leave  a  familiar  neighbourhood, 
necessity  to  be  near  the  place  where  work  may  be  found, 
inability  to  increase  earnings  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
rent.  There  is  also,  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  this 
class,  and  not  of  it  alone,  an  inclination  to  spend  money  in 
other  ways  rather  than  in  rent.  Those  who  want  new  houses 
have  to  contend  with  the  rising  value  of  building  land,  and 
still  more  with  the  increased  cost  of  building,  and  the  larger 
proportion  which  the  rates  and  other  charges  bear  to  the  rent 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  an  obstacle  more  serious  than  most 
others,  in  the  increased  demands  of  sanitary  science  as  to  house 
accommodation.  These,  however  justifiable,  bear  for  the  time 
with  excessive  severity  on  those  who  must  try  to  find  house 
room  on  moderate  terms. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  more,  there  is  a  very  large  section 
of  the  working  classes  for  whom  the  housing  problem  is  being 
solved  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  This  process  has  not  received 
the  notice  that  it  deserves.  We  may  remember  fields  just 
beyond  Bermondsey  that,  on  being  cleared  of  their  last  crop  of 
vegetables,  were  planted  with  working-class  houses,  so  that 
within  eighteen  months  they  carried  the  population  of  a  market 
town.  Now,  in  those  suburbs  where  cheap  trains  and  cheap 
trams  are  having  most  influence,  you  may  see  farms  being  covered 
with  houses,  not  by  pairs  or  by  half-dozens,  but  by  roadsful 
and  by  hundreds.  They  are  not  jerry-built,  the  plans  are 
excellent,  the  elevations  are  bay-windowed,  there  are  good  front 
gardens  for  flowers,  and  back  gardens  for  vegetables  or  tennis. 
This  is  all  weekly  property,  available  for  the  tairly-paid  artisan, 
unless  it  should  be  appropriated  by  the  worse-paid  clerk.  It  is 
inhabited  before  the  plaster  is  dry ;  and  the  occupier  who  is 
reckless  enough  to  hamper  himself  with  house  property  may 
acquire  his  freehold  or  a  lease  that  is  as  good.  For  those  who 
do  not  require  a  whole  house  there  are  builders  who  provide  a 
house  for  two  families,  or  three.  And  the  immense  extent  to 
which  small  families  are  accommodated  as  lodgers,  without  any 
approach  to  overcrowding,  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  is 
private  enterprise,  under  the  system  of  supply  and  demand. 
Let  us  give  due  credit  to  forces  which  effect  so  much,  and  not 
assume  too  hastily  that  they  cannot  effect  more. 

The  provision  of  houses  in  blocks  is  a  more  risky  matter,  and 
the  return  is  lower.  There  has  for  some  time  been  an  indis- 
position to  go  on  with  this  work  so  necessary  in  and  near  to 
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1  districts,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sites 
luse  of  the  increased  cost  of  building  and  the  increase  in 
^cessarjr  outgoinops.     Lastly,   I  will  mention   the   more 

development  of  the  common  lodging  house  into  a  kind 
el  or  residential  club,  capable  of  vast  development  down- 
Vom  the  level  of  the  Rowton  Houses  and  upward  to 
with  which  we  are  not  just  now  concerned. 
se  are  developments  in  housing  that  are  living  and,  for 
ost  part,  growing ;  presently  we  may  consider  how  far 
lay  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  lower  paid  sections  of 
rking  class,  and,  having  foreshadowed  my  own  views,  it 
I  convenient  if  I  deal  as  briefly  as  possible  with  some  of 
w  expedients  that  are  now  being  proposed  for  solving 
s  called  the  Housing  Problem. 

Iiese  discussions  we  never  fail  to  hear  a  liberal  amount  of 
limed  at  the  ground  landlord',  or  at  his  class,  or  at  the 

which  fosters  the  class.     Before  other  societies  I  have 

to  deaf  ears  against  the  mischiefs  of  the  system  of 
able  leases  of  building  land.  It  is  a  system  peculiar  to 
id,  and  almost  limitea  to  London.  No  one  denies  the 
onvenience  of  hiring  land  instead  of  having  to  raise  the 

for  buying  it.  But  by  our  system  the  actual  holder  is 
'*free,"  and  there  is  a  considei*able  period  before  the 
ation  of  a  lease  during  which  it  is  not  to  his  interest  to 
and  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  improve.  Moreover,  he  is 
'ated  for  improvements  of  whicn  he  will  never  get  an 
,te  benefit,  while  the  ground-landlord  or  his  successors 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  more  than  private  concern ;  for 
works  are  delayed  to  avoid  burdening  with  rates  these 
•ary  lessees. 
>cotland  leases  are  in  perpetuity,  and  the  lessor,  having 

rent,  cannot  benefit  by  improvements,  and  need  not  be 
p  to  public  scorn.  The  lessee,  being  secure  in  his  hold- 
in  be  adequately  and  without  undue  tenderness  made 
his  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  law  is  not  likely  to  be 
;d  just  now  for  our  convenience. 

as  been  pro]:)Osed  to  hold  the  ground  landlord  responsible 
e  condition  of  the  premises  because  he  has  failed  to 
[  the  lessee,  under  some  supposed  covenants  in  the  build- 
se.  As  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  house  I  once  had  to 
r  ground  landlord  to  make  an  adjoining  tenant  keep  his 
es  in  repair.  He  shewed  me  that  the  lease  had  been 
d  by  his  grandfather,  and  the  property  might  possibly 
nto  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  and  asked  if  I  could 
ably  expect  him  to  spend  several  years'  income  in  trying 
)rce  covenants  on  an  unwilling  tenant,  with  a  very  doubt- 
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ful  prospect  of  success.  In  the  case  of  working-class  dwellings 
I  suggest  that  the  general  law  should  be  made  strong  enough, 
and  that  the  municipality  should  itself  see  it  carried  out ;  not 
endeavouring  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to  shoulders  less 
able  to  bear  the  burden. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  case  against  landowners  is  that 
they  are  holding  up  land  that  ought  to  be  built  upon  some 
years  sooner  than  actually  happens.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
owners  of  suburban  land  are  only  anxious  for  a  chance  of 
getting  it  off  their  hands  by  sale  or  preferably  by  lease.  But 
land  is  very  much  like  fruit  which  does  not  become  marketable 
till  it  is  ripe.  You  cannot  acquire  either  commodity  at  a  low 
price  in  its  unripe  state,  and  the  owner  of  land,  for  which  tliere 
will  soon  be  a  demand,  will  reasonably  wait  till  the  demand 
arises  before  he  sells  or  lets.  The  proposal  to  compel  a  land- 
owner to  put  his  own  value  on  his  lands  tor  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  then  to  take  it  from  him  at  a  price  calculated  on  such 
valuation,  can  only  have  originated  with  someone  unacquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  fair  dealing. 

But  when  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  burden  of  ground 
rent,  it  is  not  very  excessive  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
building.  The  rise  in  prices  during  the  last  few  years  has 
added  quite  as  much  to  the  cost  of  dwellings  as  the  amount  of 
the  ground  rent,  and  this  is  at  present  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  their  erection. 

Having  said  so  much  on  schemes  for  getting  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  ground  landlord,  let  me  again  mention  a  scheme 
of  my  own  suggested  ten  years  ago.  Vacant  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town  has  paid  in  rates  practically  nothing  towards 
all  the  great  works,  the  roads,  bridges,  public  buildings,  and 
everything  on  the  construction  of  whicli,  during  past  ages, 
public  money  has  been  expended.  But  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
covered  with  buildings  they  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  all 
these  things,  without  which,  indeed,  the  land  would  still  lie 
vacant.  I  suggested  that  the  first  year's  ground  rent,  or 
perhaps  more,  might  fairly  be  charged  to  the  ground  landlord 
on  this  consideration,  and  I  still  think  the  idea  perfectly 
reasonable.  Such  a  fund  might  be  devoted  to  housing  or  any 
other  municipal  object. 

Then  it  has  been  proposed  to  fix  "  judicial  rents  *'  in  respect 
of  all  properties,  by  what  means  or  on  what  basis  I  do  not 
know.  When  this  is  seriously  brought  forward  by  someone 
competent  to  deal  with  such  a  business,  one  may  feel  more 
disposed  to  consider  it.  If  its  object  is  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
negotiation  and  to  all  building  except  by  the  municipality,  one 
can  imagine  that  it  would  succeed.     Building  in  future  by  the 
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pality  of  all  houses  for  the  working  classes  is  very  often 
ted.  No  one  has  estimated  the  millions  that  would  re- 
to  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  nor  the  amount  of  loss 
it  is  recognised  would  result.  Recently  it  has  been 
ted  that  as  there  must  be  a  loss  on  houses  for  the  working 
he  municipality,  or  perhaps  the  State,  should  undertake 
Iding  of  all  houses  so  as  to  balance  this  loss  by  the  profit 
n  the  houses  of  the  rich.  According  to  my  experience 
g  is  an  occupation  about  as  risky  as  anythmg  short  of 
ng  pure  and  simple,  and  of  all  branches  of  municipal 
r  it  has  so  far  proved  the  least  suitable, 
ing  given  some  of  my  own  suggestions  as  alternatives  to 
ust  noticed  I  will  now  complete  my  list,  distinc^uishiiig 
neasures  which  ought  to  be  of  a  permanent  cnaracter 
Lich  as  are  intended  to  get  over  a  temporary  difficulty, 
classes  that  are  required  to  be  in  some  way  "housed"  are 
those  for  whose  accommodation  private  enterprize  is  now 
g  in  the  ways  I  have  described,  and  above,  though  not 
luch  above,  the  condition  of  paupers.  They  can  make  a 
v'ing  if  allowed  to  overcrowd  dilapidated  and  insanitary 
igs,  but  the  increase  in  their  numbers  and  the  pressing 
ds  of  the  commercial  class  has  for  long  been  making 
position  more  difficult.  The  municipal  conscience  is 
n  at  the  aspect  of  their  surroundings,  but  it  ought  not 
?ve  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  sufferers,  whose  case,  bad 
s,  can  easily  be  made  worse.     In  measures  strictly  tem- 

to  get  over  an  emergency  we  must  not  be  too  particular 
economy,  vulgar  or  political, 
espect  of  unhealthy  areas,  I  have  suggested  that  for  the 

the  municipal  authority  should  not  spend  money  in 
I  property,  but  should,  at  about  one-fourth  the  cost, 
e  the  very  individuals  displaced.  In  the  case  of  over- 
:>d  houses  this  rehousing  is  not  optional,  but  has  now 
e  a  matter  of  necessity.  You  cannot  turn  all  these 
inds  into  the  streets.  Powers  must  be  obtained  much 
r  and  stronger  than  those  at  present  possessed  by  the 
ipal  authority.  Overcrowding  should  be  defined  by  Act 
liament,  and  not  left  to  local  judgment  or  the  ideas  of  a 
trate. 

J  numbers  that  are  given  to  show  the  extent  of  over- 
ing  can  only  have  been  compiled  by  adding  up  the  ex- 
i  population  of  each  separate  house.  1  suggest  that  we 
1  think  less  of  the  thousands  and  condescend  to  the 
ite  household.  A  census  having  been  compiled  of  the 
rowded  houses,  the  occupiers  should  be  given  fixity  of 
e  for  a  limited  period  at  existing  rents — the  object  being 
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to  prevent  sudden  depopulation  before  new  houses  can  be  prtn 
vided.  There  should  be  effectual  penalties  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  a  new  lodger  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
were  reduced  below  the  number  it  could  lawfully  accommodate. 
The  local  authority  might  be  the  new  Borough  Councils  working 
with  the  London  County  Council  upon  a  suitable  arrangement 
as  to  the  expenses.  They  should  at  once  set  about  the  pro- 
vision of  new  accommodation  for  those  who  could  be  assisted  in 
that  way.  They  should  take  into  account  the  necessity  or 
otherwise  of  accommodating  any  family  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
old  habitation,  but  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  rehouse  any 
considerable  number  within  a  mile  or  even  two  miles  of  the 
old  sites.  The  cheapness  of  passenger  traffic  is  a  reason  for 
spreading  these  classes  further  from  the  centre  as  in  the  case 
'jf  the  classes  better  able  to  choose  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  most  cases  to  rehouse  at  greater  cost 
than  the  families  are  able  to  afford.  Very  often  a  family  will 
have  to  live  in  two  or  three  rooms,  when  it  has  hitherto  lived 
in  one.  The  municipality  must  provide  that  extra  cost,  in- 
cluding comp3nsation  for  fonff  distance  travel,  by  paying  it  on 
account  of  the  weekly  rent  direct  to  the  owners  of  the  newly 
occupied  tenements.  If  the  new  tenements  have  been  built  by 
the  municipality,  the  arrangement  will  be  still  simpler.  This 
payment  will  only  be  made  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  to  give 
the  family  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  arrangements.  If  a 
family  should  refuse  such  an  offer,  it  can  make  its  own  arrange- 
ments, but  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  a  house  already 
overcrowded.  The  law  should  for  tha  future  be  strong  enough 
to  prevent  this ;  and  if  an  owner,  in  spite  of  the  law,  should 
take  in  tenants  in  excess  of  his  proper  number,  the  cost  of 
rehousing  them  might  he  part  of  his  penalty. 

No  doubt  a  verj-  large  number  of  new  buildings  will  be 
required  for  rehousing — block  dwellings  near  the  centre,  and 
cottages  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  present  emergency  it  matters 
little  how  these  should  be  provided.  The  municipal  authority 
may  build,  but  it  should  not  discourage  other  persons  or  com- 
panies. On  the  contrary,  it  might  buy  land  to  be  let  out  on 
reduced  terms  for  building  working-class  dwellings,  or  the 
parish  rates  on  dwellings  so  built  might  be  temporarily  reduced. 

The  cost  of  all  this  rehousing  would  be  large,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  evil  which  many  people 
feel  to  be  beyond  expression  in  words.  I  read  that  '*  it  over- 
shadows all  the  problems  with  which  the  social  reformer  of  the 
present  day  finds  himself  confronted."  We  have  been  spending 
fifty  pounds  per  head  in  removing  the  population  of  uniiealthy 
areas  without  rehousing ;  and  I  estimated  that  it  would  not  have 
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^-fourth  of  this  amount  to  rehouse  them,  if  we  refrained 

lying  up  the  slum  property.     I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 

ssive  estimate,  if  applied  to  the  rehousing  now  under 

ation. 

lust  assume  that  many  of  the  people  who  have  to  be 

I  will  need  no  help  of  this  kind.    A  few  could  be  settled  in 

itrv  or  in  the  colonies,  and  more  might  be  tanght  to  make 

living  than  is  common  in  their  class.  I  never  cease  to 
at  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  young  and  active  of 
jouring  class  "  when  the  demand  for  labour  of  men  and 
is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  supply.  If  I  am  told  that 
land  is  for  skilled  labour  and  not  such  as  this,  surely 
o  be  taught ;  and  it  may  be  that  of  the  large  sums  now 
:pended  on  Technical  Education  in  teaching  the  skilled 

be  more  skilful,  a  larger  part  might  be  devoted  to 

the  unskilled  man  skilful  and  able  to  pay  his  way, 

charity  under  that  or  any  other  name. 

rs  and  cleansing  are  two  other  matters  besides  over- 

g  for  which  the  municipality  urgently  requires  larger 

esent  the  law  does  not  help  but  hinders  the  municipal 

y  that  would  compel  owners  to  keep  tenement  dwellinop 

repair.     There  snould  be  power  to  put  an  end  to  the 

of  any  lessee  who  has  shewn  a  determination  to  avoid 

:)nsibility,  so  that  the  superior  landlord  may  be  reached 

rged  with  this  duty.     And,  as  to  cleansing,  we  might 

tlie  practice  in  the  admirably-managed  city  of  Berlin. 

if  the  staircase  of  a  tenement  house  is  kept  dirty,  the 

igade  is  sent  to  cleanse  it,  and  the  landlord  has  to  pay 

If  the  tenement  is  kept  dirty,  it  has  to  be  vacated 

'ing  cleansed  by  a  similar  process. 

ing  beyond  the  present  emergency,  we  must  assume 
liin  a  few  years  the  building  laws  and  the  laws  as  to 
>n  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  the  hands  of  the 
al  authority.  Cheap  trains  and  cheap  trams  will  be 
e  in  all  directions.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
s  and  workshops  that  now  encumber  and  endanger  the 
districts  will  have  been  moved  out  to  the  suburbs  or  the 
stant  country,  and  the  inconvenient  crowding  of  work- 
owards  the  City  may  be  much  reduced.  The  earnings 
ge  proportion  of  the  poorer  workers  will  be  increased 
5  of  their  earnings  will  be  wasted.  A  class  below  that 
ih  houses  are  now  so  freely  provided  will  show  that  it 
trusted  to  pay  rent,  and  if  the  cost  of  building  can  be 
wn  or  reducea  the  demand  will  be  met  by  a  supply  of 
not  perhaps  so  large  or  having  so  much  open  space,  but 
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not  less  healthy  than  those  I  have  described.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  any  corporation 
will  take  up  the  housing  of  people  who  cannot  pay  a  remunera- 
tive rent,  for  the  deficiency  on  such  a  speculation  would  speedily 
exhaust  the  largest  corporate  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  working  man  who  longs  to  acquire  his  own 
house  is  a  rarity ;  but,  if  block  dwellings  or  groups  of  cottages 
can  be  made  remunerative,  small  savings  might  be  invested  in 
companies  formed  for  building  or  acquiring  them,  and  it  may 
be  that  habits  of  carefulness  in  the  use  of  a  house  will  be 
developed. 

But  when  everything  possible  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
there  will  remain  some  residuum  of  the  population  unable  to 
house  itself,  and  some  of  another  sort  that  will  refuse  to  work 
and  will  destroy  everything  that  comes  within  reach.  We  are 
not  grudging  in  these  days  in  the  relief  of  honest  poverty,  but 
the  poverty  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  outrage  will  be  less 
tolerated  as  time  goes  on  and  may  tend  to  decrease. 

No  one  can  attack  a  subject  like  this  without  venturing  into 
the  region  of  speculation,  and  indulging  more  or  less  in  pro- 
phecy. I  have,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
gone  far  enough  in  that  direction,  and  I  submit  these  suggestions 
to  such  treatment  as  they  may  deserve. 


The  Chaibman  (Mr.  W.  Wallace  Bruce)  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  they  had  had  a  very  interesting  paper,  and  he  thought  the 
question  divided  itself  into  two  branches;  first,  the  question  of 
unhealthy  areas  which  were  being  cleared  at  very  great  public  ex- 
pense, and  next  the  question  of  overcrowding  which  took  place  in 
areas  that  need  not  be  unhealthy  at  all,  simply  an  overcrowding  of 
people  in  houses.  These  two  evils  required  different  remedies.  In 
the  case  of  the  first,  the  question  was  how  far  a  municipality  is 
justified  in  paying  large  sums  to  move  people  out  of  insanitary  areas 
in  order  to  acquire  them  for  re-building  purposes.  The  law  clearly 
contemplated  that  this  should  be  done  in  bad  cases,  Boundary  Street 
area  in  Bethnal  Qreen  was  one  of  them  and  was  formerly  most  in- 
sanitary, and  a  notorious  resort  of  thieves  and  bad  characters  of 
every  kind.  No  doubt  the  authority  was  perfectly  right  in  clearing 
that  away  and  re-building  it.  That  had  cost  at  the  rate  of  Jt50  a 
head,  not  for  housing  purposes,  but  simply  the  loss  entailed  by  con- 
verting that  property  from  an  unhealthy  condition — free  to  be  dealt 
with  for  commercial  purposes — into  a  healthy  condition,  that  could 
only  be  used  by  law  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  After  that 
expenditure  they  had  to  pay  the  housing  value  of  the  land  and  had  to 
build  the  houses,  the  loss  of  £50  per  head  being  involved  in  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  evil  conditions  for  which  there  was  no  financial 
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it  all.  Since  then  there  had  been  cases  costing  a  rerj  great 
•re.  Clare  Market  area  in  Drurj  Lane  was  an  area  of  2^ 
a  most  insanitary  condition,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
at  area  was  to  clear  it  away,  and  to  do  so  cost  at  the 
XSO  a  person.  Then  there  was  another  area  in  St.  Luke's 
ould  cost  £100  per  head ;  but  then  there  were  other  cases 

which  were  not  quite  so  bad,  and  it  became  a  problem 

how  far  they  were  right  in  turning  people  out  of  the  area 
I  they  would  never  return.  The  question  as  to  whether  any- 
>uld  possibly  be  done  to  leave  the  property  standing,  and  yet 

healthy,  was  a  point  upon  which  some  discussion  would  be 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  overcrowding  which  was 
lother  matter,  and  this  evil  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
i£  London  land  is  three  times  too  dear  to  be  lived  upon, 
ice  had  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  buy  land  in  these 
listricts  to  build  block  dwellings  upon  and  obtain  such  a  rent 
I  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund.  The  land  in  St.  Luke's 
rkenwell,  and  similar  central  districts,  was  three  times  the 
at  any  artisan  company  or  county  council,  could  build  upon 

a  return.  The  result  was  that  those  persons  who  ought  to 
•ee  rooms  in  which  to  live  could  only  afford  one  room.  The 
i  remedy  for  this  evil  at  the  present  moment  was  for  the  Lon- 
nty  Council  to  build  outside  London.  He  thought  that  they 
rotitably  consider  whether  the  Council  should  do  that,  or 

this  provision  could  be  better  made  by  private  enterprise, 
?ther  the  Council  doing  it  would  check  private  enterprise, 
ling  in  the  public  mind  at  the  present  moment  was  that 
ng  should  be  done  to  supply  the  dearth  of  houses  which  at 
exists,  and  no  other  authority  was  ready  to  step  forward  and 
vork  except  the  London  County  Council,  and  besides  it  had 
ane  on  a  large  scale.  The  question  in  many  people's  minds 
ufhcient  tramways  and  means  of  access  to  and  from  the  out- 
the  central  portions  of  London  were  provided,  whether  the 
7  accommodation  would  not  be  provided  without  the  inter- 

of  the  London  County  Council.  The  point  was  whether 
IS  really  needed  was  facilities  for  travelling — cheap  and  rapid 
\g — to  and  from  those  parts  rather  than  that  the  central 
;y  should  build. 

W.  A.  Bond  (London)  said  that  one  difficulty  wliich  he 
ud  in  his  district  was  that  a  large  number  of  houses  were 
ly  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  classes,  and  at  the  present 
;  these  large  houses  were  sublet  in  tenements.  Where 
y  only  one  family  resided  there  were  now  perhaps  a  dozen, 
lupervision  of  these  houses  was  required,  and  he  thought  a 
leal  more  might  be  done  if  the  existing  laws  were  more 
itly  enforced  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  He  regretted  to 
bat  sanitary  authorities  did  not  always  like  to  enforce  those 
Section  94  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  he  should  like 
put  into  operation,  for  by  its  means  they  would  have  an 
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anniial  cleansiDg  of  the  rooms,  and  overcrowding  could  be  more  eisiiy 
dealt  with.  Another  difficulty  was  that  frequently  when  a  house 
was  closed  because  it  was  unfit  for  human  habitation,  a  ^ctory, 
workshop,  or  warehouse  was  erected  on  the  site,  and  thereby  so  much 
residentiiEd  capacity  was  lost. 

Mr.  J.  OsBOBNE  Smith  (London)  agreed  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed ;  possibly  they  all  had  their  opinions  as  to  whether  London 
was  or  \i*as  not  a  suitable  place  in  which  people  should  live ;  but, 
speaking  personally,  he  thought  that  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Chairman  that  there  should  be  facilities  for  travelling  to 
the  outskirts  of  London  was  one  which  was  worthy  of  attention. 
This  would  enable  more  people  to  live  like  reasonable  beings  in  the 
fresh  air  rather  than  being  housed  together  in  such  a  crowded 
condition  in  London.  Land  was  too  dear  in  London  for  houses  to 
be  built  and  let  at  such  rents  as  the  working  classes  could  afford  to 
pay.  Therefore  one  solution  of  the  question  undoubtedly  was  the 
erection  of  houses  outside  London  and  the  provision  of  means  of 
access.  He  thought  this  would  act  in  several  advantageous  directions, 
and  enable  the  workers  to  do  their  work  better. 

Mr.  Langton  Cole  (London)  said  the  point  to  which  he  desired 
to  address  hiuiself  was  somewhat  apart  from  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Bbishill,  namely  the  extreme  difficulty  of  buildiug  on  available 
sites  of  London,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Loudon  Building  Act. 
In  some  cases  the  areas  which  had  been  condemned  as  insanitar}' 
could  not  be  used  for  dwellings,  although  warehouses  of  double  the 
height  of  dwellings  could  be  erected  upon  them.  The  cost  of  building 
was  largely  increased,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  materials,  but  on  account  of  modern  building  regulations, 
which  had  not  only  increased  the  cost  of  building,  but  bore  with 
unnecessary  and  increasing  severity  upon  the  building  of  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes.  There  were  numerous  conditions  in  the 
London  Building  Act  which  restricted  the  height  and  area  of  the 
buildings  for  the  working  classes,  but  they  did  not  restrict  them  for 
any  other  purpose.  He  gave  an  instance  of  this  which  had  come 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  said  that  the  result  was  that  the 
stringency  of  the  laws  and  the  bye-laws  had  rendered  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  impossible  in  the  places  where  they 
were  most  wanted ;  to  a  large  extent  it  was  a  case  of  killing  with 
kindness.  The  County  Council  bye -laws  had  been  framed  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  but  the  result  of  their  enforcement  was  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  class  of  dwellings  which  was  urgently 
needed.  The  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  well  to  do  and  well  paid 
artisan  classes  was  not  difficult,  as  these  were  generally  provided  by 
private  enterprise.  The  difficulty  was  in  providing  housing  accom- 
modation for  those  persons  who  had  precarious  means  of  living,  and 
who  earned  extremely  low  wages.  It  was  that  class  to  which  the 
Council  should  turn  its  attention.  This  portion  of  the  problem  had 
not  been  touched  at  all  by  the  operations  of  the  Council,  and  he 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  persons — for  the 

had  shown  its  financial  inability  to  do  it — then  the  building 

s  would  have  to  be  relaxed  in  some  particulars.      It  was 

to  coddle  the  working  classes  too  much,  and  the  tendency  to 
as  one  of  the  explanations  of  why  it  had  become  impossible 
ide  those  dwellings  which  were  most  required.  He  trusted 
idon  County  Council  would  give  this  matter  their  earnest 
at  ion,  and  not  continue  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  private 
se,  which,  if  given  fair  conditions,  would  do  all  that  was 
1  of  it.  If  the  cost  of  building  was  continually  and  steadily 
d  by  the  regulations  as  it  had  been,  such  dwellings  could 
Kiilt  by  the  Council  or  by  anybody  else. 

).  White  (London)  said  the  evil  was  well  known  to  everybody 
ELS  continually  before  the  public,  and  the  question  was  what 

could  be  found.  From  the  discussion  that  evening  he 
aid  he  had  not  learnt  much  more  than  he  knew  before, 
rd  how  the  difficulty  was  to  be  overcome.  He  was  sure 
shill  would  bear  witJi  him  if  he  criticised  some  of  the  remedies 
lad  been  suggested.  Mr.  Blashill  had  suggested  that  the 
s  should  surrender  the  first  year's  ground  rent.  As  a 
be  could  say  he  had  never  built  on  land  unless  the  landlord 
ered  the  first  year's  ground  rent.  This  was  usual;  but 
i  Mr.  Blashill  meant  that  the  second  year's  ground  rent 
also  be  surrendered.  He  had  always  found  that  the  land 
could  very  well  take  care  of  themselves,  and  he  did  not  think 
Lild  be  blamed.  Land  could  be  let  very  readily,  and  it  was  not 
1  uncommon  thing  for  a  premium  to  be  obtained  even  when  it 
)ught  that  the  utmost  price  which  could  be  obtained  for  the 
d  been  paid;  besides  any  arrangement  to  stop  the  first  or 
year's  ground  rent  would  not  be  exactly  a  remedy  for  which 
i  would  have  to  pay,  but  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  which  the 
or  occupier  would  have  to  pay,  for  on  the  condition  being  com- 
ith  the  value  or  price  asked  i'or  the  land  would  be  raised.  Some- 
other  the  amount  had  to  come  out  of  the  property  which  was 
IS  an  investment.  Tlien  Mr.  Blashill  suggested  that  there 
be  a  reduction  in  the  parish  rates.  "Well,  already  local 
ties  made  considerable  reductions  on  houses  let  to  the  working 

and  this  sometimes  amounted  to  20  per  cent.,  so  that  this 
f  building  really  did  pay  less  in  rent  than  their  face  value 
show  they  were  entitled  to  do.  The  suggestion  made  by 
ashill  that  instead  of  throwing  away  large  sums  of  money  in 
I  some  areas,  the  money  might  be  applied  towards  the  re- 
l  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  much  more  practical.  He  was 
Lte  sure,  however,  how  this  scheme  would  work  out,  and  they 
be  careful,  for  many  new  schemes  looked  very  well  on  paper, 
[•ectly  they  began  to  be  put  into  operation  serious  difficulties 
irose.  9ome  difficulties  occiirred  to  his  mind,  but  he  did  not 
hey  were  altogether  insurmountable.  Speaking  for  himself  he 
und  to  say  he  thought  the  London  County  Council  had  made 
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things  worse  tban  they  were  at  the  commencement.  The  Chairm&n 
had  remarked  that  they  cleared  away  thieves  and  bad  characters  from 
the  Boundary  Street  Area, — well,  where  bad  they  gone  to  ?  Those 
persons  had  to  be  housed  somewhere,  and  only  3  per  cent,  of  those 
persons  displaced  from  the  area  had  been  re-housed  on  the  site. 
Obviously  the  clearing  of  that  area  had  not  benefited  the  condition  of 
those  persons  who  formerly  resided  there,  and  had  probably  aggravated 
the  conditions  of  another  locality.  It  bad  often  struck  him  when 
the^e  questions  were  being  debated  in  the  Council,  what  would 
become  of  those  poor  creatures  turned  out  of  this  slum  property  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  improvements.  The  class  of  persons  the 
London  Ck)unty  Council  had  in  its  buildings  was  the  aristocracy  of 
labour  who  could  atibrd  to  pay  8s.,  9s.,  and  10s.  a  week  rent.  Now 
there  were  plenty  of  people  willing;  to  supply  property  for  this 
eligible  class  of  tenant,  but  this  left  the  root  of  the  question  entirely 
untouched.  What  they  wanted  to  consider  was  how  to  house  those 
poor  unfortunate  creatures  whose  wages  might  range  from  below  18s. 
up  to  25s.  a  week,  for  whom  it  was  quite  impossible  to  pay  the  rent  of 
two  rooms  which  they  were  required  to  have  when  they  had  children. 
The  diiBcuUy  was  they  had  not  got  low  down  enough  in  the  question, 
and  he  really  did  not  see  quite  how  it  was  to  be  done.  One 
or  two  suggestions  had  occurred  to  him  in  order  to  reach  the 
lowest  possible  class — the  most  undesirable  class  of  tenant — ^because 
the  Chairman  would  admit  they  only  dealt  with  the  most  desirable 
in  the  Council's  dwellings.  They  had  to  think  of  the  poor  class 
of  unskilled  labour,  who  only  got  a  casual  living,  and  to  whom 
it  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  live  near  their  work,  near  the 
Docks,  or  other  places  where  there  was  a  chance  of  picking  up  a  job. 
Eor  this  class  the  remedy  of  building  outside  London  did  not  apply. 
It  would  not  be  any  help  to  this  casual  class  to  offer  them  cheap 
trams  to  the  suburbs  for  they  must  be  accommodated  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  place  where  they  could  labour.  Dr.  Bond 
had  said  that  the  sanitary  authorities  did  not  enforce  the  law.  As  a 
member  of  a  sanitary  authority,  he  could  say  that  they  very  often 
realized  that  to  put  the  law  in  force  was  to  inflict  a  very  much  greater 
hardship  on  the  people  than  to  let  matters  alone,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  badly  housed.  In  Marylebone  when  reports  had  been 
made  to  the  local  authority,  and  orders  were  asked  for  to  have  the 
people  turned  out,  there  had  always  been  persons  of  humanitarian 
ideas  who  had  pleaded  for  these  poor  people  not  to  be  turned  out 
into  the  street,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter. 
Some  four  or  five  months  ago  his  Vestry  had  to  deal  with  cases  of 
this  kind  in  Lisson  Grove,  and  he,  for  one,  although  desiring 
sanitary  reform,  felt  he  could  not  hold  up  his  hand  to  turn  people  out 
wholesale  into  the  street.  It  was  impossible  to  say  where  they 
would  go,  probably  eventually  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. To  make  them  paupers  was  not  to  improve  their  position. 
Anxio!i.s,  therefore,  as  sanitary  authorities  might  be  to  enforce  the 
laws  they  had  to  be  careful  not  to  inflict  a  greater  hardship  on 
certain  sections  of  the  community.    He  was  quite  sure  that  if  they 
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ted  to  enforce  these  laws  and  turned  people  out  wholesale 
ould  in  the  end  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  All  kinds  of 
remedies  had  been  proposed,  but  there  was  one  which  he 
like  the  Council  to  consider  in  dealing  with  this  question.  He 
ne  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Council  must  go  on  with  this 
;  question  for  they  had  created  the  position  in  a  great  measure 
anting  the  private  speculator  entering  the  market,  the  Council 
have  to  accept  the  duty  it  had  placed  upon  itself  by  the 
i^  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Building  Act  Uommittee  he  had 
d  over  and  over  again  the  practice  of  erecting  factories  and 
ops  on  the  sites  where  dwellings  formerly  stood.  He  thought 
s  Council  might  do  something  by  encouraging  owners  not  to 
the  character  -of  the  user  of  land  in  the  metropolis.  No 
'he  Council  paid  huge  prices  for  insanitary  property,  and 
as  great  temptation  for  unscrupulous  persons  to  allow  their 
y  to  get  into  a  worse  and  worse  condition  in  order  that  it 
)e  bought  out.  This  difficulty  was  only  to  be  met  by  going  to 
lent  and  obtaining  a  fixed  scale  of  compensation.  To  begin 
•oot  with  the  freeholder,  if  the  freeholder  could  show  that  he 
nply  been  receiving  a  nominal  rent,  and  had  no  power  to 
conditions,  and  could  prove  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  to 
ror  the  insanitary  conditions  which  had  grown  up,  he  should 
le  value  of  the  land  as  a  cleared  area  for  building  purposes, 
premium  or  prospective  rent  or  reversion  should  be  taken 
;ount.  That  would  then  enable  the  Coiuicil  to  start  by  ob- 
the  hind  at  its  actual  value  for  building  purposes.  Then  in 
3  of  the  leaseholders,  and  there  were  generally  three  or  four 
if  they  were  found  ever  to  have  allowed  the  property  to  fall 
i  bad  condition  then  the  property  should  only  be  valued  at 
lie  lease  would  be  worth  if  the  property  was  properly  and 
occupied  at  a  fair  rent.  When  that  sum  had  been  ascertained 
Id  like  the  law  to  be  altered,  that  is  a  penalty  inHicted  for 
neglected  the  property,  so  that  the  leaseholders  should  be 
I  to  half  the  capital  sum  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  had 
perty  been  kept  in  proper  condition.  If  the  law  were  so  he 
b  it  would  prevent  a  great  many  persons  who  were  now 
I  out  of  insanitary  property  from  obtaining  such  large  sums 
of  compensation,  and  that  a  penalty  would  fall  upon  them  for 
neglected  to  do  their  duty.  He  thought  the  Council  would 
e  able  to  deal  thoroughly  with  this  problem  until  there  was 
iiendment  of  the  law  in  this  direction.  The  Bill  now  before 
use  of  Commons  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  was  only  a 
aall  matter.  A  great  deal  more  was  necessary,  and  he  was 
ure  if  they  went  on  as  they  had  been  doing  for  the  last 
ears  they  would  not  overtake  the  problem.  Only  a  drastic 
in  the  law  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  difficulties. 
)re  the  matter  was  ventilated  the  better  it  would  be  for  those 
they  desired  to  benefit.  They  often  talked  about  buildings 
had  been  erected,  and  the  return  that  was  needed  to  meet  the 
igs    and    maintenance,  and    at    the  same   time  they  must 
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remember  the  enormous  sums  of  money  that  thej  had  paid  by  way  of 
compensation  before  they  began  to  consider  the  value  of  the  land  for 
housing  purposes  at  all.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  shame  that  the 
people  of  London  should  have  to  pay  these  sums  for  property  which, 
if  it  had  been  properly  looked  after,  would  never  have  got  into  this 
very  bad  condition. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell  (East  Ham)  spoke  of  his  experience  in 
provincial  cities,  and  at  Edinburgh  where  he  had  worked  for  ten  years. 
The  evil  of  overcrowding  in  the  Scottish  capital  was  found  to  be  just 
as  crucial  and  as  severe  as  in  London.  What  he  had  heard  that 
evening  had  been  a  recital  of  his  own  experience.  The  difficulty  in 
Edinburgh,  however,  had  been  got  over  partly  by  the  Corporation 
erecting  model  lodging  houses,  not  intenoed  for  the  aristocracy  of 
labour,  but  for  the  residuum  of  the  population,  the  lowest  diw. 
These  had  sufficient  accommodation  given  them  for  themselves  sod 
their  families,  with  the  difference  that  they  had  a  common  kitchen. 
These  lodging  houses  had  been  found  to  be  successful,  and  being 
under  municipal  control  were  properly  conducted  and  managed. 
There  was  plenty  of  public  spirit  behind  the  movement  to  support 
the  Corporation  in  this  work.  The  conditions  of  Edinburgh  had  vastly 
improved,  and  there  was  a  belief  that  in  that  city  the  authorities  had 
at  last  touched  the  fringe  of  the  overcrowding  problem.  From  bis 
own  experience  he  desired  to  emphatically  repudiate  the  statement 
that  the  municipal  authorities  of  this  country  were  not  alive  to  their 
duties  in  regard  to  these  and  other  sanitary  matters.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  not  so  now. 
The  difficulties  which  the  authorities  had  to  face  were  that  they  had 
to  repay  the  cost  on  capital  of  buildings  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
in  the  provinces,  and  sixty  years  in  London.  This  was  too  short, 
but  even  if  they  had  sixty  years  in  the  provinces  it  would  help  them 
very  much  in  dealing  with  this  great  question.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  they  were  handicapped  in  the  amount  of  rent  they  had  to 
charge,  and  until  these  fiscal  arrangements  were  altered  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  labouriug 
classes,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  provinces,  at  rents  which  the 
occupiers  could  afford  to  pay,  and  at  which  the  local  authorities 
coula  afford  to  let  in  order  to  recoup  their  outlay. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Wallace  Bruce)  in  summing  up  the  debate, 
explained  in  regard  to  Mr.  Langton  Coles'  ob6er\'ation8  that  the 
Council  found  existing  certain  conditions  of  things  which  rendered 
a  new  Building  Act  absolutely  necessary.  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  made  it  compulsory  on  the  Council  to  undertake 
clearances  schemes  if  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  represented  those 
areas  as  being  unhealthy  ;  the  Council  had  no  choice  in  this  matter. 
They  found  slum  area<9  being  created  at  a  great  rate  under  the  old 
Building  Act  which  was  a  very  defective  one,  and  led  to  all  sorts  of 
overcrowding  of  buildings.  They  would  all  agree  it  was  right  for  the 
Council  to  take  some  measures  to  prevent  these  evils  being  perpetuated. 
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particular  conditions  to  which  Mr.  Langton  Coles  had  referred 
been  deliberately  adopted  ibr  special  purposes.  It  had  been 
necessary  to  put  in  soine  limitation,  but  whether  they  had  gone 
ir  in  this  matter  he  could  not  say.  Possibly  the  subject  was  a 
able  one,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  result  had  been  good.  It  was 
isible  that  they  could  allow  speculators  to  go  on  putting  up 
ings  in  narrow  alleys  which  in  a  few  years'  time  would  become 
property,  and  which  would  have  to  be  acquired  by  the  Council  at 
lous  cost.  Mr.  White  was  only  a  recent  recruit  to  the  Housing 
;  Working  Classes  Committee  of  the  Council.  Had  he  been  on 
Committee  as  long  as  he  (the  Chairman)  had  he  would  hardly  have 
the  remark  that  in  its  housing  policy  the  Council  had  done  more 
than  good.  Some  years  ago  they  had  before  them  160  unhealthy 
notified  by  various  authorities.  That  number  had  gradually 
diminished  at  little  expense  to  the  public  by  putting  pressure  on 
>rds  and  local  authorities,  because  even  within  eight  years  ago 
)cal  authorities  of  London  were  not  as  they  were  at  present, 
liey  were  found  to  be  very  neghgent  in  discharging  their  duties, 
itting  pressure  on  them  and  others  concerned,  the  number  of 
Itby  areas  had  been  so  considerably  reduced  that  now  only  a 
emained  on  the  books  at  all.  These  areas  had  been  improved 
ut  any  expense,  except  in  a  few  extreme  cases  like  the  Boundary 

and  Clare  Market  areas.  Mr.  White  had  said  they  had  done 
od,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that  th^  people  in  those  slum  areas 

had  been  cleared  had  been  dying  at  the  rate  of  40  per  1,000 
1  none  of  those  parts  to-day  would  that  death-rate  be  found  to 

therefore,  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  some  good  had  been 
to  the  residents  in  those  areas.  Mr.  White  asked  where  the 
al  inhabitants  had  gone  to.  Well,  he  could  tell  him  where 
me  of  them  had  gone  to,  for  a  register  had  been  kept.  These 
3  were  not  all  turned  out  at  once,  they  had  had  many  months 
<  and  information  as  to  accommodation  in  neighbouring  parts 
btained ;  that  accommodation  was  inspected  by  the  officers  of 
3unci],  and  in  turn  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed  to  the  houses 
had  been  approved.  In  that  way  everyone  of  those  people  went 
I  place  that  was  known  to  be  decent  to  live  in,  instead  of  into 
led  insanitary  hovels  that  formerly  existed  in  the  Boundary 
'  area.  Personally,  he  had  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  the 
ion  of  these  people  was  far  better  now  than  it  was  before. 
V^hite  thought  it  would  be  right  to  draw  a  "  ring  fence"  round 
ity,  and  say  now  this  land  which  hts  hitherto  been  used  for 
ng  houses  shall  not  be  used  for  anything  else ;  that  land  shall 
-marked  for  dwelling  houses.  Now  the  tendency  for  years  past 
3en  for  commercial  buildings  to  extend  from  the  City  outwards, 
lally  was  this  noticeable  in  Southwark  and  to  the  south  of  the 
There  was  a  continual  extension  of  business  premises,  and 
I  it  be  wise  that  the  business  part  of  this  great  city  should  not 
o\Ted  to  extend ;  that  would  be  the  efEect  of  the  adoption  of 
iVhite's  suggestion*  He  could  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  wise 
.     It  would  have  to  be  done  everywhere,  and  there  could  be 
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no  exception  hiikIc  for  localities.  Wr.  Campbell  had  apoken  with 
regard  lo  the  period  for  repajmeiit,  and  he  was  glad  lo  saj  Iht! 
County  Council  had  been  agitating  in  that  direction  for  years,  and 
were  asking  for  100  years  as  the  period  for  repayment,  and  that  the 
land  on  which  the  buildings  were  erected  should  be  taken  as  an  asset 
agunst  debt,  and  should  not  be  repaid.  Inlerviews  bad  token  place 
with  the  Home  Secretory  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer,  and 
the  Treasury  authorities  now  had  the  matter  under  their  considera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  high  duss  of  houses  which  the  Council 
erected  thin  was  not  aitogethtr  the  Council's  fault.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  were  unable  to  provide  for  the  residuum  of  the  population. 
The  Housing  Acts  required  that  all  plans  should  he  suhmitt«d  to  the 
Home  Secretary  in  London,  and,  righlly  or  wrongly,  the  Home 
Secretary  had  always  taken  the  view  that  the  site  having  been 
cleared  at  public  eijiense — at  very  great  cost — it  would  be  im- 
proper to  allow  houses  to  be  erected  which  in  twenty-five  years 
might  become  insaDttury  again ;  and  tliis  raised  the  cost,  which  in  it  s 
turn  increased  the  rent.  All  the  Council  could  do  w&s  to  follow  this 
principle,  and  if  the  houses  they  had  erected  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  uas  deemed  to  be  necessary  they  must  not  blame  the  Coun<al, 
because  they  bad  not  a  free  hand  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  T,  Blasuill  (London),  in  reply,  said  he  was  yery  gratified  at 
the  way  in  which  the  paper  bad  been  i-eceived.  He  had  not  expected 
that  everyone  would  agree  with  him,  and  was  glad  to  have  heard  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Lnngton  Cole.  Of  course,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  building  lows,  but  he  was  very  much  of  Mr. 
Cole's  opinion  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  condition  referred 
to  should  have  been  so  stringent.  A  clause  which  was  intended 
for  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes  had,  as  a  matter  of  foct, 
operated  in  esactly  the  opposite  direction.  Possibly  when  the  time 
for  legislation  again  arriied  a  similar  object  might  be  attained  with- 
out incurring  the  miwhief  of  which  complaint  wa«  made.  Reference 
bad  been  made  lo  the  residuum  of  the  population,  but  they  must 
remember  that  there  was  a  point  beyond  whii-h  they  could  not  go 
in  regard  to  cheapness  of  dwellings.  He  was  much  obhged  to  Mr. 
"White  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  be  present  that  everung,  and 
in  reference  to  his  remark  as  to  the  absorption  of  the  lirst  year's 
ground  rent,  of  course,  be  bad  meant  by  that  the  first  year's  ground 
rent  receivable  by  the  ground  landlord.  They  were  told  that  whatever 
wns  done  in  this  directidh  it  would  ultimately  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  both  builder,  or  tenant,  or  occupier.  "Well,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
decide  how  it  would  operate,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way 
of  catching  the  landlord  and  obtaining  a  contribution.  He  thought 
however,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  this  question  that  they  mnst 
re-house  the  persons  they  displaced,  or  they  did  no  good  at  all. 
They  must  deal  with  each  particular  house,  or  they  would  never 
settle  the  question  of  overcrowding.  He  thought  by  a  moderate 
eipense  they  could  provide  house  accommodation,  or  induce  other 
people  to  provide  it,  either  near  or  at  a  distance  c 
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en  6d.  per  head  per  week  and  Is.  would  be  a  fair  estimate, 
rould  not  be  an  excessive  amount  to  get  rid  of  the  greatest 
m  of  the  day.  He  did  not  think  that  the  County  Council 
riven  out  the  speculator.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  the  trusts, 
le  semi-philanthropic,  or  wholly  philanthropic  dwelling  com- 
,  were  not  building,  but  he  did  not  know  that  this  was  caused 
3  County  Council  so  much  as  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
ig  was  so  great  now  that  these  companies  were  obliged  to  hold 
hands.  He  thought  this  had  more  influence  than  anything  in 
att'er.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  Lon- 
ounty  Council  had  been  wrong,  he  had  never  said  that ;  but, 
obvious  they  were  trying  a  great  experiment,  and  no  doubt 
tain  directions  they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they 
Qot  go  on  as  they  had  been  doing  in  the  past.  This  expendi- 
ould  have  to  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and  ought  to 
to  an  end  now.  Mr.  White  had  made  some  remarks  with 
to  dealing  with  the  ground  landlord  in  regard  to  houses,  but 
light  not  to  forget  that  the  ground  landlord  was  not  the 
who  had  been  receiving  the  greatest  rent  for  all  the  years ; 
3bability  was  that  the  ground  landlord  had   been   receiving 

moderate  rent;  therefore  it  would  be  rather  cruel  when 
i  who  had  waited  so  many  years  was  just  about  to  get  a 
)roperty,  that  it  should  be  taken  away  from  him  in  the  way 
ted.  He  did  not  think  this  would  be  the  right  way  to  get  over 
ficulty.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
i  not  know  quite  so  much  in  regard  to  the  operations  in 
irgh  as  he  did  of  the  operations  in  Glasgow,  and  he  thought  it 
)ossible  that  something  might  be  done  in  London  on  similar 
At  present  the  lodging  houses  in  London  were  only  for  single 
in  Glasgow  for  single  men  and  single  women ;  but  he  did  not 
myone  in  London  had  attempted  to  do  for  families  what  had 
ell  described.  The  difficulty  in  providing  for  families  in  this 
IS  that  they  muBt  have  rooms  of  a  much  larger  size  than  the 

which  was  now  provided  for  sleeping  purposes,  and  the 
ty  was  that  the  persons  to  be  accommodated  would  not  be  able 
the  rent.  He  should,  however,  like  to  hear  a  great  deal  more 
egard  to  the  Edinburgh  plan.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
size  the  need  for  a  lengthening  of  the  period  of  time  for  repay- 
)f  the  capital  investment,  and  probably  the  agitation  in  that 
)n  would  in  due  course  bear  fruit.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
ice  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  that  day, 
^een  decided  to  hold  at  some  time,  at  the  end  of  July,  at  the 

Museum,  an  exhibition  of  plans  and  models  of  artisans' 
igs,  and  it  was  hoped  to  have  papers  upon  the  important 
ns  involved  in  the  problem.     He  thought  that  an  exhibition 

kind  would  be  of  considerable  public  use.     He  trusted  the 
ra  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
to  them. 
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DINNEB  OP  THE  INSTITUTR 


The  Dinner  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Friday,  May  11th,  1900.  ILRH.  the  Duke 
OF  Cambridge,  K.6.,  President  of  the  Institute,  presided; 
there  were  over  one  hundred  present. 

His  Eoyal  Highnbss  Thb  Frssibekt,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  a 
very  long  reign  Her  Majesty  was  enabled  to  carry  out  those  kindly 
duties  which  she  bad  performed  continuously  in  attending  to  the 
interests  of  the  very  large  number  of  hospitals  and  establishments 
connected  with  the  great  contest  that  was  now  going  on  in  Afrira. 
In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  President  referred  to 
the  danger  in  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  had  recently 
been  placed,  and  expressed  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  was  hi 
all  hearts  at  his  escape  from  injury.  He  also  referred  to  the  lively 
interest  that  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  had  taken  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute. 

The  Bioht  Rbvd.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  proposing 
the  toast,  "The  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire,'*  said: 
We  have  every  reason  indeed  to  be  proud  of  our  army ;  and  we  have 
been  learning  in  the  last  few  months  very  many  lessons  from  them. 
They  have  taught  us  what  the  average  Englishman  can  do ;  they  have 
taught  us  what  is  the  spirit  that  animates  this  country ;  they  have 
taught  us  a  lesson  of  quiet  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  duty :  and  of 
readiness  always  to  rise  to  any  call  that  the  country  may  mi^e  for  the 
service  of  her  sons.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  there  never  was  a  period 
perhaps  in  England  when  our  army  was  regarded  with  such  feelings 
of  admiration  as  it  is  at  present,  and  when  we  are  all  so  much  at 
one  in  admiring  it  and  in  recognising  its  splendid  serrices.  All  of 
course  know  that  to  a  meeting  such  as  this  the  army  presents 
problems  of  a  kind  which  it  does  not  offer  to  an  ordinary  person.  I 
suppose  you  have  been  watching  many  points  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  which  the  ordinary  observer  would  pass  by.  You  have  an 
interest  of  your  own  in  watching  it.  This  Institution  is  connected 
with  the  army  from  many  points  of  view.  Many  members  of  this 
Institute  have  also  been  connected  with  military  service.  Dr. 
Parkes  of  Netley,  to  mention  only  one,  was  connected  with  this 
Sanitary  Institution,  and  also  with  the  superintendence  of  many 
points  of  sanitary  reform  connected  with  the  service.  Now  there 
IS  much  which  sanitary  science  has  to  learn  from  massing  a  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  field.  You  have  problems  in  which  you  are 
interested,  isolated  and  interesting  in  many  forms;  indeed  the 
beauty  of  sanitary  science  was  put  before  me  rather  forcibly  by  a 
Btory  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  schoolboy  who  was  asked  to  wrir« 
an  essay  on  the  •'  Pin."  Well,  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  '*  Pin  "  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  its  manufacture,  which  was  perfectly 
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md  made  many  wise  remarks  about  the  Pin  and  its  uses,  but 
end  of  the  essay  he  said  '*  the  Pin  has  saved  many  lives  by  not 
^ing  it."  That,  of  course,  arose  from  the  sanitary  teaching 
he  was  given  that  while  using  a  Pin  it  was  not  desirable 
it  in  your  mouth.  I  apprehend  that  a  campaign  also  teaches 
K>d  deal  about  the  things  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  in  your 

and  that  in  time  of  active  service  we  learn  that  a  great 
hings  maintain  your  health  and  save  your  life  by  not  swallow- 
3m.  Now  that  is  what  the  army  has,  I  think,  been  teaching 
The  records  that  are  given  of  the  excellent  sanitary  condi- 
f  the  army  are  very  satisfactory,  and  they  show  that  the 
3  which  have  been  rendered  by  this  institution  are  not  thrown 
Q  times  of  emergency.  You,  gentlemen,  have  your  pkce — 
of  your  own — in  the  conduct  of  our  campaign ;  a  high  and 
able  place  which  connects  or  goes  particularly  with  the 
3S  of  our  forces  at  such  times  as  these.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
ipon  that  particular  point  of  connection  between  you  and  the 

You  share  in  that  delight  with  which  all  Englishmen  at  the 
t  day  are  admiriug  the  conduct,  the  behaviour,  and  the  bearing 
forces  in  South  Africa.  The  beat  wish  that  we  can  wish  them 
eiit  is  a  speedy  return,  and  I  think  we  must  all  feel  that  the 
of  the  last  few  days  have  made  that  return  seem  more  possible 
b  did  before.  We  have  high  hopes  at  present — high  hopes 
le  news  of  the  next  few  days  may  be  even  more  prosperous, 
at  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  may  welcome 
ur  brave  sons  to  the  land  from  which  they  have  been  for  so 
me  absent.    I  give  you  the  health  of  *'  The  Naval  and  Military 

of  the  Empire,"  and  I  couple  with  it  the  name  of  Director- 
\\  Jameson,  C.B. 

;eon-General  J.  Jameson,  C.B.  (Director-General  of  the  Army 
iL  Department),  in  responding,  said :  I  think  perhaps  it  would 
i  me  on  this  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  my  own 
.1  service  for  which  1  am  in  some  degree  responsible.  We 
ognise  the  great  magnitude  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
1  hardly  say  that  the  strain  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
J  department  is  a  very  severe  one,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  from 
iident  testimony,  that  the  department  has  stood  the  strain, 
ive  that  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  William  McCormack  and 
reves,  both  of  whom  have  returned  and  given  us  their  experi- 
T«n  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Kedvers  Buller. 
iiitioned  one  thing  which  interested  me  very  much,  namely,  that 
s  perfectly  certain  that  the  soldiers  knowing  that  they  would 
I  looked  after  in  case  of  being  wounded  was  a  fact  that  inspired 
greatly  with  courage.  Now  I  must  admit  that  I  have  received 
reatest  encouragement  from  the  War  Office;  that  is  to  fay, 
lave  given  me  permission  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  for 
)od  of  the  sick  and  wounded;  but  there  is  one  thing  money 
t  purchase,  and  that  is  the  trained  hospital  orderly.  At  the 
ling  of  the  war  my  establishment  was  simply  on  a  peace  looting. 
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Since  then  we  hare  been  called  upon  to  send  ont  hospital  after 
hospital.    All  our  men  were  expended  long  ago.     We  then  issued 
invitations  to  the  Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps,  the  Militia  Medical 
Staff  Corps,  and  the  Brigade  Bearer  Companies,  and  we  received  a 
great  response  from  every on(>,  but  best  of  all  from  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Brigade.    That  Brigade  alone  has  given  us  over  1,300. 
We  have  at  the  present  moment  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  in 
South  Africa  no  fewer  than  8,000  men  as  male  attendants.     Bat 
that  is  not  all ;  we  have  also  a  very  large  number  of  nurses  given  to 
us  by  almost  every  Colony — Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape — numbering  altogether  536.     There  is,  however,  one  little 
rift  in  the  lute,  the  presence  of  some  untrained  ladies  at  the  Cape. 
These  ladies  are  more  gifted  with  heart  than  brain ;  their  kindness  is 
beyond  dispute ;  their  intentions  are  excellent,  but  at  times  they  do 
very  queer  things.     They  go  into  the  hospitals  with  all  sorts  of  food, 
and  they  distribute  it  to  all  sorts  of  patients  with  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
One  lady  gave  a  number  of  buns  to  some  cases  of  enteric  fever.     On 
this  occasion,  in  this  company,  any  remarks  without  reference  to  Dr. 
Parkes  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the  prince.    I 
purpose  therefore  to  make  a  brief  comparison  between  two  great  men 
whose  objects  in  life  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles.      I  refer  t<i 
Napoleon  and  to  Parkes;     Such  is  the  strange  condition  of  men*8 
minds  that  even  after  nineteen  centuries  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
Christianity  the  first  name.  Napoleon,  is  held  in  greater  respect  than 
the  latter.     The  explanation,  I  presume,  is  that  it  is  the  case  that 
the  power  of  evil  always  interests  men  more  than  the  power  of  doing 
good.     We  all  know  the  history  of  Napoleon  ;  but  how  few  outside 
a  small  scientiHc  circle  ever  heard  of  Parkes.     He  was  the  founder  of 
sanitary  science,  and  a<<  an  army  surgeon  I  can  say  that  the  know- 
ledge given  to  us  now  is  simply  the  superstructure  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  Parkes.     There  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
his  appointment  to  Netley,  that  it  was  made  by  His  Eoyal  Hicrhness, 
our  Chairman  to-night,  and  it  is  through  his  influence  chiefly  that 
the  medical  school  at  Netley  has  been  maintained. 

Sir  William  Pbeece,  K.C.B.  :  It  is  my  pleasure  to  propose  to  you 
the  toast  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
perhaps  the  only  institution  in  this  country  which  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Germany  in  the  introduction  of  technical  education, 
for  from  time  immemorial  the  eldest  son  of  a  Peer  has  always  been 
educated  and  brought  up  to,  and  knows  how  to  fulfil,  those  duties  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  technically  educated.  As  regards  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  has  this  peculiarity  that  every  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  say  exactly  what  he  likes,  but  he  can  only  do  that 
which  he  is  told  to  do,  he  is  bound  to  blindly  follow  his  leaders. 
Unfortunately  1  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  of  the  one  side- 
ness  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  this  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
Civil  Service  of  this  country.  If  there  is  anything  more  disagreeable 
than  another  to  any  oflScer  of  Her  Majesty's  Service,  it  is  the  unnece»> 
sary  and  foolish  questions  thf^t  are  asjced  in  \he  Hoiise  of  Common§. 
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appy  to  saj  I  am  now  free  from  those  questions,  but  the  time 
len  I  went  to  my  ofRce  with  dread  and  discomfort,  knowing 
ere  were  several  questions  to  be  answered  that  night.  If  jou 
0  see  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  at  their 
:>  to  a  Committee  of  that  House.  There  is  no  tribunal  in  this 
that  is  conducted  with  more  skill,  with  more  patience,  than 
mittee  of  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons,  especially  the 
^'ommittees.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  appear  a  good  deal  before 
Committees,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  never  come  away  without 
ig  of  wonder  at  the  patience  and  judgment  displayed  by  those 
''j  on  those  Committees.  Many  of  us  feel  some  kind  of  dread 
e  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  we  all  feel  a  respect  for  them  as 
id  none  do  so  more  than  those  who  know  how  the  chiefs  of 
ious  departments  attend  to  all  the  business  that  is  entrusted 
Q.  Associated  with  this  toast  are  the  names  of  Earl  Stamford 
o  Mr.  T.  W.  EusseU,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Local 
iment  Board,  and  in  associating  his  name  with  the  toast  I  am 
nt  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  will  accord  to  those 
Servants  who  are  obeying  his  commands  the  credit  that  I 
is  due  to  them. 

Bight  Hon.^Ihe  Eabl  of  Stamford  :  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly 
r  myself  among  those  whom  Sir  William  Preece  has  described 
n^  received  a  long  and  special  training  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
hink  there  are  certain  advantages  connected  with  that  fact  in 
id  interest  and  delight  with  which  one  gradually  grasps  the 
vhich  these  great  parliamentary  bodies  hold  in  the  British 
:ution.  Throughout  the  last  ten  years  in  which  I  have 
L  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  my  interest  has  grown 
kUd  greater  as  one  realises — I  speak  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
iparently  little  work  is  done  there,  and  yet  directly  one  gets 
the  surface  one  appreciates  the  valuable  volume  of  work  which 
saeted  by  men  who  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  uncommonly 
her  people,  and  who  do  not  wish  for  any  special  recognition 
iit  for  the  work  which  they  are  ready  to  perform.  As  Sir 
11  Preece  has  already  mentioned,  the  greater  work  of  Parlia- 
9  done  not  downstairs  but  upstairs  in  its  numerous  committee 

rooms  where  by  serving  on  Committees  on  private  Bills  one 
^s  acquainted  with  the  many  ramifications  of  English  public 
ne  becomes  acquainted  with  a  number  of  subjects  of  which  one 
2;uely  heard  before,  but  which  on  those  Committees  one  has 
be  to  the  bottom,  and  form  one's  independent  opinion  upon. 
k  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  the  Sanitary 
ite  I  was  able  to  speak  of  a  small  bantling  of  my  own,  a  little 
hich  had  just  been  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it 
ited  there,  and  I   had  the  honor  of  piloting  it  through  the 

of  Lords.  Possibly  one  point  at  least  was  improved  in  the 
'■  of  Lords,  for  the  Bill  did  not  bear  a  particularly  pleasant  titla 
it  reached  us  from  the  Commons.  However,  it  emerged  from 
[ouse  witb  the  highly  respectable  title  of  the  "Cleansing  of 
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Persons  Act.*'  Following  this  little  Bill  throughout  ail  the  Com- 
mittee  stages  one  grasped  by  degrees  what  wiles  one  had  to  employ, 
how  one  had  to  go  from  one  office  to  another  to  interview  the  various 
heads  of  departments,  and  to  satisfy  all  the  scruples  which  might  be 
felt  by  someone  or  other  at  the  Home  Office  or  at  the  Local  Qt>?em- 
ment  Board.  I  spent  some  weeks  in  going  through  these  interesting 
processes,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  poor  little  Act, 
with  which  I  made  myself  so  closely  acquainted,  has  been  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  parish  in  which  The  Sanitary  Institute  itself  is 
situated.  It  has  commended  itself  to  an  extremely  forlorn  section  of 
the  British  Public,  and  I  hope  has  enabled  them  to  rise  one  little 
step  in  the  social  scale,  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  useful  work  as 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Mr.  T.  W.  EussELL,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  responded  for  the  House  of  Commons.  He  skid: 
I  gathered  from  the  opening  remarks  of  Sir  William  Preece  that  he 
had  not  quite  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  I  think 
everybody  ought  to  have.  But  I  confess  I  was  astonished  at  the 
illustration  he  gave  of  its  principal  defect.  As  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary chiefs  of  a  State  Department  I  think  the  interrogation  of 
Ministers  at  the  opening  of  every  sitting  of  the  House  of  Gammons 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
I  have  no.  doubt  a  great  many  foolish  questions  are  asked — questions 
that  might  be  answered  by  the  Department  privately,  if  necessary, 
and  at  all  events  in  writing,  and  time  might  be  saved.  But  the 
right  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  interrogate  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  is  a  right  which  I  hope  this  country  will  never  give  up. 
Sir,  I  agree  with  what  Sir  William  Preece  said  in  regard  to  the 
Committees  of  Parliament.  I  entirely  agree  that  Parliament  is  seen 
at  its  best  in  those  Committees ;  and  perhaps  this  audience  will  think 
it  rather  singular  if  I  admit  that  1  think  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Lords  constitute  the  better  tribunal  of  the  two.  There  is 
a  reason  for  that,  the  House  of  Commons  is  constantly  shifting — we 
are  made  and  we  are  unmade,  but  the  House  of  Lords  goes  on  for 
ever.  And  you  have  on  that  account  experience  continued  from 
Parliament  to  Parliament,  and  they  must  be  very  dull  men  indeed  if 
that  experience  does  not  improve  them.  But  I  am  entirely  of  opinion 
that  no  better  tribunal  could  be  had  in  the  wide  world  than 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Passing  from  that 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  the  members  of  this  Institute 
that  two  years  ago  I  responded  to  this  toast  at  their  Annual  Dinner. 
At  that  time  a  Bill  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons 
about  which  some  very  hard  things  were  being  said — I  mean  the 
Vaccination  Bill.  I  spoke  with  fear  and  trembling  at  the  dinner. 
1  was  speaking  to  gentlemen  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  subject, 
and  I  was  told  going  out  of  the  hotel  that  ^  If  you  go  on  with  this 
Bill  you  will  lose  60,000  votes  in  the  country."  Well,  we  did  go  on 
with  that  Bill.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  prophesy  without  know* 
ing.    In  two  years  after  that  event  I  am  able  to  stand  here,  as  one 
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chiefs  of  the  Department  which  has  the  adminiBtration  of 
that  was  passed,  and  I  only  wish  I  conid  sajr  of  ereiy  Act 
iment  what  I  am  ahle  to  say  of  the  Vaccination  Act — that 
been  one  of  the  most  pronounced  successes  in  English 
:>n.  I  take  courage  from  that  fact  to  refer  to  another 
[1  that  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
it  the  other  night  upon  it ;  and  it  is  a  Bill  this  Institute 
great  interest  in,  and  rightly  so — I  mean  the  Bill  for  the 
lousing  of  the  Working  Classes.  It  is  not  necessary  in  an 
T  like  this — it  is  not  necessary  anywhere — to  dwell  upon 
lense  importance  of  that'  subject.  If  things  were  as  they 
be  in  this  country  it  would  be  far  and  away  the  most  important 
before  the  public.  Happily,  it  is  removed  from  all  party  strife 
hardly  be  made  a  party  question.  Whilst  it  was  being  debated, 
kid  by  almost  every  speaker  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Com- 
at  the  Government  Bill  was  defective — that  it  did  not  go  to 
of  the  matter.  These  things  may  be  admitted,  gentlemen,  the 
stion  is,  does  the  bill  meet  a  great  and  clamant  need — not 
it  might  not  be  improved,  but  whether  it  really  meets  a 
at  is  pressing  and  urgent  at  the  present  moment.  Talk  of 
>  the  root  of  the  matter !  Oh,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  much 
than  the  politicians  know  or  think.  It  is  not  only  model 
^s  that  are  required,  but  a  model  people  to  inhabit  them,  and 
I't  make  moral  people  by  bricks  and  mortar.  Now,  take  this 
ty  in  which  we  live.  What  is  the  crying  need  with  regard  to 
<ition  as  it  affects  London  ?  Of  course,  if  it  affects  London,  it 
ivery  other  large  city  in  the  same  way,  though  not  to  the 
ctent  probably,  but  to  a  very  large  extent.  What  is  the 
leed  01  London  in  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  poor?  It  is 
ome  people  think,  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law  by  the 
ithorities,  although  that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  grossly 
^d.  I  think  it  is  a  stain  upon  our  local  government  that  it  is 
►tent.  But  let  the  truth  be  told.  The  rigid  enforcement  of 
sent  law  in  London  just  now  would  probably  lead  to  results 
»uld  startle  humanity.  You  cannot  turn  people  out  of  houses 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  without  having  some  place  in 
:o  put  them.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  startling  humanity.  It 
the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law,  although  I  know  that  is 
mt,  where  it  can  be  legitimately  clone.  The  need  is  space — 
(1  is  room  to  live.  Now  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  County 
.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  representatives  of  the 
1  here  to-night.  (A  voice:  yes,  the  Chairman.)  Then,  I  shall 
the  more  willingly  what  1  desire  to  sav,  in  thftir  presence 
than  in  their  absence.  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
itly  pick  holes  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  constantly  find 
ith  them.  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  it 
ed ;  I  believe  they  are  carrying  out  a  great  work  amid  tremen- 
lificulties,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  and  the  encourage- 
•f  the  citizens  of  London.  What  is  the  real  difficulty  that  the 
il  has  ?    What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  finding  space  in  this 
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crowded  Metropolis  ?    It  is  almost  wholly  built  o?er,  and  what  open 

spaces  there  are  ought  not  to  be  built  over,  they  ought  to  be  left  as 

lungs  for  this  great  city.     It  is  not  possible  to  find  space  in  this 

crowded  Metropolis  for  the  poor  who  inhabit  it.    Then  what  foUows 

from   that?      ^'ou  must  go  out-side.     That  is  exactly  what  the 

Government  Bill  proposes  to  give  the  Council  power  to  do.    I  say 

that  therein  it  meets  an  urgent  and  clamant  need,  whilst  it  shuts  the 

door  to  nothing  else.    I  heard  in  the  House  last  night — I  hear  a 

great  deal  there  that  one  is  bound  to  hear,  and  I  suppose  is  bound 

to  pay  the  respect  to  that  it  deserves — I  heard  lawyers  declare  that 

the  Council  had  that  power  already.   Well,  all  I  know,  and  I  happen 

to  know  it  officially,  is  that  the  Council  does  not  think  it  has  that 

power.    I  do  not  believe  they  have,  and  what  this  Bill  proposes  to  do 

is  not  to  settle  this  question — it  will  take  many  bills  to  settle  it 

and  it  will  have  to  be  settled  in  many  ways ; — what  the  Bill  proposes 

to  do  is  to  give  the  Local  Authority  in  this  and  every  other  great 

city  where  there  is  no  room  within  their  own  area,  to  go  outside  that 

area  and  purchase  land  compulsorily,  and  so  let  the  people  have  a 

chance  oE  breathing  fresh  air,  and  have  air  space  to  live  in.    Xow, 

we  might  call  that  a  simple  matter — you  may  call  that  touching  the 

fringe  of  the  question  if  you  like ;  I  say  it  removes  a  great  difficulty,  a 

p^reat  oversight  in  legislation  of  the  past  and  supplies  an  urgent  want. 

It  does  not  shut  the  door  to  anything  else.   But  I  should  like  to  refer 

to  another  part  of  this  question,  if  you  will  bear  with  me.     It  is  an 

entirely  different  part.     It  refers  to  the  clearing  of  great  insanitary 

areas  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  workmen's  dwellings.     Now  there 

is  plenty  of  legislation  on  the  Statute  Book  to  enable  the  Local 

Authority  to  do  that.    It  is  not  want  of  legislation.    There  is  plenty 

of  it.    As  we  say  in  Ireland — because  I  never  forget  that  I  am  an 

Irishman — we  have  Acts  of  Parliament  galore.    What  stands  in  the 

way  ?     Why  the  cost  stands  in  the  way.     It  is  the  cost  of  clearing 

those  areas   which  stands  in  the  way.     How  can  you  pay  those 

enormous  sums  for  compensation,  and  then  build  your  houses  and  let 

those  houses  at  a  rent  which  the  working  men  can  pay  ?    It  cannot 

be  done,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  on  commercial  principles,  it  never 

will  be  done  on  the  principle  of  philanthropy.     Well,  now,  how  is 

that  to  be  met  ?     In  my  opinion  when  it  is  dealt  with  it  \i'ill  have  to 

be  met  by  an  entire  change  of  procedure.     Mr.  Chamberlain  said, 

when  he  was  examined  before  the  Commission  in  1884,  I  think, 

that  they   had   acquired   a  great   area  in    Birmingham,  and  that 

the   Corporation   of  Birmingham    had    spent    .£500,000    more    in 

compensation  than  they  ought  to  done.      That  is  a  tremendous 

handicap  to  a  local  authority.    That  has  to  come  out  of  the  rates ; 

and  of  course,  it  discoumges,  and  it  frightens  the  ratepayer  and  work 

is  (arrested.     But  Mr.  Chamberlain  added  another  tning,  and  it  is 

this — it  ii  still  more  important — he  said  he  never  could  understand 

how  it  came  about  that  these  gigantic  sums  were  given  to  owners 

of  slum  property :  that  had  he  had  to  draw  the  Act  of  Parliament 

which  regulated  the  same,  he  coidd  not  have  drawn  it  in  clearer 

or  more  explicit  language,  and  yet  the  arbitrators  gave  these  large 
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Well,  now,  1  say  that  that  difficulty  can  only  be  met,  in 
nion,  when  the  question  comes  to  be  dealt  with,  by  an  entire 
of  procedure.  Now,  my  last  point — because  1  do  not  wish 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  company — ^it  is  being  pressed 
le  State  Department  which  sanctions  the  advances  ought 
nd  the  term  of  the  loan.  I  find  that  is  exceedingly  popular. 
'  all  willing  to  make  those  people  who  are  to  come  a  hundred 
ence  pay  for  us.  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  business.  The  people 
?  to  come  after  us  in  seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years,  will 
eir  own  responsibilities  to  meet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely 
;onomy  that  we  should  make  the  ratepayers  of  to-day  reckless 
ravagant,  because  he  knows  that  he  has  to  pay  very  little,  and 
sterity  has  to  pay  a  great  deal.  I  think  there  are  two  sides  to 
3stion.  Something  may  be  said  for  giving  a  longer  period  for 
an  is  given  now.  But  1  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
,  wi^se,  or  expedient  to  extend  the  period  for  mere  building 
But,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  said  on  this  point,  and  a 
eal  will  be  said,  in  Parliament,  before  this  question  is  settled, 
an  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  and  Parliament  are  in  earnest 
lis  question,  and  if  the  country  and  Parliament  are  in  earnest 
nd  means  will  be  found  to  meet  the  difficulty.  This  Parliament 
:ically  moribund ;  the  House  of  Lords,  of  course,  goes  on  for 
hat  is  an  immense  advantage.  A  iriend  of  mine,  an  Irish 
r  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  the  other  day  while  we 
iscussing  the  question  of  the  attempt  to  throttle  discussion  at 
meetings,  and  some  of  his  own  friends  were  protesting  very 
against  it — he  is  an  Irish  Nationalist  and  a  very  good  fellow 
bope  there  is  no  proposal  to  put  down  opposition  at  election 
gs  ;  for  if  that  is  done,  half  the  joy  of  my  life  will  be  gone " 
:er)  I  may  mention  that  he  is  generally  followed  about 
x)p  of  Lancers  or  police.  But  although  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  respect,  I  do  not  know  that 
Id  care  to   give   up  the  privilege  of  now  and  again  coming 

0  the  people  and  receiving  the  mandate  of  the  people  on 
^at  issues  that  have  to  be  fought  out  in  Parliament.  But 
•erfectly  certain  of  this,  when  the  general  election  comes  and  it 

1  now  be  far  off,  this  question  of  how  to  house  the  people, 
^r  it  is  to  be  done  by  public  or  private  enterprize,  or  whether 
>  be  done  by  municipal  enterprize  ;  this  question  will  be  one  of 
eat  issues  upon  which  that  election  will  be  fought.  I  hope 
Tient  will  come  back  to  Westminster  with  a  mandate  far  above 
.rty  questions  and  our  party  feelings  ;  and  that  Parliament  will 
reed.  I  do  not  think  it  will  require  much  coercing,  to  find  a 
ut  of  this  enormous  and  pressing  difficulty.      Q-entlemen,   I 

you  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  drinking  the 
of  that  Assembly  (cheers). 

I  BoTAL  Highness  The  Duke  of  Cambbidge:  I  must  ask 
)ur  indulgence  in  the  toast  I  am  going  to  move  now,  because  I 
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feel  that  there  are  so  many  around  me  here  who  are  much  more  con- 
versant with  the  special  duties  and  requirements  of  this  Institution 
that  the  toast  would  really  he  in  much  better  hands  with  them  than 
with  me.  I  can  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner  allude  to  the  objecU 
which  we  are  assembled  here  to-night  to  promote,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Institution  which  has  done  such  good  work.  The  Sauitarj 
Institute  has  now  been  in  existence  for,  I  think,  about  twenty-four 
years,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  gone,  alas,  the  late  Sir 
Douglas  Galton,  m  as  one  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bringing 
this  body  together  for  the  fir^jt  time  in  order  to  promote  the  objectu 
we  have  in  view.  When  I  look  at  the  figures,  with  reference  to  the 
progress  of  your  work,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  wonderful 
now  much  has  been  done  in  that  short  period  to  which  I  allude.  It 
was  essential  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  i$?iorant 
state  in  which  the  public  were  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have 
made  great  progress — there  is  some  progress  which  I  do  not  always 
appreciate — but  this  is  a  progress  which  we  must  all  appreciate,  and 
no  one  will  appreciate  it  niore  than  I  do.  Public  health  is  one  of 
those  things  which  it  is  most  important  to  preserve.  Now-ardays 
large  populations  are  congregated  in  cities  and  towns,  and  even  in  the 
country  itself  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  sauitary  matters.  For- 
merly no  one  thought  of  these  matters  as  very  essential ;  drainage, 
sewage,  and  sanitation  generally,  were  looked  upon  as  quite  a  second- 
ary consideration.  Xow  these  things  have  become  matters  of  primary 
importance  throughout  the  Empire  generally,  and  therefore,  knowing 
as  we  do  how  essential  these  matters  are  to  the  general  well-being, 
we  can  all  be  very  glad  that  such  great  progress  can  be  made.  That 
progress  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  this  Institution.  Its  members 
and  associates  number  2,400,  and  the  income  last  year  was  X6,218, 
and  you  have  a  capital  of  £11,000.  It  held  in  the  year  1899,  371 
meetings,  which  were  attended  by  9,364  people,  besides  the  45,500 
who  visited  the  Parkes  Museum  and  Exhibition.  Those  figures  show 
how  general  interest  in  the  subjects  you  promote  is  augmented,  and 
the  more  it  increases  the  better  it  is  for  the  public  at  large.  Tou 
know  that  the  public  has  become  very  advanced,  and  things  w^hich  a 
few  years  ago  were  never  contemplated,  and  never  thought  of,  hare 
really  become  household  matters  with  them.  Especially  is  there  one 
great  difficulty  which  we  are  feeling  at  the  present  time.  The  popu- 
lation has  increased  so  largely,  and  the  requirements  of  people  in 
towns  have  been  so  much  enhanced,  that  it  has  become  a  difficult  matter 
to  house  them.  The  question  is  how  is  that  problem  to  be  solved  ? 
Well,  I  think  that  institutions  like  this  can  assist  in  such  a  work  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  evils  which  exist,  and  by  suggesting  prac- 
tical remedies.  This  is  a  work  the  Institution  can  well  take  up,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  doing  so,  for  it  is  well  within  the  scope  of  its 
objects,  which  are  to  give  health,  and  with  health  happiness  to  those 
who  have  not  the  power  to  do  much  for  themselves.  It  is  for  insti- 
tutions such  as  this  to  come  and  assist  the  feeblest  section  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  Government  and  the  Local 
Government  in  carrying  out  those  views  and  wishes  which  the  Insti- 
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lias  chiefly  at  heart.  There  can  be  no  question  that  with  the 
I  of  intelleet,  with  the  extension  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
the  enormous  addition  to  the  population,  which  is  continually 
on  around  us,  unless  you  have  some  authoritative  element  to 
ce  some  general  principles  for  the  public  requirements  we 
I  be  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  the  country  would 
V  suffer.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  medical  and  other  pro- 
is  are  all  having  that  feeling  strongly  impressed  on  their 
,  and  they  agree,  I  hope,  with  the  views  I  entertain  that  such 
g  element  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  and  assisted 
■ry  way  in  our  power.  By  promoting  knowledge  upon  these 
tii  we  must  be  treading  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  rresident 

Institute  1  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
ubject  to  your  special  attention.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
ing  such  as  this  will  do  whatever  it  can  to  promote  the  useful- 
>f  the  Institution,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  produce  the  results 
lost  of  you  gentlemen  surrounding  me  are  desirous  of  obtaining. 
I  I  sit  down  I  am  desired  to  make  known  to  you  that,  with  a 
.  view  to  advancing  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
tg  of  the  working  classes,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 

presents  so  much  difficulty  in  London  and  every  large  town, 
luncil  of  the  Institute  have  arranged  to  hold  a  Conference  on 
bject  in  July  next,  and  in  connection  with  that  meeting  an 
tion  of  Models  of  various  kinds  of  Dwellings  will  take  place. 

have  been  asked  to  give  this  notice,  and  I  do  so  with  pleasure, 
e  I  think  the  object  is  one  which  is  well  worthy  of  support  and 
eration.  Your  Annual  Congress  this  year  has  been  postponed, 
is  Housing  Conference,  I  understand,  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
8  place,  and  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  those  who  take 
erest  in  the  Institution,  but  to  those  outside  who  are  parti- 
'  interested  in  that  problem  which  will  then  be  considered. 

you.  Gentlemen,  the  toast,  '*  Prosperity  to  The  Sanitary  Insti- 

and  I  have  to  couple  with  it  the  name  of  Prof.  Corfield, 
8  at  my  left,  and  who,  I  haNe  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to 
lore  largely  with  the  subject  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  on 
ccasion. 

f.  Corfield  referred  to  the  illness  of  the  Chairman  of  Council, 
aw,  which  he  much  regretted  had  prevented  his  being  present 
vening ;  in  taking  his  place  in  responding  for  the  Institute  he 
not  plead  that  he  knew  little  about  the  Institute,  as  he  bad 
.  member  for  about  24  years.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Institute 
d  we  used  to  hold  our  meetings  in  some  small  room,  I  might 
:  call  it  a  cupboard,  at  the  top  of  a  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
oom  was  reached  by  a  dark  and  very  narrow  dangerous  staircase, 
though  it  is  many  years  since  I  used  to  mount  that  staircase  to 
I  the  Council  meetings  of  the  Institute,  I  remember  to  this  day 
mger  and  difficulty  of  the  operation.  Well,  now  we  have  ad- 
1  considerably  beyond  that ;  it  is  true  we*  have  not  yet  got  a 
tic  staircase — but  at  any  rate  we  have  a  safe  one  when  we  have  to 
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get  to  our  Council  room.  We  have  a  good  museum,  and  we  have  a  very 
good  house,  and  we  are  altogether,  as  your  Koyal  Highness  has  told 
us,  in  a  comparatively,  if  not  in  a  very,  flourishing  condition.    The 
object  of  our  Institute  is,  as  you  know,  the  dissemination  of  Mnitary 
knowledge.    With  regard  to  the  work  that  our  Institute  and  its  com- 
mittees have  to  do,  I  am  informed  that  during  last  year  there  were 
no  less  than  148  meetings  of  the  Council  and  the  committees.    That 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.     The  Presi- 
dents of  the  Sanitary  Institute  and  the  Farkes  Museum  have  been 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany — the  Duchess  of  Albany 
having  been  our  Patron  for  many  year^ — the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  still  our  President.    Our 
Institute  accomplishes  its  objects  by  maintaining  in  the  iirst  place 
a  permanent  museum  of  sanitary  appliances  which  is  largely  used  by 
the  public,  and  by  the  professors  of  classes  from  other  teaching 
institutions.     I  may  say  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  our  Chairman 
this  evening.  His  Bojal  Highness,  for  the  fact  that  that  museum 
is  still  there,  and  is  still  in  our  possession.     By  holding  lectures, 
demonstrations,   etc.,   for  students,  followed  by  examinations  for 
sanitary  inspectors,  inspectors  of  meat  and  other  officers  of  sanitary 
authorities,    examinations    in    practical    sanitary    science,    and   in 
practical  hygiene  for  school  teachers,  we  are  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  objects  we  have  at  heart.      Two  of  these  examinations  have 
been  founded  this  year,  namely  the  examination  for  Inspectors  of 
Meat  and  other  Foods  ;  and  the  examination  in  Practical  Hygiene  for 
School  Teachers.     I  may  also  state  that  these  examinations  are  not 
merely  conducted  in  London  but  in  provincial  centres  throughout  the 
kingdom.     I  may  add  that  we  have  gone  still  further  this  year,  and 
have  now  arranged  for  an  examination  in  Sydney.    Then  in  the  third 
place  the  Institute  has  improved  its  opportunities  for  discussions  on 
matters  affecting  the  public  health,  and  you  know  how  many  impor- 
tant questions  have  been  discussed  at  the  various  meetings  which 
have  been  held.     We  maintain  a  sanitary  library  and  reading-room. 
We  publish  a  journal  quarterly  containing  reports  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  meetings  and  of  the  discussions  which  take  place.   This  journal, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan 
of  publishing  transactions  once  a  year.    At  the  end  of  the  year  a  great 
many  of  these  transactions  have  become,  so  to  speak,  stale,  and  nobody 
is  willing  to  read  through  a  great  book,  but  our  present  plan  of  pub- 
lishing a  journal  quarterly  answers  admirably.    By  carrying  out  special 
investigations  and  experiments  in  sanitary  matters  we  also  support  our 
work,  and  you  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  investigations  and  experiments  which  were  carried  out  by 
our  late  friend  and  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Kogers  Field,  whose 
recent  loss  we  so  much  deplore ;  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Council  is  making  arrangements  for  having  the  results  of  that 
enormous  series  of  experiments  tabulated  and  published  in  a  form 
which  will  be  useful  to  sanitarians.     Lastly,  our  Institute,  by  hold- 
ing congresses  and  exhibitions  in  sanitary  matters  periodically  in 
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ncial  towns,  endearours  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  sanitation, 
congress  held  last  year  at  Soutnampton,  under  the  presidency  of 
V^illiam  Preece,  was  perhaps  the  most  sueoessful  one  we  have- 
bald.  In  all  this  our  permanent  staff  hare  a  great  work  to  per- 
and  I  must  not  sit  down  without  referring  specially  to  our 
ent  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  whose  admirable  work 
Jl  know  and  appreciate  highly.  I  must  also  refer  to  the  work 
r.  Thompson,  who  has  been  with  us  for  20  years,  but  who  is 
bunately  ill  at  the  present  time.  Such  then  has  been  the  work 
)  Institute,  and  I  will  only  mention  one  other  thing  in  con- 
n  with  the  problem  of  the  working  classes.  I  may  remind  you 
:he  Council  has  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Housing  of  the 
ing  Glasses  Bill  now  before  Parliament.  This  year  in  another 
pe  have  taken  a  new  departure  altogether.  We  have  been  in- 
as  we  have  no  congress  in  England,  by  the  Soci^te  Frangaise 
iene  to  hold  a  series  of  conferences  in  Paris,  during  the 
tion.  It  is  arranged  for  these  conferences  to  be  held  on  the 
th,  and  9th  of  August  next,  and  we  have  selected  those  three 
because  they  are  the  three  days  immediately  preceding:  the 
.g  of  the  Intemational  Gongre  J  of  Hygiene  i^d  Demog^phy, 
you  will  remember  was  held  in  London  in  1891,  and  which 
lis  year  be  held  in  Paris  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  August, 
now  a  still  more  pleasing  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
toast,  which,  although  it  is  not  formally  on  the  list,  must  be 
minds  of  you  all.  It  is  my  duty,  and  I  perform  the  task  with 
pleasure,  to  propose  the  health  of  our  President,  His  Eoyal 
ess  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  is  our  Chairman  this  evening. 
)uke  of  Cambridge,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  been  a  mem- 
the  Institute  and  the  Parkes  Museum  for  nearly  20  years. 
,s  Vice-President  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  and  he  rendered  a 
important  and  si^al  support  in  a  way  which  most  of  you 
nothing  about.  The  Parkes  Museum  was  on  the  verge  of 
iptcy,  and  it  would  have  had  to  be  dissolved  or  broken  up. 
)uglas  Galton,  who  was  then  our  Chairman,  wrote  a  letter  to 
i?imes,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Parkes  Museum, 
lowed  how  important  it  was  that  the  public  should  support  it, 
3  asked  for  that  support.  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
idge,  on  seeing  this  letter  wrote  of  his  own  free  will  and  spon- 
sly  to  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  asking  if  he  could  do  anything 
^  Parkes  Museum.  Sir  Douglas  saw  the  Duke  in  reply,  and 
suit  was  that  a  meeting  which  you  may  remember — an  im- 
t  meeting— was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  at  \rhich  His 
Highness  was  present,  and  made  a  strong  and  eloquent  speech 
our  of  the  objects  of  the  gathering.  I  can  say  without  fear 
tradiction  it  was  due  to  the  ready  and  generous  help  of  His 
Highness  at  that  time,  help  given  without  being  asked  for  or 
it  his  being  approached  by  anyone,  that  the  Parkes  Museum 
ists  as  an  important  educational  centre.  It  is,  in  fact,  I  believe, 
ily  institution  of  this  kind  in  London.  His  Eoyal  Highness 
en  our  President  for  several  years^  and  in  that  position  has 
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attended  our  meetiiigB  and  a  congress  at  Newcastle-on-Tjne,  and  he 
has  been  {irosent  at  wmnj  of  its  smaller  gatherings.  Yea  will  all 
agree,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  has  been  our  friend  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  in  fact  nearly  20  years  in  all,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  what  he  has  done  for  us.  We  hope  to  see  him  here,  and  to  know 
that  he  is  our  friend  stiU,  for  many  years  to  come.     I  give  yen  the  j 

health  of  His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  President  of  | 

the  Sanitaiy  Institute,  and  our  Chairman  this  evening.  ; 

His  Botax  Highhsbb  Ths  Dukb  of  Caubbidqe,  President  of  the         ; 
Institute,  said :  Professor  Corfield  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  venr 
heartily  for  the  oompUment  you  have  paid  me,  all  the  more  so  as  I  i 

know  I  am  a  very  poor  Chairman  on  an  occasion  when  the  Chairman 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what  he  ought  to  talk  about  than 
I  have  proved  to  you  that  I  do.  But  I  trust  that  I  was  not  very 
wrong  when  I  undertook  this  duty  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  the 
late  ^  Douglas  Galton,  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  I  onlj 
hope  that  I  may  still  live  to  be  of  some  use,  though  at  my  time  of 
life  I  cannot  look  forward  to  very  much  of  that.  I  think  you  will 
admit  so  &r  that  as  I  am  over  eighty  I  have  done  pretty  well.  All 
the  more  so  as  I  have  not  led  a  very  idle  life.  When  you  come 
to  think  that  I  was  for  nearly  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  arm?,  1 
think  you  will  admit  that  it  was  not  a  very  easy  task  to  always  carrjr 
out  the  work  which  was  placed  upon  me.  One  thing  I  am  satisfied 
with,  and  that  is  on  looking  at  what  is  going  on  around  me,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  army  is  quite  as  fine  now  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our  time 
or  even  before  that  time.  I  venture  to  hope  that  that  spirit  has 
been  inspired  by  those  principles  which  I  always  advocated  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  service.  Many  other  good 
things  have  been  done,  and  I  see  with  pleasure  that  the  medical 
service  under  my  friend.  Dr.  Jameson,  has  been  very  well  carried  out 
in  this  great  war.  I  saw  Sir  William  McCormack  two  days  ago,  and 
had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  him.  I  never  was  more 
pleased  to  hear,  and  also  from  Dr.  Treves,  who  went  with  him  to 
Natal,  that  they  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  assist  in  consul- 
tations and  in  special  duties  of  their  own,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
medical  arrangements  of  the  army  were  really  due  to  the  department 
of  the  State  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Director-General  who 
has  addressed  us  so  eloquently  to-night.  I  think  it  only  right  that  I 
should  tell  you  this,  because  1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  medical  arrangements  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  medical  officers,  and  highly  advantageous  to 
the  service  with  which  they  are  specially  connected.  I  thank  you 
for  the  high  compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  drinking  my  health,  and 
I  hope  that  I  may  still  be  spared,  perhaps  for  another  year  or  two,  to 
help  you  in  your  work.  At  all  events  I  have  done  my  best ;  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  to  this  Institution ;  and  I  thank  you  again  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast  of  my  health,  and 
to  say  how  fully  I  appreciate  it. 
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Appearing  in  tbe  cliief  Brittsli  and  Foreign  Journals  and  Transactions. 

stracts  of  Titles  clcussi/ied  in  this  List  under  the  following 

headings : — 

Science  in  Relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Hygiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Building  Materials,  Ck)nstraetion,  and  Machinery. 

Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  RefUse  Disposal. 

Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 


Bnce  in  relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

L.LT,  A.  Ueber  Immunitat  gegen  Malariainfektion.  Cent 
',  Bakt.y  Farasit.y  u.  InfeklkmkhU     Bd.  XXVII.,  p.  107. 

mmunity  cannot  be  artificially  produced  <ather  by  the  serum  or 
mic  juices  of  immune  animals,  nor  by  the  juices  of  mosquitos, 
only  by  careful  administration  of  euchinin  or  methylene  blue. 

vVRIS-Demel,  a.  Ueber  das  verschiedene  Verhalten  einiger 
likroorganismen  in  einem  gefarbten  Niihrmittel.  Cent  /. 
iokt,^  Parasit.^  u.  Infektkrnkht.     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  530. 

ulture  medium  stained  with  litmus ;  observation  of  the  changes 
ndnig  growth  of  the  bacteria ;  possible  application  of  the  method 
lie  identification  of  bacteria  (ex.  gr.  distinction  of  b.  coli  from  b. 
losus). 

» 

iCORXOTTi,  E.  Ueber  die  Hliufigkeit  der  pathogenen  Mik- 
>organismen  in  der  Luft.  Cent.f  Dakt,y  Parasit.^  t*.  Infek- 
rnkhL     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  493. 

act«rioscopic  examination  of  the  nir  in  various  rooms  in  public 
private  houses  and  institutions.  Thp  dirtier  the  rooms  the  more 
1  were  pathogenic  organisms  found.  The  order  of  frequency  was : 
hylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus, 
erium  coli,  Fraenkels  dipldcoccus. 

.li«Valerio,  Bruno.  Les  puces  des  rats  et  des  souris, 
ment-elles  nn  role  important  dans  la  transmission  de  la 
^ste  bubonique  k  Thomme?  Cent,  /.  Bakt,^  Parasit,^  w. 
ufekiknJchU     Bd.  XXVIL,  p.  1. 

riticism  of  Simond's  paper  (Annates  de  VInstitut  Pasteur).  The 
ies  of  fieas  infesting  the  rat  and  mouse  are  distinct  from  pulex 
nnn  oF  mnn. 
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Hankin,  £.  H.  Oil  the  detection  of  the  bacillus  typhi  ab- 
dominalis  in  water  and  other  substances.  Cent  f.  Bakt^ 
Paradt.^  u.  InfektkmkhU     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  554. 

The  use  of  agar-agar  stained  with  litmus  for  the  identification  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus.  Observations  on  the  relation  of  the  recognition 
of  the  bacillus  in  water-suppUes  to  the  incidence  of  typhoid  feyer, 
and  on  Tariations  in  the  yirulence  of  the  bacillus. 

Koch,  El  &  Fuohs,  G.  Ueber  den  antibakteriellen  Wert 
des  Acrolein.  CenU  /.  BakU^  ParasiL,  tu  InfdcikmkhL  Bd. 
XXVI.,  p.  560. 

Acrolein  is  superior  to  formaldehyde  as  a  disinfectant  in  solution 
(bacteriological  experiments). 

KoRN,  Dr.  Otto.  Tuber  Kel  bacillenbetunde  in  der  Markt- 
butter.     Arch.  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXXVL,  Heft  1,  1899,  p.  57. 

Detection  of  tubercle  baicilli  in  market  butter. 

KuBLER,  Dr.,  and  Neufeld,  Dr.  F.  The  Discovery  of  the 
Typhoid  Fever  Bacillus  in  Well  Water.  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers j  Vol.  C XXXVII., 
Part  III.,  1898-99,  p.  457. 

Mankowski,  a.  (1.)  Ein  Verfahren  zum  schnelleu  und 
leichten  Unterscheiden  von  Kulturen  des  Typhusbacillus 
vom  Bacterium  coli.  (2.)  Ein  neues  Nahi*substrat  zur 
Isolierung  von  Typhusbacillen  und  des  Bacterium  coli 
communis.  Cent.  f.  Bakt.^  Parasit,^  u.  InfektkmkhL  Bd. 
XXVII.,  pp.  21,  23. 

(1.)  Use  of  stained  culture  medium,  or  of  a  drop  of  the  stain  on 
the  culture  to  distinguish  the  two  organisms  when  growing.  (2.) 
Use  of  a  decoction  of  mushrooms  (with  agar  and  peptone) ;  b.  coli 
grows  more  quickly  and  presents  a  different  appearance. 

Matzuschita,  Teisi.  Ueber  die  Wachstumsunterschiede  des 
Bacillus  der  Hiihnertuberkulose  u.  der  menschlichen  T.  auf 
pflanz.,  Gelatine  und  Agarnahrboden.  Cent.f.  BakU^  ParasiL^ 
u.  Infektionskmkht.     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  125. 

Experiments  with  potato,  carrot,  rice,  and  various  mixtures  (gly- 
cerine, bouillon,  milk,)  with  gelatine  and  agar.  The  cultivations  of 
bacillus  of  mammalian  tuberculosis  differ  from  those  of  the  bacillus 
of  avian  t.  in  appearance,  grow  more  slowly  and  are  less  luxuriant. 
The  avain  bacillus  grows  better  than  the  mammalian  on  unfavourable 
media. 
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NDEZ,  Julio.  Das  Serum  gegen  den  Milzbrand.  Cent.  /. 
iakLj  Farasit^  u.  Infektkrnkht,     BJ.  XXVI.,  p.  599. 

therapeutic  "  serum "  made  in  the  Antitoxin  Laboratorj  at 
nos  Aires.    Pavourable  results  in  man,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

;hael!s,  Dr.  G.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnls  der  thermophilen 
acterien.  Arch.f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXXVL,  Heft  3, 1899,  p.  285. 

a  our  knowledge  of  the  thermophilic  bacteria. 

oiAN,  Leonard,  B.So.,  F.I.C.  The  Relation  between  the 
pecific  Gravity,  fat  and  solids — non-fat  in  milks.  The 
nalysty  March,  1900,  p.  67. 

itic'i^es  the  formulsB  which  haye  at  various  times  baen  devised  to 
ess  the  relation  between  the  specific  gravity,  fat  and  solids — 
fat  in  milk,  and  suggesting  a  new  formula  based  on  the  results 
le  analysis  of  137  samples. 

iMAN,  Leonard,  B.Sc.,  Jones,  E.  W.  T.,  Matthews,  C.  G., 
I.e.,  and  Parker,  A-  Hyde.  Papers  dealing  witli  tlie 
bject  of  the  Analysis  of  Treacle  and  Golden  Syrup.  Tlie 
nalysL     April,  1900,  pp.  85-94. 

HL,  E.     The  Germs  present  in  the  Sub-soil  Water  of  tlie 
3utral  Rhenish  Plain.    Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution 
'  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXIX.,  Part  L,  1899-1900, 
423. 

WYSSOTZKI,  W.  (KiEw).  Myxomyceten,  resp.  Plasmodio- 
lora  Brassicae  Woron.  als  Erzeuger  der  Geschwulste  bei 
leren.  Cent,  f,  Bakt,,  ParasiL^  u.  Infektkrnkht,  Bd. 
XVIL,  p.  97. 

oculation  of  portions  of  cabbage  containing  the  parasite  mentioned 
ices,  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  tumours  resembling  in  structure 
»ma,  or  '^  endothelioma,"  or  granuloma.  Frohferation  of  nuclei 
'ved.    (Preliminary  communication). 

HERAT.  Beitrag  zur  Tuberkulinfrage.  Cent.  /.  Bakt^ 
arasit,^  u.  Infektkrnkht.     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  293. 

lemical  examination  of  tuberculin  TO  &  TB  which  are  stated  to 
iin  no  proteid  but  only  an  alkaline  succinate. 

L\,  Robert.  Die  geographische  Verbreitung  des  Krebses 
T  Erde.  Cent  f  Bakt.y  Parasit,^  u.  Infektkrnkht.  Bd. 
:XVL,  p.  593. 

ap  of  the  world  to  show  the  parts  in  which  cancer  is  frequent, 
or  unknown.  Chiefly  of  value  as  indicating  the.  need  for  more 
)lete  information. 
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BucHMER.  H.,  Meole,  L.,  and  Rapp,  R.  Zur  Kenntnis  der 
Luftinfection.  Arck  f.  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXXVL,  Heft  3, 1899, 
p.  235. 

On  our  knowledge  of  air-infection. 

Celli,  a.,  and  del  Pino,  G.  Beitrage  zur  Erkenntnis  der 
Malaria-epidemiologie  vom  neuesten  atiologischen  Stand- 
punkte  aus.  Cent  /.  Bakt.^  Parasity  u  InfektkrnkhU 
Bd.  XXVI.     p.  481. 

The  cycle  of  malaria  in  the  Roman  Campagna  in  relation  to  the 
mosquito. 

Gabritschewskt,  a.  Ueber  prophylaktische  Massnahmen  in 
Kampfe  gegen  die  diphtherie.  Cent.  /.  BakL^  Parasit,^  u. 
In/ektkrnkht.     Bd.  XXVI.,  p.  491. 

Statistics  for  Russia,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg,  showing 
diminution  in  tbe  mortality  from  dipbtheria  since  the  application  of 
modem  methods  of  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

NussBAUM,  H.  C.  The  Effect  of  Atmospheric  Moisture  upon 
the  health  of  those  situated  in  confined  spaces.  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  EngineerSy  Vol.  CXXXIX., 
Part  I.,  1899-1900,  p.  423. 

Steinberg,  Dr.  The  Floods  of  1897  and  the  Health  of  the 
Lauban  District.  Mmufes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.    Vol.  CXXXiX.,  Part  I.,  1899-1900,  p.  422. 

WoLPERT,  Dr.  H.  Ueber  den  einfluss  der  Luftfeuchtigkeit 
auf  den  arbeitenden.  Arch.  f.  Hyg.^  Bd.  XXXVL,  Heft  2, 
1899,  p.  203. 

On  the  influence  of  air-moisture  on  those  at  work. 


Hygfiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions,  and 

Municipal  Administration. 

Henman,   William,  F.RLB.A.     Modem  Hospitals.      Ih 
Buildery  17th  March,  1900,  p.  256. 

A  lecture  at  Carpenters'  Hall  upon  details  of  Planning  and  Con- 
struction. 
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SLL,  A.  Saxon,  F.RLB,A.  New  Infirmary,  Willesden. 
"Ad  Builder,  2l8t  April,  1900,  p.  402. 

description  of  the  building,  with  plan  and  general  view. 

lSHILL,  Thomas,  F.R.LB.A.  Working-Class  Dwellings  in 
►locks  illustrated  by  Plans.  The  Burner,  17th  February, 
000,  p.  155. 

JiLDER,"  Editor  op  the.  Description  of  Boundary  Street 
*uildings,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Plan  of  the  Estate.  Tlie 
hdlder,  10th  March,  1900,  p.  236. 

s'EYMAN,  John,  R.S.A. ;  Spalding,  Henry,  F.R.I.B.A. ; 
V^vLLis,  W.  K,  A.R.I.B.  A. ;  &  Fleming,  Owen,  A.B.I.B.A. 

L)  Working  Class  Dwellings  ;  (2)  Associated  Dwellings  and 
elf-contained  Tenements ;  (3)  JBuildings  erected  by  the  Pea- 
ody  Trust ;  (4)  Rebuilding  of  the  Boundary  Street  Estate 
^he  Builder,  7th  April,  1900,  p.  337. 

series  of  papers  on  artizan  dwellings  in  Britain  and  discussion 
1  them,  held  at  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

:ming,  Owen,  A.R.LB.A.,  F.R.StatSoc.,  and  one  of  the 
.ssistant  Architects  to  the  L.C.C.  The  Rebuilding  of  the 
oundary  Street  Estate.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architects,  7th  April,  1900,  p.  264. 

SEYM  AN,  John,  R.S.A.  Effects  of  Injudicious  Legislation 
I  connection  with  Working-Class  Dwellings.  Journal  of  the 
loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  7th  April,  1900,  p.  249. 

XDiNG,  Henry,  F.R.I,B. A.  Block  Dwellings :  the  associa- 
3d  and  self-contained  systems.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
ite  of  British  ArckUecU,  7th  April,  1900,  p.  253. 

LLis,  W.  E.,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  Later  Peabody  Building. 
ournal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  BAtish  Architects,  7  th  April, 
900,  p.  260. 

iDER,  H.  C.  Some  Essentials  to  Health.  The  Builder, 
6th  May,  1900,  p.  510. 

:>me  ideas  showing  how  architects  can  exercise  their  influence  to 
re  healthy  buildings  and  surroundings. 

LEY,  G.  W.  The  Law  relating  to  Sanitary  Conveniences. 
''he  Journal  of  State  Medicine,  April,  1900,  p.  247. 

ufficiently  indicated  by  title. 
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Havell,  C.  G.,  M,D.  Some  Aspects  of  Rural  Sanitation. 
Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  En- 
gineers^Yol  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  186. 

MouLTON,  J.  Fletcher,  Q.C,  M.P.,  F.RS. ;  Matthews,  J. 
Douglas,  F.RI.B.A.  ;  Pite,  Beresforo,  F.RI.B.A.  Re- 
form in  the  Law  of  Ancient  Lights.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  24th  March,  1900,  p.  209. 

1.  To  show  the  lines  upon  which  legislation  should  go  in  order  to 
diminish  the  inconyenienoe  arising  from  the  existing  rules  as  to 
rights  of  light. 

2.  To  point  out  difficulties  which  architects  hare  to  experience  in 
erecting  buildings  dominated  by  ancient  lights. 

3.  Suggestions  for  reform  without  recourse  to  legislation. 

**  Builder,"  Editor  of  the.  Two  Theatre  Fires  and  their 
Lessons.     The  Builder,  24th  March,  1900,  p.  285. 

Description  of  sites  and  causes  of  the  fires  at  Grand  Theatre^ 
Islington,  and  at  the  Comcdie  Fran^aise  at  Paris. 

Hedges,  Killikgworth,  M.InstC.K  The  Protection  of 
Public  Buildings  from  Lightning.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  28th  April,  1900,  p.  285. 

Description  of  methods  adopted  in  yarious  countries. 


Buildingr  Materials,  Construction  and  Machinery. 

Caws,  Frank,  F.R.T.B.A.     Concrete  Floors.    Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  A  rchitects,  10th  March,  1900,  p.  189. 

Methods  of  constructing  fire-proof  concrete  floors  in  the  North  of 
England. 


Water  Supply,  Seweragre,  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

Abba,  Dr.  F. ;  Orlandi,  Dr.  E. ;  and  Rondelli,  Dr.  A.  The 
Filtering  Power  of  the  Soil  and  the  conveyance  of  Bacteria 
by  means  of  Subsoil  Water.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Insti- 
tution of  Civil Engineers,No\.  CXXXVIL,  Part  III.,  1898-99, 
p.  458. 
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lEOLi,  E.  Sterilising  Water  by  Ozone.  Minutes  of  Pro^ 
Unas  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Vol.  CXXXIX., 
rt  L,  1899-1900,  p.  481. 

Diy,  J.  Sterilization  of  Water  by  Ozone.  Minutes  of 
)ceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Yo\,  CXXXIX., 
•t  I.,  1899-1900,  p.  480. 

ER,  H.  A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Restoration  of  the  Cork  Mu- 
ipal  Boildings  and  Description  of  Waterworks.  Transact 
IS  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Eugineers, 
1.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  11. 

■ET,  Matthew  Wilson,  MJnst.CE.  The  Use  of  Fil- 
i?d  Flood-water.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Insfitution  of 
il Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXVIII.,  Part  IV.,  1898-99,  p.  460. 

r'HoFF,  H.  J.  Filtrationsgeschwindigkeit  und  Bakterien- 
uktion.  Cent  f  Bakt,  Parasit,  w.  Infektskrnkht  Bd. 
^"L,  p.  64. 

'  every  sand  filter  there  is  an  optimum  rate  of  filtration 
eing  the  greatest  diminution  in  the  number  of  bacteria.  Slower 
U  as  faster  filtration  yields  a  water  with  a  large  number  of 
ia. 

L,  Th.  Keimfrcies  Trinkwasser  mittels  Ozon.  Centf 
kt,y  Parasit.,  u.  Infektskrkhtn.     Bd.  XVI.,  p.  15. 

3  efEcacy  of  oasone  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  water 
ge  efiluent)  and  complete  sterilisation  under  suitable  conditions 
nking  water.  Description  of  apparatus  (Siemens  and  Halske's) 
in  the  experiments. 

:.S  John  Alfred,  M.InstC.E.  The  Waterworks  of  the 
idras  Presidency.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of 
vil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXVIL,  Part  IlL,  1898-99,  p.  2. 

r,  Prof.  Dr.  R,  and  Bruns,  Dr.  Hayo.  Zur  Hygiene  des 
assers.   ArcL  /.  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXXVL,  Heft  2, 1899,  p.  178. 

I  the  Hygiene  of  Water. 

-STLEY,  C.  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Cardiff  Water  Supply. 
^ansactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  En^ 
neers,  Vol.  XXIL,  1898-99,  p.  279. 

ascription  of  the  Works. 
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Vacheeot.  The  New  Dresden  Waterworks,  Mmutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Vol.  C  XX XIX., 
Part  L,  1899-1900,  p.  419. 

Watson,  James,  M.Inst.C.E.  A  Consideration  of  the  Rate 
per  head  per  day  of  Water  Supply  in  different  Towns,  and 
of  the  Canses  which  Increase  or  Diminish  it  in  particular 
instances.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Vol.  CXXXVIII.,  Part  IV.,  1898-99,  p.  464. 

Will,  John  Shiress,  Q.C.  Underground  Water.  The 
Builder,  17th  March,  1900,  p.  267. 

A  statement  of  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

Wilson,  C.  L.  N.,  A.M.InstC.K  Seven  years  in  the  Black 
Country.  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County' Engineers,  Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  39. 

Description  of  public  baths,  waterworks,  &c.»  at  Bilston. 

Brodie,  J.  S.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  Some  Public  Works  at  White- 
haven. Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers,  Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  250. 

Description  of  Water  and  Sewage  Works,  New  Infectious  Diseases 
Hospital,  and  other  public  works  at  Whitehaven. 

Folwell,  a.  Prescott,  M.Am.SocO.E.  Sewer  Ventilation. 
Engineering  Record,  3rd  March,  1900,  p.  201. 

Composition  of  sewer  air. — Necessity  for  Ventilation.— Summary 
of  practice  in  129  American  cities. 

Horton,  G.  S.  The  Shone  Drainage  System  and  other  Works 
of  Felixstowe.  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
tmd  County  Engineers,  Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  161. 

Lambrechtsen  van  Rfttem,  C.L.M.  The  Sewerage  and 
Flushing  Arrangements  of  Amsterdam.  Minutes  ojf  Pro- 
CMc/tfias  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engifieersy  Vol.  CXaXIX., 
Part  1.,  1899-1900,  p.  420. 

Peters.  The  Discharge  of  Heated  Waste  Water  from  Facto- 
ries into  Town  Sewers.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXVII.,  Part  111,,  1898-99, 
p.  461. 

Savaoe,  W.  H.,  AssocM.Inst.C.£.  Some  Notes  on  House 
Drainage.  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers,  Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  315. 
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C,  F.,  M.InstC.E.  Ten  Years'  Municipal  Work  in 
field.  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
ity  Engineers,  Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99,  p.  199. 

isses  sewers  and  sewage  disposal,  insanitary  areas,  baths, 
tors,  and  other  public  works. 

E,  H.  T.  The  Bacterial  treatment  of  Sewage.  Tlie 
der,  17th  February,  1900,  p.  161. 

ription  of  various  systems. 

ART,  F.  Wallis.  Principles  of  Sewage  treatment. 
Builder,  12tli  May,  1900,  p.  466. 

eating  a  special  form  of  filter  with  distributor  sections. 

HEAD,  German  Sims,  M.D.  Sewage  Sludge  Disposal 
*^atural  Agencies.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution 
:ivil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXVIII.,  Part  IV.,  1898-99, 
57. 

LL,  C.  N.,  A.M.Inst.O.E.  Combined  Refuse  Destruc- 
and  Power  Plants.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution 
inl  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXIX.,  Part  I.,  1899-1900,  p.  181. 


Heatingr,  Llgrhtingr,  and  VentUatingr. 

[NCKLE,  T.  W.    Warming  and  Ventilation.     The  Builder, 
April,  1900,  p.  396. 

r  read  before  Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. 

;ke.  Dr.  E.  Carbonic  Acid  Oas,  arising  from  the  use  of 
•oleum  Stoves.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of 
I  Engineers,Yol  CXXXIX.,  Partl,,'l899-1900,  p.  425. 

3E,  W.  S.  Modem  Practice  in  Steam  Heating  and 
tilation  (con,).      Engineering  Record,  3rd  March,  1900, 

[)5. 

3g  connections  and  details  of  construction. 

Poisoning  by  Carbonic  Oxide  Gas  from  a  Heating 
)aratus.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil 
fineers,  Vol.  CXXXVII.,  Part  III.,  1898-99,  p.  464. 
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Personal  and  Domestic  Hygflene. 

EsTOOURT,  C,  F.I.C.  Butters  from  various  countries  com- 
pared.    The  Analyst^  May,  1900,  p.  113. 

Showing  the  analysis  of  some  250  samples  of  butter  from  Ireland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Finland. 

Flick,  Carl.  Raum-desinfektionsversuche  mit  dem  Lingner'- 
schen  Desinfektionsapparate.  Cent.  f.  Bakt,^  PanuiLy  «. 
Infektskmkht     Bd.  XXVL,  p.  67. 

Experiments  with  Lingner^s  apparatus  for  the  production  of  dry 
formaldehyde  from  *' glykoformal "  (10  per  cent,  glycerine).  Eesult, 
greater  power  of  penetration,  but  bolsters  and  mattresses  were  not 
completely  disinfected  after  seyen  hours. 

Neumann,  R.  O.  Die  Bedeutung  des  Alkohols  als  Nahnmgs- 
mittel.     Arch./.  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXX VI.,  Heft.  1,  1899,  p.  1. 

On  the  importance  of  Alcohol  as  a  means  of  nutrition. 

Richmond,  H.  Droop,  F.I.C,  and  Harrison,  J.  B.  P.,  A.LC. 

Notes  on  Sour  Milk.     The  Analyst^  May,  1900,  p.  116. 

Deals  with  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
souring. 

Sachs,  Dr.  Willy.  Carbonic  Oxide  Gas  in  Dwellings. 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  Vol. 
CXXXIX.,  Part  L,  1899-1900,  p.  424. 

Schneider,  Dr.  Joham.  Zur  Desinfectionswirkung  des  Gly- 
coformals  unter  amendung  des  Linguer'schen  Apparates. 
Archf  Hyg.,  Bd.  XXX VI.,  Heft  2,  1899,  p.  127. 

On  the  disinfecting  action  of  Glycoformal  with  the  use  of  Lingner^s 
appaitfctus. 

ScHOOFS,  M.  FRAN9OI8.  Inconv^nients  des  lampes  fumivores 
hygi^niques.  La  Technologic  Sanitaire^  15th  May,  1900, 
p.  495. 

Details  of  experiments  showing  the  danger  of  formaline  disinfec- 
tion in  sick  rooms  on  account  of  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide. 

Del^pine,  Prof.  Sheiudan.  Experiments  on  Disinfection  by 
rapid  currents  of  Saturated  Steam  at  low  pressure,  and  with 
a  new  form  of  Steam  Disinfector.  The  Journal  of  State 
Medicine,  April,  1900,  p.  215. 

Sufficiently  indicated  by  title. 
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[EETINGS   HELD   APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1900. 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

Bojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.Q-.,  President, 

e  chair  at  the  Annual  Dinner,  which  was  held  at  the  Holborn 

mit  on  May  11th.     About  100  members  and  guests  were 

.     Among  those  present  were : — 

i\.  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  Bight  Hon.  Karl  of  Stamford  ;  Sir  Joseph 
rer,  K.C.S.I.;  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M. P.;  Sir  William  H. 
?ce,  K.C.B.;  Bear- Admiral  A.  A.  Fitz-Georffe,  B.N. ;  Surg.-Oeneral 
Fameson,  C.B.,  Director-General  A.M.D. ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M. P. ; 
?rman  W.  H.  Dickinson,  Chairman  L.C.C. ;  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  Presi- 
t  Boyal  Inst,  of  Brit  Architects ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  President  The 
reyora'  Institution ;  Dr.  A.  Newsbolme,  President  Society  of  Medical 
cers  of  Health;  Mr.  T.  A.  Organ,  Chairman  L.C.C.  Tech.  'Education 
;  Mr.  W.  Haydon,  Master  of  the  Butchers'  Company ;  Prof.  W.  H. 
ield.  Representing  the  Chairman  of  Council. 

port  of  the  speeches  will  be  found  on  page  338. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
I  April  to  June  the  following  Examinations  were  held : — 

Pbactical  Sanitaby  Soiekob. 

7th  &  28th,  London.  8  Candidates,  4  Certificates  granted. 
8th  „    9th,  Edinburgh.    1  „  1  „  „ 

Inspectobs  ov  NuiSAiroES. 

7th  &  28tb,  London.  71  Candidates,  38  Certificates  granted. 
8th  „    9th,  Edinburgh.  20         „  7  „  „ 

2nd  „  23rd,  Leeds.         37        „  22  „  „ 

IlfBPEGTOBB  OP   MbAT  AND  OTHBB  PoODS. 

h  &  5th,  London.     8  Candidates,  5  Certificates  granted. 

Pbactical  Hygiene  pob  School  Teachebs. 
2nd  &  23rd,  Leeds.     13  Candidates,  11  Certificates  granted. 

following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Candidates  to  whom 
ates  were  granted : — 

Projctical  Sanitary  Science, 

1900,  Apr.  28.    Fabmbb,  John  Edwin. 
1900,  Apr.  28.  .Fblgate,  Jambs. 
1900,  Apr.  28.     Pickin,  William  Henby. 
1900,  Apr.  28.    Sattndbbs,  John  Samuel. 
1900,  June  9.    Wilson,  Mabmabukb  Temple. 

Inspectors  of  Nuisances, 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Abson,  Hebbebt. 

1900,  June  23.  Ackbbl,  William. 

1900,  June  23.  Andebson,  Chables. 

1900,  June  9.  Bainbbidqb,  Eobebt  William. 
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1900. 
1900, 
1900, 

1900. 
1900, 

1900. 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900. 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
19C0, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 
1900, 


Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
June23. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  9. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
June  23. 
June  9. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June 23. 
June  9. 
Apr.  2S, 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 
June  23. 
June  23. 
June  23. 
Apr.  28. 
Apr.  28. 
June  23. 


Baxteb,  Hugh  Stkvbk. 
Belfo&d,  James. 
Bkown,  Fbajtk  Ghables. 
Bullock,  Chables  Ghat. 
BuBNBTT,  Chables  Buxtox. 
ZCann,  Miss  Ethel  Southebn. 
Cabteb,  Albebt  John. 
Chakcellob,  William  Babtlett. 
Chapman,  Chables  William. 
Cobbett,  Fbebebick  Geobgb. 
Cbotty,  James. 
Davis,  Bichabd  James. 
Devbbill,  Fbank  Thomas. 

LDlTMAS,  Miss  EUPHEMIA. 

DowDs,  Thomas  McGlabt. 

Deiyeb,  Habby  Mitchell. 

FuBNiYALL,  Albebt  James. 

Gbifpiths,  Abthub. 

Gbiffiths,  Fbank. 

Haslam,  Bichabd. 

Hatteb,  Abthub  Ebnest. 

Hedges,  Fbank  Bussell. 

Hendebson,  William  Leslie. 

Hewes.  Geobge  William. 

Hill,  Bobebt. 

Hook,  Caleb. 

Howe,  Samuel. 

Hutchinson.  Edwabd  Hall. 

James,  Henbt. 

James,  Bobebt  Ebnest. 
Z  Johnson,  Miss  Habbiette  Annie. 

Jones,  Wentwobth. 

Keelet,  Bobebt. 

Lambs,  Pebcit  Bodolfhe. 

Langlet,  Hebbebt  James. 

Latham,  Habbt  Gould. 

Mabch,  Thomas  William. 

Maxwell,  Thomas  Homeb. 

MiLLEB,  William. 
ZMcCleyebtt,  Miss  Elise  Anne. 

Nash,  Fountain  Okey  Colboubne. 

Nbwbebbt,  Abthub. 

Pbiob,  John  Nelson. 

Baine,  John  Edwabd. 

Baistbick,  Habby. 

Biyett,  Chables. 

BoDLEY,  Abthub. 

BowsELL,  William. 

Saundebb,  Bowland  Glaye. 

ScoBBEB,  Edmund  Holdbidge. 
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1900,  June  9.  Smith,  John  Mubchib. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Smith,  William  James. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Smithson,  John  Cabrall. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Squibbell,  William  James. 

1900,  June  9.  Stewabt,  Donald  Alexandeb. 

1900,  June  9.  Swanson,  Thomas  Wilson. 

1900,  June  23.  Tillotson,  Fbedebick  West. 

1900,  June23.  Tipladt,  Samuel. 

1900,  June  23.  Tubneb,  Jesse  jEfFBET. 

1900,  June  23.  Whitakeb,  James. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Wilkinson,  Habby  Fellowes. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Williams,  Daniel  Edwin. 

1900,  Apr.  28.  Woboe,  Lewis  Edwabd. 

Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods, 

1900,  May  6.  Ainlby,  Edwin. 

1900,  May  5.  Augeb,  Walteb  Geobge. 

1900,  May  5.  Cboity,  James. 

1900,  May  6.  Gbeen,  William, 

1900,  May  5.  Saundebs,  Rowland  Qlavb,  m.b.c.t.s. 

Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers. 

1900,  June  23.  Z  Allen,  Miss  Mabgabet. 

1900,  June  23.  ZBabkbb,  Miss  Ada. 

1900,  June  23.  ZQ-been,  Miss  Kate  Louisa. 

1900,  June 23.  Z  Holmes,  Miss  Eosa  Beatbicb  Wyman. 

1900,  June  23.  Z  Jowbtt,  Miss  Henbietta  F. 

1900,  June  23.  ZLongboitom,  Miss  Sabah  Alice. 

1900,  June23.  ZMcKechnie,  Miss  Kate. 

1900,  J une  23.  Z  Metcalfe,  Miss  Zob  Blanche. 

1900,  June23.  ZShabples,  Miss  Mabgabet  Louisa. 

1900,  June23.  ZSuGDEN,  Miss  Isabella. 

1900,  June  23.  ZTownend,  Miss  Annie. 


Examination  Questions, 

utical  Sanitary  Science, — ^London,  April  27th  and  28th,  1900. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms   "  porosity,"  "  capil- 
,"  ''absorptivity,"  and  "permeability"?     Giv5  an  example  of 

What  steps  would  you  take  to  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  a 
•  subsoil  before  erecting  a  dwelling  house  thereon  ? 
It  is  proposed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  a  town  by 
(ig  a  well  in  a  stratified  water-bearing  formation.  What  points 
re  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regard  to  possible  pollution 
villages  or  farms  within  the  area  controlled  by  the  **  cone  of 
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depression"?    Illustrate  the  answer  hj  sketches  showing  dip  of 
strata,  position  of  villages,  &c. 

4.  Describe  the  composition  of  a  good  plaster  for  the  walls  of 
dwelling  rooms,  with  reference  especially  to  sanitation. 

5.  Of  what  materials  and  in  what  manner  would  you  constract  a 
roof  to  prevent  variations  of  temperature  within  the  building? 
Give  sketches  to  a  scale  of  |  inch  to  1  foot,  and  dimensions  of  the 
chief  parts  of  the  construction. 

6.  Two  men  at  work  occupy  a  room,  with  a  cubic  capacity  ol 
5,000  feet,  for  t«n  hours.  Calculate  the  size  and  number,  and 
indicate  the  best  position,  of  the  inlets  which  will  be  required  to 
admit  sufficient  fresh  air  so  as  to  reduce  the  carbondioxide  due  to 
respiration  to  0*2  per  1,000,  supposing  the  air  to  enter  the  room  at 
the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second. 

7.  What  are  the  ordinary  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  a 
ward  of  8  beds  in  an  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  ?  What  system 
do  you  consider  the  most  suitable  and  what  are  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  ? 

8.  Describe  shortly  and  in  order  the  proceedings  which  should 
be  followed,  and  the  points  which  should  receive  attention  in  in- 
specting the  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  of  a  house  (with  a  cellar), 
which  forms  one  of  a  row  of  houses,  the  w.c.  being  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  the  sewer  in  a  street  in  front. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  2Sih, 


Fro/ettcal  Sanitary  Science,  Edinbui^b,  June  8th  and  9th,  1900. 

1.  A  closed  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  frustum  of  a  cone  in  shape, 
is  2  ft.  deep,  1  ft.  6  in.  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  1  ft.  at  the 
smaller.  Compare  the  total  pressures  on  the  bottom  when  the  vessel 
is  standing  on  the  larger  end,  and  when  on  the  smaller. 

2.  Explain  how  the  healthiness  of  a  dwelling  is  affected  by 

(a)  Aspect; 

(6)  Position  in  relation  to  the  sea-level ; 

(c)  Surrounding  objects. 

3.  Why  is  so  much  importance  attributed  to  the  height  of  and 
changes  of  level  in  the  water?  Discuss  some  of  the  points  connected 
with  this  question  in  regard  to  health. 

4.  Sketch  how  a  well  should  be  constructed  to  exclude  surface 
contamination,  where  the  well  has  to  be  sunk  near  dwellings  employ- 
ing cesspits,  an(>  where  the  land  around  is  highly  manured. 

5.  Explain  clearly  how  the  water  in  a  service-main  may  be  con- 
taminated under  the  intermittent  system  of  supply. 

6.  Sketch  and  describe  in  detail  the  construction  of  a  hollow  wall 
(showing  the  ^^  bond  "),  with  damp-proof  course  and  concrete  founda- 
tion, for  a  large  building  to  be  constructed  on  a  damp  soiL 

7.  Give  the  data  for  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  necessary  for  the 
ventilation  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  schoolrooms,  workshops, 
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nsLTj  and  infectious  hospitals.     What  is  the  limit  of  percentage 
&rbonic  acid,  and  how  is  it  measured  ? 
State  briefly  how  you  would  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of 
use  as  regards  its  drainage. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  9ih. 


nspectors  of  Nuisances, — London,  April  27th  and  28th,  1900. 

AVbat  is  the  procedure  of  taking  a  sample  of  food  or  drugs 
r  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  and  to  what  extent  is 
)rocedure  modified  by  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1 899. 
Explain  how  you  would  measure  a  ctmal  boat  for  registration, 
low  you  would  decide  the  number  of  persons  to  be  allowed  to 
)it  it. 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
igst  the  cows  in  a  large  dairy  establishment  where  the  disease 
aade  its  appearance  ? 

What  are  the  objects  of  disinfection  ?    Name  a  few  of  the 
fectants  that  are  generally  used.     How  would  you  prepare  a 
LOOO  solution  of  Perchloride  of  Mercury? 
How  should  rain  water  be  stored  in  country  houses,  where  it 
).sequently  required  for  domestic  use  ? 

Give  a  neat  sketch  of  the  connections  to  a  ground  floor  w.c. 
description  of  the  jointing ;  another  w.c.  is  on  the  floor  above 
eed  not  be  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Describe  a  "pan-closet."  State  what  are  its  defects,  if  any, 
low  those  defects  are  overcome  in  more  modem  apparatus, 
sketches  of  "  valve,",  "  wash-out,"  and  "  wash-down  "  apparatus. 
What  are  the  reasons  for  paving  yards  adjacent  to  dwellings  ? 
what  power  has  (a)  an  Urban  Authority,  and  (6)  a  Eural 
3rity  in  connection  with  such  places  ?  What  are  the  materials 
tonly  employed,  and  which  do  you  consider  the  best.  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  2Sth. 


wpedors  of  Nuisances, — Edinburgh,  June  8th  and  9th,  1900. 

What  statutory  provisions  exist  for  the  purpose  of  taking 

ies  of  milk  in  course  of  delivery?     Indicate  the  precise  pro- 

e  in  taking  such  samples. 

What  is  the  duty  of  an  inspector  with   regard  to  smoke- 

nce  ?    What  evidence  is  required  for  a  prosecution  ? 

What  cubic  space  per  head  would  you  recommend  in — 

(a)  An  elementary  infant  school ; 

(6)  A  common  lodging  house ; 

(c)  An  infectious-diseases  hospital  ? 
is  overcrowding  to  be  avoided  ? 
State  briefly  how  you  would  proceed  to  disinfect  a  room  of 

rOL.  XSI.      PABT   II  AA 
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1 ,500  feet  capacity  after  its  occupation  hj  a  patient  suffering  from— 

(a)  Sniall-pox; 
(6)  Phthisis. 

5.  What  descriptions  of  pipes  are  used  for  conyeying  water  wells 
to  house  cisterns  ?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each? 

6.  In  inspecting  plumbers'  work,  what  are  the  chief  points  re- 
(quiring  attention?  Sketch  and  explain  different  forms  of  pipe 
joints  in  plumbers'  work. 

7.  Describe  in  detail  how  a  house-drain  should  be  laid,  both  in 
good  and  bad  ground.  Give  sketches  and  show  various  methods  of 
jointing  stoneware  pipes. 

8.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  cesspool  which  has  to  be  made 
in  a  very  loose,  sandy  soil.  Q-ive  a  sketch  showing  the  various  points 
of  importance  to  be  attended  to. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  an  the  9ih, 


Inspectors  of  Nuisances. — Leeds,  June  22nd  and  23rd,  1900. 

1.  What  powers  have  a  Sanitary  Authority  to  enforce  the  proper 
disinfection  of  infected  dwellings  and  clothing?  What  steps  would 
you  take  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  from  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  occurring  in  a  three-roomed  house  occupied  by  a  family  ? 

2.  An  inspector  is  informed  of  a  nuisance  caused  by  a  blocked 
drain  under  a  private  dwelling  house.  Explain  clearly  his  duties  and 
powers  to  deal  with  this. 

3.  When  there  is  evidence  that  any  one  in  a  district  is  suffering 
from  infectious  disease  attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  the 
district  from  a  dairy  outside  the  district,  what  are  the  duties  and 
legal  obligations  of  a  Sanitary  Authority  and  their  Oi&cers  in  such 
a  case? 

4.  Do  you  consider  filters  for  domestic  water  supplies  desirable 
and  efficacious  ?    If  so,  describe  the  kind  you  would  recommend. 

5.  How  would  you  store  for  drinking  purposes  rain  water  which 
falls  upon  the  slate  roof  of  a  cottage  ?  Give  the  dimensions  of  a  tank 
capable  of  holding  61  days'  supply  for  a  family  of  five  persons,  each 
of  whom  uses  five  gallons  daily.  In  your  answer  give  full  details  of 
your  calculations. 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  slop  water- closetH 
compared  with  (1)  privies,  and  (2)  ordinary' water-closets  for  cottage 
property  in  urban  districts  ? 

7.  Explain  the  chief  points  to  which  you  would  pay  attention  in 
inspecting  the  drainage  of  a  town  house  connecting  to  a  public  sewer. 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  sketches. 

Describe  at  least  two  hygienic  methods  of  sewage  disposal  in 
places  where  no  sewer  exists. 

Tlio  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  22rd. 
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sectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods. — London,  May  4th  &  5th,  1900. 

What  are  the  powers  of  an  Inspector,  with  regard  to  unsound 
,  under  the  Fuhlic  Health  Act,  1875,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts 
^ndment  Act,  1890  ?  Describe  the  procedure  involved  in  dealing 
1  diseased  meat. 

What  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Bojal  Commission  on 
^rculosis  with  regard  to  the  principles  that  should  be  observed  in 
Qspection  of  tuberculous  carcases  of  animals  ? 

AVliat  diseases  are  communicable  to  man  by  means  of  (a) 
iher's  Meat,  (6)  Cow's  Milk,  and  (c)  Shell  or  other  kinds  of  Fish  ? 

Wliat  are  the  following  organs  or  parts  of  animals,  viz. :  Pelvis, 
ra,  Peritoneum,  Sternum,  Diaphragm,  Spleen,  Uterus,  Pancreas  ? 
;  their  respective  positions  in  the  body. 

What  is  meant  by  the  following  terms,  viz. :  Measles  (in  the 

Gapes  (in  poultry),  Grapes,  Pearl  disease,  Clyers,  Joint-ill, 
at.  Bed-soldier,  Trichinosis,  Actinomycosis,  Epizootic  Aphtha. 

What  is  meant  by  Pseudo-tuberculosis  ?  In  what  parts  of  the 
.88  would  you  look  for  evidence  of  the  disease?  Would  the 
se  of  an  ammal  so  afflicted  be  iit  for  human  food  ? 
Contrast  the  appearance  of  the  flesh  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
ed,  say  with  a  turnip,  with  that  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
;litered  while  suffering  from  anthrax. 
Describe  the  condition  of  the  flesh  of  a  cow  which  had  suffered 

milk  fever  and  was  in  a  comatose  state  immediately  before 
;hter. 

What  is  meant  by  (a)  chilled  (5)  de-frosted  meat  ?    Describe 
ppearance  of  each  and  compare  with  that  of  home-killed  meat. 
.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  carcase  of  beef  and 
nbe  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  a  sirloin  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  bth. 


^radical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers. — Leeds,  June  22nd  and 

23rd,  1900. 

twelve  questions  to  he  answered  ;  the  selection  is  left  to  the  Candidate. 

What  forms  of  exercise   and  amusement  for  children,  from 

12  years  of  age,  best  meet  the  requirements  both  of  physical 
lopment  and  character  formation. 

What  symptoms  in  a  child  who  has  been  sent  to  school  would 
ate  the  existence  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  fever 
actively  ?  How  long  should  children  living  in  a  home  where 
r  of  these  diseases  has  occurred  be  excluded  from  school  after 
ery  or  removal  of  the  sufferer. 

What  are  the  early  symptoms  of  "  brain  overpressure ''  ?  How 
the  condition  be  remedied  without  seriously  interfering  with  a 
*8  education  ? 

What  are  the  causes  of  **  mouth  breathing,"  and  what  is  the 
»rtance  of  correcting  it  in  infancy  ? 
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5.  Enumerate  various  subsoils  of  sites  for  buildings  under  the 
following  heads : — 

(a)  Porous. 
(h)  Impervious. 
Underline  the  two  which  you  consider  most  desirable. 

6.  State  the  best  aspect  for — 

(a)  School  class  room. 

(b)  Dining-room  in  a  dwelling  house. 

(c)  Drawing-room  in  a  dwelling  house. 

(d)  Kitchen  in  a  dwelling  house. 
Give  reasons  for  your  selections. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  an  intermittent  supply?  How  is  water 
polluted  by  storage  ?  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
pure  drinking  water  for  school  children  ? 

8.  Describe  and  sketch  three  kinds  of  latrines  for  use  in  schools. 
State  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  each. 

9.  Sketch  and  describe  a  warm  air  grate  or  stove  suitable  for  a 
class-room  of  forty  pupUs. 

10.  What  is  a  suitable  temperature  for  a  school  class-room? 
Explain  fully  the  injurious  effects  of  too  high  and  too  low  tem- 
peratures. 

11.  What  is  a  good  form  of  school  desk,  and  why?  What  points 
in  relation  to  the  child's  anatomy  should  be  specially  considered  in 
the  design  of  a  school  desk  ? 

12.  In  the  ventilation  of  an  ordinary  schoolroom,  what  principles 
should  govern  the  relative  positions  and  sizes  of  the  inlets  and 
outlets  ?  Li  what  ways  may  the  cold  incoming  air  be  wanned  in 
winter? 

13.  Which  is  the  best  position  for  windows  in  a  class-room,  and 
why  ?  State  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  attendant  on  hghtiog  by 
windows  at  the  backs  of  the  pupils. 

14.  What  intervals  of  brain  repose  are  recognised  as  necessary 
during  the  three  hours  of  morning  school,  to  allow  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  body  ?  What  is  the  ideal  method  of  allowing 
the  child  to  employ  these  intervals  so  as  to  gain  the  greatest  mental 
and  bodily  vigour  ? 

15.  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  a 
muscle  ?    Why  is  exercise  essential  to  muscular  development  ? 

16.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin  ?  Describe  its  action  in 
keeping  the  body  at  the  normal  temperature.  Why  is  it  necessary 
for  the  skin  to  be  kept  clean  if  good  health  is  to  be  maintained  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  23rd» 
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FORTHCOMING  MEETINGS. 

ONFEREHCE  OH  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  W0RKI116  CliSSES. 

he  arrangements,  as  far  as  at  present  arranged  for  the  Meeting, 
be  found  in  the  Programme  following  page  380. 

MEETING    IN    PARIS. 

lie  arrangements  made  will  be  found  in  the  Programme  following 
)  380. 

Calendab,  July  to  October,  1900, 

As  far  as  at  present  arranged. 


icil  Meetings  are  held  Monthly  on  the  Second  Wednesday  in 

each  Month  at  5  p.m.,  except  August  and  September.* 
ial  Purposes  Committee  .         .  Third  Monday  at  6  p.m. 
nee  Committee        .         .         .  Second  Wednesday  at  4.30  p.m. 
bition  Committee    .         .         .  First  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
j^ess  and  Editing  Committee  .  Second  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
3um  and  Library  Committee    .  Fourth  Monday  at  5  p.m.  (ex- 
^'  cept  December), 

nination  Committee         -.         .  Fourtn  Friday  in  April,  6  p.m. 
amentary  Committee       .       \ 
ra  Pollution  Committee  .        L  As  occasion  requires. 
:  Inspectors  Exam.  Committee) 

JULY. 

•  ExamiDations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
j     Nuisances,  Cardiff. 

)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
)'     Nuisances,  Liyerpool. 

Examination  for  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  Liverpool. 

1  Conference  and  Exhibition  of  Plans  and  Models  on  the 
[    Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

AUGUST. 

.    Bank  Holiday.    Start  for  Meeting  in  Paris. 

r    Conference  Meetings  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  corjunction 
with  the  Soeiete  Francaise  d'Hyglene. 

SEPTEMBER. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for  Sanitary  OfBcers  will 
commence  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  complete  list  will  be 
published  in  the  next  Journal,  but  copies  can  be  obtained  at  an  earlier 
date  on  application. 
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FELLOWS,  MEMBERS,  &  ASSOCIATESIELECTED. 

Mat  and  Jitnb,  1900. 
(A  complete  lUt  can  he  had  on  application.) 


%«•     £•*•<>'  FELLOWS. 

No.       Election. 

1900.  May.     Melliss,  John  Charles,  m.inst.cb.,  264,  GretJiam 

House,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 
1900.  June.     Woeth,  John  Edward,  m.inst.o.b.,  London  County 

Council,  Spring/  Gardens,  S.  W. 


MEMBERS. 

S  Paned  £x«mlnstlon  in  Praotlcal  Hygiene  for  School  Teacher. 

""  1900.  May.     Bottomley,  W.  B.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  f.l.s.,  f.c.s.,  Profeaor 

of  Botany,  King's  CoUefje,  W.C. 
"**  1900.  June.     Cbump,  Edward  Harold,  Council  Offices,  Nuneaton, 

{Cert.  Assoc.  M.  and  C.E.,  Assistant  Surveyor  to 

the  Nuneaton  and  Chilvers  Coton  U.D.C.). 
"®*1900.  June.    Dalton,  James  Henry  Chesshyre,  k.a.,  m.d.,  d.p.h. 

CAMB.,  Cranmer  House,  Cambridge. 
"•*1900.  May.     Dandy,  Joseph  Henry,   Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 

Hong  Kong. 
"0*1900.  June.     Dbwhirst,   James,    The  Laurels,   Oreat  Baddow, 

Chelmsford.      (Surveyor  and  Engitieer,  Chelmsford 

R.D.C.), 
"®*1900.  May.    Gbant,  William    Francis,    m.d.,   d.p.h.lond.  asd 

CANTAB.,  159,  Edgware  Road,   W. 
""•1900.  May.     Bjbrshaw,  a.  B.,  16,  Bessborough  Gardens,  S.W. 

(Engineer  to  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.) 
**«^1900.  June.    Littlbwood,  John  O.,  m.b.o.s.,  l.b.c.p.lond.,  d.p.h., 

M.O.H.,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
1S9T2900.  May.     Marshall,  Augustine,  m.d.,  d.p.h.,  m.b.cs.,  l.e.c.f., 

L.8.A.,  M.O.H.,  145,  London  Road,  S.  Lowestoft. 
"«n900.  May.     Mason,  Wm.  P.,  Troy,  New  York,  U.S.A.     (Prof, 

of  CJiemistn/,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.) 
"''•1900.  May.     Matthews,  Douglas  Samuel,  650,  Fulham  Road, 

S.  W.     (Arcfiitect  and  Surveyor.) 
"®*1900.  June.  iSBATENHiLL,    Miss    Alice,    3,    Cleveland    Gardem, 

Ealing,  TF. 
1400  29Qo^  May.     Bussell,  Chas.  Henry,  d.p.h.,  m.b.cs.,  l.b.c.p.lonj)., 

M.O.H.,  Great  Yarmouth. 
"0^1900.  May.     Sapp,  John    Qeorge  Victor,   m.b.,  cm.,  m.b.c.8., 

L.B.CP.,  D.P.H.,  16,  King  William  St.,  Strand,  IV.C. 
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Date  of 
Elwtloii. 

900.  May.     Smith,  Edmund  Moody,  h.d.,c.h.edix.,  d.p.h.camb., 

M.O.H.,  62,  Scarcroft  Road^  YorJc^ 
900.  May.     Thomson,  Theodore,  m.a.,  m.d.,  d.p.h.,  iT. AT. /»Mp«c<or 

Local  OovemmerU  Board,  WhitehaU,  S.  W, 
900.  June.    Wrack,  WOliam  P.,  117,  High  Street,  Poplar,  E. 

{Cert.  Amoc,  M.  and  C.E.,  Assistant  Svrveyor  to 

the  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works,) 

ASSOCIATES. 

X  Paiaad  EzAmination  for  Inspector  of  Nalaances. 

900.  May,   JBbvan,  Willie,  16,  Cistern  Street,  Totnes,  Devon, 

900.  June.  jNiOHrnrQALB,  Henry,  Corley  HaU,  near  Covefntry. 

900.  June.  ^Nichols,  James    Charles,    28,  Devonshire  Street, 

Accrington. 

900.  May.   tSANDEBSON,  Thomas,  129,  Caunn  Street,  Blackpool. 

900.  June.  JSeveen,  Charies,  6,  Albert  Street,  HucknaU,   Tor- 

kard, 

900.  June.  JWillan,  Robert  William,  88,  Church  Street,  Pen- 
dleton, 


EXHIBITS  ADDED  TO  THE  MUSEUM, 

APEIL  TO  JUNE,  1900. 


Isbach  Lights.  A  glass  case  with  Lamp  fitted  with  various  kinds 
i  burners  and  styles  of  globes. 

The  Welshach  Incandescent  Oas  Light  Co.,  Ltd, 

ecting  Pendant.  3-Light  Welshach  Incandescent  Burner  fixed 
1  Science  Boom.      The  Welshach  Incandescent  Oas  Light  Co.,  Ltd. 

inomycoBis.  Bones  of  Head  of  Cow,  showing  extensive  ravages 
i  the  disease.  «/.  King. 

Biological  Models  of  Trunk,  Head,  Eye,  Ear  and  Foot. 

PurcTuised. 

omatic  Flush  Tank  for  Urinals,  with  glazed  fire-clay  parts. 

J.  Duckett  ^  Sons. 

L  Glassed  earthenware  on  Pedestal  of  same  material.  The 
Vdestal  rests  on  the  floor  and  is  provided  with  en  extension  at 
ack  for  fixing  into  wall.  The  Pedestal  being  hoUow  allows  for 
he  concealment  of  waste  pipe  and  trap.  Skeg  4c  ^O' 

h.  End  section  of  a  Vitreous  Enamelled  Iron  Bath,  with  hot 
nd  cold  supply  valves,  and  removable  standing  waste  and  overflow. 

Doulton  ^'  Co.,  Ltd. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY 

Apbil  to  June,  1900. 

*^*  For  publications  of  Societies  ami  Institutions,  ^t.,  see  under 

"  Academies^' 


ACADEMIES  (Beitish). 

London.  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers.  Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  XXV.,  1898-99.  General  Index  to  Vols.  1.— XXV., 
VS2  pp.     480  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1899.  The  Association, 

Howard  Association.      Leaflets  on  *' Housing  of  the  Poor 

and  its  Amelioration,"  "  The  Rural  Exodus,"  and  **  Back  to  the 
Land,''  Demark's  example.  The  Association. 

Natioiml  Associatio7i  for   the   Promotion    of    Technical    awl 


Secondary  Education.    Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1899.    88  pp.,  Svo. 
London,  1900,  Tfie  Association. 

Society  of  Engineers.      Transactions  for  1899  and  General 


Index,  1857-1899.     300  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900.         TIu  Society. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings, 


1899-1900.,  Part  L    511  pp.,  8vo.   London,  1900.  TJie  Institution. 


Army  Medicftl  Department      Report   for    the    year   1898,   with 
Appendix,  Vol.  XL.     591  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900. 

The  Director  Gemral. 
Beachcroft,  R.  M.    The  Housing  of  the  Poor.    (Paper  read  at  Church 
Congress,  London,  Oct.  1899.)     7  pp.,  8vo. 

Prof  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Berne,  Statisque  de  la  Suisse.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la 
Suisse  pendant  TAnnee,  1898.     32  pp.,  4to.     Berne,  1900. 

Statistique  de  la  Suisse.     Resultats  du  Denombrement  des 

Enfant  8  faibles  d'fisprit  en  age  de  frequenter  Tecole,  y  compris 
ceux  qui  sont  atteints  d'iniirniitics  physiques  ou  qui  sont  negliges 
et  moralement  abandonnes:  enquete  qui  a  eu  lieu  en  Suisse  au 
mois  de  mars,  1897,  11*  partie.     99  pp.,  4to.     Berne,  1900. 

Bureau  de  Statistique. 
Bombay  Improvement  Trust     Administration  Report  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1900.    20  pp.,  8vo.    Bombay,  1900. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Hughes,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Chairman. 
Bowditch,  Henry  /.,  M.D.    Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Physician 
of  the  future.    60  pp.,  Svo.     Reprint,  Fiflh  Annual  Report  State 
Board  of  Health.     Boston,  1874. 

Is  Consumption  ever  contagion",  or  communicated  by  one 

person  to  another.     14  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1864. 
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litch,  Henry  J.,  M,D.     Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Climatology 
i  Epidemics  in  Massachusetts,  1868-9.    14  pp.    Extract,  Trans- 
ions  American  Medical  Association.     Philadelphia,  1869. 
—Electrolysis  in  Thoracic  Aneurism.     11  pp.,  8vo.     Eeprint, 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  Jan.  2uth,  1876. 

—  Studies  of  an  Epidemic  of  Diphtheria  which  prevailed  at 
rrisburg  (adjacent  to  Vergennes)  U.S.,  during  the  summer  of 
'7.  15  pp.,  8vo.  Heprint  from  Transactions  of  the  American 
dical  Association,  Philadelphia,  1878. 

—  Sjinitary  Hints.     1 1  pp.,  8vo.     Eeprint,  Seventh  Report  of 
s.sachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.     Boston,  1876. 
—Topographical  Distribution  and  Local  Origin  of  Consumption 
Massachusetts.     154  pp.,  Svo.     Medical  Communications  of  the 
ssachusetts  Medical  Society,  Vol.  X.,  No.  11.     Boston,  1862. 

—  Memorial  Meeting,  Keport  of.    40  pp.,  16mo.    Reprint  from 
**  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journaj."     August  25th,  1892. 

Vincent  G,  Bowditch,  M.D. 
illes,  ViUe  de,  Annuaire  Demographique  et  Tableaux  Sta- 
iques  des  Causes  de  Deces  avec  plans  et  Diagrammes,  1899. 
h  Annee,  par  le  docteur,  E.  Janssens.  41  pp.  8vo.  Bruxelles, 
10.  The  AutTior. 

Jtt,  Z.,  M.D,,  and  Dalton,  J,  H.  6'.,  M,D.     Some  Experiments 
the  sterilising   properties   of  unconfined   supej'heated   steam. 
>p.,  16mo.     Reprint  from  Lancet,  February  3rd,  1900. 

J.  H.  C,  Dalton,  M.D. 
1  and  Comwall  Branch  dissociation  for  the  prevention  of 
ts^tmption  and  oilier  forms  of  Tiiberculosis,  Report  on  Tuberculosis. 
>.,  8to.     Plymouth,  1900.  The  Association, 

n,  ./.  H,  C,  M,D,  Small-pox  in  its  relation  to  Vaccination, 
[  other  means  designed  for  its  prevention  with  a  critical 
mination  of  a  thousand  cases.  26  pp.,  8vo.  Reprint  from  the 
dical  Chronicle,  October,  1893.  The  Author, 

tier,  Robert^  Fh,D.  Economical  Disposal  of  Sewage  with 
•itication  by  small  communities.  11  pp.  Svo.  Supplement 
.  Hampshire  State  board  of  Health,  Sanitary  Bulletin,  April, 
to.  The  Board, 

m,  .¥.    Bacteriologisch  Onderzoek  van  een  Zwembad  in  verband 
Zell'reiniging.     74  pp.,  Svo.     Amsterdam,  1900. 

Prof.  W.  U,  Corfidd,  M.A,,  M,D. 
lan,  Dr,  Recent  observations  on  the  results  of  treatment  of 
xTculosis  of  the  Lungs.     20  pp.,  Svo.     BerUn,  1899. 

Prof  W.  H,  Corfield,  M,A.,  M.D. 
)er,  FTm.,  Assoc.M.InsUCE,  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the 
iter  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns,  with  numerous  Specifications 
existing  Waterworks.  Eifty  double  Plates  and  250  Hlustra- 
is.    378  pp.,  fol.     London,  1896.  Lady  Galton. 

rn,  Dr,  Uyac,  De  Tanchylostome  duodenal  en  general  et  de  sa 
)pagation  en  Belgique.  Etude  scieutifique,  medicale  et  pro- 
t'Lictique  avec  figures.     72  pp.,  Svo.     Bruxelles,  1900. 

T^  Author, 
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Leicester.  Beporfc  to  the  Highway  and  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Woib 
and  Farms'  Ck>mmittees,  on  the  Sewerage  and  the  Disposal  of  the 
Sewage  of  the  Belgrave  District,  the  Bacteriological  Expeiiments 
in  the  Purification  of  Leicester  Sewage  and  the  Supplementary 
works  required  at  the  Beaumont-Leys  Sewage  Farm  by  E.  (ieoige 
Mawbey,  M.Li8t.G.E.,  Boro'  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  157  pp., 
8vo.  (Plans).    Leicester,  1900.  The  Author. 

Local  Government  Board.  Eeport  to,  on  Enteric  Ferer  in  the 
City  of  Chichester,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson  and  Colonel  J.  T. 
Marsh,  E.E.    26  pp.,  fcp.    London,  1899.  The  Board. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report,  1898-99.  Supplement  con- 
taining the  Beport  of  the  Medical  Officer.  588  pp.,  8vo.  London, 
1899.  W.  If.  Power,  F,R.S. 

Manchester.  Beport  re  Deputation  of  School  Board  to  Sanitar}- 
Committee  on  Measles  and  the  Closing  of  Schools,  with  Beport  by 
J.  Niven,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.O.H.     68  pp.,  8yo.     Manchester.  1899. 

Pi^of.  W.  H,  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH  AND  OTHER 

SANITARY  REPORTS. 

Afihwell  B.D.C.,  1898  &  1899.  Buehell  Anningson,  M.A,,  MJD, 
Aylesbnry  TJ.B.C,  1899       . .   C.  Hooper,  M.O.H. 
Birmingham,  1899    . .         . .  Alfred  IHll,  M.D.,  F.BJS.Edin. 
Blackpool,  1899  , .  A.  Jasper  Anderson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

Bridlington  Borough  &  Bnxal 

8. A.,  1899 W.  A.Wetwan,  M.E.C.S. 

Brighton,  1899  , ,  A.  Newelidme,  M.D.,  F.H.O.P. 

Cambridge,  1898  and  1899  . .   Btuhell  Anningson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Herbert  Peck,  M.L.,  D.P.H. 


Cbeaterfield  B.D.C.,  1899 
Chesterton  TJ.  &  B.D.C.,  1898 

and  1899     . . 
Coventry,  1899 
Crewe,  1899  . . 
Dundee,  1898 
Eccles,  1899  . . 
East  Ham,  1899 
Edinburgh,  1899 
Ely  B.ii.a,  1898  and  1899 
Exeter,  1899  . . 
Finchley,  1899 
Gibraltar,  1899 


Bushell  Anningson,  M,A.,  M.D. 
E.  Hugh  Snell,  M.D.,  BJSc. . 
Meredith  Young,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Corjield,  M.A.,  M.D. 
J.  H.  Cro6ker,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
A.  W,  Beaumont,  B.A.,  M.D. 
Prof.  W.  H.  CorfieU,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Bushell  Annitigson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
J.  Woodman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S, 
H.  Kenwood.  M.B.,  D.P.H. 
Maj.  H.  P.  Elhington,  D.P.H.,  B.A.M.C. 


Oosport  &  Alverstoke,  1899. .  E.  J.  Hunter,  L.R.C.P.E. 
Handsworth  TJ.D.C,  1899  . .  J.  Richmond,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Hunalet,  1899  . .  Joseph  Buck,  M.O.H. 

Lanark  County — Lower  Ward 

(San.  Insp.),  1898  &  1899. .  A.  Hag. 
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ien  and  Winfitree  BJ).C., 

m  J,  W.  Cook,  M.D. 

estoft,  1899        . .         ..A,  Marshall,  D.P.H. 
)omiiB.D.O.,  1898  &  1899  Baahell  Anningson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
castle-upon-Tjme,  1899 . .  H,  E.  Armstnmg,  D.Hy. 
port,  1899,  and  Newport 
S.A.,  1899  .,  J.  Howard-JoMt,  DJSc.,  M,D. 

Windsor,  1899 . .         ,.  E.  Casey,  M.D. 

of  London,  1899  . .    W.  Collingridge,  M.A.,  M.D. 

ate  (San.  Inap.),  1899    . .  J.  P.  Uumphery. 
adda  U.D.C,  1899  . .  H.  Jones,  L.E.C.S.L,  D.P.H. 

V  Tyne  P.S.A.,  1899      . .    W.  E.  Harker,  M.D.,  B.Hy. 
Jton  TJ.D.C,  1898  &  1899  Bushell  Anningson,  M.A.,  'M.D. 
Ves  (Hunts)  and  Swave- 

Y  B.D.C.'S,  1898  . .  Bushell  Anningson,  M.A.,  M,D. 
ves  (Hunts)  B.D.C.,  1899  Bushell  Anningson^  M,A.,  M.D. 
^ILBLry^  Stoke  Newington, 

99  If.  Kenwood,  M.B.,  D.PJf. 

Slave's  District,  1899     . .  W.  A.  Bond,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

ey  CO.,  1899  ..  E.C.  Beaton,  M.D. 

vresey  B.D.O.,  1899  . .  Bushell  Anningson,  M.A,,  M.D. 
iring  and  TJ.  &  B.D.C.'s, 

;99  J.W.  Cook,  MJ). 

t  Bromwich,  1899  . .  Herbert  MarOey',  M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.U. 

cester,  1899        . .         . .  Mahyn  Read,  M.D. 


sey  and  Lrwell  Joint  Committee.  Beport  by  E.  A.  Tatton, 
..Inst.C.E.,  March,  1900.  15  pp.  8vo.  (Plates.)  Manchester. 
)t)0.  The  Author, 

iiigan  State  Board  of  Health.  Tvrenty-fifth  Annual  Eeport,  for 
le  year  ending  June  30th,  1897.    600  pp.,  8vo.    Langshig,  1899. 

—  Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  a  Sanitary  Convention  held  at 
raverse  City,  Michigan,  August  22nd  and  23rd,  1889.  105  pp., 
vo  Langsing,  1900.  The  Board. 
iard,  C  KiUich,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  Infant  Sacrifice,  or  why  should 
abies  die.     20  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Corfidd,  M.A.,  M.D, 
ional  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  Beport 
f  the  First  Statutory  Gl^eneral  Meeting,  May  4th,  1899.  21  pp., 
vo.    London,  1899.  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. 

ibit,  D.  M.  Presidential  Address  to  Institution  of  Heating  and 
entilating  Engineers,  May  Ist,  1900.     1 1  pp. 

—  Warming  and  Ventilation.  List  of  Works  completed  and 
1  progress,  with  a  short  description  of  the  "  Leicester  Plenum  ^ 
ystem.  70  pp.,  4to.  London,  1900.  The  Author. 
vshobne.  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of 
Ipidemic  Diarrhoea.  73  pp.,  8vo.  Eeprint  from  "  Public  Health." 
)ec.,  1899.                             Eebrnan,  Ltd.,  price  2s.  6d.  (publishers). 
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Ontario.  Report  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,  in  the  Province  of,  for  the  Year  ending  Slst  Dec., 

1898.  227  pp.,  8vo.     Toronto,  1900.  TJu^  Board  of  Heahh, 
Paris.     Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  1**  Partie.     Memoires  et 

Documents  relatifs  a  des  Art  Ck)nstructions  et  au  service  de  I'ln- 
genieur,  1899.    4*^  Trimestre.     348  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1900. 

U Tnspecteur-general  Secretaire  de  la  Conimiwton, 

Parkes,  L.  C,  M.D,,  D.P.H.    Report  to  Vestrv  of  Chelsea  on  the 

Prevention  of  Tubercular  Diseases.     6  pp.,  8vo.     London,  Feb., 

1899.  Prof.  W.  H,  Corfidd,  M.A,,  MJ). 
Registrar-General  (England).     Sixty-first  Annual  Report  (1898). 

305  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1 898.  The  llefiistrar-Ge^urd, 

Smith,  G,  BelHngham,  M.B.,  F.KCS,,  and  Washbomii,  J.  ir.,  M,D., 
F,R,C.P,  The  Infectivitj  of  Malignant  Growths.  14  pp.,  Sro. 
Reprint  "Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.'    January,  1900. 

Prof.  W.  If.  CorJieU,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Snell,  II.  Saxon,  F.R.LB.A.  Charitable  and  Parochial  Establish- 
ments.    70  pp.,  fol.     (Plates.)     London,  1881.  Ladt/  Oalton. 

Southport.  Meteorological  Department.  Report  and  Results  of  Ob- 
servations for  the  year  1899,  by  Joseph  13axendell,  F.R.Met.Soc. 
28  pp.  4to.     Southport,  1900.  The  Autlior. 

Stockport.  Health  Reports,  1893—1900,  by  Charles  Porter,  xMD., 
D.P.Il.     8vo.     Stockport.  Thf  Author. 

Sydney.  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Government 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Xew  South  Wales,  on  the 
case  of  A.  P.  (Plague).     8  pp.  fcp.     Sydney,  1900. 

./.  Ashburton  Thompeon, 

Whyatt,  //.  Gilbert,  Aseoc.M.Inst.C.E.  The  present  position  of  the 
Sewage  Purification  problem.  24  pp.,  16mo.  Reprint,  *'The 
Sanitary  Inspectors  Journal,*'  February,  1898.  The  Author. 
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OTES  ON  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  CASES. 


se  notes  are  copied  by  permUsion  from  The  Law  Reports  published  by 
be  Incorpu rated  Council  of  Law  Reporting  for  England  and  Wales. 
'  full  text  of  these  see  Law  Reports,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute. 


C — Adulteration — Written  Warranty — Contract  to  Supply  Milk 
In  Instalments — ^^  Milk  to  he  Pure  iV'eu;  Milk^* — Wlietlier  a 
Warranty  within  the  Act — Saie  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875 
[JS  4'  39  Vict,,  c.  63),  s,  25. 

8.  25  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  "  If  the 
dants  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  prove  to  the  satisfaction 

e  Justices that  he  had  purchased  the  article  in 

ion  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  quality,  as  that 
nded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  written  warranty  to 
effect,"  he  shall,  under  certain  other  specified  conditions,  be 
ed  to  be  discharged  from  the  prosecution, 
on  the  hearing  of  an  information  against  the  respondent  for 
g,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  sold  on  December  15th, 

certain  milk  to  the  appellant  which  was  not  of  the  nature, 
ance,  and  quality  demanded  of  him  by  the  appellant.  The 
ndent  relied  on  an  agreement  in  writing  dated  January  20th, 

by  which  a  farmer  agreed  to  sell  to  the  respondent  1,000 
IS  of  milk  weekly,  "  the  milk  to  be  pure  new  milk  "  : — 
Id,  that,  even  if  the  agreement  amounted  to  a  warranty  within 
leaning  of  s.  25,  there  must  be  some  evidence  in  writing  to 
that  the  particular  milk  sold  to  the  appellant  was  purchased 
that  warranty,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  that  evidence  the 
ment  afforded  no  defence  to  the  respondent. — (Eobeetson  v. 
iis.)     Div.  Ct.,  2  Q.  B.  [1900]  117. 

)  AND  DBTJG-S.  —  Adulteration — Compounded  Druy — Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  (38  Sf  39  Vict.,  c.  63),  ss.  6,  7. 

sale  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  of  a  compounded  drug, 
)  is  not  of  the  nature,  substence,  and  quality  of  the  article 
nded,  is  an  offence  under  s.  6  of  the  »Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
1875,  and  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  may  be 
1  under  that  section.— (Beaedsley  v.  Walton  &  Co.) 
V.  Ct.,  2  Q.  B.  [1900]  1. 
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VACCINATION. — Order — Non-compliance    tuiih    order — Burden  of 
proof— Vaccinatum  Act,  1867  {30  ^  31  Vict.  e.  84),  *.  31. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  a  summons  under  s.  81  of  the  VaccmatioD 
Act,  1867,  against  a  parent  of  a  child  for  non-compliance  with  in 
order  of  justices  directing  him  to  have  his  child  vaccinated,  the  burden 
of  proving  non-compliance  is  upon  the  prosecution.  Evidence  thtt 
the  certificate  of  vaccination'  required  by  the  Act  has  not  been 
received  by  the  proper  officer  is  prima  facie  evidence  from  which 
non-compliance  with  the  vaccination  order  may  properly  be  presumed. 

OvBB  V.  Haewood.    Div.  Ct.  1  Q.  B.  [1900]  803. 


DRAINAGE  and  SEWRRAQE.— Metropolitan  Drainage  System-- 
Affreetnent  to  admit  Foreign  Sewage — Public  Body — Injunction — 
Ultra  Vires — Estoppel — Laches  and  Acquiescence — Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1855  (18  6f  19  Vict.  e.  120),  ss.  135,  ISS, 
140,  250 — Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act,  1862  (25  Sf 
26  Vict.  c.  102)  s.  61. 

Under  s.  61  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act,  1862, 
the  vestry  of  a  parish  within  the  Metropolitan  area  cannot,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  London  County  Council,  enter  into  a  binding 
agreement  to  receive  sewage  from  a  district  without  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  reasoning  of  Vice-ChanceHor  Hall  in  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  V.  London  and  North- Western  Bailway  Co.  (1880),  14  Oh. 
D.  521 ;  [1881]  17  Ch.  D.  246,  approved:— 

Where  the  plaintiffs,  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  made  an  arrangement  with  certain  landowners  of  a  district 
without  the  metropolitan  area  (now  represented  by  the  defendants, 
the  urban  district  council)  whereby  the  dischaz^e  of  some  sewage 
from  the  defendants*  district  in  a  sewer  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs 
had  been  permitted  for  many  years,  and  this  additional  sewage  had 
increased  so  as  periodically  to  choke  up  the  plaintiff's  sewer : — 

Held,  that  this  arrangement  operated  in  law  merely  as  a  revocable 
licence,  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  being  a  public  body  with  public  duties 
to  perform,  were  not  estopped  or  precluded  by  laches  or  acquiescence 
from  bringing  an  action  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  using  the  sewer ;   but 

Held,  that,  having  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiffs  and  to 
the  difficulty  in  which  an  injunction  would  place  the  defendants  in 
compelling  them  to  close  their  sewers,  the  Court  only  ought  to  make 
a  declaration  that  the  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  send  sewage 
from  their  district  into  the  plaintiffs'  sewer  without  the  consent  of 
the  plaintiffs.  (Islij^gton  Vbsthy  v.  Hoeitsby  Ubbait  Coimcit), 
Court  of  Appeal,  1  Ch.  [1900]  695. 
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ER8. — Presertptive  right  of  Drainage — Trade  Effluents — Polluting 
'.iquid— Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  ^  39  Viet.,  e.  55),  98. 17, 
U— Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Acty  1890  {53  ^  54  Vict.,  c. 
't9),  8.  17,  8ub^ec.  1. — Riuer8  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876  (39 
\'  Jfi  Viet.,  c.  75)  88.  4,  7,  16-^  West  Riding  of  the  Torkshire 
livers  Act,  1894  {57  ^  58  Vict.,  c.  clxvi.),  ss.  9, 10. 

lere  the  owners  of  Buildings  have  acquired  a  right  to  discharge 
ige  into  a  puhlic  sewer  through  a  connection  lawfully  made, 
right  extends  to  the  discharge  of  trade  and  manufacturing 
rits,  and  the  provisions  of  s.  7  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
ict,  1876,  do  not  justify  a  local  sanitary  authority  in  cutting 
le  connection  with  their  sewer,  even  although  it  is  shown  that 
ischarge  of  a  trade  effluent  prejudicially  affects  the  disposal  of 
^wage  matter  conveyed  through  the  sewer. 

B  decision  of  Justice  Charles  in  Peebles  v,  Oswaldtwistle  Urban 
cil  [1897]  1  Q,  B.,  384,  on  this  point  followed. 

iSTwooD  Bbotkbbs  Limitei)  v.  Hoklst  Ubban  Council.) 

stice  Byrne,  1  Ch.  [1900]  781. 
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ERENCE  is  made  in  the  Programme  of  the  Conference  to 
•pinion  expressed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  to  the  effect  that 
n  the  general  election  comes  on,  this  question  of  how  to 
ie  the  people  will  be  one  of  the  great  issues  upon  which 

election  will  be  fought. 

lay  I  express  the  hope  that  this  will  not  be  so,  but  that  the 
tion  will  be  recognized  as  a  non-party  one ;  surely  no  one, 
Ir.  Robert  Heid  said  the  other  day,  can  desire  to  make 
y  capital  out  of  the  miseries  of  other  people, 
greeing  then,  as  we  probably  all  ao,  with  H.R.H.  the 
ice  of  Wales,  that  there  is  no  question  at  the  present  time 
reater  social  importance  than  this,  and  lamenting  with  him 

greater  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  solution  of  the 
iulties  which  surround  the  question,  we  may  well  devote 

days  to  the  discussion  and  consideration   Doth  of   these 
iulties  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  surmounted. 
0-day  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  unhealthy  areas  and 
lacement  of  population,  leaving  until  to-morrow  the  wider 

perhaps   more    interesting,  question   of   improved   house 
mmodation  and  means  of  communication, 
do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time  unduly,  or  stand  between 
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you  and  those  who  are  going  to  address  you,  but  you  will 
doubtless  expect  me,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  to  make  a 
few  general  observations  from  the  stand-point  of  an  amateur, 
who  has  devoted  some  years  on  the  County  Council  to  the 
special  study  of  the  subject  as  it  affects  the  metropolis. 

The  completion  by  the  London  County  Council  of  their  Great 
Boundary  Street  Improvement,  which  involved  the  diplacement 
of  5,400  of  the  labouring  class,  the  clearance  of  fifteen  acres  of 
sloni  property  and  the  substitution  of  a  model  colony  of  munici- 
pal dwellings  for  fifteen  acres  of  dirty  hovels,  is  in  itself  an  event 
which  not  only  invites  but  demancls  criticism.  For  a  time  it 
was  believed  tliat  the  results  achieved  were  not  such  as  to  justi- 
fy a  repetition  of  clearances  on  a  similar  scale,  but  a  year  or  two 
ago  two  other  large  areas,  viz.,  one  in  Somers  Town,  and  another 
in  Clarc  Market,  were  initiated  and  are  now  in  course  of  being 
dealt  with,  whilst  quite  lately  three  new  schemes  have  been 
adopted,  involving  further  large  displacements,  so  that  additional 
heavy  calls  upon  the  ratepayer  in  the  same  direction  may  be 
immediately  looked  for.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  eveiy 
on|M)rtunity  should  be  given  and  taken  for  analytical  discussion 
of  the  ojieration  of  the  existing  law  in  the  matter  of  treatment 
of  unhealthy  areas. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  ultimately  be  arrived  at,  it  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  satisfactory  that  the  net  cost  of  the  clear- 
ances effected  so  far  by  the  L.C.C.  compares  favourably  per 
head  with  that  incurred  by  the  M.B.W. 

The  Board  of  Works  carried  out  twenty  clearance  schemes, 
displacing  25,217  persons  at  a  net  cost  of  £59  per  head,  while 
the  cost  per  head  of  clearances  effected  by  the  Council  under 
the  Housing  Act,  works  out  at  about  £50  a  head — the  difference 
may  fairly,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  special  compensation 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1890 — in  fact  the  Council's 
valuer  has  more  than  once  stated  that  the  effect  of  those  pro- 
visions is  to  make  it  anything  but  a  profitable  transaction  to 
own  slum  property  required  under  the  Housing  Act — on  the 
other  hana,  every  large  clearance  by  the  London  County 
Council  must  involve  the  buying  out  not  only  of  the  slum 
owners  but  of  trade  interests  and  it  is  this  which  causes  the  loss 
to  the  ratepayer.  The  commercial  value  of  land  in  the  central 
districts  when  cleared  is  always  largely  in  excess*  of  its  value  as 
site  restricted  to  the  erection  of  owellings.  For  example,  the 
sites  on  which  the  existing  dwellings  of  the  Council  have  been 
erected  by  them  stand  in  their  books  at  a  total  value  of  £95,000 
while  the  commercial  value  is  estimated  by  their  valuer  at 
£230,000  ;  the  difference  between  these  two  figures  represents 
the  cost  which  has  to  be  borne  by  the  rates. 
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arious  remedies  have  been  suggested  and  doubtless  they 
be  referred  to  to-day. 

[r.  Blashill  will,  I  hope,  explain  to  us  his  scheme  for  com- 
ng  owners  of  areas  hereafter  pronounced  insanitary,  to  form 
iselves  into  a  syndicate,  and  for  casting  the  onus  and  cost  of 
•ance  upon  them.  Other  methods  may  possibly  be  suggested 
2^ving  Freeholders,  whose  Lessees  stand  in  the  way,  the 
t  of  re-entry,  so  as  to  overcome  a  difficulty  which  London 
holders,  such  as  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  experience, 
g  to  intervening  interests  created  by  Leases. 
0  doubt  there  will  be  found  followers  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Stuart,  who  look  to  an  adjustment  of  Local  Taxation 
le  direction  of  charging  all  rates  on  to  land  apart  from 
lings  as  a  means  both  for  relieving  the  present  incidence  of 
est  of  improvements,  and  for  cheapening  suburban  land; 
lastly  there  may  be  those  who  agree  with  Lord  Rosebeiy 
the  only  real  way  to  settle  this  and  other  social  questions 
appoint  a  dictator  ''who  can  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and 

le  question  whether  the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
althy  areas  is  the  best  is  not  however  purely  a  financial 
but  largely  depends  on  the  effect  this  method  has  on  the 
Towding  difficulty. 

must  oe  a  disappointment  to  everyone,  whether  philan- 
)ist  or  sanitary  reformer,  that  so  few  of  those  displaced 
find  their  way  back  into  the  new  dwellings  erected  for 
,  and  I  confess  personally  to  an  inability  to  accept  as  even 
xlly  satisfactory  the  assurance  of  the  political  economist, 
the  provision  of  a  high  standard  of  house  accommodation 
ices  a  general  shift,  and  serves  to  raise  the  standard  all 
1.  The  fact  remains  that  a  mere  fraction  of  those  living 
e  Boundary  Street  area  at  the  date  of  the  scheme  in  1890, 
:>  be  found  in  the  new  dwellings  and  that  none,  so  far  as  I 
iscertain,  of  the  Clare  Market  tenants,  who  were  to  be 
Llered  as  provided  for  by  the  buildings  the  Council  has 
ed  at  Millbank,  have  been  willing  to  migrate  to  them  and 
he  rents  demanded. 

e  question  put  by  Lord  Rosebery,  "  What  is  to  be  done 
the  residuum  which  you  displace  ?  "  has  still  to  be  an- 
;d. 

is  easy  to  pass  a  resolution,  as  the  County  Council  did  a 

rionths  ago,  that  in  future  they  will  find  accommodation 

number  equal  to  those  they  displace,  but  not  so  easy  to 

displacement  until  new  accommodation  is  provided ;  the 

lies  in  providing  accommodation  for  those  displaced  who 

t  to  be  accommodated  on  the  spot  before  the  actual  dis- 
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placement,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  clearance  scheme  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  which  fails  to  make  this  provision.  These 
persons  belong  naturally  to  the  pooi'est  class,  and  in  the  new 
buildings  hitherto  provided,  the  rents  are  too  high  for  them 
and  the  restrictions  too  great, 

I  have  expressed  my  own  views  before  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so  again. 

As  overcrowding  is  the  cause  of  an  area  becoming  insanitar}', 
it  follows  that  a  strict  application  of  the  law  against  over- 
crowding ought,  in  at  all  events  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to 
effect  the  required  cure. 

If  an  area  is  found  actually  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
instead  of  buying  it  up,  the  local  authority  should  be  able  to 
insist  that  the  houses  on  it  shall  cease  to  be  occupied  until  the 
area  has  been  reconstructed.  The  owners  would  then  be  driven 
to  find  the  means  of  reconstruction  themselves,  and  the  only 
duty,  condemnation  once  made  effectual,  that  would  then  devolve 
upon  the  local  authority  would  be  to  see  that  accommodation 
is  found  for  those  displaced,  whose  business  necessitates  residence 
on  the  spot. 

Experience  shows  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  living 
on  an  insanitary  area  actually  need  to  live  on  the  spot  (out  of 
6,000  disturbed  in  connection  with  the  new  street  from  Holbom 
to  the  Strand,  only  774  belonged  to  the  class  whose  work 
rendered  residence  on  the  spot  a  necessity)  and  our  Borough 
Councils  who  will  now  have  the  same  power  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  of  providing  dwellings  under  Part  III.  of 
the  Housing  Act  ought  to  be  able,  with  the  knowledge  at  their 
disposal,  to  meet  the  wants  of  these. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  cases  may  not  arise  where  a 
clearance  scheme  by  the  central  authority  under  Part  I.  of  the 
Housing  Act  on  the  same  extravagant  lines  as  heretofore  is 
rendered  necessary  by  special  circumstances,  but  I  do  say  that 
such  cases  in  London  should  now  be  very  exceptional,  and  that 
it  is  not  so  much  unhealthy  areas  that  require  treatment  as 
unhealthy  houses. 

I  notice,  with  pleasure,  the  recent  circular  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  reminding  local  authorities  generally  of  the 
very  large  powers  they  possess  for  securing  the  proper  sanitary 
condition  of  all  premises  within  the  area  under  their  control, 
and  although  recent  decisions  may  go  to  prove  that  amendment 
of  some  kind  of  Part  II.,  as  well  as  of  Part  III.,  of  the  Housing 
Act  is  required,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  existing  law 
against  overcrowding  is  but  rigorously  enforced,  not  only  will 
there  be  no  unhealthv  areas  to  deal  with,  but  a  stop  will  be  put 
to  the  influx  of  population  and  rents  will  go  down. 
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lecent  returns  show  how  few  houses  in  London,  compara- 
ly  speaking,  occapied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family, 
registered  and  under  proper  inspection,  we  cannot  wonder 
I  that  overcrowding  continues.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
lual  but  certain  enforcement  of  existing  powers,  so  that 
aately  every  house  of  tlie  kind  referred  to  may  be  under 
er  inspection. 

should  like  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  the 
opolis  is  concerned,  the  danger  ahead  of  us  is  not  so  much 
to  deal  with  unhealthy  areas  within  our  border,  but  how 
•event  them  from  being  created  just  outside  that  border, 
is  hi^h  time  that  both  the  London  Building  Act  and  the 
lie  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  were  made  applicable  to 
icts  within  say  twenty  miles  of  London  and  other  populous 

IS. 

have  said  enough,  however,  by  way  of  introduction,  and 
now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  conference,  in 
earnest  hope  that  the  beneficent  object  of  the  Council  of 
Sanitary  Institute  in  calling  us  together,  viz.,  the  advance- 
b  of  the  consideration  of  this  great  problem,  may  be  fully 
ned. 


r.  T.  Blashill,  F.R.LB.A.  (London),  remarked  that  his 
IRcation  for  addressing  the  conference  was  the  fact  that 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  he  had  been  architect  to  the 
"opolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  London  County  Council, 
lie  point  before  them  was  that  the  cost  of  their  clearances 
£50  per  head,  and  they  had  nevertheless  not  replaced  the 
le  dishoused.  To  his  view  that  was  the  cardinal  considera- 
Now  the  only  remedy  that  he  could  suggest  was  that 
down  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
tute,  held  last  autumn  at  Southampton.  In  that  paper 
ad  advocated  that  in  future  instead  of  purchasing  property 
paying  compensations  and  so  on,  the  L.  U.  C.  should  keep  its 
iy  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  those  persons  compelled 
ave  the  insanitary  area,  and  who  must  oi  necessity  be  re- 
ed elsewhere,  if  possible  on  a  site  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
iite,  say  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  There 
few  of  the  residents  but  could  carry  on  their  business 
in  a  walk  of  twenty  minutes  of  their  old  home.  Many 
d  be  able  to  move  to  a  greater  distance  and  would  have  to 
easonably  compensated  together  with  payment  of  their 
filing  expenses.  If  the  local  authorities  had  not  to  spend 
iy  in  buying  property  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  look 
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after  those  persons  who  had  to  be  removed.  He  would  take 
family  by  family  and  rehouse  them  at  suitable  distances,  paying 
if  necessary  something  extra  in  order  to  get  the  accommodation 
required.  The  local  authority  would  make  up  the  difference 
say  for  three,  five,  or  seven  years  between  the  rents  the  people 
had  to  pay  and  what  they  had  been  paying,  and  allow  suitable 
compensation  for  travelling  expenses.  The  total  sum  would  not 
amount  in  the  end  to  one-fourth  of  £50  a  head.  In  fact 
£12  10s.  per  head  would  be  an  extravagant  estimate.  There 
would  be  no  excessive  trouble  for  the  people  were  scheduled 
now,  and  what  was  spent  would  be  small  in  comparison  with 
the  present  expenditure. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  area  itself,  he  would  buy  none  of 
the  property,  nor  would  he  compensate  any  of  the  owners. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  it  t  In  the  first  place  directly  a 
local  authority  had  decided  that  an  area  was  an  unhealthy 
one,  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  owner  to  admit  another 
person  upon  his  premises.  Of  course  improvement  could  not  be 
made  at  once,  it  would  take  time.  Gradually  the  population 
decreased,  some  were  removed  by  the  local  authority,  others 
went  of  their  own  accord,  some  died,  and  so  on.  From  the 
very  first  day  the  area  would  begin  to  improve.  The  great 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  slum  areas  was  that  there  were 
so  many  owners  of  the  property.  On  great  estates  where  there 
was  only  one  owner,  improvements  of  bad  areas  could  be  easily 
carried  out,  and  were  carried  out  by  the  landlord  himself. 

Now  what  he  had  suggested  was  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of 
the  numerous  owners  by  putting  them  in  the  same  position  as 
the  one.  Let  them  form  a  trust  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government,  and  when  they  had  done  that  let  them  rebuild 
the  houses,  widening  the  streets  and  generally  improving  the 
area  according  to  the  existing  law.  If  the  local  authority 
wanted  any  property  for  improvements,  public  buildings  or 
parks,  it  would  probably  be  the  first  and  best  customer  of  the 
trust.  At  the  end  the  land  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  was  before  in  its  slum  condition.  It  was  in  that  mean 
and  neglected  state  because  it  did  not  belong  to  one  owner  who 
could  do  as  he  liked  with  it ;  he  proposed  to  give  to  the 
associated  owners  the  powers  and  privileges  of  one  owner. 
Now  the  municipality  had  to  buy  the  property  at  great  cost,  a 
cost  which  under  his  plan  would  be  obviated.  Those  who 
desired  to  know  further  details  of  his  suggestion  would  find  it 
in  the  records  of  the  Southampton  Congress  of  the  Institute,* 
and  he  trusted  it  might  receive  the  consideration  which  he 
ventured  to  think  it  deserved. 

•  "  Joum&l  of  The  Sanitary  Institute,"  Vol.  XXI.,  Part  I.,  page  1. 
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[Councillor  W.  Holder,  M.R.C.S.  (Hull),  said  that  there 
s  little  need  to  remind  the  audience  that  Part  L  of  the 
using  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  was  as  much  con- 
ned with  the  reconstruction  of  new  and  hygienic  homes 
1  areas  as  it  was  charged  with  the  destruction  of  houses  and 
as  which  have  become  effete  and  sanitarily  defective. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  needless  to  remind  the  audience 
it  Part  11.  was  more  concerned  with  the  demolition  of  insani- 
y  dwelling  places,  leaving  their  reconstruction  to  the  re- 
irces  of  those  who  have  lived  on  their  decay, 
riie  Corporation  from  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  delegated 
ked  upon  Part  I.  as  cumbersome  and  costly.  It  shunned  its 
juiries,  arbitrations  and  provisional  orders  as  unnecessarily 
ious,  and  its  awards  and  reconstructions  as  costly  and  un- 
isonable.  It  looked  upon  these  arbitration  awards  as  unjust 
the  honest  ratepayer  whilst  they  were  often  a  too  generous 
t  to  avaricious  and  unprincipled  owners  of  nauseous  and 
A'dy  properties,  who  had  often  fatted  on  a  cent,  per  cent, 
ital  on  their  first  capital  charges,  and  who  on  the  awards, 
uld  not  be  judged  on  their  primary  costs,  but  more  likely 

their  unwholesome  present  over-inflated  rentals  and  re- 
rus. 

With  such  fears  and  feelings  it  was  therefore  not  a  matter  for 
•prise  that  his  corporation  preferred  to  carry  on  its  cleansing 
cl  reforming  work  by  the  more  direct  and  reasonable  restric- 
ns  of  Part  IL,  through  which  it  had  been  enabled  more  quickly, 
d  under  a  simpler  and  it  thought  more  reasonable  macninery, 
clear  away  not  only  unhealthy  individual  houses,  but  as  he 
>uld  hereafter  show,  considerable  areas  of  filthy  and  degene- 
ted  dwelling  houses  which  had  been  a  menace  to  the  moral 
well  as  the  public  health  of  the  town. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  there  was  little  sym- 
thy  with  an  unworthy  section  or  property  owners,  and  yet 
was  principally  on  behalf  of  a  section  of  tne  property  owners 
at  his  Committee  wished  him  to  urge  some  action  being  taken 
amend  Part  IL  of  the  Act.  They  desired  this  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  equity  or  justice,  but  rather  on  the  grounds  of 
ipediency  mingled  with  pity. 

During  the  last  year,  in  the  town  of  Hull,  the  unhealthy 
veilings  sub-committee  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  had  been 
eadily  using  Part  II.  of  the  Act  to  demolish  and  remove  the 
orst  insanitary  localities  and  houses  of  the  town.     This  part 

the  Act  had  enabled  them  to  pull  down  some  ninety-six 
)ases,  which  covered  a  considerable  area.  In  these  parti- 
ilar  houses  the  entire  area  covered  per  house  appurtenances 
id  back  s^ad   frout  a,reas,   worked  out  at  about  31  square 
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yards  per  plot.  Now  under  the  Bye-laws  in  force  in  Hnll. 
and  sanctioned  by  tlie  Local  Goveroment  Board,  the  least 
area  in  front  and  back  of  any  new  building  was  2^  more 
square  yards  for  the  front  area  and  back  yards  alone,  tliau 
was  covered  by  the  house  and  areas  in  those  plots  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  as  no  modern 
liouse  could  be  built  on  any  of  these  plots,  the  land,  if  owned 
by  u  single  owner,  was  comparatively  of  uo  value  for  ase  or 
ornament.  As  a  single  plot  no  plan  could  be  built  on  it. 
Many  of  these  owners  were  partly  dependent  on  the  rents 
they  received  from  those  houses,  and  though  owners  had  no 
right  to  do  what  they  do  persist  in  doing,  viz.,  to  live  on  gross 
rentals  as  income,  and  ought  to  put  away,  for  re-construction, 
a  reserve  fund ;  yet  his  Committee  had  been  com|}clled  to 
feel  a  latent  pity  for  some  of  tliose  owners  who  had  no  means. 
They  desired  to  help  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  denuded  and 
too  small  plots,  and  further,  they  desired  to  circumvent  the 
number  of  land  vultures  who  hover  around,  not  to  buy,  for  that 
was  a  too  generous  term,  but  to  acquire  those  too  small  plots  at 
a  price  unfair  to  the  owner  of  the  f  i-eehold.  How  could  that  be 
done  1  It  might  he  pointed  out  to  him  that  Clause  39  of  Part  II. 
gave  the  power  to  corporations  to  rearrange  areas.  That  wms 
true,  but  his  corporation  saw  no  need  to  be  made  responsible  as 
buyers,  owners,  or  builders,  by  arbitration  oi'  otherwise  for 
those  areas.  They  avoided  it  hv  refusing  to  adopt  Part  I,,  and 
they  wished  to  avoid  it  by  Part  II.  It  might  be  asked  how  they 
would  avoid  itt  He  should  say  they  would  take  no  action,  as  they 
were  now  willing  to  do,  but  await  the  action  of  the  informer,  and 
then,  instead  of  being  the  willing  aider,  they  would  feel  the  sting 
of  injustice  to  themselves  in  loading  their  authority  with 
properties  and  litigations  which  they  thought  might  better  be 
dealt  with  otherwise,  and  for  this  reason  Clause  39  was  not  in 
favour.  His  corporation,  though  willi;ig  tx>  help  the  freeholder 
to  do  the  best  he  could  with  his  or  her  land,  was  unwilling  to  be 
hampered  with  its  ownerships,  and  the  many  disputations  and 
imputations  which  its  acquirement  would  entail.  Having 
stated  the  position  they  took,  the  audience  then  ivere  entitled  to_ 
ask  what  was  suggested. 

Their  plan  was  that  the  land  when  in  singles  and  unusabi 

Elots  were  by  the  Corporation  pooled  together  with  other  neigb- 
ouring  and  unusable  plots  for  the  benefit  of  the  freeholders  or 
maybe  leaseholders,  though  such  leaseholders  were  almost  un- 
known in  Hull.  The  corporation  surveyor  rearranged  the 
areas  into  saleable  plots  and  advertised  them  for  sale  by  tender 
or  public  auction  as  the  sanitary  committee  of  a  corporation  might 
decide.      The  proceeds  were   awarded  to  the   owners  of  the 
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is  upon  an  agreement  between  themselves,  and  in  case  of 
ir  disputation,  bj  a  majority  composed  of  an  equal  number 
themselves  and  members  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the 
rn.  The  details,  however,  could  best  be  decided  by  the 
fting  agents  for  the  amendment,  if  the  legislature  would 
ept  the  suggestion.     He  then  had  the  pleasure  to  submit  for 

judgment  of  that  conference  another  desirable  amendment ; 
3  was,  that  on  change  of  ownership,  after  proceedings  were 
amenced,  the  property  should  only  be  sold  subject  to  the 
al  steps  already  taken  bein^  endorsed  on  the  contract  of  sale, 
at  was  necessary  because  instances  had  occurred  where  pur- 
isers  had  bought  without  knowing  closing  orders  were  being 
ained  for  the  properties. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  Act  found  desirable  was  that  when 
e  the  first  action  for  closing  of  an  insanitary  dwelling  was 
pted,  no  evasion  of  the  subsequent  demolition  order  should 
permitted  if  the  premises  could  not  be  made  sanitarily  safe 
1  dwelling  house. 

They  were  being  much  hampered  now  by  legal  gentlemen 
ising  their  clients  that  they  could  avoid  a  closing  order  by 
iverting  what  was  a  dwelling  house  into  a  stable,  office  or 
rehouse.  It  could  easily  be  imagined  that  an  obstructive  owner 
Id  prevent  an  entire  renewal  by  placing  a  stable  in  the  middle 
a  number  of  demolished  houses.  In  many  places  slum 
parties  existed  in  the  best  neighbourhoods  of  business  centres. 
c  enforced  demolition  of  tne  whole,  benefits  the  owners, 
ause  in  the  place  of  the  rookery  the  area  was  entirely  denuded 
its  foulness,  and  it  became  opened  out  for  the  better  class  of 
perties  and  erections,  and  yet  this  might  all  be  upset  by  the 
ion  of  one  owner  converting  an  old,  decrepit  slum  house  in 

centre   of   this   plot  into  a  stable.     This  should  not  be 
missible. 

Another  amendment  would  be  the  enlarging  of  the  definition 
"dwelling  house,"  when  it  was  defined  as  "any  inhabited 
Iding"  the  restriction  enables  an  unlet  dwelling  house  to 
nd  as  a  menace  to  the  respectability  and  renewal  of 
ghbouring  houses.  The  Act  itself  was  not  readable  clearly 
ler  this  definition,  for  it  made  clauses  29  and  sub*section  2 
irely  ambiguous  and  thus  opened  out  unnecessary  contention 
1  litigation.  A  wider  definition  was  therefore  a  desirable 
endment,  and  therefore  his  committee  asked  for  aid  in  those 
endments. 

Dr.  R.  Sydney  Marsden,  F.RS.Ed.  (Medical  Officer  of 
alth,  Birkenhead),  observed  tliat  it  seemed  to  him  the  first 
ng  required  to  be  done  in  connection  with  this  rehousing 
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qaestion  was  to  give  the  local  authority  greater  freedom  of 
action;  secondly,  a  redaction  of  the  costs  of  the  preliminaiy 
enquiry,  which  was  often  extended  to  unparalleled  lengthy  and  in 
his  opinion  was  to  a  lar^e  extent  unnecessary ;  then  there  was 
the  application  of  the  Jrublic  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  to 
the  country,  giving  the  authorities  powers  of  supervision  over 
all  houses  which  had  more  than  one  family.  This  would  give 
them  power  to  enquire  into  circumstances  of  suitability  and 
adaptability  of  the  nouses  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
being  used,  and  there  ought  to  be  powers  given  to  insist  on 
partial  reconstruction  where  necessary.  A  point  which  required 
attention  was  that  of  dealing  with  small  areas,  with  regard  to 
which  they  were  limited  in  every  way.  There  are  some  areas 
with  houses  which  cannot  be  made  sanitary  under  Part  II.,  but  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand  is  too  small  for  them  to  be  dealt 
with  under  Part  I.  of  the  Act,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
necessary  rehousing  insisted  upon  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

His  next  point  was  the  dealing  with  the  residue  of  people 
who  occupy  insanitary  areas.  At  present  they  provided  only 
for  the  respectable  portion  of  the  working  classes,  who  really 
did  not  require  so  much  looking  after,  but  the  people  who  were 
reducing  healthy  areas  into  insanitary  ones  were  not  touched 
at  all ;  if  they  were  moved  they  only  went  and  made  another 
area  insanitary.  He  did  not  think  that  any  Act  which  did  not 
give  them  compulsory  powers  to  deal  with  the  residuum  of  the 
people  themselves  would  be  satisfactory.  They  ought  to  have 
some  power  of  control  over  those  persons  who  render  them- 
selves an  absolute  danger  to  the  community  at  large,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  get  that  would  be  by  the  pro- 
vision of  municipal  dwellings,  which  should  be  under  municipal 
control  and  sanitarily  policed^  and  those  people  should  be  com- 

Eelled  to  live  in  them  until  they  were  fit  to  live  in  respectable 
ouses.  He  thought  this  was  a  practical  point — ^the  provision 
of  municipal  dwellings  of  the  type  he  had  indicated,  with 
washhouses,  etc.  If  they  were  going  to  compel  the  people  to 
be  clean  they  must  provide  them  with  the  means  to  keep  clean. 
He  believed  something  of  this  kind  of  house  had  been  attempted 
in  one  or  two  places — Edinburgh,  for  example — and  he  should 
like  to  hear  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  was  evident  tiiat 
at  the  present  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  the  more 
respectable  of  the  lower  classes  which  were  as  yet  unprovided 
for,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  houses  built  under 
the  Acts  are  filled  up.  These  will  have  to  be  properly  housed 
first,  otherwise  they  will  always  be  competing  with  tne  lower 
stratum  for  any  properly-constructed  dwelling. 
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John  F.  J.  Sykes,  M.D.,  D.So.  (M.O.H.  St.  Pancras). 
d  the  most  difficult  tiling  in  considering  the  housing  of  the 
rking  classes  was  to  view  the  several  aspects  in  their  proper 
>portion  and  relationship  to  each  other.  In  the  few  minutes 
•mitted  he  proposed  to  briefly  review  these  under  the  heads 
movement  of  population,  unhealthy  areas,  overcrowding,  and 
litation  curative  and  preventive. 

Movement  of  Population. 

Che  movement  of  population  in  a  city  may  be  general  or 

il.    Genrral  movement  of  population  takes  place  by : 

Influx  of  resident  population  by  attraction  from  the  country 

0  tfie  city;  (2)  Recession  of  resident  population  by  expulsion 
m  the  centre  of  the  city  towards  its  periphery  due  to  the 
gencies  of  commerce ;  (3)  Compression  of  resident  population 

1  middle  zone  where  the  two  movements  meet.  The  influx 
m  the  country  is  shown  by  the  census  returns,  and  that  it  takes 
ce  in  London  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre  is  well 
)icted  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  map  in  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Labour 
1  Life  of  the  People."  The  recession  is  seen  from  the  Census 
urns  and  district  statistics,  the  expulsion  being  caused  by 

the  growth  of  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  pre- 
;es ;  (2)  the  extension  in  roadway  and  railway  of  the  means 
transport  and  transit;  and  (3)  the  multiplication  of  public 
1  quasi'public  buildings. 

Local  movement  of  population  takes  place  by :  (a)  Dis- 
cement  of  resident  population  by  (1)  the  conversion  of  dwell- 
;-houses  into  offices  and  workshops,  and  (2)  the  demolition  of 
elling-houses  for  street  improvements,  for  railway  extensions, 
1  the  erection  of  new  offices,  warehouses,  workplaces,  and 
ler  buildings,  {b)  Circulation  of  resident  population  by  the 
nolition  of  unhealthy  dwelling-houses  in  groups  and  areas, 
1  the  erection  of  new  dwellings.  The  number  displaced  by  this 
t  cause  is  very  small  compared  to  the  large  masses  displaced 
other  causes.  The  circulation  takes  place  in  this  manner : 
i  least  favoured  elements  of  the  population  which  have  con- 
itrated  in  the  unhealthy  local  centre  are  by  demolition 
persed  through  the  surrounding  zone,  and  the  effect  of 
construction  is,  that  the  new  houses  built  upon  the  site  attract 
i  most  favoured  elements  from  the  surrounding  zone. 

Unhealthy  Areas. 

Unhealthy  areas  may  be  considered  from  the  points  of  view 

origin  and  remedies.     The  origin  of  an  unhealthy  area  or 

jup  of  houses  is  generally  remote,  and  may  be  usually  traced 
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to  the  following  conditions :  (1)  Streets^  courts,  and  alleys  origin' 
ally  so  narrow  or  tortuous,  or  obstructed,  or  at  sucii  a  gradient 
or  so  low-lying,  as  to  be  now  regarded  as  unhealthy  for  the 
houses  abutting  upon  them;  (2)  houses  originally  so  badly 
placed  or  arranged,  or  planned  or  built,  as  to  be  now  regarded 
as  unhealthy;  (3)  houses  uUimately  so  aged  and  decayed  or 
dilapidated  as  to  be  unhealthy. 

The  remedies  applicable  to  unhealthy  areas.  These  conditions 
may  be  dealt  witn  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act — (1)  in  large  areas  by  street  improvement  and  rearrange- 
ment of  street-blocks  of  houses;  (2)  in  small  areas  by  re- 
construction of  street-blocks  or  groups  of  houses ;  ana  (3) 
individually,  by  the  demolition  of  a  house  here  and  there. 

Overcrowding. 

The  effect  of  the  movement  of  population  is  to  cause  com- 

1>ression  and  overcrowding,  especially  in  the  middle  zone  of  a 
arge  city. 

The  overcrowding  of  houses  upon  area  is  a  feature  entirely 
distinct  from  the  overcrowding  of  population  in  houses.  The 
former  is  due  to  original  errors  of  construction,  generallv  com- 
mitted in  the  old  villages  and  suburbs  swallowed  up  by  the 
Showing  city,  and  their  repetition  can  be  prevented  by  good 
uilding  Acts  and  Bye-laws ;  the  latter  is  due  not  to  cons&uc- 
tion  but  to  errors  of  usage,  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of 
population  from  within  and  from  without  the  city. 

The  effects  of  the  overcrowding  of  population  in  houses  are, 
firstly,  to  render  the  condition  of  originally  unhealthy  areas  or 
groups  of  houses  worse,  and  to  make  tne  application  of  remedies 
more  urgently  demanded;  and  secondlv,  to  cause  areas  and 
groups  of  healthy  houses  to  be  rendered  unhealthy  by  altered 
usage,  many  families  being  crowded  into  houses  intended  only 
for  single  families. 

Sanitation. 

The  measures  required  for  dealing  with  insanitary  areas  and 
with  overcrowding  are  (1)  curative  and  (2)  preventive. 

(1)  Curative  sanilation  has  hitherto  almost  solely  been  relied 
upon  as  a  remedy:  (a)  in  demolishing  insanitary  areas  and 
reconstructing  buildings  for  housing  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
displaced  persons,  ana  (&)  in  helplessly  awaiting  the  results 
of  overcrowding  upon  further  areas  and  repeating  the  same 
remedy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  areas,  by  reason  of  originally 
bad  arrangement  and  construction,  and  by  dilapidation,  must 
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timatelj  be  demolished  and  rebuilt,  either  voluntarily  or 
mpulsorily ;  but  it  must  also 'be  admitted  that  there  are  some 
eas  better  arranged  and  constructed  that  may  be  prevented 
>m  being  brought  into  dilapidation  through  overcrowding  and 
ered  usage,  and  here  there  is  scope  for  preventive  sanitation, 
stage  upon  which  we  are  only  just  entering. 
(2)  Preventive  sanitation,  like  all  other  preventive  measures, 
only  possible  when  causes  and  effects  have  been  studied  and 
iced  through  their  several  stages.  We  have  now  reached  tlie 
ige  at  which  we  can  fully  recognise  what  effects  we  can 
event ;  they  are  (1)  the  crowding  of  persons  into  rooms,  and 
)  the  crowding  oi  families  into  houses.  The  preventive 
jasures  applicable  to  these  conditions  are :  (a)  the  building  of 
ditional  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large  city,  and  the 
provement  of  the  means  of  transit  from  the  centre,  so  as  to 
aw  off  the  pressure  of  population.  The  more  favoured  class 
11  form  the  majority  migrating  to  the  suburbs,  and  will 
cate  houses  or  parts  of  houses  in  healthy  areas ;  (b)  the 
aptation  of  the  nouses  in  some  of  the  healthy  areas  of  the 
y  vacated  by  the  more  favoured  class  to  the  requirements  of 
e  less  favoured,  by  converting  them  into  flats.  This  move- 
3nt  of  population  is  not  assumed,  it  will  be  recognised  by  all 
one  that  actually  happens  naturally  and  cannot  be  arrested, 
e  wisest  method  is  to  direct  it  into  its  best  course. 
If  an  ordinary  eight-roomed  terrace  house  in  the  middle  zone 
London  is  taken  and  its  descent  traced,  it  is  found  that 
has  been  successively  occupied  by  four  different  classes : 
)  the  well-to-do  family,  which  originally  occupied  all  the 
;ht  rooms  of  the  house ;  (2)  the  comiortable,  that  later  on  was 
ntent  with  half  the  house ;  (3)  the  struggling,  that  shared  it 
floors  or  quarters ;  and  (4)  the  casual  family,  that  lives  its 
c  in  one  room.  The  method  of  dealing  with  those  who 
termine  rather  than  are  driven  to  live  in  one  room  and  burv 
emselves  in  dark  and  insalubrious  places  is  more  a  social  than 
sanitary  question,  and  depends  more  upon  education  than 
)on  construction.  Thus  the  usage  falls  from  one  stage  to 
lother  without  any  adaptation  of  the  structure  to  the  altered 
rcumstances.  The  house  is  subdivided  into  flats  by  usage  but 
)t  by  structural  adaptation,  and  it  falls  by  destruction  into  a 
ndition  requiring  constant  attention  and  repair,  and  possibly 
tlmated  emolition,  voluntary  or  compulsory.*  Many  tene- 
ented  houses  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  passable  flats 

*  Note  by  Speaker.— Lord  ProYOst  Cbisholm  stated  later  in  the  pro- 
edings  of  the  Conference  that  in  Glasgow  the  demolition  of  an  unhealthy 
ea  did  not  reeolt  in  so  crowding  the  dispersed  population  into  thd  sur- 
fundmg  area  as  to  render  it  also  unhealthy.   This  was  due  to  every  dwelling 
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complete  on  each  floor,  and  of  being  spared  for  manj  a  lon^ 
year  for  useful  service  to  the  community.  Large  numbers  ot 
houses  in  wide  and  airy  streets  with  ample  space  at  the  rear, 
vacated  by  the  more  comfortable  classes,  who  are  migrating  to 
the  suburbs,  are  capable  of  being  adapted  and  converted  into 
flats  for  the  proper  needs  of  the  more  struggling  classes  who 
enter  and  occupy  them. 

Under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  1890,  a  Local  Authority  may  convert  any  buildings  into 
dwelling-houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  may  alter,  enlarge, 
repair,  and  improve  the  same  respectively.  No  effort  has  been 
hitherto  made  to  do  this.  This  will  not  provide  additional 
buildings  because  it  is  not  a  curative  measure,  but  it  will 
provide  decent  accommodation  that  will  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion of  houses  in  respectable  neighbourhoods,  that  eventually  fol- 
lows when  the  population  is  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  invade  them  in  mass.  It  will  prevent  the  herding  together 
of  human  beings  under  conditions  that  shock  our  present  day 
ideas,  and  that  lead  those  who  do  not  grasp  the  position  to  cry 
out  that  Local  Authorities  do  not  put  the  Public  Health  Acts  * 
or  the  By-laws  for  houses  let  in  lodgings  or  separate  dwellings 
into  force.  The  public  has  yet  to  learn  that  these  Acts  and 
By-laws  do  not  touch  the  question,  and  they  are  altogether 
inadequate  to  meet  the  case.  Let  the  public  show  a  little 
prescience  as  to  what  must  arise  when  houses  are  being  more 
and  more  sublet  in  fragments,  and  endeavour  to  avert  the 
degradation  of  family  life  amongst  the  masses  that  must 
inevitably  follow. 

Local  Authorities  can  show  this  prescience,  and  the  new 
London  Boroughs  have  here  a  task  worthy  of  their  best  en- 
deavours, to  prevent  deterioration  and  degeneration,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  the  existing  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  especially  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  middle 
zone  of  London. 

But  much  as  Local  Authorities  may  hope  to  do,  their 
greater  work  will  be  in  showing  by  example  what  can  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  converting  some  existing  houses  into  pre- 
sentable flats  as  object  lessons,  rather  than  in  attempting  the 
task  of  acquiring  and  improving  all  such  houses.  It  is  private 
owners,  individually  or  associated,  who  must  be  depended  upon 
to  carry  out  such  a  work,  if  it  is  to  be  done  on  any  large  scale. 


Rnd  flat  in  Glasgow  being  already  so  adapted  by  the  provision  of  appurten- 
ances complete  on  each  floor  that  they  did  not  permit  of  further  subAlivisioD. 
But  in  London  there  is  no  fiuality  to  sub-di vision  until  the  oue-room  dwelling 
is  reached,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  the  adaptation  of  single  vertical 
houses  to  multiple  horisontal  dwellings. 
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lej  will  not  do  it  except  on  business  principles,  they  must 
tain  the  money.     What  provision  is  made  for  them  to  obtain 

Under  Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act,  loans  are  granted  to 
vate  persons  entitled  to  the  land  in  fee  simple  for  an  absolute 
m  of  more  than  fifty  years  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
ellings  for  the  working  classes.  Now  we  must  recognize  the 
t  that  landowners  have  no  power  to  deal  with  the  houses  on 
ir  land  until  the  leases  expire,  and  that  leasehold  house- 
ners  only  possess  this  power,  although,  in  many  instances, 
y  are  not  the  persons  who  sublet  the  houses  in  subdivided 
ements.     But  how  many  leasehold  house-owners  are  there 

0  possess  houses  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
blic  Works  Loan   Commissioners   for   borrowing  purposes, 

1  how  many  are  likely  enough  to  incur  the  expense 
essary  to  adapt  their  houses  to  the  requirements  of  life 
flats,  "pour  les  beaux  yeux"  of  their  tenants  and  ground 
diords  I  they  are  not  all  philanthropists,  even  if  they  could 
>rd  that  luxury.  Even  the  offer  made  to  them  of  exemp- 
I  from  inhabited  house  duty,  under  the  Customs  and  Inland 
renne  Acts,  1890  &  1891,  has  not  induced  them  to  move 
this  direction ;  on  the  one  hand  the  monetary  inducement 
isufficient,  and  on  the  other  the  pressure  of  sanitary  legisla- 
i  in  this  direction  is  niL 

)r.  Sykes  laid  great  stress  upon  this  necessity  for  adapting 
ement  houses  to  the  usage  to  which  they  are  put,  namely,  that 
>eing  let  in  flats,  as  he  was  firmly  convinced,  after  fifteen  years' 
erience,  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  working 
;ses  drifted  into  the  cities,  and  there  entered  largely  into  sub- 
uuadapted  tenemented  houses,  where  their  healthy  family  life 
1  undermined  with  the  worst  consequences.  The  maintenance 
liealthy,  vigorous,  virtuous  family  life  was  a  great  national 
wnsibility,  and  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  convert 
re  lodgings  into  family  dwellings ;  whether  by  monetary  pre- 
im,  by  subsidy,  or  by  compulsion,  was  a  question  for  the 
itician,  not  for  him. 

le  asked  for  the  serious  consideration  of  this  question  of 
VPTATION  for  the  sake  of  healthy  family  life,  for  the  welfare 
the  children,  the  citizens  of  the  future,  and  the  backbone  of 
nation. 

^Ir.  COOPBB  (Aberdeen)  said  that  the  city  of  Aberdeen  had 
moted  various  clearance  schemes  in  ParUament  under  sec- 
1 II.  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  but  it  had 
n  a  most  costly  system  and  not  entirely  satisfactory.  In 
case  of  the  Exchewin  Bow  area,  while  the  area,  as  a  whole, 
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was  insanitary,  many  of  the  houses  within  the  area  were  not 
insanitarr,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  to  have  the  unhealthy 
ones  removed  and  leave  the  healthy  ones.  In  connection  with 
their  schemes  a  large  number  of  persons  were  unhoused,  and 
they  were  building  houses  on  the  tenement  principle  for, 
perhaps,  500  or  600  people  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  unhoused  population  which  came  every  year. 
In  Aberdeen  they  did  not  deal  on  the  weekly  system  but  year 
by  year.  There  was  a  demand  annually  for  a  large  number 
of  single  roomed  and  two  roomed  houses,  but  while  he  believed 
a  great  improvement  had  been  effected  by  the  provision  made 
for  this  class  of  tenant  in  the  housing  of  the  city  generally, 
still  it  was  not  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  because,  while 
the  houses  erected  were  better  than  the  people  could  get  under 
other  conditions,  still  there  was  the  same  tendency  towards 
overcrowding  which  was  always  inseparable  from  tenement 
dwellings.  One  thing  they  tried  to  do  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding of  ground  was  to  get  Parliament  to  give  them  power 
to  declare  that  the  streets  should  be  fifty  feet  wide,  and  perhaps 
some  of  those  present  would  have  noticed  the  arguments  used 
against  their  getting  such  powers.  It  was  said,  ^^We  don't 
have  fifty  feet  streets  in  London,  and  we  manage  with  the 
narrow  streets."  In  Aberdeen  we  have  obtained  powers  to  fix 
on  fifty  feet  streets. 

One  thing  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  was  the  question  of  the  period  of  repayment  of 
money  borrowed  under  section  III.  of  the  Act,  and  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  prolonged  to  something 
like  an  approximation  of  the  longevity  of  the  house  itself.  In 
a  scheme  at  Aberdeen  they  had  to  repay  the  price  for  the 
ground  and  also  for  the  building  of  the  houses  in  thirty  years, 
and  consequently  they  were  not  able  to  let  those  houses  so 
cheaply  as  perhaps  they  might  have  done.  By  promoting  a 
clause  in  a  local  act  they  had  got  an  extension  of  the  period  to 
fifty  years,  but  even  that  was  not  long  enough.  He  considered 
that  any  house,  if  the  timber  put  into  it  was  not  half  rotten  to 
begin  with,  would  last  at  least  one  hundred  years,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  the  present  generation  should  make  provision  so 
much  for  the  future — it  did  not  require  a  cynic  to  ask  the 
question,  "  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  "  If  they  had 
power  to  widen  the  streets  and  a  longer  time  in  which  to  repay 
the  borrowed  money,  it  would  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
solving  the  problem. 

Mr.  GoDBOLD  (West  Ham)  said  he  felt  somewhat  reluctant 
to  address  a  meeting  of  that  character.     He  was  only  after  all 
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abonr  representative,  but  still  he  felt  very  earnest  ^ith  his 
leagues  of  the  West  Ham  Town  Council  with  regard  to  that 
*ticular  question.  It  was  a  difBcalt  problem  when  they  came 
take  into  consideration  that  60,000  families  were  living  in 
ndon  with  only  one  room  each.  Unfortunately  they  had 
1  a  large  number  of  discussions  on  the  housing  question,  but, 
far,  no  really  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been 
ived  at.  He  had  had  experience  in  regard  to  that  great 
.'stion.  Some  people  had  suggested  to  him  that  they  should 
ry  the  workers  from  the  city  out  into  the  country,  and  charge 
m  the  same  rent,  but  that  he  did  not  think  would  meet  with 

agreement  of  the  working  classes  generally,  especially 
sn  it  was  remembered  that  the  average  wage  for  the  London 
3urer  amounted  to  less  than  a  guinea  a  week.  They  found 
t  they  could  not  afford  to  build  houses  in  West  Ham  to  let 
I  less  rent  than  8s.  6d.  a  week.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned 
did  not  want  to  cater  for  the  people  who  could  afford  to 

that  amount  of  rent  per  week,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
1:  of  all  they  wanted  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  erection  of 
cries  occupying  large  sites  in  congested  areas.  That  eer- 
ily ought  to  be  stopped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
:  what  had  the  London  County  Council  done  for  West 
tn?  The  action  of  the  London  County  Council  in  dis- 
sing  people  without  providing  adequate  accommodation 
msified  the  question  of  unhealthy  areas  and  over-crowding 
West  Ham,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  slum  property 
ler,  who  was  able  to  charge  any  rent  he  liked  for  his  pro- 
ty.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  he  was 
d  of  hearing  about  compensation  for  the  owners  of  house 
perty;  they  had  already  been  compensated  over  and  over 
in  in  the  way  of  rent  from  their  poor  tenants. 
Jome  of  the  speakers  had  alluded  to  the  question  as  to  how 
leal  with  a  bad  class  of  tenants,  and  some  even  said  they 
e  scarcely  worth  housing  at  all.     But  there  they  were,  and 

question  was:  what  were  they  going  to  do  with  them? 
?  sooner  they  changed  the  environment  of  these  people,  and 
e  them  proper  houses  with  plenty  of  air  space,  thus  making 
ir  lives  more  encouraging  and  healthful  than  it  is  to-day, 

better,  and  he  believea  they  would  get  a  better  class  of 
xnt  almost  at  once.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
nmittee  of  his  Council  last  year,  and  peoi)le  attacked  him 
ause  he  did  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  slum  propei*ty, 

he  could  not  advocate  that  course  of  action  under  the 
sent  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  playing  into 
hands  of  the  landlords. 
''ii*st  of  all,  he  would  bring  about  the  erection  of  municipal 
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bouses,  but  the  great  difHculty,  of  courBe,  was  the  paying  of  3J 
per  cent,  and  only  having  40  years  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
Under  such  circumstances  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing practical  in  that  direction.  He  thought  the  Conference 
was  likely  to  be  of  no  effect  unless  they  could  get  an  expression 
of  opinion  that  loans  for  such  purposes  should  be  extended  over 
a  much  longer  period.  To  his  mind  it  was  on  that  matter 
alone  that  the  vfhole  question  hung,  and  then  they  wanted  to 
be  able  to  borrow  at  something  less  than  3^  per  cent.  Under 
the  present  circumstanceB  they  could  not  build  houses  for  tlie 
people,  and  while  they  could  not  build  houses  for  those  who 
were  displaced  he  could  not  approve  of  the  abolition  of  insanitary 
areas. 

A  delegate  asked  what  the  people  got  for  their  8s.  6d,  per 
week  in  the  way  of  accommodation. 

Mr.  GouBOLD  explained  that  in  the  proposed  double-tene- 
ment houses  the  ground-floor  tenement  would  contain  one  living 
room,  two  bedrooms,  and  scullery,  with  bath;  and  the  first  floor 
one  living  room,  three  bedrooms,  and  scullery,  with  bath. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Dockrell  (Deputy  Vice-Chairman,  Black- 
rock,  Co.  Dublin)  said  she  would  emphasize  more  particularly 
the  difficulties  of  small  districts.  The  gentlemen  present  were 
so  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  areas  and  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money,  that  they  could  scarcely  realize  how  much  more 
complicated  this  question  of  housing  became  in  smaller  areas 
and  with  a  small  rateable  valuation. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  was  to  find  out  who  were  the 
owners  of  this  slum  property,  and  what  she  would  like  to  urge 
was  compulsory  registration  of  slum  ])roperty  owners.  If  every 
municipality  had  a  list  of  such  owners,  and  if  every  change  of 
ownership  was  at  once  notified,  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

Another  difficulty  when  dealing  with  insanitary  areas,  was 
what  to  do  with  the  people  who  were  displaced.  Her  ex- 
perience was  that  when  such  areas  were  cleared  these  [leople 
pressed  into  the  surrounding  districts  and  never  came  back 
into  the  dwellings  tiiat  the  local  authority  built  in  place  of 
those  they  had  demolished.  In  her  township  the  Urban 
Council  had  cleared  an  insanitary  area  and  built  some  cottages 
s  well  as  a  block  of  artizans'  dwellings  at  a  cost  of  £15,0U0, 
'hich  represented  yearly  a,  loss  to  the  towuship  of  £300,  and 
did  not  think  that  any  further  loss  in  this  direction  should 
encountered  by  the  rates.  Being  a  woman  «he  looked  to 
the  ratepayer's  interest  sometimes,  and  consequently  she 
heutated  before  embarking  upon  any  more  artizans'  dwellings. 
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She  woald  like  to  see  temporary  accommodation  provided  for 
ose  that  were  displaced,  and  that  when  the  new  buildings 
Te  erected  the  former  tenants  should  be  put  into  the  houses 
ilt  by  the  local  authority,  otherwise  they  were  occupied  by  a 
gratory  class  from  the  surrounding  townships,  thus  penalizing 
i  ratepayers  of  the  more  progressive,  enlightened,  and  philan- 
ropic  district. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Paddington),  observed  that 
•  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  parish  of 
ddington  and  had  been  associated  nearly  all  that  tmie  with 
nitary  and  Assessment  Committee,  upon  which  questions 
inected  with  the  housing  of  the  poor  frequently  occurred. 
The  first  speaker,  he  thought,  seemed  to  consider  the  question 
if  the  people  were  all  so  many  pieces  of  wood  or  chessmen  to 
movea  about  at  his  pleasure,  out  he  was  delighted  to  find 
t  subsequent  speakers  spoke  on  the  question  from  a  non- 
ifiscatory  point  of  view.  The  point  which  had  led  him  to 
3  and  address  them  was  that  in  his  practice  he  was  called 
)n  a  short  time  ago  to  make  a  valuation  of  a  property  at 
Ilesden  Junction,  and,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  in  a  large 
asure  the  question  they  had  been  discussing,  had  been  solved 
re.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  him  that  what  the 
ndon  County  Council  was  doing  was  absolutely  and  positively 
permanently  locate  and  conglomerate  the  population  at  every 
nt  where  they  intervened.  He  need  only  take  for  example 
f  Boundary  Street  scheme.  Every  one  would  say  that  they 
1  done  well  there  and  had  laid  out  splendid  streets,  and  built 
)ital  flats,  giving  ample  accommodation  and  every  sanitary 
•N'ision  that  people  could  possibly  desire.  But  what  had  they 
ie?  Thev  had  fixed  that  population  for  once  and  for  all, 
I  they  had  planted  all  the  different  industries  in  that  locality 
ever,  and  in  progress  of  time  he  was  afraid  that  posterity 
lid  not  bless  the  I^ondon  County  Council  for  its  present 
ion.  But  what  had  they  done  further  on  ?  There  was  no 
^e  manufacturing  population  in  Clerkenwell,  but  they  had 
ight  a  brewery  there ;  they  had  reasons  for  it  he  would 
ait,  but  they  gave  something  like  £210,000  for  that  site, 
himself  had  offered  £160,000  for  the  property  for  the 
pose  of  erecting  warehouses,  and  he  was  surprised  when  he 
>  told  by  the  auctioneers  that  there  was  an  offer  of  £200,000 
it,  for  at  that  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  London 
inty  Council  were  negotiating  for  the  site.  He  thought  the 
idon  County  Council  had  done  a  distinct  wrong  there, 
after  they  had  cleared  the  area  at  an  enormous  expense — at 
h  an  expense  that  jio  surveyor  would  advise  a  client  to  take 
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the  land  at  the  price  tlie  Loadon  County  Coancil  paid  for  it 
(if  he  wanted  to  make  a.  profit) — they  proposed  to  erect  artizans' 
dwelliiies,  and  by  so  doing  they  were  creating  a  working 
population  in  that  particular  neighbourhood.  At  Willesden 
Junction  he  found  to  liia  great  astonishment  a  whole  series  of 
manufactories — "cabinet  makers,"  "engineers,"  and  a  variety  of 
others.  He  found  that  those  manufactories  had  been  moved 
from  the  LoDdon  centre  down  to  that  place  and  they  were  not 
only  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  business  but  they  were 
buying  the  property,  and  the  only  trouble  that  arose  was  that 
they  had  a  difliculty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  because  there 
were  very  few  artizans'  dwellings  there.  Now  land  there  was, 
of  course,  infinitely  cheaper  than  anything  that  could  be  got 
in  the  centre  of  London,  and  the  opportunities  for  housing 
people  there — not  warehousing  them  as  they  were  doing 
in  these  model  dwellings — were  very  great,  for  they  could 
provide  accommodation  for  tliem  under  the  saine  conditions  as 
they  would  like  to  be  themselves.  There  were  opportunities 
for  putting  up  houses  like  they  had  done  in  West  Ham  where 
a  man  coiud  have  self-respect,  because  liis  self-respect  was  self- 
contained  iu  his  own  dwelling.  He  would  point  out  also  that  a 
small  garden  could  be  provided  and  then  there  were  some 
opportunities  for  the  people  to  enjoy  the  amenities  and  pleasures 
of  life.  All  that  was  being  done  at  Willesden  was  done 
voluntarily.  He  expected  that  some  of  them  in  the  room  knew 
that  a  large  number  of  manufactories  had  been  or  were  being 
taken  away  from  the  centres  of  London  into  the  suburbs.  For 
instance,  Allen's  the  printers,  had  a  large  establishment  built 
at  Harrow,  and  there  were  many  others  he  could  mention. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  it  because  with  a  small  office  in 
the  city  and  telephonic  communication,  finns  could  execute  their 
orders  with  the  greatest  facility  and  quite  as  well  as  if  their 
works  were  on  the  spot.  That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best 
means  of  obviating  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this 
liousiug  question.  By  getting  manufacturers  to  shift  out  of 
the  great  centres  they  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  transit — 
the  difficulty  of  light  niilways  and  railway  charges  on  ordinary 
railways,  because  the  people  would  be  located  where  they  were 
wanted.  What  he  thought  the  London  County  Council  and 
Municipal  authorities  should  do  was  to  tiy  and  get  manufactuR-rs 
to  move  their  factories  out  from  the  crowded  centres  to  the 
suburbs,  and  if  that  wei-e  done  the  question  would  be  in  a  large 
measure  solved. 

The  Hon.  The  Luitu  PiiovosT  op  Gla8oow  (Mr.  Samuel 
CiushohuJ  said  that  in  Glasgow,  like  Aberde&a  aud  other  places, 
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ley  had  felt  that  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  was 
cumbrous  and  so  costly  that  it  was  practically  inoperative,  and 
addition  to  that,  tney  had  been  advised  by  their  legal 
Iviser  that  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Housing  of  the 
'^orking  Classes  Act  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
achinery  provided  under  certain  of  their  local  private  Acts, 
id  that  for  Glasgow  to  adopt  the  Housing  of  Working  Classes 
ct  would  lead  to  an*  absolute  dislocation  of  their  whole 
isiness,  and  therefore  they  had  been  compelled  to  go  in  for 
ivate  Acts. 

In  regard  to  unhealthy  areas,  the  difficulty  they  experienced 
IS  that  they  could  only  get  an  area  pronounced  unhealthy  by 
ming  to  Parliament  for  each  individual  area,  having  every 
use,  tenant  and  occupant,  registered  and  scheduled,  and 
ring  every  tenant  and  occupant  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
irliament  and  opposing  the  measures.  What  they  would  like 
do  was  this :  they  would  like  to  have  a  provision  whereby  a 
!al  and  inexpensive  authority  could  decide  on  the  question  as 
what  was  an  unhealthy  area.  Being  experts,  he  need  not 
f  to  them  that  there  was  a  difference  between  an  unhealthy 
use  and  an  unhealthy  area.  An  unhealthy  area  might  have 
althy  houses  in  it,  and  it  was  the  existence  of  those  healthy 
uses  in  an  area  which  was  their  greatest  difficulty,  and  it 
is  owing  to  those  healthy  single  houses  in  an  unhealthy  area 
at  they  had  all  the  trouble  of  going  to  Parliament :  and  after 
sy  had  been  before  two  committees  in  Parliament,  the 
cision  after  all  was  given  by  those  who  knew  practically 
tie  or  nothing  of  the  question  on  which  they  decided. 
They  in  Glasgow  felt  that  when  the  borough  architect  and 
3  medical  officer  for  the  city  and  the  chief  sanitary  inspector 
reed  that  a  given  area  was  insanitary,  their  decision  should 
final,  subject  only  to  an  appeal  to  such  a  local  authority  as 
Scotland  they  called  the  Sheriff.  He  knew  that  the  Sheriff 
:;upied  a  different  position  in  Scotland  to  what  he  did  in 
igland,  but  undoubtedly  a  similar  authority  under  a  different 
me  could  be  secured  in  £ngland.  They  felt  that  if  they 
;re  able  by  some  such  inexpensive  methods  as  that  to  pro- 
unce  an  area  insanitary,  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  would 
ready  immediately  to  take  possession  of  that  insanitary  area 
d  to  rebuild  on  it  such  housing  accommodation  as  they 
eded.  Glasgow  had  done  a  good  deal  in  that  matter  already, 
ley  had  two  City  Improvement  Acts,  and  one  of  them  dated 
ck  a  considerable  period,  but  the  other  was  of  very  recent 
te.  They  had  expended  a  sum  amounting  to  considerably 
er  one  million  of  money  in  purchasing  property  and  demolish- 
g  it)  and  in  the  re-erection  of  other  houses. 
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A  voice  :  Is  the  salt  market  the  place  ? 

Yes :  salt  market  was  one  of  the  places,  but  they  had  done 
it  more  or  less  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city, 
and  they  had  erected  houses  for  the  working  classes  to  the 
number  of  something  like  3,000  to  4,000,  and  retained  the 
property  m  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 

He  could  not  say  they  kept  the  same  tenants ;  as  during  dis- 
placement the  tenants  removed,  and,  as  had  been  stated,  the 
tenants  did  not  come  back^  and  he  might  say  they  did  not 
expect  them  to  come  back.  But  they  did  not  necessarily  go 
to  form  slums  in  other  districts.  He  was  afraid  that  was  a 
mistake  which  many  entertained.  The  process  which  took 
place  was  this:  the  Corporation  was  bound  to  build  houses 
of  a  high  sanitary  character,  and  the  houses  so  built  were 
occupied  by  a  class  that  was  just  exactly  suited  for  them,  and 
the  people  removed  to  these  houses  and  left  empty  other 
houses.  The  people  who  were  displaced  went  to  the  houses 
which  were  left  empty  by  the  people  who  came  to  the  Cor- 
poration houses,  and  those  houses  were  much  higher  than  the 
slums  which  were  cleared  away.  Therefore  he  did  not  regard 
with  the  pessimistic  views  of  some  people  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  get  back  precisely  the  same  class  of  people  as  they 
formerly  had. 

It  had  been  said  that  no  Corporation  had  ever  addressed 
itself  to  the  subject  of  reconstruction.  Well,  Glasgow  had  in 
addition  to  this  demolition  and  erection,  reconstructed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  dwellings.  They  had  reconstructed  a 
number  of  buildings  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
at  the  time  were  not  sufficiently  bad  to  warrant  entire  demoU- 
tion,  and  yet  were  not  sufficiently  good  for  tenant  occupation. 
They  had  expended  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  reconstructing 
existing  buildings,  so  that  houses  which  used  to  be  occupied  by 
one  or  two  families  were  now  separated  into  houses  of  two  or 
three  and  in  some  cases  one  apartment,  and  were  kept  up  to 
the  highest  state  of  sanitary  requirement  and  were  occupied  by 
poor  people.  In  addition  to  that  they  had  under  their  recent 
Act  obtained  power  to  purchase  land  within  or  without  the 
municipality,  and  on  the  lands  that  they  might  acquire  to  erect 
dwellings  for  poorer  classes,  and  they  were  at  present  in  the 
course  of  carrying  out  these  powers.  They  had  bought  ground 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  at  a  very  low  price,  and  they 
were  contemplating  erecting  and  were  busy  arranging  plans  for 
erecting  on  ttiose  acquired  sites,  houses — and  possibly  cottages 
—with  little  gardens  behind  them.  They  were  expected  to 
accommodate  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  and  he  noped  at 


some  futnre  conference  they  would  be  able  to  report  their 
success  in  carrying  out  the  important  matter  on  which  they 
had  entered.  He  trusted  that  the  conference  would  not  end 
witlmut  Borne  expression  of  opinion,  and  that  the  organisers  of 
the  meeting  had  prepared  some  resolutions  which  tiiey  would 
submit  as  carrying  out  the  views  at  which  the  conference  had 
arrived. 

Dr.  Sykes  asked  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  what  was  called  a, 
house  iu  Glasgow  was  what  tliey  called  a  flat  in  London. 

Mr.  Chtsholm  replied  that  it  was  not  even  a  flat.  It  was 
an  occupancy.  It  might  be  a  single  room,  or  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  rooms,  but  it  was  occupied  by  a  single  family.  In  their 
tenancy  system  two  or  three  families  miglit  enter  and  reside 
on  one  floor,  but  on  tliat  floor  they  were  provided  with  every 


Dr.  Sykes  :  That  is  the  reason  why  in  Glasgow  the  people 
turned  out  do  not  create  an  insanitary  area,  and  it  is  the  reason 
why  they  do  in  London. 

Alderman  Lufton  (Leeds)  stated  that  in  Leeds  plenty  of 
new  houses  were  provided  each  year  by  private  builders,  and 
the  Corporation  were  in  the  hapj>y  state  of  not  having  to  inter- 
fere. The  reason  was  that  they  had  practically  no  leases  in 
Leeds ;  it  was  almost  all  freehold,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
competition  by  private  builders.  They  were  now  dealing  with 
an  unhealthy  area  of  90  acres,  but  before  they  pulled  a  single 
dwelling  down  they  had  provided  for  DOO  people  on  neigh- 
bouring land  which  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  and  which  the 
Corporation  sold  at  something  like  half  the  real  value,  on  con- 
dition that  houses  were  built  on  it  acconling  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  plans.  The  depreciation  was  owing  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
Corporation  took  this  course  believing  that  the  first  loss  was 
leas  than  if  they  Jiad  built  the  houses  and  let  them  themselves. 

He  believed  they  would  have  no  difficulty  with  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  as  far  as  Part  I.  was  concerned,  but 
he  ventured  to  think  tliat  Part  I.  of  the  Act  was  not  that  which 
would  bo  of  most  value  to  them  in  Leeds,  In  the  Parkes 
Museum  would  be  found  the  plans  of  a  small  area  with  which 
they  had  dealt^  and  which  originally  consisted  of  back-to-back 
houses,  the  spaces  or  yards  between  being  filled  with  other 
houses  and  outbuildings.  What  they  had  done  was  to  take 
away   the   intervening   houses  and  outbuildings,  leaving   two 
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wide  courtyards  entirely  open  from  end  to  end  of  the  area. 
They  had  also  dealt  with  a  number  of  single  houses  in  court- 
yarcls  and  so  on,  and  pulled  them  down  and  allowed  air  space. 
They  were  going  on  with  that,  and  he  believed  that  they  would 
benefit  ten  times  the  number  of  houses  that  they  pulled  down. 
One  remark  at  which  he  had  been  rather  surprised  was  that 
in  dispersing  the  tenants  in  an  unhealthy  area  they  created 
new  slums,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  Corporations  had  power 
to  prevent  that.     In  many  cases  he  knew  that  houses  had  been 
built  before  the  Corporations  had  building  bye-laws,  but  that 
was  their  fault  in  not  getting  bye-laws  soon  enough.    A  great 
many  unhealthy  areas  arose  through  Corporations  not  putting 
their  powers  into  force.      They  could   prevent   overcrowding 
within  the  houses  themselves;  they  had  bye-laws  amply  suffi- 
cient if  only  they  would  put  them  into  force.     As  to  over- 
crowding of  buildings   he  was   afraid   that   where  they  had 
allowed  houses  to  be  ouilt  in  unsuitable  places  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  pulling  them  down.     They  had  powers  to  prevent 
unsuitable  houses  l)eing  built,  and  he  could  not  understand  why 
Corporations  did  not  put  those  powers  into  force,  and  prevent 
such  houses  being  built,  and  new  unhealthy  areas  being  made. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.L  (London),  said 
that  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  him  he  should  confine  his 
remarks  to  dwellings  for  the  very  poor,  as  it  was  for  that  class 
that  it  appeared  to  him  provision  was  most  necessary. 

The  maiority  of  the  so-called  working  classes  were  skilled 
artizans,  wno  were  as  well  able  to  pay  a  house  rent  commensurate 
w*ith  their  earnings  as  the  clerk  or  small  tradesman,  and,  except 
to  distribute  the  population  over  a  wide  area  by  facilitating 
means  of  conveyance  to  and  from  their  work,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  supply  in  houses  suited  to  their 
renuirements. 

In  the  very  poor  he  included  those  non-skilled  persons  who 
earn  very  low  wages,  those  whose  employment  was  precarious, 
and  also  the  dissolute  and  impecunious,  who  all  have  families  to 
support,  and  from  their  small  earnings  cannot  pay  a  sufBcient 
rent  to  afford  a  fair  return  for  capital  expended  in  building 
suitable  houses.  It  was  this  class  of  persons  whose  work  necessi- 
tated their  residence  in  or  near  large  centres,  who  had  neither 
time  nor  money  to  expend  in  travelling,  and  now  had  to  live 
in  worn-out  houses  unfit  for  habitation ;  and  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rent  one  room  was  often  occupied  by  several  persons, 
the  fruits  being  disease,  immorality,  and  vice. 

The  task  he  had  set  himself  was  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  providing  dwellings  suitable  for  such  persons,  at  a  cost  which 
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would  not  necessitate  charity  on  the  one  hand  or  pauperism  on 
the  other,  and  which  would  prove  also  a  sound  commercial  in- 
vestment. 

To  populnrise  dwellings  of  this  description  the  hahits  and 
prejudices  of  the  poor  must  be  considered,  and  some  improve- 
ment in  what  thej  were  accustomed  to,  would  be  more  readily 
accepted  by  them  than  tlie  ideal  plan  of  a  reformer. 

In  the  plans  that  were  exliibited  three  classes  of  tenements 
were  provided:  No.  1,  a  one-room  apartment  with  bed  recess, 
to  be  let  at  2s.  6d.  per  week ;  No.  2,  a  living-room  with  parents' 
bed-room  and  cubicle  for  a  child,  and  also  scullery,  to  be  let  at 
4s.  per  week;  No.  3,  a  living-room  with  parents'  bed-room, 
two  cubicles  for  children,  also  scullery  and  detached  w.c.  to 
be  let  at  5s.  t!d.  per  week. 

Each  of  the  suites  opened  direct  from  the  landinji  of  a  fireproof 
staircase — in  the  centre  of  the  building — and  were  all  fitted  with 
a  ventilated  food  cupboard,  dresser,  coal  store,  and  sink,  which 
also  served  the  purpose  of  a  lavatory. 

Tlie  chief  feature  in  the  plans  was  that  each  tenement  was  self- 
contained,  an<l  the  sleeping  places  opened  out  of  the  living-room. 
The  parents'  bed-room  was  sufficiently  large  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  was  enclosed  the  full  height  of  the  room.  The 
cubicles  were  large  enough  for  sleeping  and  dressing,  and  the 
enclosure  next  the  room  was  only  6 ft.  6in.  high,  thereby  allowing 
cross  ventilation.  As  the  fireplace  in  the  living-room  would  be 
constantly  in  use,  the  chimney  would  be  a  valuable  extractor  of 
foul  air. 

The  buildings  were  designed  in  height  and  space  to  accord 
with  the  London  Building  Act,  so  that  every  |«)rtion  would  be 
amply  lighted,  and  good  play-yards  provided  in  the  rear.  The 
requirements  of  the  Public  Health  Act  were  also  respected. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  A  plan  (page  407),  containing 
twelve  suites  of  rooms,  including  living-room,  parents'  bed-room, 
two  cubicles,  scullery,  and  w.c,  was  estimated  at  about  £2,000. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  B  plan  (page  407),  containing 
similar  accommodation  to  A  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale 
and  only  one  cubicle,  and  also  twelve  single  rooms,  was  es- 
timated at  £2,300. 

The  method  of  construction  was  of  the  simplest  character,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  substantial,  and  provision  was  made  to 
goard  against  the  rough  usage  of  the  probable  tenants,  and  to 
minimise  constant  re]iairs. 

He  was  not  an  advocate  for  a  public  authority  to  undertake 
work  which  could  be  as  well  or  better  doue  by  private  enterprise, 
bat  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  both  could  work  together  with 
advantage. 
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He  therefore  ventured  to  offer  the  following  suggestions :  | 
That  the  public  authority  should  purchase  sites  in  as  clo 

Eroximity  to  tlie  centres  of  trade  as  possible,  and  let  tliem  on 
uilding  leases  for  sixty  years  at  a  ground  rent  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  given  for  working  class  dwellings  in  the  suburbs, 
say  5s.  per  foot  fmntage,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £(5,000  per  acre. 

That  a  sum  equal  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
be  advanced  to  the  lessee,  by  instalments,  during  building,  and 
that,  together  with  3  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  to  be  repaid 
by  equal  quarterly  payments  during  the  whole  term. 

Considering  the  influence  that  these  improved  dwellings 
must  exert  on  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  occupants,  it 
was  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  would  be  less  inmates  in  the 
workhouses,  asylums,  and  prisons,  and  therefore  only  the  ratfs 
for  purely  local  purposes,  such  as  cleansing,  lighting,  watching, 
etc.,  should  be  levied,  and  further  the  central  staircase  should 
be  treated  as  a  street,  and  cleansed,  lighted,  and  watched  by  the 
authnritv- 

For  Bunilar  reasons  to  the  above  the  inhabited  house  duty 
sliould  also  be  remitted  (if  it  was  charged  on  this  class  of 
house).  With  these  concessions  the  lessee  would  be  enabled  to 
let  the  rooms  at  the  low  rents  before  mentioned  and  yet  obtain 
7  per  cent,  interest  on  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
which  he  would  have  to  provide. 

The  local  authority  would  be  no  loser,  as  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  quarterly  would  increase  the  security, 
and  the  reversion  to  the  rack  rental  at  the  end  of  sixty  years 
would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  ratepayers  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  repayment  would  form  a  fund  for  future  loans 
on  similar  property.  One  of  the  conditions  for  lending  the 
money  would  be  that  the  buildings  were  erected  in  accordance 
with  approved  drawings  and  in  a  substantial  manner,  and 
another  that  the  rents  would  not  be  increased  without  consent 
of  the  local  authority, 

As  landlords  the  lessors  would  have  power  to  insist  on  the 
property  being  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  sanitary 
autiiority  would  take  care  that  there  was  no  overcrowding, 
and  that  the  premises  were  kept  clean  and  wholesome.  An 
objection  might  be  raised  to  the  novel  idea  of  interference  with 
the  almost  universal  system  of  taxation  of  dwelling  houses,  but 
the  circumstances  were  special,  and  the  very  poor  should  not  be 
expected  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  paupers. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  finding 
homes  for  this  class  arose  from  the  crowding  out  of  their 
dwellings  by  the  exigencies  of  trade  which  rendered  the  land 
more  valuable  and  the  buildings  erected  thereon  of  a  higher 
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rateable  valae,  so  that  after  all  the  iQCDme  arisiug  from  the 
rates  was  not  less  than  it  formerly  was. 

In  order  to  put  these  suggestions  in  a  practical  form,  tlio 
following  detailed  calculations  were  submitted. 

Plan  A. 
To  rents  derived  from  12  suites  of  rooms  at  5s.  6d. 

per  week  =  per  annum...         ...         ...         ...  171  12     0 

TjetK  outgoings — 

Ground  i-ent 12  10     0 

Insurance       ...         ...         ...         ...       15     0 

Water  rate 4     U     0 

Local  rates:  viz..  Lighting,  Public 
Health,  Sewers,  General  Ex- 
penses and  Police  (2s.  in  £  on 

net  rating  at  £100)       10     0     0 

Annual  and  periodical  repairs  ...     'iO    0     0 

Lossof  rent  and  collection  15  per  cent.     24  17     0 
Repayment  of  principal  and  interest 

at  3  per  cent  on  £1,.^00  advanced     54     0     0 


Profit     ... 

£35 

0 

0 

Equivalent  to  7  per  cent. 

m  £.500. 

Plan   B. 

12  snitea  of  rooms  at  4s.,  and  12  suites  at  2s.  fid. 

per  week  =  per  annum 

202 

16 

0 

Le»»  outgoing* — 

Ground  rent 

13  10     0 

Insurance       

1   10     0 

Waterrate     

4     4     0 

Local  rates  {2s,  in  £  on  net  rating  at 

£105)    

10  in    0 

Repairs,  etc.  ... 

40     0     0 

Los,^  of  rent  and  collection  ... 

29  10     0 

Ec;.avraant  of  principal  and  interest, 
£1,725  aJvanced          

62     0     0 

ISl 

4 

0 

£41 

12 

0 

Kcjuivalent  to  7  per  cent,  on  £57; 
An  annual  investment  of  a  little  over  £3  a  year  would  pro- 
duce an  amount  at  the  end  of  the  terra  equivalent  to  the  sum 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  houses. 
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He  thought  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  rents  proposed  to 
be  charged  were  much  lower  than  the  poor  now  paid,  and  that 
the  amounts  for  the  probable  outgoings  were  ample,  and  there- 
fore the  Bgures  were  not  fictitious. 

So  far  fie  had  onlv  dealt  ft-ith  individual  houses,  but  if,  as  was 
probable,  a  large  scheme  was  propounded,  provision  should  be 
made  at  a  small  rental  for  workshops,  stores  for  barrows  and 
goods,  cubicles  in  a  separate  portiou  of  the  building  for  single 
men  who  could  board  with  a  famity  (a  source  of  income  often 
resorted  to),  a  creche  to  enable  the  children  to  i>e  taken  care  of 
whilst  the  mothers  were  out  at  work,  a  general  needlework -room 
for  women,  a  reading  and  games-room  for  men,  and  a  bar  with 
non-intoxicants  —  possibly  a  restaurant  and  kitchen,  where 
meals  could  be  had  or  food  cooked,  and  stores  cstablii^hed  on  the 
co-operative  principle. 

Although  the  foregoing  applied  specially  to  Loudon  and  other 
large  cities,  the  principle  could  be  applied  to  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes  in  towns  and  villages  and  with  better  results, 
as  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  heights  of  the  buildings  would 
be  less,  and  the  rents  proportionately  lower.  There  was  also  no 
reason  why  the  same  general  plan  should  not  be  extended  in 
size  and  accommodation  to  suit  the  requirements  of  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  higher  rents. 

Although  he  had  treated  the  subject  generally  from  an  in- 
vestor's point  of  view,  public  authorities,  if  so  inclined,  could 
themselves  build  and  secure  a  profit  of  at  the  least  one  per  cent 
per  annum. 

It  might  Ire  that  the  plans  might  nut  Iw  considered  perfect, 
but  his  object  had  been  to  provide  only  such  accommodation  as 
was  absolutely  necessary.  If  larger  rooms  or  more  advantages 
were  desired,  it  was  simply  to  increase  the  rentals  or  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

He  trusted  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  pro- 
viding the  very  poor  with  healthy  dwellings  at  low  rents,  without 
loss  to  the  community,  and  that  ere  long  the  dens  in  which 
they  now  lived  might  give  place  to  decent  homes,  which  must 
tend  to  elevate  uie  minds  and  habits  of  both  parents  and 
children. 

Mr.  W.  Hakpur,  M.Inst.,C.E.  (Cardiff),  said  he  had  not 
much  to  say  in  reference  to  the  slums  of  Cardiff  as  he  was 
thankful  they  had  none,  but  he  did  wish  to  say  one  or  two 
words  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Dr.  Sykes.  Dr.  Sykes  said 
that  owners  of  slum  property  to  some  extent  had  an  excuse  in 
consequence  of  the  local  authority  permittinc  conditions  which 
were  now  considered  insanitary.     But  local  authorities  were 
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t  always  to  blame  for  permitting  sach  conditions.  There 
s  an  aathority  above  the  local  authority — he  referred  to  the 
*cal  Government  Board.  They  had  in  Cardiff  he  was  proud 
say  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the  country,  and  he 
ributed  that  condition  to  some  extent  to  an  old  bye-law 
[uiring  that  each  house  should  have  in  connection  with  it  an 
m  space  proportionate  to  the  area  of  the  building  itself. 
ey  recently  had  been  obliged  to  make  new  bye-laws,  and  his 
'poration  had  been  desirous  that  this  old  bye-law  should  con- 
ue.  The  Local  Oovemment  Board  he  was  sorry  to  say  would 
t  allow  it,  and  the  official  of  the  Board,  at  an  interview,  told  the 
>resentatives  of  his  Council  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  the 
dlord  that  this  should  be.     He  himself  did  not  think  it  at 

unreasonable  that  a  landlord,  whose  land  was  worth  from 

to  £6,  or  at  a  maximum  £8  per  acre,  per  annum,  should 
en  it  was  put  into  the  market  for  building  purposes  and 
ilised  £60  or  £80,  with  the  security  of  the  buildmgs  upon 
be  deprived  of  £10  or  so  an  acre  in  the  aggregate  rentals 
order  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  open  space  for  the 
ellings  to  be  erected  thereon.  He  thought  it  most  unreason- 
e  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  take  such  action 
1  become  the  champions  of  the  landlords.  He  thought  it 
s  more  their  duty  to  be  the  champions  of  the  poor  people 
o  were  unable  to  look  after  their  own  interests  and  to  see  that 
Te  was  sufficient  space  provided  in  and  about  their  houses 

people  to  live  in  and  breathe  in  a  healthy  manner.  He  was 
ongly  of  opinion  that  under  this  new  bye-law,  slum  districts 
re  more  likely  to  arise  in  Cardiff  in  the  future  than  under 
i  old  bye-law  which  had  proved  so  good  in  the  past.  They 
0  asked  the  Board  to  allow  them  to  have  wider  streets,  but 
'V  declined  to  permit  them  to  have  a  street  widened  beyond 
feet,  on  the  same  ground  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  require 
it  the  landlord  should  provide  a  greater  width  to  the  street, 
)ugh  this  was  subsequently  slightly  modified.  The  Local 
>vemment  official  at  the  same  time  told  them  that  if  they 
luired  to  widen  the  street  beyond  40  feet,  they,  as  a  local 
thority,  should  pay  for  the  additional  land  required.  At  the 
ry  time  they  were  told  this  by  one  department  of  the  Local 
)vernment  Board,  they  were  actually  applying  to  borrow 
)iiey  to  pay  a  landlord  for  selling  another  10  feet  of  land 

widen  an  intended  new  street  from  40  to  50  feet,  and 
other  department  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whom 
ey  asked  to  sanction  the  loan,  told  them  that  they  could  not 
iiction  the  purchase  of  the  land  if  it  was  a  new  private 
rwt,  as  they  had  no  right  to  buy  land  to  widen  a  private 
^eet,  but  that  after  the  road  had  been  made  up  and  it  was 
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declared  a  public  highway,  then  they  could  sanction  the  bor- 
rowing. That  Was  tne  absurd  authority,  and  those  were  the 
absurd  conditions  which  the  local  authorities  had  to  work 
under  at  the  present  time.  How  could  they  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  and  were  willing  to  do,  if  they  had  to  work 
under  such  an  authority  and  such  conditions.  Fortunately  in 
the  last  mentioned  case  the  landowner  was  a  reasonable  man, 
and  he  allowed  the  purchase  of  the  land  to  stand  over  for  a 
time  until  the  street  was  made  and  declared  a  highway,  but 
had  he  not  been  a  reasonable  man,  the  local  authority  could 
not  have  succeeded.  He  thought  they  ought  to  have  more 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  Local  Oovemment 
Board  instead  of  having  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  doing 
many  good  things  for  the  working  classes  which,  except  for 
the  hindrance  of  Parliament  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
could  and  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Alderman  Pubcsll  (Liverpool)  remarked  that  he  had 
been  struck  with  two  points  in  listening  to  the  discussion  that 
day.  The  first  was  tne  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  Act 
of  1890,  and  the  second  the  dissatisfaction  which  local  bodies 
gave  in  their  efforts  to  rehouse  the  poor.  With  regard  to  the 
Act  of  1890  in  Liverpool  they  were  not  bothered  with  it.  He 
thought  they  were  unique  in  having  an  Act  which  dated  as  far 
back  as  1864,  which  enabled  them  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
insanitary  areas  without  going  to  Parliament  or  the  Local 
Government  Board,  except  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  borrowing 
money.  The  medical  officer  of  health  selected  certain  districts 
and  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  town  clerk  that  the  houses  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  town  clerk  then  forwarded 
the  medical  officer's  presentment  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  Grand  Jury  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  neighbourhood  who  understood  the  local  ques- 
tion very  well^  and  they  visited  the  various  houses.  Evidence, 
of  course,  was  heard  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  any  owner  could 
bring  or  give  evidence  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  medical  officer  of  health  was  very  careful,  and  they 
always  found  that  the  Grand  Jury  acceded  to  his  request  and 
then  the  Corporation  commenced  to  purchase  and  demolish  the 
property.  They  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  lor  a  provisional  order.  He  might  say  that  that  question 
had  been  one  of  very  great  importance  to  Liverpool.  There 
was  no  town  in  the  country  existing  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  Liverpool,  because  when  some  years  ago  they  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  insanitary  areas  they  found  that 
15,000  or  16,000  houses  were  ihsanitary ;  and  as  on  an  average 


five  people  were  livinc  in  each  house  it  was  a  very  difficult 
question.  It  had  taken  many  years  to  bring  it  to  some 
satisfactory  conclusion.  They  commenced  by  takinf^  liouses  in 
small  lots.  They  perhaps  took  one  at  the  entrance  of  a  small 
court  to  allow  light  ancf  air  to  the  remainder,  but  they  after- 
wanis  found  they  had  to  demohsh  the  whole  of  the  houses  in 
the  court.  They  had  spent  something  like  £400,000  in  de- 
molishing these  insanitary  areas.  They  did  not  pay  too  much 
for  the  insanitary  houses.  Under  their  Act  they  acquired  those 
houses  at  from  £25  to  £50  per  house  which  some  people  con- 
sidered very  cheap,  but  that  did  not  altogether  meet  the  question. 
Demolition  did  not  meet  the  question,  because  the  people  un- 
housed had  to  be  provided  for,  like  many  other  communities 
they  felt  a  difficulty  in  providinB  for  the  people  they  unhoused. 
The  first  experiment  was  to  build  a  very  large  building  called 
Victoria  Square,  but  like  other  authorities  they  found  that  the 
people  occupying  their  houses  were  not  the  people  who  were 
displaced.  That  led  them  to  consider  what  could  be  done  in 
tile  matter,  and  they  believed  they  had  solved  the  question  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable  to  solve  it  at  the  present  momeut. 
They  had  now  in  Liverpool  some  tenements  which  they  erected 
solely  and  entirely  for  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor.  T^hey  were 
not  ornamenEat  buildings ;  they  were  plain  and  simple  struc- 
tures ;  the  walls  were  not  even  plastered ;  they  were  simply 
pointed  and  coloured.  They  were  made  comfortable  hut  they 
were  not  made  to  attract  men  earning  35s,  or  £2  a  week — tbey 
did  not  want  to  provide  for  that  class  of  people.  The  people 
they  wanted  were  those  who  subsisted  principally  by  casual 
labour,  and  it  was  computed  that  tbey  had  20,000  living  on 
from  IDs.  to  15?..  a  week.  Their  engineer  and  surveyor  had 
given  attention  to  the  matter  and  they  had  been  able  to  build 
tenements  for  150  families  on  the  basis  of  Is.  per  room  per 
week.  They  let  them  have  three  rooms  with  scullery  accommo- 
dation for  3s.  tid.,  3s.  lid.,  and  4a.  per  week,  and  four  rooms  at 
4s.  (>d.  They  were  continuing  that  work  and  hoped  to  provide 
for  at  least  half  the  people  they  displaced.  He  regretted  to 
any  that  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  building 
materials  and  in  labour,  they  would  have  to  after  their  basis  or 
Is.  per  room,  and  it  would  probably  work  out  at  Is.  4d,  or 
Is.  6d.  per  room,  hut  even  that  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  very  poorest.  In  order  to  ensure  that  only  the  class  of 
people  he  uad  named  should  obtain  the  rooms  tbey  bad  appointed 
a  sub-commiltee  of  the  Housing  Committee,  and  the  present 
Lord  Mayor,  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter,  had 
visit*-d  evt-ry  person  who  applied  for  a  tenancy  and  from 
personal  obscn-ation  and  enquiry  found  that  they  were  people 
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who  had  been  dishoused.  The  result  had  been  that  thej  fonnd 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  people  who  obtained  the  houaes. 
They  (the  Corporation)  had  no  reasonable  grounds  for  com- 
plaint. The  people  kept  their  places  on  the  whole  clean  and 
they  had  a  respect  for  them.  The  sanitary  arrangements  were 
always  kept  in  order  to  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  and  they 
thought  that  a  very  great  improvement  had  been  effected  in 
the  neighbourhood.  After  many  years  consideration  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  fact  of  demolition  woold 
not  solve  the  question  at  all.  For  it  resulted  generally  in  a 
family  displaced  going  into  one  room.  Re-building  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  demolition,  so  that  the  people  who  were 
displaced  might  be  rehoused.  The  feeling  at  the  meeting 
seemed  to  be  that  they  must  make  all  the  houses  pay,  but  in 
Liverpool  they  would  go  on  the  rates  if  necessary.  They  did 
go  on  the  rates  for  l^d.  or  2d.  in  the  £^  and  if  it  was  necessary 
their  Council  would  grant  them  6d.  in  the  £.  If  municipali- 
ties spent  money  on  libraries,  museums,  parks  and  gardens, 
baths  and  washhouses,  and  could  spend  large  sums  or  money 
in  erecting  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  was  it  not  fair  and 
right  that  a  few  thousands  might  be  spent  in  preventing  in- 
fectious diseases  ?  He  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  tJon- 
ference  would  go  back  to  their  respective  councils  and  insist 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  rates  should  be  touched  if  they 
were  going  to  deal  properly  with  the  question. 

Mr.  Bailie  Anderson  (Glasgow)  said  he  would  move  "That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  present  method  of  dealing 
with  insanitary  areas  is  so  extravagant  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
Parliament  should  provide  some  inexpensive  tribunal  on  the 
spot  for  deciding  what  areas  are  insanitary,  and  enabling  local 
authorities  to  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with  them." 

In  Scotlana  they  did  not  have  a  Local  Government  Board 
for  which  they  were  devoutly  thankful.  In  1897  they  found 
they  had  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  several  areas  cleared  which 
were  insanitary.  They  wanted  power  to  deal  with  those  areas 
and  they  also  wanted  a  movable  power  to  enable  them  to  deal 
with  such  areas  as  they  cropped  up,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
give  that  power.  They  felt  that  it  was  particularly  hard  that 
they  should  have  to  go  to  London  ana  take  their  witnesses 
and  explain  to  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  It 
was  like  teaching  people  things  they  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of.  It  was  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  insanitary  areas 
and  insanitary  dwellings,  and  in  Glasgow  they  had  to  satisfy  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  that  they  had  dwellings  for  the  people  to 
go  into.    In  the  next  place  in  those  districts  which  they  rebuilt 
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were  very  cheap  dwellings  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  they  tried 
to  see  that  the  teuants  were  not  people  who  .should  live  in  other 
districts.  They  had  in  t)ieir  blocKs  a  caretaker  who  was  respon- 
sible for  them,  and  who  to  a  certain  extent  laid  down  some  lino 
thftt  the  men  and  women  who  lived  in  those  dwellings  should 
not  have  ait  Income  from  all  sources  exceeding  a  certain  amount, 
so  that  a  well-to-do  man  with  £2  or  £3  a  week  could  not  get  in. 
Tlien  there  was  a  certain  class  of  people  in  big  cities  who 
would  make  an  area  insanitarj-,  and  they  had  for  these  eight 
latfje  lodginc  houses  where  men  and  women,  for  3d.  and  id.  per 
night,  were  housed  under  perfect  conditions.  Then  there  were 
a  lot  of  men  in  the  community  who  were  widowers  with  families. 
Those  men  had  to  go  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  in 
Glasgow  they  had  built  what  they  called  a  family  home  where 
the  men  could  come  and  live  in  the  same  house  as  their  children. 
In  these  houses  the  children  were  looked  after,  cleaned,  fed, 
aiid  sent  to  school,  and  the  father  could  spend  his  evenings 
with  his  children  in  his  own  little  home.  In  cheap  areas  they 
had  built  houses  for  tho  poorest  of  the  working  classes,  but  he 
hoped  gentlemen  would  not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  and  encroach  more  upon  the  already  severely 
burdened  ratepayers.  In  Glasgow  they  had  had  to  tax  the 
people  for  the  clearing  of  insanitary  areas,  but  tliey  could  make 
their  houses  earn  a  handsome  profit  if  they  liked.  In  the  women's 
lodging  house  they  charged  3d.  per  night,  and  provided  them 
with  cubicles  and  all  apparatus  for  cooking,  and  even  then  they 
mode  a  profit  etjual  to  G  per  cent.  The  men's  lodging  houses 
only  paid  4^  per  cent.  He  thought  the  important  thing  was 
first  to  try  and  get  cheap  laud,  and  he  hoped  that  more  of  them 
would  take  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Leeds,  and  sell 
the  land.  In  Glasgow  they  had  fought  successfully  against  the 
landowners  with  the  result  that  the  Corjiorattoii  owned  a  great 
deal  of  land.  They  meant  to  kee|>.as  much  of  it  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  he  thought  the  day  had  gone  past  when  any  man  would 
rise  in  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  and  propose  that  the  land 
which  was  the  heritage  of  the  people  should  be  sold  to  any  builder 
for  half  its  value.  What  he  hod  said  he  trusted  would  give  them 
an  idea  how  earnest  they  were  in  trying  to  solve  the  question  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  one  stumbling  block  was  the  cumbersome 
system  under  which  they  had  to  act.  He  might  add  that  they 
had  few  arbitrations  because  the  Corporation  gave  a  sub- 
committee power  to  purchase  between  £500,000  or  £(300,000 
worth  of  property.  What  they  wanted  was  a  simple  method  of 
dealing  with  this  very  serious  problem,  and  they  wanted  to  be 
able  to  deal  wtli  it  on  the  spot,  because  what  suited  Glasgow 
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might  not  suit  London,  and  what  suited  London  might  not  s 
another  place. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras,  London)  seconded  the 
motion,  and  said  that  in  his  parish  they  had  a  very  painful 
exiierience  of  trying  to  carry  out  the  1890  Act.  Tliey  had 
spent  nine  years  in  trying  to  carry  it  out  and  were  not  much 
more  forward  now.  Tliey  iiad  had  obstacles  placed  before  tbem 
ill  every  possible  way,  both  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
London  County  Council,  and  occupiers  of  property,  and  it  had 
been  no  fault  of  the  vestry  that  they  had  not  proceeded.  After 
tliey  had  tfioueht  everything  was  settled  the  question  had  been 
raised  by  tiie  London  County  Council  as  to  whether  they  had 
power  to  re-house  the  people  outside  their  areas,  but  the  c^ueation 
was  not  raised  for  eight  or  nine  years,  during  which  time  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  ordered  the  authority  to  procure 
sitt's  for  re-housing  outside  the  area. 

Tub  CnAlRHAN  said  that  those  who  were  responsible  fur 
calling  that  Conference  together  tliuught  it  better  to  have  no 
cut  and  dried  resolution,  and  therefore  it  was  left  to  the 
meeting  to  suggest  any  resolution  it  thought  fit. 

Mr.  J.  Cooper  (Burgh  Engineer,  Edinburgh)  observed  that 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  resolution  was  a  little  lame,  for  the 
mover  of  it,  in  submitting  the  same,  liad  used  the  experience  of 
Glasgow  where  they  had  not  put  the  Housing  Act  into  forc& 
They  promoted  a  private  Itili  with  which  they  had  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  sanction,  and  this  naturally  provoked  opposition 
in  every  way.  They  did  not  use  the  Housing  of  the  Workioff 
Classee  Act,  181)0,  which  provided  the  local  tribunal  which 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  desired. 

In  Edinburgh  they  had  used  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  three  times  over,  and  they  had  been  successful  each 
time.  The  medical  officer  eelecta  an  area  which  he  considers 
insanitary  and  reports  to  the  Cor])oration.  As  a  rule  the 
Corporation  adopts  such  re|iort  and  acts  upon  it.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Town  Council  on  such  report  is  forwarded' to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  who  regulates  matters  of  tliis 
kind.  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  appoints  the  tribunal 
Mr.  Anderson  desires  by  selecting  a  local  expert  and  au- 
thority, who  calls  all  parties  together  and  hears  evidence  pro. 
and  con.  After  hearing  such  evidence  this  local  expert  reports 
to  the  Secretarv  of  State  accordingly.  A  provisional  order  is 
framed  by  the  Town  Clerk,  which  is  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  receive  the  authority  of  the  Crown  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
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According  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  a 
local  gentleman  of  standing  and  experience  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  Sy  request  of  the  Town 
Council,  to  act  as  arbiter  as  to  the  value  of  the  properties  in 
question. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  process  was  there  simply  ready 
at  hand,  and  tbey  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh  had  found  it  so 
in  their  experience  of  it. 

Councillor  Cowan  (Wood  Green,  Middlesex)  said  that 
unfortunately  for  his  district,  they  were  just  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  were  lar^ly  controlled  by  what  might 
be  called  the  least  progressive  County  Council  in  England, 
who  gave  them  practically  no  support  in  the  removal  of 
insanitary  areas. 

They  had  had  in  Wood  Green  an  increase  of  population  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  something  like  10,000,  and  in  that  number 
they  had  had  to  provide  for  many  of  the  workers  of  London  who 
came  there  to  live.  Unlike  a  previous  speaker,  they  had  been 
esjjecially  favoured  with  bye-laws  allowing  them  to  have  all  new 
streets  50  feet  wide,  which  in  his  opinion  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  as  it  hampered  the  Local  Council  in  their  endeavour 
to  purchase  building  land  cheaply,  owing  to  the  value  of  land 
being  increased  considerably  by  reason  of  this  permit  In 
another  direction  it  affected  them,  as  builders  of  small  property 
would  not  come  into  the  district,  and  therefore  houses  were  not 
built  for  the  poor,  who  must  necessai'ily  live  near  London.  It 
also  led  to  the  larger  class  of  houses  being  used  by  two,  three, 
and  four  families,  which  caused  much  overcrowding. 

The  District  Council  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  to 
purchase  a  very  large  insanitary  area  in  that  district,  in  which 
area  a  number  of  closing  orders  had  been  obtained  against  the 
owners,  and  man}-  of  the  houses  had  been  pulled  down,  but  the 
difficulty  of  compelling  landlords  to  sell  who  only  held  a  life 
interest  in  some  of  the  property,  was  almost  insurmountable. 
Nothing  short  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  compulsory 
purchase  would  accomplish  the  removal  of  that  insanitary  area 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  district,  and  he  advocated  a  much 
more  simple  method  of  dealing  with  insanitary  areas,  by  an 
enquiry  through  the  Local  Government  Board  on  a  compulsory 
order  granted  by  that  authority,  as  the  present  means  of 
acquiring  insanitary  areas  in  the  face  of  obstinate  owners  was 
both  expensive  and  tedious. 

Alderman  Jowett  (Bradford)  hoped  the  resolution  would 
not  be  carried,  for  it  might  have  fai-  wider  results  than  the 
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Meeting  was  aware  of.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  resolution 
were  carried  out  in  many  provincial  towns  and  cities  where 
property  owners  were  strong  on  the  Conncils,  they  would  be  in 
a  far  worse  position  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  did  not  think  any  delegate  had  been 
nominated  with  power  to  vote  on  such  a  resolution,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  if  they  were  passing  a  personal  opinion  or 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  their  Councils.  He 
thought  they  had  no  right  to  pass  the  resolution. 

Mr.  M.  Close  (St.  Pancras)  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That 
this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  dealing 
with  insanitary  areas  is  extravagant  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
urges  Parliament  to  provide  some  less  expensive  and  more 
expeditious  mode  of  procedure." 

Mr.  Councillor  Holder  (Hull)  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  J.  Carswell  (Glasgow)  asked  Baillie  Anderson  not  to 
accept  the  amendment  because  it  left  out  entirely  the  whole 
point  of  the  discussion,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  a  local  enquiry 
taking  the  place  of  proceeding  by  provisional  order. 

Mr.  James  Prince  (Flintshire)  said  he  had  travelled  from 
Wales,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  to  attend  the  Conference, 
and  after  hearing  the  discussions  he  considered  they  had  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  question,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the 
problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  could  not  be  solved  without 
taking  into  account  the  taxation  of  land  values,  and  would  like 
to  move  an  amendment  to  this  effect : — "  That  this  Conference 
was  of  opinion  that  the  problem  of  Housing  the  Working  Classes 
cannot  he  satisfactorily  dealt  with  until  a  Bill  be  passed  in 
Parliament  enabling  local  authorities  to  levy  a  tax  on  land 
values." 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  he  had  heard  of  the  amend- 
ment before,  he  could  not  accept  it  now. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Close  was  then  canied, 
and  agreed  to  as  the  substantive  resolution. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beachcroft  for  occupying  the  chair 
concluded  the  proceedings  of  the  first  day  of  the  Conference. 


I.-IMPROVED  HOUSES  FOR  TOWN  DWELLERS, 
ir -IMPROVED.  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

INTRODDCTORT   REMARKS    BV   THE   CHAIRMAN, 

Sir    SYDNEY    H.    WATERLOW,    Babt. 

^u/(/  Shf,  1900. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  discassion  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  t)iD  Sanitary 
InstJtute,  viz. : — 

(1)  Improvement  of  the  houses  of  Town  Dwellers. 

(2)  Improved  means  of  communication. 

These  two  points  are  the  main  factors  in  the  consideration  | 
of  the  best  metho<l  of  solving  wliat  is  generally  considered  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day,  namely,  the  better  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes. 

Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  pioneers  in  this  work,  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  the  Metro- 
politan Association,  and  several  others.  The  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  speaking  in  1863,  said,  "The  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  is  the  besetting  sin  and 
difficulty  of  the  time,  for  it  stands  in  the  way  of  every  good 
moral  impression."     I  have  never  forgotten  Iiis  words, 

The  question  is  not  a 'new  one  to  me.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
I  took  the  matter  in  hand,  feeling  then  as  strongly  as  I  feel 
now,  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  "  weekly  wage  class,"  for  I 
prefer  those  words  to  the  words  '*  working  class,"  to  a  happier 
and  better  life  was  to  give  them  better  family  dwellings, 
together  with  homes  in  which  the  domestic  virtues  might  be 
properly  cultivatetl  and  developed — homes  which  would  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  them  away  from  the  brilliant 
attractions  of  the  palatial  public  houses. 

In  18(>2  I  called  a  few  friends  together,  amongst  whom  were 
Russell  Gurney,  the  then  Recorder  of  London,  .Samuel  Morley, 
W.  J.  Thomson,  Mr.  J.  Kemp  Welch,  Mr.  George  Moore,  of 
Bow  Church  Yard,  Alderman  Finnis  and  Mr.  Charles  Morrison. 
With  the  help  of  these  and  other  friends  a  private  company  was 
formed,  of  which  I  liave  been  the  Chairman  for  thirty-seven 
years.  We  have  spent  a  million  and  quarter  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  5,600  tenements  occupied  by  nearly  30,000  persons. 
I  refer  to  these  facts  in  order  to  sliow  what  might  he  done  by  a 
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few  private  individuals  to  help  a  movement  which  can  only  be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  local  authorities  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  every  city.    I  quite  agree  with  Lord 
Salisbury  when  speaking  on  this  subject  the  other  day,  he  said: 
"  You  cannot  hope,  do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  hope  to  meet 
this  great  evil  without  the  assistance  of  private  individuals,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  governing  body  of  a  great  city  like 
London  will  be  able,  without  extravagant  and  un-called  for 
expenditure,  to  undertake  the  remedy,  you  must  trust  to  private 
capital,  but  if  we  trust  to  private  capital  we  must  give  that 
capital  some  kind  of  confidence.     Investors  must  believe  that 
the  investments  which  they  are  going  to  make  with  their  money 
will  not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  themselves."     But  Lord 
Salisbury  leaves  the  subject  without  any  answer  to  the  difficult 
question  of  how  it  is  that  the  private  individual  can  make  the 
awellings,  for  the  weekly  wage  class,  self-supporting,  while  the 
local  authorities,  raising  money  at  two  and  a  hali  per  cent., 
cannot  accomplish  the  same  result.  ^ 

In  1862  I  first  built  four  blocks  of  dwellings  on  my  own 
account,  each  containing  seventy  rooms.     I  was  able  to  build 
them  at  £42  per  room,  but  at  the  present  time  the  London 
County  Council  are  unable  to  build  at  less  than  double  that 
amount,  and  my  company  are  this  year  completing  fifty-eight 
new  dwellings  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  at  a  cost  of  £75  per 
room.     I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  experience  of  forty 
years  has  taught  us  to  make  many  improvements,  both  in  the 
size   and    in    the    surroundings  of    the    new  tenements,    but 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  great  increase  in  the  cost. 
This  increase  has  been  gradual.     In  1870  the  cost  was  about 
£45  per  room,  in  1875-85,  £55  per  room,  in  1885-1900,  £70 
to  £75  per  room.     This  increase  is  no  doubt  mainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  more  money  has  to  be  paid  to  the  workmen  for 
shorter  hours  and  less  work.     There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that 
the  work-people  employed  by  the  County  Council  do  not  give 
as  fair  a  day's  woii  for  a  fair  day's  pay  as  when  they  are 
working  for  a  private  contractor.     No  doubt  the  contractor 
exercises  a  much  more  constant  supervision  over  the  details  of 
his  labour,  and  of  the  work  generally,  and  this  probably  secures 
a  better  return  for  the  wages  paid. 

Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  question  of  cost,  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  out-goings,  es- 
pecially in  the  local  taxation.  In  Waleran  Buildings  in  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  where  I  have  to  charge  3s.  per  room,  the 
out-goings  will  amount  to  56*3  per  cent.,  or  more  than  half  the 
rent.  In  Bethnal  Green  Parish,  in  1884,  my  company  paid 
local  rates  amounting  to  £2,197 ;  in  1899,  fifteen  years  later. 
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they  had  to  pay  £2,587  for  rates  on  the  same  premises,  an 
increase  of  IS  per  cent.  The  increase  in  some  of  the  West 
End  Parishes  is  relntively  much  larger.  In  1871  we  paid  £117 
local  rates  on  a  block  of  buildings,  and  in  1899,  twenty-eight 
years  later,  we  paid  £289  on  the  same  block,  or  an  increase  of 
150  per  cent,  and  on  one  Estat«  the  rates  have  increased  160 
per  ci>nt.  in  twenty-four  years.  Tliesc  totals  furnish  the 
following  results: — Tliat  if  the  local  rates  had  remained  the 
same  as  they  were  wlien  our  buildings  were  first  erected,  my 
company  would  be  paying  £;J,957  per  aniium  less  than  we  are 
now  paying.  In  tne  last  four  years  only,  local  rates  havo 
increased  £1,023  per  annum  on  the  same  buildings,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  very  heavy  increase  at  every  quincjuennial 
assessment  deters  capitalists  from  promoting  new  building 
companies.  I  do  not  suggest  that  workmen's  dwellings  should 
be  assessed  differently  from  other  dwellings,  but  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  rates  must  necessarily 
lead  to  an  increase  of  rent.  If  the  rates  were  collected  direct 
from  each  occupier,  he  would  have  an  interest  in  watching  the 
local  espentliture  and  keeping  down  any  extra vagnnce. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  rent  charged  by  my 
Company  in  all  the  buildings  in  occupation  is  2s.  3d.  per  room 
per  week,  but  in  tlie  new  buildings  which  have  cost  so  much 
more  we  shall  have  to  charge  3s.  per  ixiom  per  week,  and  the 
rooms  have  all  been  readily  taken  up  at  this  price,  for  they  are 
better  in  situation  and  in  many  other  I'espects  than  some  of 
those  previously  erected.  The  question  of  situation  is  almost 
as  important  to  a  weekly  wage  man  as  it  is  to  a.  man  of  business; 
if  he  lives  near  his  work  he  can  affoni  to  pay  more  rent,  as  he 
saves  time  in  going  and  returning,  and  as  he  is  paid  by  tlic 
hour,  "time  is  money"  to  him,  and  if  near  a  busy  public 
thoroughfare  his  wife  and  the  junior  members  of  the  family 
can  generally  get  some  employment  connected  witli  the  shops 
and  business  premises.   This  materially  helps  the  family  income. 

This  brings  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  Act  passed  this 
Session,  enabling  tlje  London  County  Council  to  erect  working 
class  dwellings  "outside  their  district."  It  is  said  that  the 
County  Council  propose  to  provide  this  class  of  dwelling  at 
Tooting,  or  even  at  a  longer  distance  from  the  centre  of 
London.  I  am  afraid  such  a  scheme  will  not  accomplish  the 
result  that  some  of  their  members  seem  to  anticipate.  The  cost 
of  the  dwellings  will  be  as  gi'eat,  if  not  greater,  than  in  London, 
and  the  time  spent  by  the  bread-winner  on  the  railway  or  in 
the  tram-cars  will  be  a  serious  loss.  In  the  absence  of  local 
markets  the  cost  of  living  will  be  higher  than  in  London,  and 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  separate  the  weekly  wage 
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class  from  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  the  community.  The  rich 
shonld  live  amongst  the  poor  that  they  may  sympathise  and 
help  them  in  their  troubles,  and  that  the  poor  may  feel  that  the 
rich  are  their  friends  and  not  their  enemies. 

If  the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  to  be  followed  and  we  are 
to  hope  to  have  in  the  future  the  same  help  from  private  Capi- 
talists that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  the  Oovemment  shonld  be 
more  liberal  with  reference  to  the  charge  they  make  for  money 
advanced  on  mortgage  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. Thirty  years  ago  they  advanced  the  money  at  four 
per  cent.,  redeemable  in  forty  years,  this  necessitated  an  annual 
payment  of  £5  Is.  per  cent,  per  annum.  By  a  recent  Act 
of  Parliament  the  rate  was  reduced  to  £3  2s.  6d.,  redeemable 
in  thirty  years,  but  this  requires  the  payment  of  £5  4s.  per  cent 
per  annum.  If  they  would  advance  the  money  at  this  rate  and 
extend  the  term  of  repayment  to  eighty  years  it  would  be  a 

freat  inducement  to  private  capitalists  to  invest  in  workmen's 
wellings.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  Government 
have  never  lost  a  single  penny  of  the  money  advanced  towards 
the  construction  of  workmen's  dwellings,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  made  a  large  profit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  dwellings  erected  by  private  capi- 
talists and  by  the  County  Council  do  not  provide  for  the  lowest 
and  the  poorest  class.  The  theory  that  I  have  always  acted 
upon  is,  that  the  wisest  plan  in  dealing  with  this  difficult 
question  is  to  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  portion  of  the  working  class  who  are  earning  from  25s.  to 
£2  per  week.  As  the  pressure  of  this  class  in  finding  decent 
homes  is  lightened,  and  oetter  accommodation  provided  for  their 
use,  the  class  immediately  beneath  them  will  shift  into  the 
quarters  from  which  they  gradually  migrate,  and  this  will  be 
repeated  until  at  last  the  lowest  of  all  comprising  what  may  be 
emphatically  called  the  "lower  orders"  and  who  are  least  likely 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  decent  homes  will,  slowly  but 
surely  receive  their  share  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  proportionately 
by  those  above  them. 

If  twenty  Industrial  Dwellings'  Companies  had  been  formed 
instead  of  one,  our  problem  would  have  been  solved  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  forming  and 
working  such  companies ;  the  collection  of  capital  and  the  daily 
supervision  required  to  ensure  economical  expenditure  is  really 
the  work  of  a  life  time. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  greatest  benefit  that  has  been 
derived  from  the  erection  of  the  "improved  dwellings"  for 
the  working  classes  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  death-rate. 
The  dwellings  belonging  to  my  Company  are  spread  all  over 
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Ijondon;  in  1899  our  average  death-rate,  as  determined  by 
the  Retristrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  was  11-5  in  the  1,000, 
including  forty-five  deaths  in  hospitals,  as  compared  with  19"8, 
the  average  death-rate  in  the  County  of  London.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  death-rate  means  a  low 
disease-rate. 

Another  great  advantage  arises  from  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  these  new  buildings  a  much  larger  population  is  accommo- 
dated, and  under  much  better  sanitary  arrangements,  than  were 
previously  accommodated  in  the  old  buildings. 

The  ComjMny's  estates  jirovide  746  persons  to  the  acre,  while 
the  number  in  the  County  of  London  averages  only  60-9  per 
acre. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  more  improved 
dwellings  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  with  5,600  tenements 
to  let,  we  have,  at  the  present  moment,  less  than  one  per  cent, 
empty.  Another  very  interesting  point  is  that  the  tenants  pay 
their  rent  with  such  admirable  regularity.  On  a  collection 
of  jEI15,36I  for  the  year  1899,  the  loss  of  rent  accruing  due 
amounted  to  only  2s.  lid.  per  cent.,  and  this  chiefly  on  the 
score  of  poverty  and  inability  to  pay. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  attention  you 
have  given  to  the  facts  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
before  you.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  think  they  are  rather 
too  p«;rsonal,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  one 
company  can  do  may  be  done  by  another  comjiany.  When  I 
first  took  up  this  work  my  greatest  hope  was  that  if  I  could 
make  it  a  success,  many  other  companies  would  be  formed,  and 
in  this  way  Lord  Salisbury's  suggestion  that  we  "  must  trust 
to  private  capital "  would  be,  in  every  way,  realised, 

Mr.  L.  Whitemokb  (Hackney)  stated  that  although  he  did 
not  come  with  the  iutentiou  of  speaking  lie  found  it  almost  forced 
upon  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  unless  they  had  some  resolu- 
tion before  the  meeting  the  proceedings  would  result  only  in  an 
academic  discussion.  What  he  wanted  was  for  the  Conference 
to  have  some  effect  in  bringing  forward  the  reforms  they  needed. 
Cireat  emphasis  had  been  laict  on  the  fact  that  people  were  not 
fit  and  respectable  enough  to  go  into  some  of  the  houses,  but 
what  made  them  sol  lie  knew  something  about  that.  In 
his  neighbourhood  where  houses  were  at  first  let  at  fis.  or 
7s.  a  week,  by-and-by  that  house  was  sold  and  the  rent  went 
up  to  9s,  or  lOs.  a  week.  The  consequence  was  that  where 
formerly  they  had  one  family  living  respectably,  two  families 
^t  in,  although  the  sanitary  and  general  arrangements  were 
only  for  one  family.    How  conld  families  then  live  respectably? 
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If  thej  took  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  cnltured  people  in 
the  land  and  placed  them  under  those  conditions  thej  would 
sink  to  the  same  state.     That  was  a  point  they  wanted  to  deal 
with.     Something  had  been  said  also  about  rates  ruHng  the 
rents,  and  he  knew  something  about  the  rates.     Their  quin- 
quennial period  was  only  just  over,  and  within  a  fortnight  of  it 
being  over  he  knew  numbers  of  landlords  just  coming  within 
the  Compounding  Act  who  raised  their  rent  just  over  it;  so 
for  the  five  years  reaping  the  benefit  of  both  the  increased  rent 
and  the  compounding  reduction,  and  acting  dishonestly  both  to 
the  parish  and  the  tenant.    That  wanted  a  remedy.    Two  years 
ago  a  deputation  came  before  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  answer  to  a  complaint  which  he 
made  as  to  the  raising  of  the  rent,  one  of  the  deputation  said — 
"  Yes,  if  you  order  work  to  be  done  and  I  spend  £10  on  that 
work  I  count  the  money  so  spent  as  capital  expenditure."    That 
was  to  say  that  the  landlord  wanted  all  the  privileges  and  none 
of  the  responsibility.     It  did  not  matter  to  the  landlord  what 
the  conditions  of  his  houses  were  so  long  as  he  got  his  rent,  but 
the  moment  they  said  that  the  houses  should  be  put  in  a 
sanitary  condition  then  the  rent  went  up.     He  knew  cases 
where  people  were  afraid  to  make  any  complaint  as  to  the  state 
of  their  houses,  because  they  knew  that  as  soon  as  anything 
had  to  be  done  the  rents  would  be  raised.     The  direct  result  of 
all  this  rent  raising  was  overcrowding,  for  the  tenant  unable  to 
pay  the  increased  rent  was  obliged  to  sub-let,  and  in  a  short 
time  houses  of  five,  six,  and  seven  rooms  with  only  one  w.c.  had 
two,  three,  and  even  four  families  living  in  them,  with  the 
inevitable  consequence — greatly  increased  death-rate.    There- 
fore, believing  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  existing  houses,  as 
well  as  to  build  new  ones  on  the  principle  "  that  while  the  grass 
is  growing  the  horse  is  starving,"  and  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  feelings  of  the  Conference,  he  moved — (a)  "To  prevent 
overcrowding,  it  is  necessary  for  local  authorities  to  build  work- 
men's dwellings,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  let  at  a  fair  rental,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  able  to  borrow  money  for 
at  least  100  years  for  buildings  as  well  as  land";  (b)  "That 
it  is  necessary  to  check  overcrowding  in  existing  houses,  for 
which  purpose  there  should  be  some  special  authority  to  fix  the 
rent  of  all  property  at  less  than  £40  a  year  rental  value  if  let 
to  more  than  one  family  " ;  (c)  "  That  where  any  work  is  done 
by  order  of  the  sanitary  authority  it  shall  be  a  penal  offence 
to  raise  the  rent  within  six  months  of  the  work  being  done  " ; 
(rf)  "  No  landlord  shall  raise  his  rent  within  the  quinquennial 
period  without  giving  notice  to  the  local  authority  *  ;  {e)  "  And 


the  local  authority  shall  have  power  to  prevent  two  or  more 
families  occupying  houses  where  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
only  sufficient  for  one."  Commenting  on  the  reaolutioiia,  the 
speaker  said  he  was  referring  to  Lonilon  becanso  the  houses 
were  so  sub-let.  Perhaps  the  man  who  paid  the  rates  only 
occupied  two  rooms — in  fact  he  knew  scores  of  cases  of  that 
kind.  He  thought  the  man  who  invested  his  money  in  honsu 
property  had  as  much  riyht  to  his  rent  as  the  man  who  invested 
his  money  in  stocks,  but  still  the  man  with  the  house  property 
got  more  out  of  it,  and  he  should  also  recollect  that  those  who 
paid  rent  had  as  much  right  to  a  house  (it  to  live  in  for  the 
inoDcy  so  spent  as  he  had  to  the  interest  on  his  money  invested 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  T.  Adams  (Plumstead),  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  he  had  to  take  into  consideration  something  which  the 
Chairman  had  been  good  enough  to  tell  them,  viz.,  that  rents 
must  necessarily  be  governed  by  rates.  Like  that  of  the  last 
speaker,  his  experience  had  been  that  since  the  quinquennial 
assessment  rents  had  been  raised.  He  knew  cases  where  the 
rents  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  used  to  be,  although 
the  rates  were  lower. 

Dr.  R.  Sydney  Mabsden  moved  "  That  that  question  be  not 
now  put." 

A  Delegate  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Adams  continuing  said,  he  supposed  he  conid  speak  to 
the  Chairman's  address,  and  could  speak  of  the  kindly  sympathy 
of  the  capitalists  who  were  prepared  to  build  houses  for 
workmen's  dwellings  for  5  per  cent,  interest.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  they  ought  to  cater  for  the  poorest  classes,  both  from 
a  moral,  physical,  social,  intellectual,  and  economical,  as  well  as 
a  commercial  standpoint.  Because  it  did  not  pay  to  breed 
weaklings,  neither  was  it  economical  to  propagate  criminals.  He 
had  hoped  that  that  large  meeting  would  have  encouraged  not 
so  mucn  private  enterprise  as  municipal  enterprise.  He  hoi>ed 
that  that  would  still  be  the  keynote  for  the  platform,  notwith- 
standing what  they  had  seen  the  previous  day.  The  serious 
matter  should  be  how  they  could  construct  dwellings  for  work- 
men at  the  least  possible  rent.  Yesterday  tbey  found  10s.  being 
paid  by  a  man  having  four  children  to  maintain  out  of  a  wage 
of  253.  a  week,  and  that  lOs.  per  week  was  for  three  very  small 
rooms.  Some  years  ago  ho  heard  a  gentleman  from  the  Uench 
say  that  he  considered  it  most  extravagant  that  a  workman 
should  be  catted  upon  to  pay  one  sixth  of  his  wages  for  his 
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habitation.  The  previous  daj  they  saw  instances  of  more  than 
one  third  of  a  man's  wages  go  for  his  dwelling.  He  thought 
that  was  worth  their  consideration.  How  mnch  could  they  do, 
and  what  could  they  do  from  a  practical  standpoint?  Apart 
from  seeing  how  much  dividend  they  could  get,  it  was  a 
question  which  must  be  considered  from  a  moral  standpoint  for 
if  they  improved  the  environment  of  people,  many  who  were  now 
in  a  low  state  would  become  honest,  respectable  and  useful 
citizens.  Although  the  resolution  had  been  ruled  out  of  order 
he  trusted  that  something  practical  would  come  from  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  (Richmond)  said  he  thought  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  that  they  as  practical  men  and  women 
should  try  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  idea  as  to  what  improve- 
ment they  could  get  in  the  homes  of  town  dwellers,  and  in 
improved  means  of  communication.  Taking  the  last  point 
first — improved  means  of  communication — that  at  once  seemed 
to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  promoted  the 
Conference,  they  must  look  for  a  very  large  measure  of  housing 
accommodation  to  be  provided  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large 
towns,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  centre.  He  would  not 
labour  that  point,  but  he  thought  on  sanitary  grounds  it  was 
not  good  that  families  should  be  piled  up  one  on  the  top  of 
another  in  those  great  buildings,  while  from  an  economic  stand- 
point it  was  a  mistake,  for  the  cost  per  room  of  building  block 
awellings  was  moi'e  than  double  the  cost  of  building  cottages 
in  the  outskirts.  It  was  not  egotism  to  speak  or  practical 
experience,  for  it  was  really  the  only  thing  of  value  thev  had, 
and  he  would  say  that  he  had  watched  the  cost  of  building  in 
London  and  found  that  some  of  the  large  block  dwellings  cost 
as  much  as  £135  per  room  in  the  case  of  the  London  County 
Council,  compared  with  which  the  cost  of  the  cottage  dwellings 
in  Richmond  came  out  at  only  £43  per  room.  If  tne  cost  was 
three  times  as  great  in  the  case  of  municipal  enterprise,  which 
was  subject  no  doubt  to  drawbacks  that  private  enterprise  was 
not,  it  went  to  show  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  building  huge  blocks  for  a  large  number  of  persons 
and  herding  them  together.  He  had  seen  enough  in  Glasgow 
to  sicken  him  of  the  plan  of  accumulating  people  in  large 
contres.  Many  people  said  that  the  obvious  remedy  was  to  get 
the  |HH)ple  out  to  the  outskirts,  and  everybody  had  a  plan  that 
wai  J^>iiif(  t:o  settle  the  question.  Some  had  plans  of  municipal 
outT^rpri!M>^  some  had  plans  for  cheap  trams,  cheap  railway  fares, 
xx'XYrkm^uV  ti'Ains  and  so  on.  There  was  room  for  all  these 
il^M^o{^»     WImt  he  hoped  they  would  all  agree  upon,  was  not 
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ipal  or  private,  whicli 
ew,  namely,  that  of 
remedying  the  liouse  famine  by  providing  and  making  accessible 
more  and  cheaper  houses  for  the  working  classes  to  dwell  in, 
He  thought  he  had  pointed  out  that  they  could  get  cheaper 
houses  by  building  cottages,  but  he  would  not  labour  that  point. 
If  they  broke  down  the  "comer"  which  now  existed  with  regard 
to  land,  all  round  Loudon  many  cheaper  houses  would  be  built. 
Many  people  thought  that  if  they  bought  land  round  London 
they  would  force  up  the  value,  but  he  would  put  this  point 
before  them— why  was  it  that  laud  was  at  such  a  high  value  in 
the  outskirts  of  London — was  it  not  because  of  the  "  corner  " 
that  existed.  If  local  authorities  could  compel  some  owners  to 
sell  a  quantity  of  laud  at  a  fair  price,  and  thus  enable  it  to  be 
put  on  the  market  for  cottage  property,  all  the  others  would 
come  in  at  once,  and  he  believed  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  land  duo  to  the  break  up  of  the  land  "corner."  When 
the  Government  Housing  Bill  was  passed,  local  authorities 
would  be  able  to  buy  laud  in  large  quantities  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  towns  and  throw  it  upon  the  market  for  building  purposes. 
If  the  local  authorites  in  and  near  London  could  secure  10,000 
acresj  and  throw  it  upon  the  market  for  building  purposes,  it 
would  not  cost  more  than  X500  per  acre,  and  on  it  they  could 
house  a  million  people,  while  the  houses  could  be  put  up  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  town.  Let 
them  first  have  cheap  land  and  chea|)  buildings,  and  then  when 
those  cheap  buildings  were  up.  deal  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  provide  means  of  communication.  Ex- 
perieuce  had  shown  that  mere  communication  between  the 
centre  and  a  field  was  no  good  whatever  to  the  workers  in 
London,  and  it  was  a  positive  punishment  to  the  working 
classes  who  already  resided  in  the  suburban  districts.  Pie  found 
that  almost  every  local  authority  around  London  was  face  to 
face  with  the  question  of  a  house  famine,  owing  to  improved 
travelling  facilities;  they  found  it  at  Tottenham  and  Enfield 
and  other  places.  The  question  next  arose  as  to  whether 
private  enterprise  would  step  in  to  meet  the  demand.  He  was 
afraid  that  private  enterprise  unstimulated,  uneducated  and 
unassisted  would  not  do  so.  There  must  be  some  form  of 
co-operation  between  the  various  agencies  which  were  trying  to 
solve  the  question,  and  he  thought  the  first  step  must  be  that 
land  should  be  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  and  that  they 
should  be  empowered  to  lease  the  land  to  such  private  capitalists, 
companies,  and  individuals,  as  were  willing  to  put  up  mnitary 
houiteg,  because  if  there  was  one  thing  to  be  areaded  more  than  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  it  was  the  unrestricted  action  of  private 
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enterprise  in  the  matter.  They  knew  what  had  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  what  was  being  done  now  in  spite  of  building 
bye  laws.  Acres  and  acres  of  new  slums  were  being  created  far 
worse  than  the  old  slums.  They  could  not  unless  they  were 
the  owners  of  the  land  secure  sufficiently  stringent  clauses  to 
get  sanitary  houses.  Let  them  get  the  land  in  their  hands  and 
then  insist  on  sanitary  cottages  being  put  up.  If  private  enter- 
prise could  put  up  sanitary  cottages,  and  do  it  cheaper  than  the 
municipal  authority,  let  them  do  it  by  all  mean» — ^in  fact,  let 
the  local  authorities  encourage  private  enterprise.  If  there 
wei^  companies,  like  that  of  the  Chairman's,  or  co-operative 
societies,  or  individuals  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Act,  who 
would  lease  land  from  the  local  authorities,  and  put  up  healthy 
houses,  then  he  thought  they  could  trust  to  the  ordinary 
working  of  economic  laws  to  bring  about  a  large  increase  in 
housing  accommodation  of  a  suitable  character,  and  at  a  lower 
rent.  He  would  not  trouble  them  with  many  particulars  of  the 
Richmond  cottages,  because  he  understood  a  large  number  of  those 

)resent  would  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  to  visit  them. 

lo  started  the  operation  in  1890,  just  after  the  act  was  passed, 
and  got  schemes  carried  in  1892.  It  was  not  a  poUtical 
question,  although  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  some  of  the 
baser  men  of  both  political  parties  did  not  think  more  of  their 
pockets  and  of  their  small  property  than  the  interest  of  the 
people.  They  had  men  of  that  kind  in  both  political  parties,  he 
regretted  to  say,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  tnoughtf  ul,  earnest 
men  of  both  political  parties  were  willing,  and  had  been  willing, 
to  go  side  by  side  in  the  direction  of  making  experiments  to  try 
ana  solve  the  problem. 

As  they  must,  either  by  private  or  municipal  enterprise, 
build  to  a  large  extent  suburban  colonies,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
present  **  house  famine,"  the  leading  features  of  the  Richmond 
scheme  might  be  of  some  interest  to  them,  more  especially  as 
they  had  only  just  completed  their  second  lot  of  cottt^ges  which 
had  been  erected  on  land  costing  £1,000  an  acre,  and  with 
building  at  the  pi'esent  price  of  materials  and  paying  the 
London  rate  of  wages  to  the  workmen,  the  figures  would  be 
u^Hto-date  and  reliable.  Arrangements  had  oeen  made  to 
8Uj)j)ly  those  who  visited  Richmond  with  statements  as  to  the 
number,  cost,  and  rents  of  the  various  types  of  cottage  dwell- 
ings, but  ho  would  point  out  that  for  7s.  9d.  per  week  they  let 
good  six-roomed  cottages  at  a  profit,  with  corresponding  rents 
for  a  smaller  number  of  rooms.  The  first  difficulty  they 
experienced  was  the  growing  cost  of  materials  and  labour,  but 
by  building  on  a  square  plan,  avoiding  back  additions  as  much 
as  possible,  and  keeping  clear  of  fads  which  cost  more  than 
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they  were  worth,  tliey  had  provided  good  simple  healthy 
cottages  at  an  iuclusive  cost  of  from  £4:^  to  £53  per  room. 
The   other  difEcnlty,  of   course,   which   faced  them  was   the 

Sueation  of  their  relations  with  tho  Local  Government  Board. 
n  that  direction  he  suggested  that  they  could  get  many  reforms. 
A  more  insulting  circular  than  that  recently  sent  out  by  the 
Board  he  had  never  seen.  They  told  local  authorities  to  try 
and  do  tlieir  duty  in  the  housing  question,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  harassed  them  in  every  way.  They  had  kept  his 
Council  hanging  about  for  several  years  which  added  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  tlie  buildings.  When  it  came  to  building  he  would 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  advocate  the  erection  of  an 
insanitary  liouse,  but  be  woubl  have  thought  that  a  wise  Local 
Government  Board  would  have  at  least  allowed  them  to  make 
aa  many  bedrooms  in  a  cottage  as  possible,  consistent  with 
health  and  safety;  but  the  Boards  and  hye-Iaws  said  that  if 
they  put  a  third  bedroom  in  the  attic  floor  there  must  be  a 
14  lu.  wall  to  carry  it,  although  every  practical  man  knew  that 
it  was  unnecessary.  If  allowed  to  provide  this  additional  bed- 
room in  tlie  way  suggested  the  rents  of  these  Class  B  houses 
would  have  been  Is.  3d.  per  room  per  week  instead  of  Is,  (id. 
as  at  present.  Again,  they  did  not  feel  it  was  right  that  the 
working  men  in  tneir  cottages  should  have  in  the  next  forty 
years  to  buy  132  houses  for  the  well-to-do  jieople  of  Rich- 
mond, and  he  considered  it  would  be  only  reasonable  that  the 
repayment  of  the  cost  of  buildings  should  be  extended  over 
sixty  years,  which  was  the  statutory  period  permissible  under 
the  existing  law.  0»  the  average,  the  rents  of  municipal 
dwellings  throughout  the  country  were  Is.  per  week  higher 
tlian  they  need  be,  because  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
ja  the  great  majority  of  cases  unnecessarily  restricted  the  term 
of  repayment  to  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  the  ease  of  the 
baildu]gs  and  fifty  years  in  the  case  of'^  the  land.  In  spite  of 
many  verbal  expressions  of  sympathy,  they  found  the  majority 
of  the'House  of  Commons  voting  against  a  clause  enabling  the 
period  for  repayment  to  be  extruded,  so  that  Members  of 
Parliament  wanted  more  education  on  this  point  That  was 
one  way  in  which  they  were  hampei-ed.  If  they  could  get  the 
money  from  tho  Government  at  2^  per  cent,,  and  have  the 
period  of  i-epayment  for  building  extended  to  sixty  years  and 
to  100  years  for  the  laiid.thcy  could  let  their  houses  at  what 
he  considered  should  he  the  standard  rate  for  workmen's  houses 
outside  London,  and  that  was  Is.  a  room  per  week.  They 
could  certainly  let  their  present  Kichraoud  cottages  at  Is.  per 
room  ])er  week  if  the  Government  would  lend  money  at  2^  per 
cent,  and  give  sixty  aud  100  years  for  the  repayment.     Why 
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they  did  not  do  so  was  because  public  authorities  were  not  yet 
aroused,  and  had  not  agreed  upon  a  common  line  of  action, 
and  he  hoped  that  one  result  of  that  Conference  would  be  to 
thoroughly  show  politicians  that  they,  like  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  had  agreed  to  insist  on  having  100 
years  for  repayment  for  the  land  and  sixty  years  for  the 
buildings;  he  also  thought  the  Legislature  might  reasonably 

five  them  money  at  the  market  rate  of  interest  through  the 
ublic  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  for  that  body  lent  money 
at  low  rates  for  other  purposes  not  half  so  important.  There 
was  another  simple  point  which  also  could  be  carried  by  a  little 

Eressure — the  relaxation  of  such  rules  of  the  Local  Government 
>oard  as  were  only  persisted  in  because  of  the  red  tape  system 
— rules  which  had  always  been  and  therefore  always  must  be. 
If  they  could  not  break  down  that  red  tape,  local  authorities 
could  do  nothing.  He  hoped  in  (time  they  could  get  sound 
public  opinion  to  bear,  and  that  local  authorities  would  obtain 
possession  of  plenty  of  land  and  would  lease  it,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  seventy-five  years  they  would  have  a  valuable  property 
in  their  hands,  and  then  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
have  proper  regulations  and  insist  on  everybody  living  in  a 
sanitary  house. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  Mr.  Thompson  whether  he  would  not  think 
it  more  advisable  if  they  asked  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  the  land  should  become  an  asset. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  there  was  a  general  opinion  amongst 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Members  ot  Parliament,  and  many 
outside  bodies  interested  in  housing,  in  favour  of  extending  the 
period  for  loans,  whereas  a  number  of  doctrinaries  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  taking  land  as  an  asset.  While  he  would  not  object 
himself  to  Mr.  Adams'  suggestion,  what  they  had  to  do  was  to 
urge  the  practical  points  likely  to  receive  most  general  support, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  (superintending  Architect  to  the  I^ondon 
Country  Council)  observed  that  he  was  associated  with  the 
Chairman's  enterprises  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  had  the 
honour  of  designing  some  of  the  earlier  blocks  of  the  Waterlow 
Dwellings  Company.  He  had  recently  been  selected  by  his 
Committee  to  represent  them  at  the  Housing  Congress  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  during  the  four  days  they  were  there, 
he  heard  many  eloquent  addresses  on  whv  the  poor  should  be 
"housed."  He  now  never  asked  himself  that  question,  but 
simply  ^^  How  shall  I  house,"  although  that  might  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  his  public  position  and  his  having  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  those  who  represented  the  ratepayers  of 
London.     They  found  the  policy,  and  he  trusted  that  he  would 
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find  the  means  to  carry  it  out.  During  the  Paris  Exliibition 
Congress  a  good  deal  of  discussion  bad  arisen  as  to  what  return 
on  capital  should  be  expected  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and 
as  a  rule  he  gathered  that  the  Frenchman  expected  5  per  cent. 
Mr.  Rllej  proceeded  to  exhibit  some  plans  of  dwellings  erected 
in  foreign  countries  and  pointed  out  that  in  Belgium  they  were 
apparently  fifty  years  behind  the  times  as  reganled  sanitation. 
One  cottage  had  a  cesspool  and  water  tank  side  by  side,  and  a 
ilirect  overflow  to  drain  from  the  latter.  There  was  a  model 
of  an  excellent  cottage  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  shown  by 
Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  of  Port  Sunlight,  and  he  conceived  that  to 
be  the  best  building  of  its  kind  which  was  exhibited.    The  ground 

Elan  and  elevation  are  given  in  the  plate  facing  page  428.  It 
ad  a  commodious  plan,  an  attractive  elevation,  and  cost  little 
money,  but  he  had  an  impression  it  was  subsidised  a  little  by 
the  Company  to  make  the  rent  accessible  to  the  workmen." 
He  thought  that  something  was  written  off  annually  to  cover 
the  loss  on  cottages,  but  he  might  be  wrong.  With  regard 
to  the  planning  of  the  German  exhibits  they  were  practical, 
designed  with  Teutonic  precision  and  very  much  on  the  barrack 
system. 

Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  London  County  Council 
I  .dwellings'  plans  exhibited  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  Mr.  Kiley 
said  there  was  a  plan  of  a  cottage  shown  which  was  lately  built 
in  Brook  Street,  Limehouse,  which  he  considered  a  cheap  and 
good  type.  He  was  rather  struck  with  the  impression  which 
B  seemed  to  prevail,  that  a  room  in  a  cottage  necessarily  should 
be  cheaper  than  a  room  in  block  dwellings,  but  the  London 
County  Council  had  built  block  dwellings  in  London,  in 
crowded  districts,  at  less  than  £77  per  room.  It  was  a  very 
cheap  kind' of  tenement  with  balcony  access,  wluch  enabled 
them  to  get  more  habitable  rooms  both  on  the  front  and  back  of 
the  blocks  with  fewer  internal  passages.  The  land,  of  course, 
was  the  crux  of  all  schemes  in  Loudon,  and  the  best  utilization 
of  the  land,  by  placing  habitable  rooms  on  both  frontages, 
appeared  to  be  the  acme  of  planning.  It  would  probably  be 
attained  most  readily  by  introducing  the  balcony  dwelling  and 
massing  the  sculleries  and  uuproductive  conveniences,   where 


*  The  cottage  is  hq  ezsct  Tejiroductiau  of  one  o!  tba  cottagea  erected  bf 
Lever  Broa.  at  Pott  Sunli^lit,  where  a  large  number  are  erecl^,  eaeli  one  ot 
wbicli  bus  s  b&th  flzed  ia  it;  each  bus  alsouaepanite  w.c.  atid  duat  receptacle, 
lud  a  yard  of  about  :iOO  feet  in  eituut.  Moat  oE  Ihe  coilaKea  have  garileo 
allotaientii  and  gurdeoa  in  front  ot  the  houses.  The  cottitgeaVHry  couBidaiably 
ID  cu8l,  and  a  aiDgls  one  ia  mors  coalty  than  tlioae  which  bave  been  erected 
in  groupo,  uumbering  from  three  to  leu  iu  each  Rroup.  The  uvemge  cost  ia 
lb)Dt  £300  each.  Tlie  coltafjcs  are  nil  faced  with  pressed  Welsh  brick,  and 
the  loofs  are  tiled. 
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they  would  not  take  up  any  frontages.  Those  Brook  Street 
cottages  cost  £87  10s.  2d.  per  room.  A  good  internal  finish  was 
very  important  to  bear  in  mind.  Cheapness  of  building,  at  tlie 
prices  now  ruling,  was  essential,  and  they  would  find  themselves 
constantly  confronted  with  difficulties  of  6nance,  but  he  would 
recommend  all  of  them  who  went  into  the  "  housing  "  qnestioii 
to  first  pve  the  best  sanitary  arrangement,  and  a  clean  and 
wholesome  internal  finish.      The  rents  obtainable  would  not 

Eermit  of  dwellings  being  too  expensive,  and  they  must  do  the 
est  they  could  on  the  elevation  with  any  surplus  that  remained. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  more  overcrowding  per  acre  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  better  class  flats  in  London  than 
could  possibly  take  place  in  working  class  dwellings.  They 
could  put  more  people  to  the  acre  counting  two  pei"sons  to  a 
room  in  a  middle-class  fiat  than  they  could  under  the  law, 
in  working  class  dwellings.  He  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  eq^uation  to  have  some  clear  data  which 
they  could  observe  in  designing  workmen's  dwellings  without 
being  so  much  hampered  in  regard  to  what  thev  should  not  do 
by  the  Government  departments,  in  schemes  of  Parts  I.  and  II. 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  A  standard  should 
be  fixed  which  was  not  capricious.  The  question  of  minimum 
income  which  would  not  entail  loss  had  also  been  a  very  vexed 
one,  and  it  might  interest  them  to  know  that  in  all  the  dwellings 
of  the  London  County  Council  where  they  had  built  themselves, 
they  had  an  average  return  of  3^  per  cent.  There  were  some 
dwellings  which  returned  as  small  an  income  as  2^  per  cent., 
but  the  whole  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Estate,  which  was  designed 
by  his  predecessor,  showed  a  return  of  3"66  per  cent.,  and 
they  would  all  agree  that  that  was  a  very  able  monutuent  to 
Mr.  Blashill's  labours  on  working  class  dwelliugs  in  London. 
He  would  be  most  happy,  at  all  times,  to  forward  any  informa- 
tion he  had  to  any  of  his  provincial  friends,  but  be  hoped 
they  would  not  forget  that  there  was  an  obligation  upon  them 
to  (lo  something  in  return  if  he  needed  it. 

A  Delegate  asked  if  Mr.  Riley  could  tell  what  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  building  was  due  to  the  building  itself, 

Mr.  Riley  replied  that  in  central  districts  the  land  had  to  be 
written  down  to  what  is  called  "  Housing  Value  "  before  it  was 
built  upon.  The  value  of  the  land  in  the  block  dwellings  at 
Millbank  was  about  £15  10s.  per  room,  but  Millbank  was  not 
written  down.  It  was  purchased  from  H.  M.  Government  at  a 
special  price  with  the  obligation  to  use  it  for  "Housing" 
purposes,  and  it  was  hardly  a  fair  comparison  in  regard  to  cost 
with  sites  in  the  central  portions  of  London. 
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The  Delegate  asked  what  was  tlie  price  in  the  case  of  Reid'a 
brewery. 

Mr.  RiLETsaid  he  had  not  pot  the  figures  with  him,  but  he 
thongbt  they  might  take  it  that  the  land  was  written  down  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Bond,  M.P.  (London),  said  he  might  mention 
that  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the   East^End  Dwellings  Com- 

Cany,  whicli  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  ytars  had  been 
uilding  in  London,  and  which  set  itself  in  the  first  instance 
to  buihl  rather  for  the  classes  wliich  had  been  left  out  more  or 
less  by  Companies  already  in  the  field.  They  set  themselves  to 
consider  how  far  they  could  provide  dwellings  for  that  class  of 
the  population  who  did  not  earn  upon  an  average  more  than 
from  10s.  to  a  guinea  a  week,  and  they  had  attempted  to  do 
that.  He  did  not  say  that  all  the  dwellings  they  had  put  up 
had  been  of  that  kind,  but  still  they  had  a  certain  number  of 
buildings  which  wisre  specially  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  particular  class.  He  thought  what  they  all  must  remem- 
ber when  they  tried  to  build  dwdlings  for  the  working  classes 
was  this — that  it  was  no  use  putting  up  buildings  unless  they 
were  going  to  pay.  If  they  were  going  into  the  thing  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  they  must  earn  some  return  on  their 
capital,  or  their  enterprise  became  unfruitful.  They  might  put 
up  one  block  and  be  extravagant  in  putting  it  up  and  let  it 
below  the  commercial  value,  but  if  they  dia  that  their  enter- 
prise ended  there,  because  other  people  would  not  come  in  and 
subscribe  money  simply  to  get  2  or  2^  per  cent.  The  munici- 
palities were  not  hampered  to  that  extent,  but  they  did  seem  to 
him  to  be  hampered  in  many  other  ways  which  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  deal  with  that  question  adequately. 
There  was  a  great  tendency  at  the  present  moment  to  make 
experiments  in  the  direction  of  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  There  was  a  beginning  to  that  tendency  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  in  several  cases  with  more  or  less  success  niuni- 
ci[ialities  had  made  a  venture  in  that  direction.  They  did  it  at 
Nottingham  and  at  Glasgow,  and  he  believed  in  other  towns. 
Certainly  at  Nottingham  the  experiment  was  far  from  being  a 
saccess,  and  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  those  experi- 
ments were  likely  to  be  a  thorough  success  to  the  municijialities 
undertaking  them  if  they  looked  at  the  question  of  rent.  The 
London  County  Council  had  gone  into  tne  thing  very  heartily 
and  strongly  for  some  few  years  past.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  exiM?riments  which  had  been  made.     They  had 
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pat  up  some  blocks  which  were  satisfactory  in  design  and 
satisfactory  in  appearance,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  those 
blocks  in  doing  anything  at  all  for  that  section  of  the  people  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  and  they  had  not  succeeded  in  earning 
what  he  would  call  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested.     Mr. 
Riley  told  them  that  the  return  upon  the  dwellings  of  the 
London  County  Council  averaged  at  something  between  3  and 
4  per  cent. ;  this  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the 
capital  employed  and   provide  for  that  sinking  fund  which, 
under  existing  regulations,  was  required  to  replace  the  capital 
which  was  borrowed.     That  meant,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
those  buildings  to  a  certain  extent  were  a  charge  upon  the 
ratepayers  of  the  present  generation ;    and  what  the  Liondon 
County  Council  had^done  with  all  its  efforts  and  enterprise  was 
to  provide  some  very  nice  dwellings  for  a  class  of  people  who 
could  just  as  well  have  been  housed  by  the  Dwellings  Com- 
panies if  the  Dwellings  Companies  had  been  allowed  to  take  up 
the  land  which  was  cleared  under  the  Artizans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Acts.     It  was  not  the  original  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment when  those  Acts  were  passed  that  the  municipality  who 
did  the  clearing  work  should  itself  build  on  the  site,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  made  provision  that  not  until  it  was  proved  by 
offering  the  land  for  sale  or  for  lease  that  the  work  could  not 
be  done  by  other  bodies,  was  the  local  authority  to  do  the 
work  itself.     It  was  only  quite  recently  that  Parliament  had 
seemed  desirous  of  encouraging  local  authorities  themselves 
to  build.      He  himself  saw  certain  dangers  connected  with 
that,  but  he  need  not  go  into  that  question  now.     If  they  were 
going  to  try  the  experiment  they  should  not  lay  themselves 
out  to  produce  what  were  called  model  cottages  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  be  attractive  to  the  eye  and  delightful  to  show 
to  the  ignoramus  who  would  say,  *^  See  what  beautiful  cottages 
we  build  for  the  working  classes.''    The  ignoramus  did  not 
inquire  as  to  the  occupations  or  the  wages  of  those  people  who 
inhabited  the  cottages,  and  they  thought  that  a  great  work  was 
being  done  because  some  cottages  were  erected  which  were  let 
at  8s.  or  10s.  a  week.    By  doing  that  they  really  were  doing 
nothing  whatever  towards   solving    the    difficult  problem  of 
housing  the  poor.     The  problem  was  an  economic  problem. 
There  was  no  housing  question  by  itself;  it  was  really  a  questiou 
of  wages  and  rent.     It  was  a  problem  of  the  same  class  as  the 
boot  question,  or  the  food  question,  or  the  clothing  question. 
They  nad  to  consider  what  was  the  best  accommodation  they 
could  give  (at  a  reasonable  return  for  the  outlay)  to  the  man 
or  woman  who  was  earning  a  very  poor  wage  indeed.    They 
could  only  give  a  person  earning  a  very  poor  wage  a  poor  house. 
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It  was  impossible  by  any  hocus  poctiSj  or  by  any  manipulation 
of  public  money,  to  give  people  who  were  essentially  poor  a 
house  which  was  above  their  means.  They  had  to  consider, 
and  they  must  consider,  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  public 
parse.  They  could  not  therefore  venture  to  put  up  houses 
which  would  not  yield  a  return  for  the  money  which  represented 
the  interest  on  that  sum  they  had  to  borrow  and  provide  for  the 
necessar}"  sinking  fund.  But  if  they  did  that  he  found  that  in 
London  they  were  met  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties — difficulties 
much  greater  to-day  than  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
ago.  One  of  the  difficulties  now  was  the  enormous-  rise  in  the 
rate  of  wages  in  the  building  trade,  and  in  the  price  of  all 
materials  used  for  building.  He  found  that  a  room  which  he 
could  build  at  the  beginning  of  his  Company's  operations  for 
from  £50  to  £60  would  cost  something  between  x75  and  £90 
now.  The  land,  in  his  experience,  was  not  a  great  question. 
The  ground  rent  of  such  a  room  as  he  would  offer  was  some- 
thing like  3d.  or  4d.  a  week,  and  although  that  was  an  appre- 
ciable sum  to  a  working  man,  it  was  not  a  figure  which  made 
all  the  difference  as  to  grappling  successfully  or  otherwise  with 
the  matter  in  hand.  First  they  had  the  rise  in  wages  and  the 
rise  in  building  materials,  and  they  had  also  got  restrictions, 
some  of  which  were  quite  proper,  but  some  were  needlessly 
stringent.  They  had  also  the  serious  difficulty  which  arose 
from  the  increase  of  the  rates.  The  London  County  Council, 
like  other  municipal  bodies,  had  embarked  on  a  great  many 
enterprises,  some  of  them  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  Metro- 
polis and  some  of  more  doubtful  value,  but  whether  beneficial 
or  otherwise  after  all  they  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  had  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  rates ;  for  the  fact  that  the  rates  and  the 
rent  were  paid  together  meant  that  the  appai^nt  rent  of  a 
room  went  up  very  nigh,  and  made  it  more  difficult  to  build  in 
such  a  way  as'  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  very  poorest  classes. 
The  question  however  had  to  be  faced,  and  he  thought  it  was 
best  faced  by  private  enterprise ;  but  whether  by  private  enter- 
prise or  by  public  endeavours,  what  they  had  to  do  if  they  were 
to  build  for  the  poorest  class  was  to  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  could  not  give  them  all  the  conveniences  of  a  model 
cottage.  They  must  make  up  their  minds  to  allow  people  to 
live  in  single  room  tenements,  but  of  course  they  would  take 
care  that  the  tenements  were  not  over-crowded  beyond  the 
limits  which  the  sanitary  law  prescribed.  They  must  be  con- 
tent to  dispense  with  external  ornament.  They  could  not  hope 
to  give,  in  London  at  all  events,  to  the  very  poorest  class  more 
than  one  or  two  plain  rooms— one  perhaps  12  ft.  square  and 
8  ft  to  9  ft.  in  height^  and  the  other  of  rather  less  floor  space, 
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with  the  use  in  common  either  of  a  large  washing  place  or  a 
space  upon  the  staircase  where  the  rooms  were  situated  which 
were  used,  in  common  by  the  tenants  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
of  the  tenements  in  the  building.  They  could  not  get  a  self- 
contained  tenement  and  charge  a  rent  which  none  of  tne  people 
they  tried  to  help  could  afford  to  pay.  He  heard  Mr.  Thomp- 
son talk  of  the  cottages  at  Richmond.  He  had  not  seen  them 
and  would  make  no  observations  uiK)n  them,  but  he  would  like 
to  know  what  the  rents  were. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  that  the  rents  were  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  room.  That  included  all  the  charges  of  all  kinds. 
The  scullery  was  not  counted  as  a  room.  Ground  rent,  interest 
on  capital,  rates,  repairs,  maintenance  expenses,  and  repayment 
of  loan,  were  included  in  that 

Mr.  Bond  said  that  was  very  wonderful,  and  he  really  did 
not  know  how  it  was  done.  He  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the 
matter  more  in  detail.  He  did  not  himself  find  that  they  could 
put  up  a  room  and  get  5  per  cent,  for  their  money  for  less  than 
3s.  6a.  a  room.  The  ground  rent  in  London  was  no  doubt 
heavier  than  at  Richmond,  but  in  other  respects  the  conditions 
would  be  the  same.  If  they  wanted  to  help  the  poor  they  must 
cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  and  must  be  content  to 
give  them  what  looked  at  first  sight  rather  scanty  accommoda- 
tion. Persons  with  an  SBSthetic  eye  or  with  high  ideals  as  to 
what  the  accommodation  for  a  working  man's  family  ought  to 
be  would  perhaps  subject  this  to  some  rather  severe  comment, 
but  they  must  not  be  deterred  by  that.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds  that  if  they  were  to  nouse  the  very  poor  they  must 
be  content  to  give  accommodation,  which  would  lay  them  open 
to  the  criticism  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

A  Delegate  asked  if  rates  governed  the  rents,  what  happened 
when  a  large  number  of  houses  were  empty?  What  would 
happen  if  half  of  Mr.  Bond's  tenements  were  empty  ? 

Mr.  Bond  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  raise  the  vexed 
question  of  rates  and  rents.  His  Company  expected  to  get  a 
certain  return  for  the  money  laid  out,  and  in  fixing  the  rents 
they  had  regard  to  that  consideration.  They  could  not  get  a 
net  profit  divisible  amongst  shareholders  without  taking  into 
account  the  rate  they  would  be  expected  to  pay,  and  the  rates 
were  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  did  succeed  in  making  5  per  cent. 

A  Delegate  asked  if  Mr.  Bond  would  give  them  the  rent  of  a 
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room  of  12  ft,,  and  whether  any  account  was  taken  of  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  sexes. 

Mr.  Bond  said  they  did  not  refuse  to  let  a  single  room  to  a 
married  pair,  and  they  would  not  refuse  to  allow  them  to  occupy 
it  with  one  or  two  small  children.  At  the  present  time  thev 
dealt  with  the  dwellings  separately.  They  took  the  cost  of  each 
block,  and  considered  with  regard  to  each  block  what  rent  they 
had  to  charge  in  order  to  get  the  return  they  expected.  If  the 
blocks  were  built  cheaply,  as  some  of  their  earlier  blocks  were, 
their  rents  were  rather  lower  than  in  the  later  blocks,  but  he 
would  not  expect  to  let  such  a  room  in  London  under  present 
circumstances  at  much  less  than  4s.  a  week. 

Another  Delegate  asked  if  Mr.  Bond  in  his  blocks  of  build- 
ings found  it  necessary  to  group  the  water  closets  together,  and 
whether  he  was  able  to  get  a  separate  water  closet  to  each 
tenant. 

Mr.  Bond  said  they  could  not  give  a  single  room  a  closet  to 
itself. 

Mr.  Councillor  Terrett  (West  Ham)  said  he  would  venture 
to  point  out  one  or  two  facts.  He  thought  they  should  carry 
a  resolution  at  the  meeting  in  support  of  getting  loans  for  land 
for  100  years,  and  for  buildings  for  sixty  years,  and  also  that 
they  should  carry  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
absurd  restrictions  which  Alderman  Thompson  told  them  the 
Local  Government  Board  imposed  upon  them  when  they 
wanted  to  deal  with  that  question  of  housing.  His  Corporation 
(West  Ham)  were  disciples  of  Alderman  Thompson.  They 
studied  his  book  and  then  set  to  work,  and  they  haa  gone  ahead 
a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  third  part 
of  the  Housing  Act.  They  were  a  typical  industrial  borough 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  as  they  cleared  the  East 
End  of  London  to  build  railways  and  warehouses,  and  as  the 
London  County  Council  cleared  such  areas  as  Boundary  Street, 
districts  like  theirs  found  the  displaced  population  gradually 
come  to  them,  and  they  had  the  difficulty  of  the  Borough  being 
filled  up  with  a  large  population  who  lived  there,  but  did  not 
work  there — their  work  lay  in  London  and  they  resided  in 
West  Ham.  That  resulted  in  bringing  them  face  to  face  with 
a  very  large  rate,  and  their  rates  were  now  9s.  in  the .  £,  but 
even  if  the  tenement  was  rented  as  high  as  10s.  a  week  on  the 
average,  it  did  not  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children.  They 
were  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  they  had  a  constantly 
increasing  School  Board  rate,  and  this  all  increased  the  difficulty 
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under  wliicli  tliey  laboured  with  regani  to  tlie  housing  question. 
They  liad  tried  to  tackle  the  question  on  the  lines  that 
Alderman  Thompson  had  laid  down,  and  they  were  now 
committed  to  carrying  out  schemes  under  the  third  portion  of 
the  Act  for  the  housing  of  about  1,200  families.  They 
attempted  in  addition  to  that  to  schedule  a  number  of  estates 
with  a  view  to  taking  them  compulsorily,  under  the  Bill  they  had 
now  pot  before  Parliament,  and  what  they  found  was  that  no 
sooner  did  they  pass  a  resolution  in  the  Council  to  schedule  a 
particular  estate,  tiian  the  owners  of  it  ftt  once  commenced  to 
create  addittonat  interests.  They  commenced  to  lease  some  of 
it  out,  and  commenced  to  lay  some  of  it  out  with  roads,  and 
wherever  possible  they  ci-eated  an  additional  interest  for  which 
tliey  would  have  had  to  pay  compensation.  Unfortunately  on 
a  poll  in  tlie  Borough  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
should  take  those  estates,  the  Council  was  defeated  by  9,000  to 
8,500  votes,  so  that  those  who  had  speculated  to  receive  com- 
pensation failed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  gi'cat  difficulty, 
and  one  which  that  Conference  should  pass  a  resolution  to  deal 
with.  Supposing  a  municipality  saw  a  piece  of  land  which  the 
owner  would  not  sell,  or  for  which  he  asked  a  ridiculously  high 
price,  and  the  munici])ality  decided  to  include  it  in  a  Bill  to  take 
it  compulsorily,  it  seemed  to  him  a  shame  that  the  Borough 
shoulil  have  to  pay  compensation  for  interests  created  after  the 
area  was  scheduled  in  the  Bill.  They  should  come  to  some  sort 
of  agreement  that  when  an  estate  had  been  scheduled  like  that, 
thei-e  should  be  no  compensation  payable,  if  any  interest  was 
created  after  it  was  so  scheduled.  They  were  told  that  it  cost 
lOd.,  'Jd.,  and  8Jd.  per  foot  cube  to  build  on  the  Millbank  site, 
and  8Jd.  per  foot  cube  to  build  on  the  Boundary"  Street  area. 
Even  allowing  for  the  most  extreme  conditions  of  Loudon 
building  rates,  that  was  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  West  Ham  built  fifty-four  dwellings  in  Bethal  Avenue. 
Tliey  planned  three  rooms  and  a  scullery  downstairs,  and  a 
similar  tenement  u]istairs  with  separate  doors  for  the  bottom, 
and  a  separate  door  to  the  top,  and  also  separate  back  yards. 
They  built  them  by  direct  labour,  and  paid  the  men  the  London 
Trade  Union  wages,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  more,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  uiat  during  the  work  they  had  a  strike  on  the 
job,  as  to  whether  union  men  should  work  alongside  non-union 
men.  The  cost  only  worked  out  at  CJd.  per  foot  cube  for  the 
6rst  twenty  of  the  tenements,  and  7d.  per  foot  cube  for  the  last 
thirty-four.  They  had  fitted  up  the  whole  of  those  tenements 
with  electric  light  for  which  the  tenants  were  charged  an 
additional  6d.  per  week  on  their  rent.  They  were  now  going  on 
to  build  uinety  more  flats,  and  intended  putting  in  those  a  bath 
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in  all  the  scnlleries.  They  had  let  the  building  of  these  to  a 
contractor^  and  the  price  of  the  work  would  be  about  6|d.  per 
foot  cube.  The  average  rental  they  let  at  ran  from  about  28.  to 
2s.  2d.  per  room,  not  including  sculleries.  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  let  the  houses  they  were  now  putting  up  at  about  8s.  for  the 
top  floor,  and  7s.  for  the  lower  flat  The  down  floor  consisted  of 
a  front  room  which  mii^ht  be  used  as  a  bed  or  sitting  room  of 
15  ft.  by  11  ft.  6  in.  with  a  bay ;  the  bedroom  was  9  ft.  oy  12  ft., 
and  the  scullery  8  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in.  They  offered  prizes  to 
architects  for  a  scheme  for  building  flats  nearer  to  the  dock 
district,  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  let  at  about  5s.  6d.  a 
week.  Their  greatest  difficulty  had  been  not  how  to  carry  out 
tlie  scheme,  but  the  bitter  antagonism  that  they  had  met  from 
interested  parties  in  the  matter  and  the  wealthier  sections  of 
the  Borough. 

A  Delegate  asked  the  cost  of  land  per  acre  or  per  room. 

Mr.  Terbett  said  that  the  cost  of  the  land  at  Bethal 
Avenue  was  about  £850  per  acre,  but  the  laud  at  Abbey  Mills 
on  which  they  were  erecting  houses  cost  about  £900  an  acre. 
The  cost  per  room  was  as  nearly  as  possible  £75,  not  including 
the  sculleries,  and  if  they  included  the  sculleries  it  would  work 
out  at  £63. 

The  Delegate.     That  comes  out  at  7d.  per  foot  cube. 

Mr.  Tebkbtt.     Yes. 

Another  Delegate.     Would  that  include  street  making  ? 

Mr.  Terrett.  The  cost  includes  the  making  up  of  the 
roads. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Hair  (Southampton)  explained  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  building  a  block  of  flats  for  the  Southampton  Cor- 
poration, but  he  did  not  know  whether  they  would  pay  or  not. 
Speaking  generally,  he  thought  that  the  corporations  were  at 
present  trying  to  attain  the  impossible.  They  bought  slum 
areas  (and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  buy  them) :  he  did 
not  see  why  landlords  should  not  be  made  to  put  their  disgrace- 
ful slum  property  into  repair.  But  corporations  bought  these 
areas  at  a  great  deal  more  than  their  value,  and  then  cleared 
them  and  said  they  would  re-house  on  them.  They  tried  to 
please  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  tried  to  make  it  **  pay/*  and  they  could  not  do  it. 
With  the  present  high  prices  of  materials  and  labour,  corpora- 
tions must  make  up  their  minds,  that  if  thev  were  going  to 
re-'bttild  these  unhealthy  areas  they  must  lay  by  a  certain  sum 


of  money  to  do  so.  He  did  not  understand  why  it  was,  that 
when  corporations  dealt  witli  these  schemes  they  should  first 
buy  the  land,  pull  down  the  houses,  and  turn  the  people  into 
the  streets,  and  then  begin  to  think  about  tlieir  plans,  and 
perhaps  in  some  thn'c  to  seven  years  time  begin  to  build  on  it. 
They  turned  the  poor  people  into  the  streets  and  made  things  a 
thousand  times  worse.  Ills  point  was  :  "Why  not  make  your 
plaus  and  then  pull  your  houses  down  1 "  He  thought  the 
tendency  now-a-iiays  was  to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
First  they  had  the  medical  officer  of  health  who  wanted  every- 
thing to  be  perfect — it  was  desirable,  but  it  was  unattainable. 
They  could  not  afford  to  have  the  best  of  everything  if  tlie 
scheme  was  to  be  made  to  ])ay.  Practically,  the  same  thinp 
could  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost,  and  they  could  still  build 
sanitary  houses.  They  could  give  everything  necessary  if  only 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  relax  some  of  their  verj' 
cast-iron  rules,  and  he  thought  the  medical  officers  of  health 
might  give  way  sometimes  a  little.  The  first  consideration  was 
as  to  what  sort  of  dwellings  they  were  going  to  build.  Some 
people  seemed  to  think  nothing  was  possible  but  cottages,  and 
undoubtedly  they  were  the  nicest  and  most  comfortable  dwelling 
for  the  working  man,  but  he  did  not  see  how  they  were  going 
to  put  up  cottages  in  a  big  town — the  laud  was  too  valuable. 
They  must  put  Up  flats,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  high  cost  of 
flats  was  the  enormous  thickness  of  walls  required  by  the  bye- 
laws.  They  had  had  statistics  as  to  what  these  buildings  cost — 
how  much  per  foot  cube.  The  question  however  was  where  the 
cube  foot  was  measured;  did  it  measure  light  from  the  bottom 
of  the  foundation,  because  in  Southampton  they  had  to  go  down 
'20  ft.  in  some  cases.  Statistics  were  most  misleading,  for  what 
would  suit  one  case  would  not  suit  another.  They  had  no 
balconies  in  their  dwellings  at  Southampton,  and  he  thonght 
it  was  a  great  mistake.  Medical  officers  of  health  said  they 
were  unhealthy  as  they  kept  the  light  out  of  the  rooms,  he 
thought  that  was  a  matter  of  aspect;  a  balcony  would  not 
obstruct  any  appreciable  amount  of  light  to  rooms  facing  South 
or  South-East,  bnt  they  would  he  a  mistake  on  a  North  as]>ect. 
Then  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  working  man  should  have  a 
garden,  but  it  could  not  be  given  in  towns;  if  gardens  were 
wanted  the  working  man  must  live  in  the  suburbs.  But  if  no 
garden  could  be  given  they  at  least  required  a  yani,  where  a 
good  deal  of  washuig  and  brushing  clothes,  &c.,  could  be  done 
out  in  the  open  air.  lu  flats,  balconies  were  the  only  substitute 
for  a  back  yard.  In  conclusion,  he  would  make  a  suggestion  to 
people  who  had  jiroperty.  In  many  provincial  towns  there  was 
a  lot  of  shop  property  with  only  one  storey  abore  the  shop,  which 
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was  generally  used  as  a  lumber  room.  He  su£^gested  that  the 
owners  of  property  should  build  artizans'  dwellings  on  the  top 
of  the  shops,  and  let  the  tenants  enter  from  the  back.  The 
land  would  then  cost  next  to  nothing  as  the  rent  of  the  shop 
would  pay  for  it 

Alderman  Thompson  proposed,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  the  Local  Government  Board  should  at  once  extend 
the  period  of  repayment,  actually  granted  to  local  authorities 
for  building  loans  under  Part  3  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act  of  1890,  to  the  full  statutory  period  of  sixty  years, 
and  that  they  should  relax  and  vary  the  restrictions  for  building 
cottages,  especially  in  the  direction  of  enabling  more  rooms  to 
be  providea  at  a  less  cost  per  room  where  this  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  considerations  of  sanitation  and  safety; 
and  (2)  tnat  Parhament  should  be  asked  to  extend  the  period 
for  the  repayment  of  housing  loans  to  100  years  in  the  case  of 
land,  and  facilitate  the  advance  of  money  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  at  the  market  rate  of  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  the  working  classes." 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harris  (Sleaford),  labour  representative,  Keste- 
ven  C.  C,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  that  was  a  village 
(juestion  as  well  as  a  town  question,  for  all  the  village  habita- 
tions were  not  of  the  most  sanitary  character.  They  had  had 
a  very  startling  case  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Lincoln  wanted  to  build  twenty 
workmen's  houses  to  let  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  week  to  men  who 
were  earning  less  than  £1  per  week,  but  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  their  red-tapeism  spoilt  the  scheme,  and 
smote  it  hip  and  thigh.  The  plans  were  better  plans  than 
that  required  under  the  bye-laws  of  the  city.  The  Corporation 
passed  the  plan  and  sent  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  they  sent  it  back.  Some  of  the  alterations  were  agreed  to 
and  the  plan  was  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  again, 
and  the  Board  returned  it  and  insisted  on  such  stupid  regula- 
tions that  they  could  not  possibly  pass  it,  and  they  could  do 
nothing.  What  they  wanted  was  to  legislate  for  their  own 
areas  without  interference  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 
In  the  town  of  Sleaford  he  had  originated  a  building  scheme, 
but  the  building  was  not  the  barrack  warehouses  such  as  they 
had  viewed  the  previous  day.  The  ground  their  dwellings  were 
built  upon  was  132  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  for  two  nouses. 
They  could  build  them  at  £30  a  room  if  they  could  get  the  Local 
Government  Board's  sanction  to  borrow  the  money,  when,  by 
monthly  instalments,  they  would  be  their  own  freeholders  for  the 
land  in  six  years.     It  was  none  of  the  Jabez  Balfour  busines.s. 
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Every  man  obtained  possession  of  his  own  plot  as  soon  as  the  land 
was  purchased ;  he  could  either  build  or  cultivate  it  just  as  lie 
pleased.  The  freehold  was  laid  out  and  the  plots  balloted  for, 
each  man  paying  £10  per  cent,  deposit  on  his  plot.  Up  to  the 
present  they  had  applied  to  a  solicitor  individually,  and  he  had 
advanced  the  money  to  build  the  houses,  but  they  should  like  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  the  money  from  the  Public  Loans 
Works  Commissioners  under  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  plots  of  land  cost  from  £25  to  £60  each; 
inclusive  of  streets  and  drains.  Sixteen  acres  of  land  had  been 
purchased  by  his  society,  all  of  which  had  been  allotted.  They 
had  no  ground-rent  in  Lincolnshire. 

A  Delegate  asked  what  was  to  prevent  the  land  owner  leasing 
the  ground  and  becoming  ground  landlord. 

Mr.  Harris  :  The  documents  or  deeds  we  can  produce.  No 
one  would  take  it  on  such  terms  to  build  upon. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Dogkrell  (Deputy  Vice-Chairman,  Black- 
rock,  Co.  Dublin)  remarked  that  the  elementary  principle  they 
wanted  to  establish  firmly  in  their  minds  was,  that  given  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  any  district,  rents  should  fall  to  such 
a  point  that  every  family  would  be  able  to  procure  a  home,  and 
that  they  must  demand  that  no  greed  of  gold  or  condition  of 
trade  should  be  allowed  to  crush  out  the  home  from  which  would 
come  forth  citizens  as  they  would  like  them  to  be. 

She  had  been  greatly  interested  in  what  she  had  seen  the 
previous  day ;  but  she  must  confess  also  to  having  been  dis- 
appointed, the  residuum  that  they  most  want  to  deal  with  ap- 
peared to  have  been  left  untouched. 

All  their  efforts  seemed  to  have  no  further  result  than  tliat 
produced  by  a  man  turning  water  into  a  pail,  he  shifts  the 
position  of  the  water,  but  doesn't  alter  its  bulk.  They  shift  the 
position  of  the  housing  problem,  but  never  solve  it. 

Every  element  operates  against  the  poor.  Lack  of  suitable 
dwellings  produces  over-crowding,  and  over-crowding  sends  up 
rents.  Over-crowding  also  causes  slums,  and  where  there  are 
slums  the  rates  are  hi^h,  and  high  rates  again  means  so  much 
more  rent.  For  an  addition  of  a  Id.  a  week  on  the  rates  the 
slum  landlord  must  have  2d.  or  more  from  the  tenant.  She 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  taking  the  poor  from  the  to^ns 
and  housing  them  in  the  suburbs,  and  was  quite  aware  that 
business  prosperity  was  pushing  back  the  poor  from  the  centre  of 
our  cities;  but  the  pressure  on  the  one  side  would  not  meet  with 
sufficient  relief  on  the  other.  Some  might  migrate  to  the 
suburbs,  but  in  her  opinion,  these  would  be  uie  aristocrats  of  the 
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labour  class.  The  residuum,  those  who  depended  on  local  em- 
ployment, or  those  engaged  in  the  badly  paid  and  sweated 
trades,  felt  that  they  must  remain  near  the  centre,  for  their 
day  of  fourteen  hours  left  no  margin  of  time  or  strength  for 
travelling  to  a  better  home  some  distance  away. 

They  must  remember  that  this  class,  ignorant,  and  sometimes 
depraved  as  well  as  poor,  would  economise  in  house  room  and  rent 
before  anything  else,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves or  their  neighbours;  these  can  only  be  lifted  up  and 
educated  by  degrees  to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  good  homes. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  municipal  and  urban  authorities  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  proceed  too  fast,  and  to  run  amuck  with 
this  building  craze.  It  was  often  better  to  untie  knots  than  to 
cut  them,  and  she  would  surest,  that  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  by  putting  the  provisions  of  the  Fublic  Health  Acts 
(defective  as  no  doubt  they  were)  patiently  and  firmly  into 
operation. 

The  only  dwellings,  which  as  far  as  she  knew,  had  got  down 
to  the  poverty  line,  were  the  Guinness  Trust  Buildings,  which 
supplied  rooms  from  Is.  6d.  each,  and  three  rooms  for  5s. 
There  was  a  water  tap  on  every  landing,  sanitary  conveniences  for 
every  two  families,  and  a  laundry  for  every  four  or  six  tenants. 
There  were  bath  rooms  attached  to  every  block,  a  club  room  for 
men,  a  shelter  and  playground  for  children.  In  addition  to  the 
rent,  there  was  a  payment  of  3d.  per  week  for  Venetian  blinds, 
bath  room,  club  room,  chimney  sweeping,  and  a  continual  supply 
of  hot  water. 

Income  of  tenant  £1  per  week,  if  abovS  25s.  considered 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  other  houses.  The  Trust 
expected  a  return  of  3  per  cent.,  which  went  to  erect  more 
buildings.  It  aimed  at  a  particular  class  and  regulated  its  rent 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  income. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McDonald  (City  Engineer,  Glasgow)  said  that 
the  experience  they  had  had  in  Glasgow  in  dealing  with  the 
question  was  very  different  to  what  they  had  heard,  looking  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  the  rents  at 
which  they  were  able,  without  loss,  to  let  them  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  The  previous  day  it  was  with 
something  approaching  incredulity  that  they  heard  8d.  and  9d. 

Ker  cubic  foot  quotea,  for  they  in  Glasgow  had  built  better 
oases,  and  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  was  from  4|d.  to  5^d.,  the 
construction  being  of  stone,  with  in  some  cases  an  architectural 
frontage.  In  one  case  where  they  had  to  go  down  for  their 
foundations  25  feet,  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  only  rose  to  6^d. 
Those  houses  were  all  built  in  centres  that  were  surrounded  by 


an  jndnstrial  community.  None  of  them  were  placed  in  remote 
positions  at  all,  and  they  wen?  built  on  land  which  cost  from 
£7,260  to  £14,520  per  acre.  The  rental  of  these  houses  varied 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2b.  per  room  per  week  includiug  all  rates,  and 
the  erection  of  numerous  blocks  in  different  areas  of  the  city 
had  been  accomplished  without  imposing  any  burden  on  the 
taxpayers.  He  hoped  that  members  of  the  Conference  would 
not  only  examine  their  plans,  but  in  case  any  of  them  were  in 
Glasgow,  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  he  was  sure  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost  in  saying  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  show  them  what  they  had  done.  Apart  from 
the  work  already  accomplished  in  those  industrial  centres,  plans 
were  about  to  be  commenced  in  positions  a  little  more  remote, 
on  land  costing  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  square  yard,  i.e.,  from 
£200  to  £250  per  acre,  where  the  result  he  hoped  would  be 
even  more  successful  than  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

A  Delegate :  Could  you  give  us  a  definition  of  a  Glasgow 
house  1 

Mr.  McDonald  replied  that  a  Glasgow  house  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  more  desirable  habitation  than  any  tenements  they 
saw  the  previous  day.  They  had  what  they  called  a  one- 
roomed  house  provided  with  a  scullery.  They  had  houses  of 
two  and  three  nxims,  and  the  two-roomed  houses  had  each  a 
water-closet  to  itself.  The  one-roomed  house  had  a  water- 
closet  for  two  occupants,  and  in  everj-  building  the  planning 
was  of  a  very  liberal  and  spacious  sort,  far  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Acts,  which  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  Imperial  requirements. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  (St.  Pancras  Vestry)  said  he  rose 
because  lie  wanted  to  put  before  them  the  view  of  the  public 
man  as  against  the  view  put  before  them  by  Mr,  Bond.  Mr. 
Bond  had  told  them  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
investor,  when  they  put  up  a  block  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  and  made  the  rent  too  low,  or  were  too  extravagant  in 
building,  and  the  rents  therefore  did  not  yield  an  appreciable 
return  upon  their  eanital,  such  an  enterprise  was  unfruitful. 
Now  the  public  man  looked  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 
If  the  local  authorities  rehoused  the  people  decently,  then, 
although  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  a  penny  of  direct  money 
profit,  there  might  yet  be  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  commu- 
nity. If  the  result  of  putting  up  dwellings  was  that  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  pigging  wretchedly  together  were  now 
living  in  a  more  decent  fashion,  not  only  was  the  enterprise 
fruitful  to  that  extent  for  those  persons,  but  there  was  a  con- 
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siderable  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  by  the  reduction  of 
expenditure,  both  public  and  private,  incurred  through  disease 
and  crime.  It  did  not  pay  to  save  money  by  neglecting  the 
housing  problem  and  spend  twice  as  much  on  police  courts, 
infirmaries,  and  doctors  bills.  In  his  own  experience,  when 
living  in  lodgings  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  had  noticed 
that  when  two  persons,  however  respectable,  attempted  to  live 
in  one  room,  they  always  beat  one  another  sooner  or  later.  He 
put  it  in  all  seriousness  that  a  great  many  crimes  of  violence 
were  due  to  intolerable  trials  of  temper  caused  by  people 
having  to  use  a  single  room  for  all  purposes,  and  never  being 
ible  to  escape  from  one  another  for  a  moment.  As  to  the  gain 
in  cleanliness,  he  was  afraid  to  say  anything  about  that  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Collins,  when  they  had  found  on  their  visit  to 
Boundary  Street  the  day  before,  that  the  London  County 
Council  fined  its  tenants  Id.  for  taking  a  cold  bath  and  2d.  for 
taking  a  hot  one ;  and  the  baths  were  as  ugly  and  uninviting 
IS  if  the  place  were  a  prison.  Mrs.  Dockrell  said  they 
ilready  had  Public  Health  Acts  and  other  Acts  which  might 
be  put  in  force.  Now  it  was  true  the  legislation  they  haa  at 
the  present  time  was  quite  sufficient,  if  carried  out,  to  deal  with 
the  whole  problem;  but  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it  out.  First,  if  a  local  authority  attempted  to  put 
the  Acts  into  force,  which  would  mean  turning  crowds  of  its  con- 
stituents homeless  into  the  streets,  its  members  would  never  be 
re-elected.  Second,  if  in  order  to  guard  against  that  they  made 
an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  so  as  to  make 
the  members  of  the  vestries  perpetual  members,  there  would 
be  a  revolution.  What  they  had  to  deal  with  in  many  places 
was  something  which  had  hardly  been  alluded  to  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  was  overcrowding.  Every  person  had  spoken 
as  if  the  only  question  was  that  of  re-housing ;  but  supposing 
there  was  an  area  overcrowded — ^supposing  they  had  an  area 
on  which  1,000  people  only  ought  to  be  housed,  and  there 
were  1,500  on  that  area — who  were  the  people  who  ought 
to  go?  That  was  a  question  which  had  never  been  faced. 
If  they  took  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  it  might  not  be  over- 
crowded as  a  whole ;  but  there  were  certainly  parts  of  it  which 
were  overcrowded ;  and  the  question  was,  who  was  to  leave  the 
parish  to  make  room  for  the  rest?  Most  people  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  working  classes  would  have  to  go,  but  he  was 
not  convinced.  He  would  send  away  the  people  who  had  short 
hours  of  work  and  time  to  travel  up  and  down  from  the  suburbs. 
But  if  they  were  going  to  do  that,  they  must  have  power  to 
build  not  only  cottages  for  the  working  classes,  but  to  build 
villas  for  the  people  of  the  better-off  classes,  and  get  them  into 
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the  countiy,  and  then  adapt  the  houses  they  left  for  the  nse 
of  the  working  classes.  Of  course  thej  could  not  comDel 
anybody  to  move ;  but  they  could  enable  people  to  move  oy 
providing  houses  for  them  in  the  country;  and  experience 
showed  that  the  middle  classes  were  more  willing  as  well  as 
better  able  to  move  towards  the  country  than  the  laboaring 
classes.  As  long  as  they  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  housing  by  the  present  ridiculous  class  legislation,  confining 
them  to  working  class  dwellings  and  unhealthy  areas,  they 
would  never  solve  the  problem.  In  conclusion,  to  put  himself 
in  order,  he  very  heartily  supported  the  resolution  as  to  the 
Local  Oovemment  Board,  because  of  late  years  they  had 
created  an  inunense  number  of  new  local  bodies.  They  had 
created  parish  councils,  county  councils,  and  a  tremendous 
machineiy  of  local  government ;  but  in  their  English  way  they 
had  done  that  without  thinking  that  such  a  multiplication  of 
local  authorities  necessitated  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  Local  Goverament  Board.  He  almost  wished  that  Mr. 
Thompson  had  made  his  resolution  a  little  stronger,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Government  that  if  they  did  not  improve  their 
central  machinery  the  members  of  this  Conference  would  be 
regretfully  compelled  to  go  back  to  their  constituents  and  advise 
them  that,  before  anything  could  be  done,  they  had  better  try 
a  mild  revolution,  to  bring  that  obstructive  and  incompetent 
office  to  its  senses. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Collins  (London  County  Council)  observed  that 
he  would  certainly  convey  to  the  body,  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
was  good  enough  to  attack  with  his  invective,  the  remarks  he 
had  made;  but  lie  would  remind  Mr.  Shaw  that  all  the  members 
of  the  County  Council  could  not  be  made  responsible  for  the 
virtues  or  sins  of  that  much  criticised  body,  any  more  than 
Mr.  Shaw  could  be  taken  to  adeauately  represent  all  the  views 
entertained  by  that  enlightened  oody,  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry. 
He  had  already  learned  many  things  since  he  entered  the  room. 
He  learned  with  admiration,  ana  had  a  desire  to  emulate— 
although  it  seemed  impossible  in  London — the  figures  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  Glasgow.  In  the  matter  of  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  he  was  afraid  it  was  not  possible  under  existing 
conditions  in  London  to  imitate  Glasgow.  He  agreed  with 
many  of  the  remarks  as  to  the  unnecessary  restrictions  to  which 
local  authorities,  including  the  London  County  Council,  were 
subjected  by  Government  Departments.  Both  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office  had  exercised  their 
powers  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  and  in  a  fashion  which  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  was  very  perplexing  to  their  officials. 
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He  largely  agreed  that  the  housing  Question  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  wages  question;  he  would  be  tne  first  to  put  up  houses 
for  wage  earners  receiving  less  than  £1  per  week,  but  he 
confessed  that  under  the  present  financial  restrictions,  that  was 
practically  impossible  without  a  charge  upon  the  rates.  He  felt 
that  the  housing  question  was  also  a  sanitary  question^  and  it 
would  not  do  to  leave  Lazarus  lying  at  the  door  of  Dives,  for  if 
over-crowding  and  insanitation  continued  unchecked,  Lazarus 
would  retaliate  on  Dives  by  way  of  epidemic  disease,  which 
ignored  alike  geographical  boundaries  and  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  He  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  took 
heart  from  the  conference  that  day,  for  things  were  very 
different  now  to  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  when  Shaftes- 
bury, Southwood  Smith  and  Chadwick,  were  as  voices  crying 
in  the  Wilderness.  When  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  founded  in  1855,  the  housing  of  the  poor  was  not  considered 
to  be  a  question  for  them  to  deal  with  at  all,  but  it  was  now 
recognised  as  a  municipal  duty  to  grapple  with  the  .great 
question  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  earnest 
and  practical  way  in  which  this  Conference  was  addressing 
itself  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  I.  Young  (Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Battersea)  said  it 
appeared  to  him  that  most  of  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
the  speakers  both  to-day  and  yesterday,  had  been  with  a  view 
of  providing  new  houses  for  the  working  classes.  Hardly  any 
mention  had  been  made  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  existing 
working  class  dwelling  houses.  It  appeared  to  be  generally 
considered  that  the  sanitary  authorities  nave  sufficient  powers  to 
suable  them  to  deal  with  these,  but  as  an  inspector  of  many 
years'  experience,  that  was  not  his  view.  If  their  powers  were 
sufficient  to  deal  with  insanitary  houses,  then  he  was  of  opinion 
they  were  not  sufficiently  supported  in  their  statutory  duty  by 
those  who  constituted  the  Court  of  Appeal — he  meant  the 
stipendiary  and  other  magistrates.  Although  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  were  very  explicit  in  stating 
the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority,  it  gave  a  permissive  power 
to  the  magistrates,  consequently,  when  the  authority  had  care- 
fully considered  cases  in  which  insanitary  conditions  were  found 
to  exist,  and  had  made  their  order  in  regard  thereto,  the  case 
was  practically  re-heard  by  the  magistrate,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  his  decision  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  defendant.  His  contention  was  that  after  a  proper  survey 
had  been  made  of  insanitary  property,  and  the  officers  had 
reported  to  their  authority  the  conditions  that  existed,  the 
sanitary  authority  should  have  the  power  to  say  whether  it  was 
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classes  for  whom  housing  accommodation  was  required  was,  he 
thought,  the  class  known  as  the  "poor"  labouring  class,  whose 
weekly  wages  were  less  than  twenty  shillings  per  week,  and 
who,  at  the  best,  could  earn  only  a  precarious  living.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  still  lower  class  who  could  only  be  provided  for  in 
Common  Lodging  Houses,  and  unfortunately,  a  class  even  lower 
still  who  WLTi!  provided  for  in  the  workhouses. 

The  artisan  and  skilled  workman  can  command  a  better  wage, 
which  enables  him  to  pay  a  rental  which  will  always  induce 
private  enterprize  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary  housing 
accommodation. 

It  is  the  man  who  cannot  afford  this  rental,  who  has  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  home,  to  whom  our  energies  should  be  devoted. 

(i)  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  where  these  booses 
should  be  erected  is,  of  course,  as  near  to  the  man's  work  as 
possible. 

This,  owing  to  the  value  of  land  in  all  industrial  centres,  ts 
almost  impossible,  and  consequently  it  would  appear  that  the 
only  solution  is  to  spread  the  population  by  means  of  quick  and 
cheap  transit  by  tram  or  train. 

Much  however  might  be  done  if  existing  insanitary  property 
could  be  acquired  and  destroyed  by  the  local  authority  as  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  a  dwelling,  and  therefore  of  no  value  except 
as  bricks  and  mortar,  but  this  would  not  affect  t)ie  value  of  the 
land  on  which  it  stood,  unless  it  could  be  held  that  the  land 
was  used  for  au  improiier  purpose. 

An  insanitary  dwelling-liouse  is  as  dangerous  to  the  commu- 
nity  as   an   offensive   trade,   and   should   be   dealt   with   in  a 
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rhe  answer  as  to  what  description  of  dwelling  should  be 
erected  is  one  that  can  not  easily  be  given  in  the  course  of  a 
few  short  remarks. 

Many  millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  by  local  authorities,  in  the  endeavour  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  hitherto  very  little  has  been  done  to  grapple  with 
the  real  problem  of  building  homes  for  the  poorer  l.ibouring 
classes  he  had  described. 

The  class  of  dwelling  hitherto  erected  had  been  nearly  always 
of  too  elaborate  a  character,  too  attractive,  too  good,  if  one 
may  say  bo,  and  too  expensive  in  rental  to  attract  the  class  for 
whom  the  provision  is  really  required. 

This   class   are   naturally   not   desirable   tenants,   they   ar^ 
uncertain  in  paying  their  rents,  often  dirty   and   careless  i^^^ 
their  habits,  even  destructive  to  property  in  a  drunken  braw-     — — 
and  are  not  unknown  to  sometimes  break  up  the  -wood-woi^  f^^ 
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tire-wood.  They  are  not  a  class  of  tenant  to  attract  private 
enterprise  except  in  dwellings  which  are  practically  unfit  for 
decent  babit»tion. 

It  is  to  meet  these  and  many  other  clifficnlties  that  is  the 
real  problern  which  has  to  be  solved. 

What  description  of  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
this  description  of  tenant,  and  what  rent  can  they  afford  to  pay  T 
The  accommodation  must  be  simple  and  even  unattractive, 
or  otherwise  a  better  class  tenant  will  be  attracted ;  the  rent 
aimed  at  should,  if  possible,  approach  some  such  unit  as  one 
shilling  per  room  per  week. 

Can  this  be  done  without  taxing  the  more  fortunate  or 
harder  working  members  of  a  community,  under  existing 
ci  reams  tan  ces  ? 

It  certainly  cannot  if  the  price  of  land  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  but  he  believed  it  could  be  done  with  land  of  the  value  of 
about  15s.  per  square  yard. 

The  building  may  be  either  of  the  "  block  "  type,  or  prefer- 
ably, rows  of  self-contained  cottages,  two  or  three  storeys  in 
he^ht,  with  two  anrl  three-roomed  tenements. 

The  rooms  must  not  be  too  large  or  lodgers  will  be  in- 
troduced, there  need  be  no  larder,  as  this  class  of  tenant  has 
veritably  to  live  "  from  hand  to  mouth."  There  need  be  no 
copiier  for  washing,  as  what  little  fuel  is  bought  is  used  for 
cooking,  and  washing  may  now  be  done  at  the  nearest  public 
wash-house.  The  living  room  may  be  the  kitchen,  as  this  class 
of  tenant  always  makes  it  so.  There  should  be,  however,  a 
scullery,  the  smallest  possible  size  will  do,  fitted  with  a  sink  and 
cold  water  tap. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  hot-water  tap  as  this  means  a  boiler 
and  extra  fuel.  Any  hot  water  required  can  be  heated  in  a 
kettle  or  pot  on  the  sitting-room  range  which  should,  of  course, 
have  a  smalt  oven  and  hot  plate.  Each  tenement  should,  if 
possible,  have  a  separate  w.c,  as  otherwise  there  is  no  one  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  it  clean.  All  the  plumbing  must  be  the 
Best  possible,  but  no  lead  must  be  used,  and  everything  must  be 
strong  and  unbreakable.  The  buildings  should  be  of  plain  but 
good  brick.  There  is  no  necessity  for  plaster  on  the  inner 
walls,  with  good  brickwork  a  bright  colour  wash  is  all  that  is 
recmired. 

The  floors  should  he  of  concrete,  with  grooved  and  tonguod 
[j  floor  boards  or  pitched  joints  and  absolutely  impervious,  as  the 
||  tenant  can  hold  his  landlord  responsible  for  any  damage  he  may 
i;  «"stain  from  a  careless  tenant  overhead.  There  should  be  as 
'  iittle  woodwork  as  possible,  and  the  doors  should  be  thick 
**  'edged "  doors  not  easily  broken.     The  windows  should  have 
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very  small  panes  of  glass  ao  that  repairs  may  be  very  cheap,  bnt 
tliev  must  be  large  and  easily  opened  for  light  and  air. 

All  stairs,  window  heads,  door  cills,  and  any  "dressings" 
siiuuid  be  of  concrete. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  of  many  that  could  be  made  for 
cheapening  construction,  and  be  believed  that  it  is  in  this  direction 
and  in  this  direction  alone  that  the  problem  can  be  solved.  It 
is  no  donbt  perfectly  right  to  have  an  "  ideal "  as  to  how  these 
pL'ople  ought  to  live,  but  it  will  take  many  years  of  education 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  high  standard. 

At  present  tliey  do  not  like  large  I'ooms,  they  are  difficult  and 
expensive  to  keep  warm.  They  will  not  live  in  a  number  of 
rooms,  they  prefer  to  herd  together.  They  cannot  pay  the 
rents  demanded  for  "  Model  Dwellings,"  and  consequently  do 
not  live  in  them. 

He  was  afraid  that  a  great  many  people  approach  this  problem 
from  their  own  standpoint,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
whom  they  are  anxious  to  serve. 

So  long  as  this  is  done  the  problem  will  remain  unsolved,  and 
the  poorer  labouring  classes  will  live  in  cheap  hovels  if  they 
can  be  found.  If  cheap  dwellings  could  be  erected  for  tlietn 
they  will  occupy  them,  but  if  they  are  made  too  good  the 
better  class  will  give  them  a  trifle  to  turn  out  and  occupy  them 
tiu-mselves,  and  ths  problem  will  be  as  far  off  solution  as  ever. 

Tlierc  is  of  coui-se  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  value  of 
land. 

This  is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  legislation, 
and  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  Political  Economy 
generally  brings  some  retribution. 

He  had  endeavoured  in  these  few  remarks  to  point  out  the 
ditGculties  besetting  the  question  of  Housing  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  he  hau  endeavoured  to  show  that  unless  we  modify 
our  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  dwellings  are  to  be 
erected,  the  problem  will  remain  unsolved. 

Dr.  C(K)PEH  moved,  and  Dr.  Svkes  seconded,  a  hearty  y 
of   thanks   to   Sir  Sydney   Wat^rlow   and   to   Mr.  BIyth  i 
occupying    the    Uliair,   and    this    having    been    carried, 
Conference  ended. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  IN  THE 
BOUNDARY  STREET  AREA,  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

The  Boundary  Street  Area,  principally  in  Bethnal  Green, 
was  condemned  by  the  London  County  Council  in  November, 
1890.  It  is  about  15  acres  in  extenl^  and  at  the  date  of  its 
condemnation  the  population  was  5,719.  The  death-rate  at 
that  time  was  40  per  1,000  for  this  area,  as  compared  with  22*8 
for  Bethnal  Green  Parish,  and  18*8  for  London  as  a  whole. 
The  houses  were  crowded  together,  and  most  insanitary  in 
character.  The  streets  varied  in  width  from  12ft.  to  28ft. 
The  Council  purchased  the  entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  factory,  and  the  schools  and  churches ;  the  old  roads  have 
been  obliterated,  and  new  tree-lined  avenues  50  and  60  feet  in 
width  substituted.  There  are  now  925  tenements  in  lieu  of 
the  730  houses  formerly  existing  on  the  area,  and  these  new 
tenements  provide  accommodation  for  5,380  persons.  The 
radiate  from  a  circus  with  a  central  garden  270  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  new  buildings  are  of  very  varied  character,  some 
being  associated,  some  seii-contained,  while  tenements  varying  in 
size  from  one  to  six  rooms  are  provided.  Each  tenement  of  more 
than  one  room  has  a  private  w.c.  There  is  a  Central  Laundry 
fitted  with  the  latest  steam  appliances,  and  therefore  clothes 
are  not  permitted  to  be  dried  about  the  various  buildings, 
shops,  and  workshops  ;  accommodation  for  bicycles  and  peram- 
bulators is  being  placed  in  suitable  positions.  Club  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  have  been  constructed.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  preserve  efficient  lighting  and  through  venti- 
lation in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  drainage  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  been  carefully  considered.  Gas  is  laid  on  to  all  the 
rooms,  and  in  some  buildings,  baths  and  hot  water  supply  are 
arranged  upon  each  floor. 

The  cost  of  the  scheme,  including  cottage  dwellings  for  144 
{Kirsons  in  Goldsmith's  Row,  was :— ^Purchase  of  properties  and 
value  of  land,  £333,000. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme  has  received  close 
attention.  Estimates  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditure 
are  prepared  in  respect  of  each  building  by  the  Valuer  to  the 
Council,  and  the  figures  at  present  published  show  that  the 
rents  of  the  buildings  will  pay  the  requisite  interest  upon  the 
value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  architect's 
expenses,  and  will  in  addition  pav  an  annual  contribution 
towards  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  will  enable  the  entire  capital 
now  raised  to  be  paid  off  in  60  years.     At  the  expiration  of 
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this  period  the  nett  receipts  from  the  area  will  become  muni- 
cipal income. 

The  general  scheme  and  the  designs  of  all  the  baildinp, 
except  two,  have  been  prepared  bj  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  plans  facing  page  452  shew  the  area  both  before  and 
after  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

MUNICIPAL  WORKMEN'S    DWELLINGS, 
RICHMOND  (SURREY). 

The  Council  possessed  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  L.  &  S.  W. 
Railway,  at  the  level  crossing  in  Manor  Road,  containing  6  a. 
or  36  pis.,  and  costing  about  £700  per  acre.  It  was  about 
1,070  feet  in  length,  and  its  width  varied  from  210  to  290  feet 
In  1892  a  scheme  was  proposed,  and  on  the  30th  August,  1893, 
a  loan  of  £13,380  for  works  was  authorised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  forty  years,  and  a  loan  in  respect  of  the 
land  for  fifty  years. 

A  road  40  feet  wide  has  been  made  up  the  centre  of  this 
strip,  and  62  cottages  have  been  built  on  either  side,  in  blocks 
of  6  and  8,  with  passages  between  and  behind. 

The  cottages  are  within  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  Richmond 
and  Kew  Gardens  Railway  Stations,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes  from  Mortlake  Railway  Station.  They  are  in  a 
working  class  neighbourhood,  where  cottages  and  double  tene- 
ments let  readily. 

The  objection  to  tenement  houses  generally  is,  that  there  is 
a  common  staircase  and  a  common  back  yard.  This  has  been 
avoided  in  planning  the  tenements.  clach  tenement  is  as 
entirely  private  and  distinct  from  the  other  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  cottage. 

The  cottages  as  erected  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

Class  A. — 22  seven-roomed  cottages  in  one  block  of  four  and 
three  blocks  of  six  each,  ten  being  let  at  8s.  per  week  and 
twelve  at  7s.  6d. 

Class  B. — 28  five-roomed  cottages  in  two  blocks  of  eight  and 
two  of  six  each,  let  at  6s.  per  week. 

Class  C. — Six  double  tenements,  three  and  four-roomed 
dwellings  respectively,  in  two  blocks  of  three  each;  let  at 
4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  week. 

Total — 62  tenements  containing  336  rooms,  each  hooBe 
having  in  addition,  coal  store,  larder,  and  w.c,  and  an  averaf^ 
area  per  each  tenement  of  56  yards  super.  (See  plansy  pp.  4^ 
459) 
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Each  cottage  has  a  10  ft  forecourt  and  a  tar-paved  footway 
leading  up  to  the  front  door.  There  is  also  at  the  rear  of  each 
cottage  a  garden  of  the  full  width  of  the  house,  the  average 
length  being  24  yards,  a  space  of  9  ft.  immediately  adjoining 
the  house  being  tar-paved.  In  the  case  of  the  Class  C  (tene- 
ment) cottages,  the  gardens  are  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
equal  parts.  Separate  entrances  are  provided  at  the  side  or 
I'ear  respectively  of  each  cottage,  giving  access  to  the  gardens. 

The  boundary  and  division  fences  and  gates  to  forecourts 
and  flanks  of  roadway  are  of  oak  sawn  paled  park  fencing, 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  those  at  the  rear  to  flanks  and  divisions  of 
gardens  are  of  weather  boarded  fir,  6  ft.  high  for  the  first  10  ft, 
and  3  ft.  6  in.  high  for  the  remaining  length. 

The  drainage  has  been  laid  throughout  on  the  combined 
system  (there  being  no  available  outfall  for  surface  water)  with 
Doulton's  '*  Tested  "  stoneware  pipes  laid  in  falls  of  1  inch  in  30 
and  40  respectively,  with  the  necessary  disconnecting  and  in- 
spection manholes  at  each  angle  or  deviation. 

The  water-closets  are  Doulton's  combination  pedestal  closets, 
with  a  two-gallon  water-waste  preventer  flushing  cistern. 

A  75-gallon  galvanised  iron  cistern  and  a  9-gallon  copper  in 
scullery  are  provided  to  each  cottage. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  each  class,  including  the  cost 
of  fencing,  drainage,  and  paving,  but  exclusive  of  road-making 
sewers,  and  cost  of  site,  was  as  follows : — 

£  8.  d. 

Class  A,  22  cottages 5,547  6  0 

Class  B,  28  cottages 5,213  5  0 

Class  C,  double  tenements  (6  cottages)     1,931  17  0 


£12,692     8    0 


The  total  capital  outlay  in  round  figures  was : — 

Land             ...         £1,950 

Roads  and  sewers 750 

Legal  charges,  plans,  &c.    ...         200 

Building  (including  Clerk  of  Works)        ...  12,850 

£15,750 
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The  average  expenditure  and  income  for  three  years  of  first 
portion  of  scheme  is  as  under : — 


Income. 
Total  poMible  rents 
Leas  actual  empties 
and  arrears ... 


•*•    .1 


£     8.  d. 

1037    8  0 

0  10  6 

1036  17  6 


£1036  17    6 


£ipenditur$,  £    s.  d. 

Interest     456    1    4 

Bepairs      95    1    6 

Management  and  Sundry 
Expenses      33    6    9 

Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insur- 
ance      ..,    200    0    0 

Profit— 

(A)  To  Sinking 
Fund 183    0    0 

(B)Net  Profit    69    7  11 

252    7  11 


£1036  17    6 


A  second  portion  of  the  scheme  consisting  of  70  cottages 
and  one  shop  nas  just  been  completed.  This  will  bring  up  the 
total  outlay  to  £37,900. 
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MEETING  IN  PARIS. 

ADDRESS 
Br  Professob  N.  GR^HANT. 

(Presidext  of  the  Sogi£t£  FRANgAiSE  d'Hygiene.) 


It  is  a  sreat  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  also  feel  it  a  great  honour  to 
be  call^  upon  in  the  name  of  the  Society  Fran9aise  d'Hjgiine, 
to  receive  the  members  of  the  Sanitarv  Institute,  and  to  offer 
them  a  welcome  to  the  beautiful  galleries  of  our  permanent 
Exhibition  of  natural  treasures,  to  which  we  are  constantly 
adding. 

You  are  all  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  inspired 
the  late  Dr.  Pietra  Santa,  the  founder  of  our  French  Society 
of  Hygiene.  He  worked  heartily  with  all  those  who  were 
anxious  to  enter  the  lists  to  fight  the  numberless  enemies  who 
menaced  humanity;  we  are  all  convinced  that  the  splendid 
hygienic  measures — ^the  result  of  the  work  of  physiologists, 
doctors,  engineers,  and  architects,  work  in  which  we  are  all 
associated— nave  reached  a  high  level  in  preserving  health  and 
len^hening  life. 

Among  the  many  arch  enemies  of  mankind  there  are  three 
of  which  I  have  made  particular  study:  Alcohol,  Carbon  Mon- 
oxide, and  Fire-damp. 

Alcohol  I  have  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  and 
recognised  it  again  in  its  stomach;  the  proportions  remain 
constant  in  the  blood  during  several  hours. 

Carbon  Monoxide : — ^Following  Felix  le  Blanc  and  my  illus- 
trious master  Claude  Bernard,  I  have  advanced  the  knowledge 
of  toxicology  by  measuring  the  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide 
that  can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  has  breathed  a 
mixture  of  this  gas  with  air  in  the  proportion  of  from  1  in  1000 
to  1  in  10,000.  There  is  a  certain  rate  of  absorption  which 
enables  one  to  use  animals  as  the  surest  and  most  sensitive 
re-agent,  experimenting  with  doses  of  toxic  gas  in  a  confined 
atmosphere. 

Lastly,  Fire-damp,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  and  con- 
tinued progress  which  science  has  made  in  recent  years,  still 
claims  many  victims  among  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
raising  of  coal,  so  much  of  which  is  used  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  of  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 
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I  have  carried  to  perfection  the  grisoum&tre  of  Coquillion,  and 
I  had  an  instrument  constructed  by  Goiaz,  which  is  so  exact 
and  sensitive,  that  in  an  atmosphere  containing  only  j^ 
part  of  fire-damp,  the  record  on  the  instrument  is  equal  to  ten 
divisions;  and  -j-^q^  part  of  fire-damp  can  be  detected  by  a 
record  equal  to  one  division. 

The  same  instrument  may  be  used  for  estimating  carbon 
monoxide,  and  I  often  use  it  in  my  researches.  I  will  presently 
show  you  this  instrument  in  action,  in  another  amphitheatre 
which  is  supplied  with  electricity,  gas,  and  water. 

Before  concluding  and  giving  place  to  Prof.  Corfield,  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  meeting  of  the  Samtary  Institute,  I  will  have  thrown 
upon  the  screen  the  portraits  of  the  honoured  savants  who  have 
preceded  us  in  this  work.  Among  these  you  will  recognise 
some  of  your  own  countrymen,  all  great  men,  whom  we  are 
happy  to  remember  gratefully,  because  they  have  opened  up 
new  horizons,  so  to  speak,  unlimited  horizons  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  It  is  in  the  Congresses,  brought  about  by  our  brilliant 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1900,  that  the  scientific  men  and  the 
workers  of  all  countries  learn  to  know  and  to  esteem  each  other, 
md  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  re-establishment  and  main- 
:enance  of  universal  peace. 


ADDEESS 

By  Prof.  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.Oxon., 

F.RC.P.LoND. 

(Vice-President  op  the  Institute.) 

president  of  the  meeting. 


N'  the  first  place  it  is  my  duty  to  thank  you,  Sir  (Professor 
rrdhant),  as  President  of  the  Soci^t6  Francaise  d'Hygi&ne,  and 
irough  you  that  Society,  for  inviting  the  Sanitary  Institute  to 
old  a  Conference  this  year  in  Paris  in  connection  with  your 
ociety,  and  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  cordial  address  of 
elcome. 


It  having  been  decided,  for  various  reasons,  not  to  hold  a 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  this  year  in  England,  the 
Council  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind 
invitation,  especially  as  the  meeting  could  be  arranged  to  take 
place  immediately  Before  that  of  the  Tenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Hygiene  and  Demography. 

I  think  that  nothing  more  appropriate  or  of  happier  omen 
coutd  happen  in  connection  with  the  two  Societies,  and  I  ho[ie 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  more  continuous  and  intimate 
relations  between  them. 

I  consider  that  cordial  intercourse  between  scientific  men  of 
various  countries  is  a  most  important,  and  will  in  future  tunes 
be  a  still  more  important  factor  in  forming  cordial  relations 
between  different  countries.  The  interchange  of  visits  between 
the  French  and  the  British  Associations  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  last  year  was  a  most  happy  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  are  following  it  so  soon, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  soon  welcome  the 
Soci^tfi  Fi-anpaise  d'Hygifene  in  London. 

It  was  with  great  pleasui-e  that  I  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  that  I  should  be  the  English 
President  on  this  occasion,  and  I  mav  be  jiermitted  t«  tnink 
that  there  is  some  appropriateness  in  the  choice  of  the  Council 
My  study  of  Hygiene  began  in  Paris  in  1868,  when  I  attended 
the  lectures  on  Hygiene  given  by  Bouchardat,  and  worked  at 
Hygienic  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratory  at  the  College  de  France 
under  Berthclot.  It  was  while  I  was  working  in  Paris  that  I 
was  elected  at  University  College  to  the  first  Chair  of  Hygiene 
established  in  Loudon,  and  dear  old  Bouchardat  used  to  address 
me  as  "  le  jeune  Professeur,"  while  we  students  affectionately 
called  him  "  le  pere  Bouchardat."  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  his  teaching,  and  I  feel  that  his  lectures  have  an  influence 
on  my  own  even  at  the  present  time.  Ho  has  gone  from  us, 
but  I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  old  master.  Prof.  Berthelot, 
is  still  with  us. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject 

Many  of  you  know  the  Sanitary  Institute  by  name,  aii^^ 
perhaps  some  of  you  know  something  of  Its  work ;  but  it  '"'■^_, 
been  thought  well  that  I  should  on  this  occasion  draw  yoLzr^r 
attention  to  the  history  and  working  of  tliis  by  far  the  mc^^t 
important  Sanitary  body  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Attention  was  prominently  called  to  the  importance  of  etL-^rii- 
tation  in  England  in  1)S44:  by  the  Reports  of  the  General  Bo^»j^ 
of  Health,  of  whom  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Edwin)  Chadwick  "Mtm 
the  guiding  spirit;  but  sanitarj'  work  in  London  may  be  said  to 
have   commenced   In  earnest   in   1855,  when   the  Nuigaoaa 
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Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  were  consolidated  and 
amended,  and  when  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act, 
which  required  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  in  London,  was  passed.  Under 
that  Act  those  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties in  London,  and  under  that  Act  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
have  been  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  nearly  twenty-nine 
vears. 

From  1855  to  the  present  time,  medical  officers  of  health 
and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  now  more  properly  called  sanitary 
inspectors,  have  been  at  work  all  over  London  searching  out 
the  causes  of  diseases  and  preventing  them,  abating  nuisances 
of  all  kinds,  and  educating  the  public^  with  a  result  which  I 
will  explain  later. 

In  1866  the  Sanitary  Act  was  passed,  but  although  some 
good  was  done  by  it,  it  did  not  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  throughout 
the  country.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  which  required  local  authorities  all  over  the 
country  to  appoint  such  officers. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  most  beneficial,  and  I  will  refer 
to  it  later  on,  and  also  to  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  health  of  London  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
that  The  Sanitary  Institute  was  founded  in  1876,  and  one  of 
its  first  acts  was  to  originate  an  examination  for  persons  who 
wished  to  become  Sanitary  Inspectors.  These  examinations  it 
has  continued  ever  since,  and  in  doing  so  has  performed  a 
^at  work  for  many  years,  and  one  which  alone  would  entitle 
it  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  sanitary  work  1 
And  who  are  not?  for  ^^Salus populi  suprema  fc^."  From  1877 
to  1889  no  les  sthan  5,401  candidates  were  examined,  and  3,073 
of  them  obtained  certificates. 

The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was  also  founded  in  1876, 
in  memory  of  Professor  Edmund  Parkes,  the  great  English 
hygienist,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  Sanitary  Institute  in 
1888 ;  these  two  Societies  had  been  working  together  for  five 
years  previously,  but  since  that  date  have  been  one  institution, 
the  Parkes  Museum  having  become  in  fact  the  museum  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute.  Our  Patron  is  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of 
Albany ;  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Parkes  Museum  and  of  The 
Sanitary  Institute  have  been  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster; 
and  our  present  President  is  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Besides  the  examinations  for  Sanitary  Inspectors,  which  are 
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earned  oat  by  a  conjoint  board  formed  of  representatires 
Tarions  sanilaiy  societies  in  London,  the  Sanitary  Institate 
•1*0  ori^nated  examinations  in  practical  sanitary  science  and 
examinations  for  inspectors  of  meat.  It  has  also  instituted  a 
■vstem  of  training  for  these  varions  officers  consisting  of  lectures 
of  which  forty-eight  were  delivered  last  year,  with  a  toUl 
attendai>ce  of  2304  students,  and  practical  demonstrations  for 
sanitary  officer*  and  meat  inspectors.  No  less  than  ninety-seveu 
classes,  with  a  total  of  21M  students,  were  brought  to  tlie 
Mosenm  last  year,  while  the  number  of  other  persons  Tisiting 
the  Museum  -is  estimated  at  7,500.  These  extuninations  are 
not  only  held  in  London,  but  at  various  provincial  centres,  and 
the  Council  has  recently  arranged  for  axt  examination  to  be 
held  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
another  to  be  held  in  Canada. 

It  wonld  occupy  your  time  too  much  for  me  to  explain  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  more  in 
detaiL  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  training  and 
examination  c^  inspectors  and  others,  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  hypene  has  been  aroused  by  annual  congresses  held  in 
various  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by 
meetings  held  in  London  for  the  discussion  of  important 
sanitary  matters. 

This  leads  me  to  add  that  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  in  which  invitation  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  joined,  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  was  held  in  London  in  1891.  That  as  recently  as 
last  week  the  Institute  held  a  conference  in  London  on  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  all  large  communities,  and  that  next  year  a  very 
important  congress  on  the  ouestion  of  the  prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis is  to  he  held  in  London, 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Institute  has  increased 
from  about  530  in  1888  to  2324  in  1899.  Among  these  there 
is  a  class  of  Honorary  Fellows,  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  sanitary  work  in  all  countries.  There  are  now  thirty-five 
Fellows  in  this  class,  and  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  in- 
forming yon  that  Professor  Grihant  has  been  duly  proposed 
as  an  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  various  agencies  I  have 
mentioned  is  seen  in  the  marked  diminution  of  the  general 
dt^ith-rates  in  the  latter  half  of  this  centiiry,  not  only  in 
London  but  also  throughout  England  and  Wales.  Thus  for 
instance  as  shown  in  Table  I,  the  death-rate  in  London  from 
1851  to  1870  averaged  24-1  per  thousand,  from  1871  to  1890 
it  had  gone  down  to  22-5,  from  1891  to  1895  it  averaged  22-2, 
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and  from  1896  to  1899  it  actually  went  down  to  an  average 
of  18-8. 

I  may  be  allowed  here  to  refer  for  a  moment  more  particu- 
larly to  the  district  of  London  for  which  I  have  been  medical 
officer  of  health  for  twenty-eight  years.  This  is  in  the  west-end 
of  London  and  has  a  population  of  rather  more  than  80,000. 
The  death-rate  of  this  district  during  the  last  four  years  has 
averaged  only  13"67,  or  if  corrected  for  age  and  sex  distribution 
only  1 5'13  per  thousand  per  annum.  This  I  take  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  result  for  a  population  of  over  80,000  persons  in  the 
middle  of  a  city  which,  including  the  near  suburbs  (Greater 
London),  has  a  population  of  over  six  and  a  half  millions. 

Table  L — London, 

Y^---,  ATBrage  death-rate  per 

***"•  1000  per  annum. 

1851  to  1870 24-1 

Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855. 
Sanitary  Act,  1866. 

1870  to  1890 22-5 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891. 

1891  to  1895 20-2 

1896   ,9   1899     ...         •••         ...         ...  18*o 

Table  II. — ^England  and  Wales. 

v^«a  Average  death-rate  per 

'**"•  1000  per  annum. 

1849  to  1875 22-4 

Public  Health  Act  passed  in  1875. 

1876  to  1880 20-8 

1881  „  1885 19-4 

1886  „  1890 18-9 

1891  „  lo95  .••         ...         .••         •••  18*7 

1896  „  1898 17-4 

In  England  and  Wales  the  death-rate  for  some  years  before 
1875,  when  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  was  22  per 
1000.  It  has  gradually  gone  down  until  from  1896  to  1898  it 
was  only  17-4  per  1000  (see  Table  IL). 

The  Kegistrar-General  calculates  that  the  total  saving  of  life 
in  the  decade  1881-90  over  that  of  1871-80  is  equal  to  2,192 
lives  annually  per  1,000,000  of  the  English  population,  and  of 
course  the  life  saving  in  1881-90  over  that  of  1861-70  is  far 
greater  still. 

But  I  must  now  refer  to  a  special  Act  which  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.    I  refer  to  the  Act 
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for  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases,  passed  in  1889. 
For  some  years  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  notifi- 
cation of  certain  infectious  diseases  had  been  compulsory  in 
some  towns,  and  in  1883  I  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  a  report  on  the  working  of 
the  Local  Acts  in  those  towns.  The  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions convinced  me  that  the  compulsory  notification  of  infections 
diseases  ^^  is  a  very  important  sanitary  measure  and  a  great 
boon  to  the  community  to  whom  it  has  been  applied,"  and  the 
successful  results  obtained  in  the  towns  which  had  adopted 
such  a  measure  brought  about  the  passing  of  the  general  Act 
in  1889. 

This  Act  extended  to  every  sanitary  district  in  London,  and 
to  any  Urban,  Rural,  or  Port  Sanitary  District  which  chose  to 
adopt  it.  At  first  there  was  some  opposition  on  behalf  of  a 
portion  of  the  medical  profession,  who  held  the  view  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  professional  confidence  for  them  to  certify 
to  the  public  authority  the  fact  that  their  patients  were  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disease,  and  it  was  no  doubt  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  this  opposition  that  the  system  of  dual  notifica- 
tion under  which  not  only  is  "every  medical  practitioner 
attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  the  patient "  compelled  under 
penalties  to  certify  the  fact  of  infectious  illness  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  but  also  the  head  of  the  family  is  required  to 
notify  it. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  dual  notification,  and  have 
maintained  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  medical 
man  should  certify  the  fact  of  infectious  illness  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  the  working  of  the  Act  has  shown  that 
such  is  the  case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  disadvantages  which  were 
foretold  have  been  experienced.  The  Act  works  perfectly 
smoothly,  medical  men  loyally  carry  it  out,  and  the  diflBculty 
which  it  was  anticipated  would  arise  between  them  and  theii 
patients  has  proved  to  be  a  myth.  At  the  same  time  the 
futility  of  dual  notification  has  been  made  manifest  by  the  fact 
that  the  sub-section  of  the  Act  requiring  householders  to  notify 
the  fact  of  infectious  disease  in  their  houses  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead  letter. 

This  Act  has,  I  am  satisfied,  been  productive  of  great  benefit 
and  assisted  materially  in  the  great  diminution  of  the  death-rate 
from  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases  in  England  and  Wales. 
Thus  on  glancing  at  Table  III.  we  oee  that  the  death-rate  from 
Scarlet  Fever,  which  was  reduced  by  general  sanitary  measures 
from  972  per  million  persons  living  in  1861-70,  to  716  in  1871- 
80,  was  still  further  reduced  to  334  in  1881-90,  to  182  in  1891- 
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95,  and  to  146  in  1896-98,  and  that  the  numbers  for  continued 
fevers  (chiefly  Enteric  Fever)  were  885,  482,  235,  185  and  174 
per  annum  during  the  same  periods.  With  such  i*esult8  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  whole  country  has  now  been  put 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  I  have  put  in  the  same 
table  the  notable  redactions  that  have  taken  place  from  seneral 
sanitary  improvements  in  diarrhcBa  and  Phthisis,  although 
neither  of  these  are  notifiable  diseases.  (The  increased  average 
death-rate  from  diarrhoea  in  1890-98  was  due  to  the  excessive 
heat  during  the  summer  of  1897  and  1898.)  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  greatest  reduction  of  all  has  taken  place  in  continued 
fevers  (chiefly  Enteric)  where  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  it  was  in  1861-70  (a  most  remarkable 
result),  and  this  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  influence  of  sanitary 
improvements  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  perhaps,  more 
directly  than  upon  any  other  disease. 

Table  IIL — England  and  Wales. 
Annual  Deatlirrates  per  million  persona  living. 

1861-70.    1871-80.    1881-90.    1891-96.    1896-98. 

Scarlet  Fever        ...        972        716        334        182        146 

m^Z"}  ^  ««  285  185  m 
Diarrhoea  ...  1076  935  674  630  769 
Phthisis     2475      2116      1724      1464      1321 

M.  A.  JoiiTBAiN,  General  Secretary  of  the  French  Society  of 
Hyg;iene,  congratulated  Prof.  Corfield  on  his  interesting  address. 
The  figures  which  he  bad  given  as  to  the  regular  decrease  of  mor- 
tality in  London  were  evidently  interesting;  but  what  struck  him 
most  in  the  statistics  was  the  decrease  of  deaths  from  phthisis.  For 
many  years  past  hygienists  had  recognised  that  tuberculosis  had 
made  most  distressing  progress  in  all  European  countries,  and  a 
campaign  had  been  entered  upon  to  try  and  arrest  the  march  of  this 
fatal  disease.  Now  Prof.  Corfield  had  just  shown  that  the  decrease  of 
mortality  from  phthisis  had  been  from  2,475  to  1,321  during  the 
last  forty  years.  It  seemed  then  that  Great  Britain  furnished 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  popularising  and  the 
rigorous  application  of  hygienic  principles  had  evidently  contributed 
to  these  happy  results,  but  in  other  countries  of  Europe  the  princi- 
ples were  popularised  and  also  rigorously  applied,  and  still  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis  grew  greater. 

M.  Joltrun  therefore  asked  Prof.  Corfield  to  what  other  causes  he 
coTild  attribute  this  remarkable  exception  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 
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Prof.  CoBFiELD  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  decrease  in 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  was  due  to  many  causes :  1,  notably  to 
the  lowering  of  the  subsoil  waters  in  towns  caused  by  drainage 
operations ;  2,  to  the  clearing  of  unhealthy  areas  by  the  demolition 
of  old  insanitary  houses;  3,  to  the  prevention  of  overcrowding;  4, 
to  the  construction  of  new  houses  with  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  widening  of  streets. 

After  this  important  communication,  M.  le  Prof.  Orehant  showed 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  savants  of  the  century. 

The  last  portrait,  that  o{  Dr.  Pietra  Santa,  founder  of  the  French 
Society  of  Hygiene,  was  received  with  applause,  and  all  present 
rendered  homage  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  in  France  one  of 
the  first  to  popularise  the  science  of  hygiene. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  then  adjourned  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  comparative  anatomy,  where  M.  le  Prof.  Grihant, 
assisted  by  M.  Nicloux,  showed  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  estimation  of  alcohol,  and  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  blood,  and  of  fire-damp  in  mines.     This  was  the  first  of  the 

freat  discoveries  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  eminent 
Vofessor  of  the  Museum  and  his  distinguished  colleague. 

M.  Nicloux  showed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that,  according 
to  recent  observations  founded  on  the  researches  of  his  master, 
it  was  established  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  all  the  alcohol 
imbibed  by  the  mother  was  found  in  her  milk  and  in  the  blood 
of  the  foetus. 

M.  Gr6hant  explained  in  a  few  words  how,  after  patient 
research  and  numerous  experiments  made  in  his  physiological 
laboratory  at  the  Museum,  he  had  been  able,  with  Felix  Le 
Blanc  and  Claude  Bernard,  to  make  good  progress  in  toxicology 
in  measuring  the  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  that  was  foond 
in  the  blood  of  an  animal  which  had  breathed  a  mixture  of  air 
and  this  very  poisonous  gas  from  a  proportion  of  1  in  1000  to 
1  in  10,000. 

He  showed  also  the  marvellous  success  he  had  attained  in 
bringing  to  perfection  the  grisoum&tre  of  Coquilliou,  thanks 
to  the  exactness  and  sensitiveness  of  which  there  could  be  dis- 
covered in  an  atmosphere  containing  only  -j^  part  of  fire-damp 
a  variation  of  jj^  part  of  this  gas  by  a  record  equal  to  one 
division. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 

HEALTH. 

ADDRESS  BY 

A.   WYNTER   BLYTH. 

(Fellow.) 

ON 

"International  Sanitary  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  Control 

of  Infectious  Diseases." 


IiTTEBNATiONAL  Sanitary  Regulations  as  determined  by  sue- 
cessive  conferences  only  exist  as  to  certain  definite  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  cholera.  The  first  of  these  International 
conferences  took  place  in  Paris  in  1852,  a  second  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1866,  a  third  at  Vienna  in  1874,  a  fourth  at 
Rome  in  1885,  a  fifth  at  Venice  in  1892,  a  sixth  at  Dresden  in 
1893,  and  a  seventh  at  Paris  in  1894. 

The  International  Sanitary  Regulations  at  present  in  force 
are  based  upon  the  1894  !raris  conference,  and  the  1893 
Dresden  conference.  The  conference  at  Paris  dealt  with  the 
importation  of  cholera  from  the  East  into  Europe,  the  Dresden 
conference  dealt  with  precautions  when  cholera  had  actually 
invaded  Europe.  In  other  words,  the  Paris  conference  was  an 
Oriental,  the  Dresden  a  European  conference. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  each  successive  conference 
has  tended  to  assimilate  the  precautionary  measures  to  those 
suggested  by  English  experience ;  in  other  words,  the  vexatious 
and  useless  ceremonies  of  quarantine  are  gradually  being  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  system  of  medical  inspection  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  substituted. 

Quarantine. 

Quarantine  appeals  strongly  to  the  lay  mind ;  in  fact  to  all 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  and  the  practical  effects 
of  Quarantine.  Experience  has  amply  proved  that  quarantining 
healthy  persons  because  they  have  actually  been  in  contact 
with  infection,  or  supposed  to  have  been,  is  unnecessary,  and  on 
a  large  scale  becomes  impracticable.  Draw  a  cordon  ever  so 
tightly,  it  will  not  resist  ingenuity  or  gold.  The  expense  of 
housing  in  lazarets  a  number  of  persons  and  above  all  the 
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dislocation  of  commerce,  alike  forbid  Quarantine.  For  example^ 
when  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Hamburgh,  to  quarantine  all 
suspected  vessels  and  to  house  their  passengers  in  suitable 
places,  would  have  cost  each  English  Port  Sanitary  Authoritv 
enormous  sums ;  and  the  results,  so  far  from  keeping  cholera 
away,  would  have  been  no  better  than  those  which  were  obtained 
by  the  system  of  medical  inspection.  Quarantine  was  a  simpler 
matter  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  than  it  is  now.  The 
development  of  oceanic  and  land  transit  has  acquired  such  enor- 
mous proportions  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  has  given  facilities 
for  pandemic  spread  of  infection,  on  the  other  the  very  vastness 
of  tne  traflSc  between  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  has  made 
systems  of  prevention  based  on  quarantine  impossible. 

The  Extension  of  International  Sanitary 

Regulations. 

It  is  this  linking  together  of  the  whole  world  by  railway  and 
ocean  steamer  that  suggests  to  the  speaker  the  absolute  neces- 
sity in  the  interests  of  all  countries  to  come  to  some  common 
agreement  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  propagation  of  infectious 
diseases  along  the  lines  of  international  intercourse.  I  use  the 
term  "  infectious  diseases"  because  I  do  not  think  the  regula- 
tions should  be  confined,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  to  cholera, 
plague,  and  yellow  fever,  but  to  such  maladies  as  small-pox, 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  diphtheria,  typhus,  enteric, 
and  scarlet  fevers. 

What  Extension  of  Existing  International  Measure 

of  Prevention  are  possible. 

These  may  be  discussed  under  two  heads,  viz. : 

1.  Information. 

2.  Repressive  measures. 

Some  method  of  reciprocity  as  regards  information  might  in 
time  be  arranged.  Not  every  country  possesses  like  England 
a  system  of  notification ;  all  civilised  nations  have,  however,  a 
system  of  registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  week  by  week 
an  interchange  of  statistics  as  to  the  number  and  causes  of 
deaths  between  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  America,  and 
our  own  ought  to  be  attainable.  The  Dresden  Conference 
discussed  this  matter  with  regard  to  cholera,  but  the  under- 
standing ultimately  arrived  at  was  of  little  practical  utility. 

Repressive  Measures. 

The  first  principle  with  regard  to  repression  is  that  no  person 
actually  ill  of  any  serious  infectious  malady  should  be  allowed  to 
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travel  bj  land  or  sea  save  under  medical  sanction.  All  persons 
actually  ill  should  be  compelled  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
medical  certificate  stating  either  the  exact  nature  of  their 
illness,  or  at  all  events  that  they  were  or  were  not  suffering 
from  the  infectious  diseases  already  enumerated..     The  result 
of  this  regulation  would  be  that  either  the  various  railway  com- 
panies or  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  would  absolutely  refuse 
to  convey  certain  sick  suffering  from  infectious  maladies,  or  if 
they  were  conveyed  they  would  be  conveyed  with  due  precau- 
tions, and  due  notice  to  the  authorities  or  the  district  to  which 
the  sick  was  travelling.     Had  such  a  regulation  been  in  force, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  recent  incident  to  have 
occurred,  viz.,  a  man  actually  ill  of  malignant  small-pox  to  have 
travelled  all  the  w^ay  from  Russia,  and  to  have  introduced  in 
transit  small-pox   into    at   least   three  large    English   towns. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  particular  case  was  ob- 
viously ill ;  but  there  are  many  cases  of  infectious  illness,  such 
as  the  ambulatory  cases  of  cholera,  of  plague,  of  diphtheria,  of 
scarlet  fever  and  even  of  typhus,  where  the  person  may  appear 
to  a  casual  observer  fairly  well.      No  regulations  can  touch 
such  cases.     Human  society  must  run  the  risk  of  them ;  but  I 
maintain   that  it  is   the  interest  of   every  civilised  form  of 
government  to  supervise  the  movement  of  the  actual  infectious 
sick.    I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  they  should  necessarily 
be  stopped  from  travelling ;  there  are  indeed  many  cases  where 
it  might  be  advantageous  to  move  them  from  large  centres  of 
population  to  small  centres,  but  if  they  travel  it  should  be 
under  proper  sanction  and  control.     As  to  the  details  of  sanc- 
tion and  control,  such  matters  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  local 
and,  so  to  speak,  domestic  government  of  the  particular  country. 
The  advantages   of  such   control   over  the   movements  of 
possible  foci   of    perambulatory  infection   are   enormous   and 
obvious :  absolute  free  movement  to  the  healthy  or  apparently 
healthy,  absolute  free  movement  to  merchandise,  but  restraint 
on  movements  of    persons  ill    of    any   dangerous  infectious 
disorder.     Surely  no  civilised  power  can  take  exception  to  such 
a  moderate  common  sense  demand. 

Cholera. 

I  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  certain  special  maladies,  the 
more  especially  cholera,  plague,  and  yellow  fever,  diseases  to 
which  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  always  given  much 
attention.  In  India  and  the  far  East  there  are  several  places 
in  which  cholera  is  practically  always  present,  but  the  danger 
to  Europe  is  the  great  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     Since  the 
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Opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  replacement  of  steamers  for 
sailing  vessels,  this  pilgrimage  has  entered  u[X)n  an  altogether 
new  phase,  and  has  rieen  regulated  by  rules  under  the  general 
agreement  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  different  confer- 
ences already  mentioned. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  of  regulating  the  pilgrim 
traffic,  the  kind  of  persons  who  undei'take  the  piliirimage  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  With  a  certain  percentage  of  fairly  clean 
and  sensible  Moslems  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of 
extremely  dirty,  ignorant,  and  fanatical  Bengalis.  These  have 
been  welt  described  in  the  late  Lady  Burton's  travels  in  Arabia, 
Egj'pt,  and  India,  and  a  passage  may  be  quoted  :  "  The  third 
order,  which  at  first  numbered  BOO  and  odd,  including  23 
deaths,  is  composed  of  Bengalis,  the  very  meanest  specimens 
ever  seen,  equally  contemptible  in  body  and  mind.  They  are 
distributed  upon  the  fore  and  middle  decks,  and  both  liolda 
have  been  cleared  to  receive  them ;  the  fare  varying  from 
Ra.  14 — 20.  The  women  go  about  with  unveiled  faces  and 
both  seses  wear  the  scantiest  of  toilets,  they  seem  to  think  only 
of  muffling  the  head.  Tlieir  food  is  a  little  rice  and  perhaps 
fish-like  strips  of  aun-dried  meat,  which  they  have  cut  from  the 
victims  of  Muna.  All  are  half  starved;  many  are  so  old  that 
they  can  scarcely  move,  and  not  a  few  die  with  hoards  of 
rupees  in  their  waistbands,  refusing  to  buy  a  meal  or  to  engage 
a  servant  for  a  few  annas.  These  miserahles  are  indescribably 
filthy.  Fresh  from  the  ])ilgr image  they  rob  one  another. 
Squatted  like  apes  and  crowded  like  herrings  (men  like 
mummies  and  women  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth)  they  pass 
their  time  in  chattering,  in  squabbling,  and  in  calling  for  water, 
which  is  served  oiit  morning  and  evenmg  and  in  the  Caccia  del 
Meditteraneo,  with  occasional  attempts  at  praying  and  cooking. 
They  are  so  ignorantly  fanatic  that  if  an  infidel  gives  them 
a  plate  of  rice  and  curry  they  will,  even  while  starving,  throw^ 
each  mouthful  out  of  the  scupper  hole,  whilst  pretending 
swallow  it;  yet  the  sensible  law  of  El  Islam  allows  man 
save  life  even  by  eating  pig.  If,  at  their  request,  you  gi- 
them  medicine  they  will  heave  it  overboard,  and  if  they  d 
after  eating  it  their  caste  fellows  will  declare  that  you  hai 
poisoned  them  to  lighten  the  ship." 

The  extract  quoted  sufficiently  indicates  the  class  of  persons 
and  the  immense  diificulties  which  have  to  be  solved.  The 
regulations  at  present  in  force  sanctioned  by  the  last  Inter- 
national Convention  are  much  in  advance,  both  from  the  point 
of  humanity  and  hygiene,  of  those  sanctioned  by  previous 
conventions. 

They   relate  L,  to  matters  of   Bauitary  police  iii  ports  of 
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departure  of  pilgrim  vessels  coming  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Oceana,  and  to  measures  on  board;  II.,  Sanitary  supervision 
of  pilgrimages  in  the  Red  Sea. 

L  Pilgrim  vessels  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  these  every 
person  taking  a  passage  is  inspected  medically  before  embarking, 
and  if  found  to  be  suffering  from  diarrhoea  or  cholera  is  not 
allowed  to  embark.  Pilgrims  are  also  required  to  prove  that 
they  have  the  necessary  means  for  the  journey,  contaminated 
and  suspected  objects  are  to  be  disinfected. 

In  the  event  of  cholera  existing  in  the  port,  passengers  are 
not  allowed  to  embark  until  they  nave  been  under  surveillance 
five  days. 

The  steamers  are  measured  and  inspected  unless  the  captain 
is  provided  with  adequate  evidence  on  this  point,  furnished  by 
the  competent  authority  of  his  country.  There  are  various 
provisions  dealing  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessel,  the  fuel, 
the  water  and  food  supply.  The  deck  and  between  decks  must 
be  of  wood,  not  iron.  There  must  be  a  doctor  on  board. 
There  must  be  closets  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  and  in  addition, 
passenger  closets  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  for  every 
hundred  persons.  Each  pilgrim  is  to  be  allowed  5  litres  of 
drinking  water.  In  a  case  of  sickness  there  are  fairly  adequate 
provisions  for  medicines,  disinfection,  and  so  forth.  Penalties 
are  provided  for  any  breach  of  the  regulations. 

IL  Sanitary  supervision  of  pilgrimages  in  the  Red  Sea. 
These  vary  according  as  to  whether  the  vessel  is  healthy, 
suspect,  or  infected.  In  every  case  the  pilgrim  vessel  touches 
at  the  sanitary  station  at  Camaran. 

(a)  Healthy  Vessels. — The  pilgrims  are  all  compelled  to  land 
at  Camaran,  they  take  a  bath,  soiled  linen  or  suspected  articles 
are  disinfected,  and  after  a  detention  of  forty-eight  hours,  no 
suspicious  case  having  occurred,  the  pilgrims  are  re-embarked, 
and  the  vessel  continues  the  voyage. 

(6)  Suspected  Vessels,--  "  Suspected  vessels  "  are  those  which 
have  had  cases  of  cholera  at  the  time  of  departure  but  no  cases 
within  seven  days.  The  pilgrims  are  treated  exactly  as  in  the 
first  case,  and  after  forty-eight  hours'  detention,  provided  no 
illness  occurs,  the  vessel  is  allow^ed  to  continue  her  voyage. 

(c)  Infected  Vessels. — An  infected  vessel  is  one  which  has 
cases  of  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoea  on  board,  or  such  cases 
have  occurred  within  seven  days  from  the  port  of  departure. 
The  cholera  cases  are  isolated  in  hospital;  disinfection  is 
thoroughlv  carried  out.  The  amount  and  extent  of  disinfection 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority. 
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The  Conventioii  also  provides  for  considerable  improvements 
in  the  Sanitary  Station  at  Camaran.  The  most  important  of 
these  improvements  are : — 

The  provision  of  separate  and  complete  isolated  hospitals 
for  the  two  sexes  (a)  for  the  observation  of  suspected  cases; 
(6)  for  cholera  patients ;  (c)  for  sick  persons  affected  by  other 
contagions  diseases ;  (d)  for  ordinary  illnesses. 

The  camps  are  to  be  separated  in  an  efficacious  manner  from 
each  other  and  the  distance  between  them  to  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

The  dwellings  destined  for  pilgrims  are  to  be  constructed  on 
the  best  hygienic  principles  and  not  to  contain  more  than 
twenty-five  persons  each. 

There  are  also  provisions  as  to  suitable  disinfecting  appliances, 
distilling  machines,  apparatus  for  the  sterilisation  of  water  by 
heat,  machines  for  making  ice  as  well  as  suitable  appliances  for 
the  storage  of  water. 

Similar  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  Sanitary 
Stations  at  Abou-Saad,  Vasta,  Abou-Ali,  as  well  as  at  Jeddab 
and  at  Yambo. 

The  superintendence  and  execution  of  the  measures  with 
respect  to  pilgrimages  are  confided,  as  far  as  the  Superior  Coondi 
of  Health  at  Constantinople  has  jurisdiction,  to  a  Committee 
chosen  from  that  Council.  This  Committee  is  composed  of 
three  of  the  representatives  of  Turkey  on  the  Council,  and  of 
representatives  of  the  Powers  who  have  acceded  to  the  Sanitary 
Conventions.  The  President  is  to  be  one  of  the  Ottoman 
members. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  providing  the  spirit  of  these 
various  regulations  be  carried  out,  the  diffusion  of  cholera  from 
the  Mecca  pilgrima^  will  in  future  be  reduced  to  small  dimen- 
sions. The  details  it  is  true  call  for  still  further  improvements, 
for  example :  the  water-closet  accommodation  on  board  pilgrim 
vessels  is  still  quite  inade<juate.  One  closet  for  every  100 
persons  means  that,  allowing  five  minutes'  use  of  a  closet 
for  each  person,  it  is  possible  for  over  eight  hours  to  elapse 
before  a  particular  individual,  whatever  his  necessity,  could  use 
it.  The  practical  outcome,  especially  in  bad  weather,  must  be 
fouling  of  utensils  and  decks  and  possible  food  contamination  to 
a  dangerous  degree.  The  allowance  between  decks  of  a  space 
of  114  c  ft.  per  head,  considering  the  character  of  the  pas- 
sengers, is  also  inadequate.  The  detention  for  five  days  of 
suspected  vessels  with  improved  hygienic  arrangements  is  pro- 
bably an  unnecessarily  long  period,  and  lastly,  Sie  composition 
of  the  executive  body,  with  its  diverse  nationalities  and 
interests,  is  such  as  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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The  Dresden  Conference. 

The  Dresden  Conference  consisted  of  delegates  from  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Lnxembur^h,  Montenegro,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Boumania,  Bussia,  Servia,  Sweden  &  Norway, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey.  The  main  object  of  this  Conference, 
as  already  stated,  was  to  adopt  regulations  when  Europe  was 
invaded  by  cholera. 

A  system  of  notification  of  cholera  between  the  different 
countries  was  arranged.  Unfortunately  the  system  is  so  defec- 
tive that  it  is  useless,  the  notification  being  limited  to  a  so-called 
**  foyer,"  and  as  there  is  no  definition  of  a  "  foyer,"  it  may  be 
taken  that  under  the  Dresden  convention  there  is  no  obligation 
for  the  various  countries  to  notify  isolated  cases — ^the  very 
cases  which  from  an  English  point  of  view  are  important. 

No  district  is  to  be  considered  "  infected  "  until  it  is  held  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  "foyer"  of  cholera;  five  days  after  the  death  of 
a  case  of  cholera,  no  cases  having  occurred  in  the  interim,  the 
district  then  ceases  to  be  infected,  and  all  restrictions  are  to 
cease  as  regards  countries  which  do  not  export  "susceptible" 
articles.  Susceptible  articles  are  bedding  and  clothing  which 
have  been  in  use  and  "  rags,"  but  rags  in  bulk,  clean  clippings 
and  shoddy  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  "  rags.^'  The 
susceptible  articles,  if  they  are  so  packed  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  handled,  may  also  pass  through.  If  merchandise  has 
been  exported  from  an  iniected  country  five  days  before  the 
infection  appeared  it  is  exempt  from  restriction. 

The  maritime  regulations  are  similar  to  those  already  detailed, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  three  classes  of  vessels  :  those  (a)  with 
an  absolutely  clean  bill  of  health ;  (b)  suspected ;  and  (c) 
infected  vessels.  With  regard  to  infected  vessels,  the  persons 
actually  sick  are  to  be  landed  and  treated  in  hospital;  the 
healthy  passengers  are  to  be  detained  under  observation  for 
five  days ;  all  tnings  that  are  thought  to  be  actually  contami- 
nated by  choleraic  discharges  or  infection  are  to  be  rigorously 
disinfected.      In  short,  with  the  exception   of   the   five   days 

Quarantine  of  the  healthy  passengers,  tne  views  of  the  English 
elegate,  the  late  Sir  Bichard  Thome  Thome,  were  adopted. 
Suspected  vessels  are  merely  subjected  to  a  medical  visit,  to 
certain  operations  as  to  disinfection,  and  to  a  few  minor 
precautions. 

The  Convention  also  agreed  that  every  country  should  provide 

on  each  of  its  coasts  at  least  one  port  so  fitted  and  adapted  as 

to  be  able  to  receive  vessels,  whatever  their  sanitary  condition. 

The  Convention  also  laid  down   certain   conditions  as  to 
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navigation  in  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  followinp 
being  a  sunimarv  of  the  more  important.  All  ships  arriving 
from  infected  ports  reacliinp  tlie  mouth  of  the  Danube  are  to 
be  medically  iusi>e<:te<i  daily  for  three  days.  All  infected  linen 
to  be  disinfected  and  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  bilge  and  drinking  water.  Further,  these  and  other 
allied  precautions  are  to  be  carried  out  and  eventually  relocated 
according  to  the  state  of  health  on  board  at  sanitary  stations  to 
he  established  up  the  river ;  while  all  vessels  ascending  the 
Danube  from  Suliua  must  comply  with  certain  general  regula- 
tions, such  as  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding  and  similar 
matters  laid  down  with  the  object  of  maintaining  a  high  state 
of  health  on  board. 

Plague. 
.  The  English  method  of  medical  inspection  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  prompt  isolation  of  persons  affected,  and  the  giving 
of  information  to  sanitary  officials  throughout  the  countrj'  of 
the  presumed  destination  of  the  apparently  healthy  passengers 
and  crew,  baa  been  found  sufficient  hitherto  for  practical 
purposes.  We  can  point  to  cases  having  actually  arrived  in 
our  ports  without  extension. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  countries  would  be 
less  successful,  always  provided  that  they  improve  their  standard 
of  sanitary  administration  up  to  that  of  the  English  standard. 
Recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  plague  and  its  methods  of 
diffusion  have  clearly  shown  that  it  is  propagated  mainly  by 
ambulatory  cases  and  by  rodents,  rather  than  by  merchandise. 
The  slighter  cases  of  plague  can  be  detected  by  efficient  medical 
inspection,  and  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  the  malady 
by  rats  from  shipping,  it  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  problem 
to  destroy  all  rats  on  boara  a  vessel  before  the  vessel  actually 
enters  docks  or  discbarges  cargo.  The  structure  of  steamers  and 
vessels  being  such  that  they  can  be  converted  into  practically 
air-tight  boxes,  renders  it  possible  by  suitable  engineering  appli- 
ances to  fill  the  vessel  with  carbon  monuside,  and  dioxide,  in 
other  words  to  convert  it  into  a  lethal  chamber,  and  then  subse- 
quently displace  the  gas  by  fresh  air,  the  same  fans  or  pumps  being 
equally  available.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  disinfect  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel  coming  from  a  port  infected  with  plague, 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  either  the  vessel  is  destitute  of 
rats,  or  that  the  rats  be  destroyed,  or  unless  there  are  special 
circumstances  involving  special  suspicion  of  such  cargo. 
Yellow  Fbveu. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  remnant  of  legislation 
in  England,  with  regard  to  quarantine,  still  existing  on  the 
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Statute  Book,  was  specially  framed  against  yellow  fever  (The 
Qaarantine  Act  6,  George  IV.). 

Yellow  Fever  does  not  readily  spread  in  Northern  latitudes. 
The  oatbreak  in  Swansea  in  1865  however,  shows  clearly  that 
in  our  own  country,  under  certain  conditionsy  it  may  spread  to 
an  alarming  extent.  This  outbreak  is  the  more  particularly 
interesting  oecause  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  supporters 
of  qaarantine  to  cite  this  outbreak  as  an  argument  for  the 
revival  of  the  older  regulations.  In  1865  during  July,  August, 
and  September  the  heat  in  England  was  tropical.  The  Hecia, 
a  wooden  sailing  vessel,  left  Cuba  on  July  26th  laden  with 
copper  ore  for  Swansea  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board,  it 
had  successive  new  cases  till  towards  the  end  of  August,  and 
entered  Swansea  harbour  on  the  9  th  of  September  with  one  of 
her  seamen  dying  and  two  others  convalescent  from  the  fever. 
She  was  immediately  moored  alongside  a  wharf;  on  the  same 
day  the  facts  leaked  out,  the  authorities  became  alarmed  and 
the  ship  was  subjected  to  a  cleansing  and  disinfecting ;  even  so 
late,  however,  as  the  11th  the  scupper  holes  were  seen  to  be 
filled  with  excreta,  and  it  was  not  until  that  date  that  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  of  the  vessel  was  completed.  The 
HecIa  remained  at  the  wharf  until  the  28th  and  was  then 
removed  from  the  dock. 

"  On  September  15th,  six  days  after  her  arrival,  to  October 
4th,  six  days  after  her  removal,  Swansea  witnessed  the  entirely 
new  phenemenou  of  yellow  fever  attacking  in  succession  some 
twenty  inhabitants  of  the  town,  besides  others  who  suffered  less 
definitely  or  more  mildly,  and  this  not  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  large  area  of  Swansea,  but  only  in  definite  local  relation 
to  the  ship,  while  at  Llanelly  there  also  fell  sick  in  the  same  way 
three  of  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel  which  had  been  lying  for 
two  days  alongside  the  Hecla  at  Swansea.*  " 

The  arrival  of  the  Hecla  without  flying  the  quarantine  flag 
or  giving  any  indication  of  sickness  on  Doard  was,  of  course,  an 
illegal  act,  but  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
disease  was  spread  by  the  vessel  herself,  and  not  by  the  crew 
and  passengers ;  so  that  had  they  been  allowed  to  land  and  the 
sick  been  isolated  in  hospital,  and  the  ship  not  permitted  to 
discharge  her  cargo  until  after  a  most  tnorough  cleansing, 
aeration,  and  disinfection — as  would  have  been  the  case  prob- 
ably with  our  present  practice — ^the  disease  would  not  have 
extended  to  the  town.  Hence  this  case  cannot  be  quoted  as 
supporting  quarantine   in   the  sense  that  continental  nations 
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uaderstand  quarantine,  that  is,  placing  tlie  healthy  b&  well  as 
the  sick  in  a  place  of  detention,  and  drawing  a  strict  cordon 
around  ship,  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo. 

If  a  majority  of   the   Conference  are   in   accord   with   the 

frlnciples  laid  down  in  this  contribution,  I  venture  to  propose 
or  discussion  and  adoption  the  following  resolutions : — 

Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  success  in  the  inter- 
national control  of  the  diffusion  of  infection  from  country  to 
country  is  likely  t«  result  from  an  organised  system  of  medical 
inspection  and  of  reciprocal  information,  and  the  isolation  of 
travellers  found  to  be  actually  suffering  from  infectious  disease. 
That  the  Conference  suggest  the  adWsability  of  the  Council 
of  The  Sanitary  Institute  approaching  Her  Majesty's  Goveru- 
mcut,  suggestmg  that  the  Government  convene  a  sanitary 
conference,  composed  of  delegate's  from  all  civilised  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how 
far  general  rules  could  be  adopted  as  to  the  control  by  land  and 
sen  of  the  diffusion  by  travel  and  commerce  of  all  the  more 
important  infectious  maladies. 

Prof.  CoHFiBLD  proposed  that  a  hearty  vole  of  thanks  shoiild  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Wynter  Ulyth  for  his  address.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  were  confronted  with  iu  dealing  «'ith  smaJl-poi  artwe 
from  the  fact  that  young  medical  men  were  now  unable  to  recognise 
the  symptoms,  30  rare  had  the  disease  happily  become  in  the  practice 
of  the  general  practitioner.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  tliiug  for 
cbieken-pox,  which  was  a  comparatively  harmless  disease,  to  be  taken 
for  small-pox.  On  the  other  baud,  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  death 
occurred  from  what  was  supposed  to  be,  and  what  wits  certified  to  be 
measles,  but  eventually  it  was  found  to  be  a  ease  of  hiemorrhagic 
small-pox.  Prof.  Corfield  cited  the  ease  of  a  medical  man  who 
had  a  pain  in  his  back  and  thought  he  had  lumbago;  he  also  had 
some  pimples  which  be  took  for  acne.  After  the  disease  had  been 
communicated  to  his  wife  and  several  other  people,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  doctor  was  suffering  not  from  lumbago  and  acne,  but  from 
amnU-pox,  In  regard  to  quarantine  be  had  noted  a  great  change  in 
the  public  opinion  in  Europe.  He  attended  tlie  meeting  ol'  the 
lutemationa!  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1884,  and  when  he  rose  to  explain  why  England  bad 
abandoned  quarantine  for  ever  he  was  not  allowed  a  bearing.  At 
the  neit  Congress,  the  one  at  Vienna  in  1887,  the  subject  of  quaran- 
tine again  came  up.  and  Professor  Pettenkofer  then  stated  that 
Englaud  had  spent  millions  on  sanitary  works,  that  she  was  no 
longer  afraid  of  cholera,  and  that  the  other  European  nations  had 
only  to  follow  her  ej;ample  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
quarantine,  while  at  the  Congress  in  London  in  1^91  there  n-as  a 
geuei-al  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  English  viaws  on  the 
subject. 
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Dr.  P.  BooBBTEB  (Nottingham)  in  seconding  the  proposal  said  we 
should  not  be  deterred  from  further  efforts  to  promote  international 
reciprocity  in  regard  to  notification  of  infectious  sickness  by  their 
apparently  transcendental  nature.  Many  of  our  greatest  and  roost 
useful  reforms  had  been  condemned  at  the  outset  as  revolutionary. 
Mr.  Bright  foretold  the  utter  failure  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acta,  because  Englishmen,  he  said,  would  never  consent  to  their 
tyrannous  provisions.  These  Acts,  the  speaker  said,  had  proved  a 
conspicuous  success.  All  nations  were  interested  in  preventing  the 
diffusion  of  dangerous  infectious  sickness  among  their  neighbours ; 
they  would  be  indirectly  protecting  themselves  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours by  so  doing.  He  gave  an  account  of  two  foreign  outbreaks  of 
small-pox  in  1894,  caused  by  the  exportation  of  infected  lace  from 
Nottingham,  in  that  year.  He  was  in  possession  of  information,  he 
said,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  warn  the  authorities  of  the 
infected  places  before  the  lace  was  landed  had  he  been  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  but  he  was  not. 

Dr.  S.  BiDEAL  (London)  referred  to  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Corfield  in  which  the  small-pox  originally  described  as  malignant 
measles  was  introduced  into  a  lodging  house  inhabited  by  an  omni- 
bus conductor,  so  that  the  inefficient  diagnosis  might  have  caused 
a  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Boobbyer  ibund  it 
^ith  the  Nottingham  lace.  He  doubted  whether  carbon  monoxide 
or  carbonic  acid  gas  would  effectually  rid  ship-holds  from  rodents. 
What  was  wanted  was  not  a  means  of  poisoning  them,  but  of  driving 
them  out  of  the  ship  into  traps  and  then  cremating  them.  This  ought 
to  be  possible  by  fumigation  with  a  pungent  gas ;  sulphurous  acid,  he 
believed,  did  this,  but  could  not  be  used  with  certain  cargoes.  For- 
maldehyde had  not  been  tried  so  far  as  he  knew,  but  it  would  have 
no  permanent  effect  upon  the  cargo,  and  he  thought  that  rats  would 
run  away  from  this  gas  if  it  were  driven  through  the  ship. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mabtin  (Stroud)  made  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to 
pilgrim  traffic  in  the  east,  including  the  difficulties  of  examining 
sick  pilgrims  to  determine  if  they  were  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Kate  (Wakefield)  said  he  had  the  good  fortune,  as  far 
as  maritime  quarantine  was  concerned,  to  live  in  an  inland  county,  and 
they  had  such  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authorities, 
that  they  rested  in  comparative  calmness  and  confidence.  He  fully 
endorsed  all  that  had  been  so  ably  said  by  the  President.  The  value 
of  reciprocal  information  and  notification  was  undoubted.  Many 
instances  could  be  given  in  illustration  of  this.  Becently  in  twenty- 
four  importations  of  small-pox  into  the  West  Biding,  thanks  to 
notification  and  the  activity  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  there  was 
only  a  second  case  in  one  instance.  The  speaker  said  he  would 
advocate  with  the  President  the  compulsory  provision  of  a  medical 
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certificate  by  aicli  persona  about  to  travel  from  one  country  to 
another.  He  luUy  concurred  with  the  opinion  that  medical  in- 
spection, reciprocal  information,  and  iaolation  were  preferable  to 
quarantine. 

M,  JouTiAiN.  Secretary-General  o£  the  Socicte  Frangaiee  d'Hyp6ne, 
who  spoke  in  French,  stated  that  the  "Journal  d'HyKi^ne"  had 
always  sustained  an  energetic  cami>aigii  in  favour  of  the  suppression 
ol'  quarantine.  Its  regretted  founder  and  editor.  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa, 
had  been  inspired  by  English  ideas,  and  was  very  strongly  opposed 
by  the  French  official  hygienists.  He  had  contended  that  rigorous 
quamntlne  bad  never  given  any  practical  results  in  the  suppression 
of  epidemics  that  were  commensurate  with  the  interference  that  it 
caused  to  commercial  interests,  and  that  there  were  other  measures 
that  could  be  taken  for  arresting  the  invasiou  of  epidemic  diseases. 
This  idea,  which  was  sustained  by  the  "Journal  d'Hygicne,"  had 
been  the  subject  of  animated  discussions  on  many  occasions,  and  the 
contentions  of  the  editor,  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santo,  were  now  producing 
the  result  of  modifying  the  opinion  of  French  hygienista.  The 
time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  when  they  could  receive  in  their 
entirety  the  ideas  always  held  by  the  hygienists  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr,  Ckcil  Nicholson  (ParisJ  seconded  the  first  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth,  which  was  carried, 

Dr.  J,  E,  Kate  seconded  the  second  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wynter  Blyth,  which  was  carried. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  ENGINEERS  AND 

SURVEYORS   TO   COUNTY  AND   OTHER 

SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 

ADDRESS   BY 

THOMAS  DE  COURCY  MEADE,  M.Inst.C.E., 

MJ.M.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

(Fellow) 

Fbesident  of  the  Gonfebbi^cb. 


My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  preside  over 
this  Conference  of  Municipal  Engineers.  I  teel  assured  that  we 
shall  take  back  to  England  very  pleasant  reminiscences  of  our 
visit  to  Paris,  our  only  regret  being  that  our  time  in  France 
is  of  so  short  duration. 

We  meet  here  to-day  for  the  general  interchange  of  views 
upon  subjects  to  which  many  of  us  have  had  to  give  close  con- 
sideration. I  hope  therefore,  in  the  discussion  that  may  follow, 
speakers  will  as  far  as  possible  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  their 
practical  experience,  and  the  particulars  of  any  results  they 
have  obtained  by  investigation. 

The  Prevention  of  River  Pollution  and  the 

Purification  of  Sewage, 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  municipal  engineers  have  to 
contend  with  is  that  arising  from  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
streams  by  sewage  and  manufacturers'  trade  refuse.  How  to 
prevent  or  at  least  to  minimise  the  effects  of  such  pollution  at 
reasonable  cost  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 

This  question  has  been  before  municipal  authorities  in  a  more 
or  less  acute  stage  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  during  every 
decade  within  that  period  they  have  been  many  times  assured 
by  enthusiastic  and  zealous  persons  as  well  as  by  interested  in- 
dividuals in  search  of  gain  only,  that  a  solution  has  been  found 
and  a  road  to  complete  success  made  easy.  It  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  and  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  merely 
enumerate  the  heads  of  the  many  patented  inventions  and  other 
processes  that  have  been  brought  before  the  public  with  this 
object.  I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  some  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  north  of  England  to 
restore  the  rivers  and  streams  to  something  approaching  their 
original  condition. 

Li  no  part  of  England  is  there  a  better  field  for  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  municipal  engineer  and  chemist  than  in  portions  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where  many  of  the  rivers  and  streams 
have  long  since  been  deprived  of  their  natural  degree  of  parity 
and  have  been  in  some  cases  until  quite  recently  little  Detttr 
than  open  sewers.  Tliese  rivers  were  the  conduits  for  the  removal 
of  the  crude  sewage  of  a  vast  population.  They  were  also  freely 
utilised  as  scavengers  for  conducting  away  enormous  onantities 
of  refuse  matter  resulting  from  the  great  industries  tor  which 
those  counties  are  so  justly  celebrated.  The  rivers  were 
employed  not  only  for  the  removal  of  waste  matters  of  every 
kind,  bnt  also  in  some  instances,  their  waters  from  the  source 
downwards  were  used  and  re-used  many  times  over  for  trade 
purposes.  Manufactories  were  erected  beside,  and  indeed 
occasionally  over,  the  rivers  with  the  object  of  readily  abstract- 
ing and  utilising  the  water  which  was  empounded  by  weirs 
placed  across  the  rivers,  In  addition  to  all  this  pollution  it  was 
the  general  practice  to  tip  waste  solid  matter  into  the  rivers  or 
to  deposit  it  in  convenient  positions  on  the  banks  so  that  it 
might  be  washed  away  in  times  of  flood. 

The  task  of  purifying  the  rivers  under  soeh  conditions  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  involves  a  large  capital  outlay  and  a  big 
annual  expenditure,  and  even  then  purification  can  of  course 
be  effecteil  in  degree  only.  No  thoughtful  person  who  has 
considered  the  subject  can  suppose  that  it  is  practicable  by  any 
artificial  means  or  by  regulations,  however  well  applied  or 
skilfully  administered,  to  i-estore  the  rivers  to  a  condition  of 
purity  at  all  approaching  their  natural  state  whilst  their  waters 
are  utilised  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  receive  the  liquids 
resulting  from  the  sewage  of  the  towns  within  the  watershed. 

The  state  of  things  above  described  continued  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  until  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
(England  and  Walesj  Act,  188S.  Under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  (section  14,  sub-section  3),  joint  committees  were  formed 
in  the  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  control  the  district  included 
within  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  above 
Warrington.  The  Ribble  Joint  Committee  deal  with  the 
watershed  of  the  Ribble.  In  Yorkshire  the  West  Riding 
CommitUie  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers  in  the  West 
Riding  of  that  county.  I  propose  to-day  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  district  of  the  first  mentioned  authority. 

The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee  have  the  control 
an  area  of  482,19.1  acres,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
millions,  and  a  rateable  value  of  over  10  millions  sterling. 
includes  the  rivers  Mersey,  Irwell,  Medlo<'k,  Irk,  and  Roach,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
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Within  this  area  there  are  between  400  and  500  mannf ac- 
tories.  The  industries  carried  on  are  various,  and  comprise 
calico  printing,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  paper-making  and  stain- 
ing, tanning,  leather  dressing,  woollen  and  silk  manufacture, 
chemical  and  soap  works,  brewing,  fellmongering,  &c.,  &c. 

No  record  of  the  Quantity  of  manufacturers'  refuse  passed 
into  the  rivers  which  teed  the  Ship  Canal  is  available.  In  some 
instances,  either  under  special  agreement  or  otherwise,  the 
manufacturers  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  discharging  the 
liquid  refuse  of  their  works  into  the  sewerage  systems  oi  the 
towns,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  treated  by  the  local  authorities. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  whose  works  are  situated  in 
populous  neighbourhoods  have  but  little  land  upon  which  to 
lay  down  plant  for  purification  jmrposes,  and  as  the  law 
requires  them  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  or  reasonably  avail- 
able means  of  preventing  pollution,  it  is  desirable  that,  where 
circumstances  admit,  they  be  permitted  to  discharge  their 
refuse  effluent  into  a  sewerage  system,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
properly  dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  who  should, 
however,  have  complete  control  over  its  admission  to  the  sewers. 
The  pickle  from  galvanizing  works,  for  instance,  might  with 
advantage  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sewers  in  some  cases  if 
admitted  in  a  relatively  small  and  regular  volume,  and  this 
would  under  certain  conditions  effect  a  saving  in  the  chemical 
treatment  at  the  outfall.  If,  however,  it  were  discharged  at 
irregular  periods  in  large  quantities,  it  might  seriously  interfere 
with  the  general  treatment  of  the  sewage.  It  is  important  that 
no  waste  matter  which  would  injuriously  aflFect  the  structure  of 
the  sewers  or  would  throw  down  heavy  deposits  therein,  be  ad- 
mitted into  them  until  it  has  undergone  sufficient  treatment  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  plant  used  for  this  purpose  should  be 
open  to  official  inspection  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
without  notice.  Manufacturers'  refuse  containing  chemicals 
liable  to  generate  explosive  or  other  dangerous  gases  in  the 
sewers,  either  separately  or  in  combination  with  other  chemicals, 
should  be  rigidly  excluded. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  benefited  by  the 
recent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  rivers. 
I  am  informed  that  the  difficulties  found  in  purifying  trade  refuse 
have  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  waste  matters 
and  that  a  saving  has  in  some  industries  been  eflFected  by 
utilising  some  matters  that  were  previously  allowed  to  pass  away 
as  worthless. 

When  manufactories  are  placed  in  open  situations  where  land 
is  available  there  are  better  opportunities  of  dealing  with  the 
waste  liquids,  and  the  owners  of  some  large  works  so  situated 
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in  Lancashire  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
purification  plant  and  appliances.  The  methods  generally 
adopted  are  precipitation  followed  by  mechanical  iiltration. 

The  approximate  quantity  of  sewage  effluent  from  towns 
which  passes  into  the  rivers  within  the  Mersey  and  Ii-well  water- 
sheds, amounts  to  a  normal  flow  of  something  like  r>8,000,000 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Most  of  this  sewage  now 
undergoes  treatment  before  admission  into  the  rivers,  and  it 
represents  about  52  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  dry  weather 
flow  of  the  rivers. 

The  condition  of  the  rivers  within  these  watersheds  has 
uudonbtedly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  although 
statements  have  been  publicly  made  to  the  contrary.  The 
colouring  matters  contained  in  the  liquids  passing  from  dye 
works  into  the  rivers  give  the  latter  an  appearance  of  pol- 
lution, far  in  excess  of  wliat  is  actually  taking  place.  The 
limit  of  impurity  allowed  in  sewage  effluent  when  passed  into 
the  rivers,  or  in  other  words,  the  standard  of  purity  required 
by  the  Joiut  Committee  is  "one  grain  per  gallon  oxygen 
absorbed  in  four  hours,  albumtnola  ammonia,  '1  grain  per 
gallon."  The  laboratory-  tests  applied  are,  for  ammonia  (free 
and  saline)  and  albuminoids,  oxygen  absorbed  three  minutes 
and  four  hours  test,  and  for  chlorine.  The  published  official 
tests  of  "bad"  effluents  do  not  give  the  amount  of  solids  in 
sus])ension. 

A  series  of  experiments,  extending  over  a  considerable  ])eriod, 
were  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Koscoe,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank 
Scudder,  F.I.C,  at  the  Manchester  Corporation  Sewage  Works, 
with  the  primary  object  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  solids 
removed  from  the  tank  efBuent  by  mechanical  filtration.  The 
quantity  of  dry  solid  matter  removed  was  found  to  vary  from 
19J  lbs.  to  57  lbs.  per  100,000  tank  gallons  of  effluent  filtered. 
The  quantity  of  solids  removed  varied  also,  as  the  followii 
two  analyses  will  show,  viz. : — 


Analyses  of  Sludge  drikd  at  100  C.  fkom  the 
Wilson  Filtek. 


Organic  matter   ... 
Inorganic   matter   consist- 
ing of  silica  and  gangue 
0.\ide  of  iron  and  aluminia 
Calcium  carbonate 


ing 

I 
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he  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tank  efSuent 
from  1*36  grains  to  4  grains  of  suspended  solids  per 
e  ratio  of  organic  matter  to  inorganic  matter  being 

Eortion  of  about  2  to  3. 
een  a  matter  of  remark  that  the  quantity  of  solids 
tally  intercepted  and  removed  from  the  sewage  and 
manufacturers'  refuse  before  discharge  into  the  rivers 
ade  much  reduction  in  the  Ship  Canal  dredging.  The 
of  the  water  in  the  Canal  has  however  improved, 
iterial  now  dredged  from  the  non-tidal  portion  of  the 
largely  composed  of  matter  eroded  from  the  river 
the  action  of  the  water,  together  with  that  washed 
rivers  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  flood-time, 
erial  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  washed  into  the 
a  some  of  the  towns,  however,  the  river  bpnks  are 
with  walls,  and  portions  of  the  river  beds  have  been 
inverted,  with  good  results. 

lowing  statement*  gives  the  actual  quantities  of  sludge 
redgea  from  the  Canal  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Eastbam  io 
Latchford. 

Latchford  to 
Irlam. 

Manchester 
Docks. 

1 

ToUL 

Cable  Tarda. 

621,074 
427,735 
435,722 

Cable  Tarda. 

231,383 
217,376 
266.772 

Cable  Tarda. 

382,211 
361,488 
372,105 

Cable  Tarda. 

1.234,668 
1,006.599 
1,074,599 

;imated  quantity  of  sludge  now  annually  removed  from 
;e  of  the  towns  within  the  watershed  is  about  620,000 
ds  as  against  638,877  cubic  yards  removed  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ship  Canal  last  year, 
lantity  of  sewage  treated  and  proportion  of  solids 
X)  the  Outfall  Works  is  in  most  cases  considerably 
»y  the  rainfall.  A  proportion  of  the  heaviest  solids  are 
deposited  in  the  sewers  during  dry  weather  from  which 
lislodged  and  brought  to  the  Outfall  in  time  of  storm, 
anchester  Outfall  as  much  as  300  tons  of  solids  have 
)sited  in  the  precipitation  tanks  during  one  day's  rain 
g  a  period  of  dry  weather.  These  solids  are  largely 
of  road  grit,  and  other  heavy  matter,  and  are  easily 
hed  from  the  ordinary  precipitated  sludge,  they  lodge 
iks  close  to  the  inlets. 


-The  figores  in  this  tabulated  statement  were  kindly  supplied  to 
H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  the  chief  engineer  to  the  Mandiester 
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During  the  year  1897,  which  was  the  last  year  of  sludge 
pressing  at  these  works,  7'12  tons  of  cake  were  produced  and 
1'03  tons  of  heavy  matter,  which  could  not  be  pressed,  was 
removed  from  the  precipitating  tanks  by  manual  labour,  per 
1,000,000  gallons  oi  sewage  treated.  The  quantity  of  sludge 
obtained  by  chemical  precipitation  is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  proportion  and  kind  of  chemicals  employed. 

The  works  lor  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  local  authorities 
are  being  rapidly  completed  within  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
watershea.  xhe  last  published  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shows  that  eleven  only  out  of  ninety- three  urban  and  rural 
authorities  are  now  without  works  in  operation.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  however  found  both  by  the  local  authorities  and  the 
manufacturers  in  complying  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions 
with  the  required  standara  of  purity.  The  methods  of  purifi- 
cation generally  adopted  are  those  of  chemical  precipitation  or 
sedimentation,  and  subsequent  further  purification  by  filtration, 
the  filters  being  now  generally  worked  intermittently  as  bacteria 
beds.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  obtain  results 
other  than  experimental  from  extended  operation  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  purification  under  all  the  varying  conditions 
now  existing,  most  of  the  works  having  been  only  recently 
completed.  At  some  of  the  works  indeed  the  authorities  are 
not  at  present  filtering  the  sewage,  but  are  removing  the  grosser 
impurities  only,  by  precipitation. 

The  experimental  filtration  works  at  Manchester  which  were 
started  with  two  experimental  filters  constructed  by  me  in  1895, 
and  worked  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  were  last  year  supplemented  by  three  additional  experi- 
mental filters,  and  a  small  septic  tank  installation.  All  these 
experimental  filters  have  been  since  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent  and  chemist  of  the  works,  Mr.  G.  J.  Fowler, 
F.I.C.,  whose  reports  thereon  are  published  and  show  satis- 
factory results.  As  the  question  of  the  future  treatment  of  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  of  these  works  is  now  under  consideration, 
I  do  not  purpose  to  allude  further  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
but  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  upon 
the  question  of  sewage  purification  generally. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  treated  by  chemical  precipitation  at 
the  Manchester  Works  during  the  year  1898  was  8,644,477,000 
gallons  at  a  cost  of  £8,338  2s.  lOd.  The  average  population 
contributing  to  the  works  during  this  period  was  515,120, 
and  the  average  daily  quantity  of  sewage  treated  per  head 
amounted  to  46*08  gallons;  the  quantity  of  wet  sludge  pro- 
duced amounted  to  190,794  tons,  of  which  190,000  tons  were 
'deposited  at  sea,  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  works,  at  a 
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£4,725  5s.  S^d.,  and  794  tons  were  pressed  into  cake  at 
3rks  at  a  cost  of  £33  8s.  3d.  A  considerable  amount  of 
was  formerly  required  for  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
consisting  of  ashes,  road  drift,  etc.,  which  was  brought 
1  times  of  storm,  and  deposited  in  the  tanks  as  previously 
ed.  This  material  durmg  the  past  twelve  months  has 
ished  forward  by  manual  labour  from  the  tanks  into  two 
$,  by  which  the  sludge  is  forced  through  a  rising  main 
in  diameter,  and  about  |  of  a  mile  in  length,  into 
i  tanks  at  the  Canal  Wharf ;  it  is  gravitated  from  thence 
e  sludge  ship.  The  works  for  sludge  disposal  were 
d  and  constructed  about  three  years  since,  and  the 
itendent  states  in  his  annual  report  that  "  The  working 
ejectors,  sludge  mains,  and  tanks  has  been  uniformly 
tory,  no  case  of  blocking  of  the  mains  has  occurred, 
h  large  quantities  of  heavy  detritus  have  been  mixed  up 
le  sludge,  and  sent  through  the  mains  to  the  steamer, 
^4ng  much  time  and  expense  in  the  removal  by  hand : 
is  have  been  found  capable  of  discharging  their  contents 
ity  into  the  steamer  in  about  55  minutes."  This  being 
ites  less  than  I  had  estimated  previous  to  the  construc- 
the  works. 

re  the  steamer  was  brought  into  use,  the  whole  of  the 
was  pressed,  and  the  cake  was  tipped  on  low  land 
ig,  a  proportion  only  being  utilized  for  agricultural 
s.  The  work  was  as  a  rule  carried  on  continuously, 
tual  cost  for  the  year  1897  was  7'7d.  per  ton  of  wet 

Previously  the  cost  of  pressing  amounted  to  3s.  6'4d. 
of   cake  produced,  equal   to    11 'Sd.  per  ton   of   wet 

I  estimated  that  the  cost  of  conveying  sludge  to  sea 
mer  would  not  exceed  8'9d.  per  ton;  the  actual  cost 
year  1898  was  only  5'9d.  per  ton. 

I  the  statistics  I  have  obtained  from  67  authorities  in 
ershed,  representing  a  total  population  of  2,238,000,  the 
expended  on  intercepting  sewer  construction  up  to  last 
s  £2,167,000,  the  amount  expended  on  the  purchase  of 
r  sewage  treatment  £459,000  and  the  amount  expended 
ks  for  sewage  treatment  was  £980,000,  or  a  total  of 
000. 

Open  Spaces  in  Towns. 

provision  of  open  spaces  in  towns  is  a  subject  that  has 
d  the  minds  of  most  sanitary  reformers  for  many  years 
[  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  some  of  the  large 
1  England  particulars  as  to  the  effect  small  open  spaces 
on  the  health  of  residents  in  the  immediate  surroundings, 


r 
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especially  in  crowded  districts,  but  beyond  a  general  co 

of  opinion  iji  favour  of  the  provision  of  these  breathing  areas, 

I  regret  that  no  reliable  data  arc  obtainable. 

'Ine  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Jicalth  of  London  is  attri- 
buted in  a  large  measure  to  the  abundant  supply  of  parks  and 
other  open  spaces.  The  total  number  of  parka,  fjardens,  and 
open  s])aces  in  and  around  London  it  about  1^50  with  a  total 
area  of  over  18,800  acres.  Many  of  these  consist  of  small 
open  apaoes  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association.  These  spaces  are 
distributed  over  the  more  thickly  jjopulated  portions  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Manchester  Corporation  have  for  many  years  en- 
deavoured to  increase  as  far  as  practicable  the  small  open 
spaces  in  the  tliickly  populated  portions  of  the  city.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  such  areas  are  now  in  use,  and  are  in  many 
cases  laid  out  as  playgrounds  for  children,  the  larger  areas 
being  planted  and  maintained  as  public  gardens.  In  Appendix 
A  (p.  4yfi),  will  be  found  a  statement*  showing  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  Manchester  City 
Council,  with  their  areas  and  general  character,  the  cost  of 
those  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  valuation  of  those 
presented  to  the  public.  In  some  cases  the  population  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  given.  Much  care  and  attention 
is  bestowed  upon  the  City  parka  and  recreation  grounds,  and 
notwithstanding  the  near  proximity  of  chemical  and  other 
works,  a  fair  amount  of  foliage  and  vegetation  is  maintained 
by  frequent  renewals.  A  portion  of  the  Corporation  estates 
situated  some  five  miles  outside  the  City,  also  is  utilized  for 
Kursery  purposes,  an. area  of  65  acres  being  set  apart  for  the 
propagation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  A  number 
of  trees  are  annually  imported  from  tliese  Nurseries  in  tubs 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  squares  and  public  buildings 
of  tlie  City. 

Although  as  already  stated  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  actual 
figures  as  to  the  effect  of  small  open  spaces  upon  the  death-rate 
and  general  health  of  the  surrounding  population,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  exercise  a  very  beneficial  effect  and  improve 
and  brighten  the  conditions  of  life  in  thickly  populated  areas. 
A  summary  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  towns  before 
referred  to  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B  (facing  p.  492).  The 
great  price  of  property  in  the  crowded  portions  or  many  old  cities 
makes  the  acquisition  of  open  spaces  of  large  extent  practically 

■  Tfaia  atetement  wu  kindly  supplied  to  ma  by  the  Puks  SuperiatendeDt, 
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ossible,  and  if  the  value  of  small  open  spaces  were 
e  generally  recognised  much  might  be  done  in  this 
ction,  where  larger  schemes  would  fail.  In  many  cajses 
re  property  has  Become  insanitary  it  might  be  purchased  on 
onable  terms,  the  site  cleared  of  buildings  and  the  surface 
elled,  asphalted,  or  otherwise  laid  out  as  an  open  space, 
)ts  in  some  cases  which  are  not  thoroughfares  might  be 
rbed  into  the  site  with  advantage ;  such  a  scheme  would 
ove  the  dwellings  immediately  surrounding  it,  by  the  freer 
ssion  of  air,  light,  &c.,  and  should  therefore  be  looked  upon 
favour  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Planning  and  Construction  of  Streets. 

e  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  building  purposes  in  the 
•bs  of  large  towns,  the  improving  of  the  lines  of  frontages 
sting  streets,  and  the  formation  of  new  thoroughfares  by 
-idening  of  existing  streets  and  removal  of  buildings,  are 
rs  which  demand  much  attention  from  all  citizens  who 
iterested  in  sanitary  reform,  and  comprise  some  of  the 
important  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  municipal 
eer.  The  manner  in  which  these  works  are  effected 
ses  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
unity.  The  model  by-laws  suggest  a  minimum  width  of 
for  new  streets,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
med  by-laws  which  provide  streets  of  40  ft.  and  even 
in  width.  The  minimum  width  that  can  legally  be  pro- 
is  as  a  rule  the  maximum  width  that  can  be  obtained 
he  owners ;  36  ft.  is  therefore  too  narrow.  Wide  streets 
ily  improve  a  town,  but  help  to  make  up  for  the  small 
t  of  air  space  generally  allowed  at  the  rear  of  buildings, 
es  where  the  buildings  abut  upon  the  street  an  extra 
of  street  might  with  advantage  be  provided.  Trees 
in  most  £nglish  towns,  and  if  the  streets  are  wide  enough 
>f  French  planes  or  other  hardy  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
oways  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  town.  Large 
f  money  are  annually  spent  in  widening  and  improving 
sting  streets  of  English  towns.  Owing  however  to  the 
rvalue  of  property  tne  streets  are  seldom  made  of  more 
ifficient  width  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
examples  can  be  found  in  London  and  elsewhere  of 
being  widened  twice  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
This  of  course  is  a  great  waste  of  money,  as  the 
lands  sold  after  the  first  improvement  have  generally  to 
irchased  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  With  the  likeli- 
largely  extended  street  locomotion  in  the  near  future. 
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all  new  streets  both  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  indeed  ial 
country  districts  also,  should  be  laid  out  of  a  greater  widtKl 
than  has  hitherto  been  customary.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  cyclists  may  within  the  present  generation  have 
proper  cinder  tracks  provided  at  one  or  both  sides  of  the  main 
roads  for  their  exclusive  use  and  convenience. 

I  suggest  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  discussion  that  all 
new  main  thoroughfares  leading  to  our  principal  towns  should 
be  of  a  width  of  80  ft.  This  would  admit  of  footways  about 
11  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  margins  of  carriageways  18  ft.  in  width, 
and  two  lines  of  tramways,  with  a  centre  track  for  cyclists  of 
11  ft.  If  circumstances  prohibited  so  great  a  width,  then  the 
statutory  limit  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rail  and  the  curb 
might  suffice;  this  would  reduce  the  width  of  the  street  to 
63  ft.  The  tram-lines  and  cycling  track  might  be  asphalted, 
and  the  margin  of  the  road  paved,  asphalted,  or  macadamised. 
Section  facing  p.  492. 

Subways  under  Streets. 

Few  towns  in  England  have  adopted  street  subways,  the 
principal  exceptions  being  the  City  of  London,  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  City  of  Nottingham. 

The  subways  in  the  City  of  London  were  constructed  at  the 
time  when  the  Holbom  valley  and  other  improvements  were 
effected.  The  London  County  Council  only  form  subways 
when  making  new  streets  that  are  likely  to  become  important 
thoroughfares. 

The  cost  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question^  and  varies  of  course  with  the  method  of  construction 
adopted,  and  the  capacity  of  the  subway. 

The  City  of  London  subways  are  probably  the  most  complete 
of  their  kind  in  England,  but  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
caused  by  the  variations  of  levels  and  intersected  streets  their 
construction  was  very  extensive  and  costly.  In  these  subways 
provision  was  made  for  future  extensions  of  pipes  and  mains,  &c., 
and  for  convenient  access ;  there  are  ample  means  of  lighting 
and  ventilation,  and  I  am  informed  that  since  these  subways 
were  constructed  (about  thirty  years  ago),  there  has  been  no 
occasion  to  break  through  the  surface  of  the  streets  for  the 
supply  of  gas,  water,  electricity,  or  other  purposes.  The  ex- 
perience of  Nottingham  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
street  surfaces  has  been  similar  to  that  of  London. 

Owing  to  modern  requirements  a  large  number  of  pipes  have 
now  to  be  provided  for  m  most  towns.  The  accompanying  typi- 
cal section  through  a  Manchester  street  indicates  the  pipes  and 
other  appliances  which  are  laid  under  that  street  (facing  p.  492). 
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liey  comprise  main  and  local  sewers,  drains,  trunk  water  mains, 
iter  supply  mains  and  ser^ace  pipes,  hydraulic  power  mains 
d  service  pipes,  ^s  trunk  mains,  supply  mains  and  service 
)es,  telephone  and  telegraph  pipes  and  conduits,  pneumatic 
}es,  electric  light  and  power  conduits,  and  distributing  elec- 
:ity  mains  and  services.  All  these  sewers  and  pipes  require 
ivision  for  inspection,  and  in  some  streets  no  space  is  left  for 
ensions ;  when,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  duplicate 
le  pipes  great  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  alteration 
removal  of  existing  pipes  on  an  extensive  scale  is  often 
essary. 

ibout  five  years  ago  I  prepared  a  scheme  for  subways  under 
action  of  new  streets  at  Manchester;  the  estimated  cost 
hese  structures,  which  were  only  suflScient  for  the  ordinary 
iirements  of  the  particular  streets,  amounted  to  about 
,000  per  mile,  and  as  they  would  not  form  part  of  an 
asive  system  I  was  unable  to  advise  their  adoption. 

Street  Cleansing. 

le  question  of  street  cleansing  is  one  that  more  nearly 
;rns  sanitary  reformers  than  street  construction  or  sub- 
as  ill-scavenged  streets  not  only  cause  discomfort  to  the 
2  using  them,  but  also  doubtless  have  a  detrimental  effect 
the  jgeneral  health  of  those  residing  in  the  immediate 
ty.  The  efficient  slopping  and  cleaning  of  roads  in  wet 
ler,  and  the  removal  of  dust  in  dry  weather,  and  watering* 
•ints  to  which  special  care  has  to  be  given,  and  without  good 
^ement  large  districts  cannot  be  properly  administered. 
i  cost  of  cleansing  the  streets  in  the  City  of  Manchester 
ried  from  about  Is.  to  2s.  per  1000  square  yards  cleansed 
num,  during  the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  same  period  the 
n  the  rateable  value  has  varied  from  IJd.  to  S^d.  in  the 
1st  the  rate  of  labourers'  wages  has  increased  from  12s.  6d. 
The  net  expenditure  per  annum  has  increased  from 
:  ill  1849  to  £44,527  in  1899,  the  area  cleansed  having 
creased  from  118  million  square  yards  to  554  million 
yards  in  the  same  period. 

following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  superficial  areas 
[public  ways,  the  net  expenditure  on  scavenging,  the  cost 
)0  square  yards,  the  number  of  loads  of  street  sweepings 
d,  &c.,  from  the  year  1849  to  1899  inclusive : — 
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The  above  statement  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  removing 
)use  refuse,  slaughter-house  ofifal,  &c. 

In  a  Gity  like  Manchester  where  the  work  is  carried  out  on  a 
lod  system  under  skilled  supervision,  it  can  be  done  in  a  satis- 
ctory  manner,  but  in  country  districts  where  long  lengths  of 
id  have  to  be  maintained  and  where  the  question  of  cost  is 
:en  one  of  first  consideration,  the  difficulties  are,  as  a  rule, 
t  met  as  they  should  be.  The  result  is  that  in  some  parts  of 
?  country,  the  roads  are  either  not  watered  at  all,  or  only 
^asionally  watered. 

During  a  dry  season  the  macadam  or  other  road  metal 
quently  becomes  broken  up,  and  the  road  disintegrated  from 
s  cause.  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  road  watering 
lecessary,  not  only  as  a  sanitary  measure  for  laying  the  dust 
;  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  road  surface.  This  view,  I 
ieve,  is  now  more  generally  accepted  by  the  county  councils 
n  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  this  question  was  the  subject 
aany  arbitrations  between  county  councils  and  local  authori- 
in  England. 

Generally. 

1  closing  these  remarks  I  desire  to  say  that  they  have  been 

ten  with  the  express  intention  of  promoting  discussion,  and 

ill  be  very  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  municipal 

neers  of  this  country  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  favour  us 

them.     I  have  referred  in  very  general  terms  to  subjects 

h  I  thought  would  be  of  interest.     Speakers  will  perhaps 

ion,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  works  to  which  they  may  refer, 

e  financial  side  of  the  question  is,  as  a  rule,  most  closely 

Jered  and  very  properly  so,  by  all  municipal  authorities. 

conclusion,  I  woula  observe  that  I  have  especially  referred 

Treatment  of  Sewage,  Streets,  Open  Spaces,  and  Subways, 

ng  subjects  suitable  for  discussion  in  this  city,  where  the 

Ificent  boulevards,  avenues,  and  streets,  surpass  those  of 

-her  city.     1  remember  many  years  ago  being  permitted 

J  Commissioner  of  Engineering  to  inspect  the  subways  of 

ty,  and  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  them  I  would 

\y  recommend  a  visit  to  underground-Paris  before  you 
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MEEtlNU    IN    I'Ania— EN01SEF.H8   ASO   BURTEVOBS, 


< 


Prof,  CoEFiBi.D  propoaed  thnt  tJie  confereuco  ahould  accord  a 
hearty  vote  of  thank*  to  their  President  for  his  excellent  addre-ss. 
He  regretted  tliat  lie  bad  not  thought  fit  to  say  more  of  bis  own 

work  in  ManchcKter, 

Mr.  P.  C,  CowiS  (Chief  Engineering  Inspector,  Local  Government 
Board,  Irt-Iund),  in  seconding  the  proposition,  congratulated  the 
President  on  the  work  ho  had  done,  not  ool,r  in  recent  years  in 
Manchester,  of  which  be  had  said  much  less  than  Uiey  would  all 
have  liked,  but  upon  the  beautiful  sanitary  museum  he  had  organised 
at  Hornsey  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Much  valuable  infonnation 
could  be  got  from  the  classical  reports  of  the  cit^  of  Manchester,  and 
Hume  of  the  hints  might  be  found  useful  even  in  Paris,  where  they 
seemed  able  to  provide  so  many  good  things  not  yet  obtained  in 
many  English  town',  such  as  a  pure  river,  ample  open  spaces  and 
fine  streets. 


The  vote  was  put  and  carried 


ily. 


Dr.  S.  BiD£AL  (London),  who  opened  the  discussion,  said  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  sanitary  reformer  in  England  and  in  all  countries 
arose  from  post  legislation  and  were  not  avoidable.  River  pollulion 
in  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  and  other  watersheds  was  now  ioevitable. 
They  had  to  allow  sewage  effluents  and  waste  waters  in  their  streams ; 
whether  it  was  wiie  to  do  so  or  not  remained  to  be  seen.  It  was 
possible  under  certain  circumstances  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
raw  sewage  matter  to  go  into  a  stream  without  any  evU  consequences. 
The  problem  was  to  ensure  that  the  streams  should  remain  in  a  state 
which  was  not  injurious  to  health,  and  suitable  for  acting  as  intended 
by  niture  for  discharging  surplus  waters  to  the  sea,  for  the  life  of 
fish,  and  for  navigation  or  boating.  Organic  matter  in  suspenMon  was 
that  which  CAused  the  greatest  difficulty.  Futuro  legislation  should 
be  based  ujton  the  consideration  of  what  ratio  the  volume  of  eewof^ 
discharged  bore  to  the  volume  ot  the  stream.  Large  volumes  of 
sewage  might  go  into  a  large  stream  without  detriment  to  towns 
lower  down,  even  when  thu  water  was  there  required  for  drinking 
purposes.  The  legislature  should  establish  a  ratio  between  the 
volume  of  a  stream  and  the  volume  of  sewage  proposed  to  be  dis- 
charged into  to  it.  In  Manchester  they  had  tested  bacteriologically 
the  effluents  by  the  incubation  test.  In  the  incubation  test  the 
purity  of  water  was  ascertained  by  the  fact  of  whether  after  keeping 
it  for  a  time  the  sitmple  becomes  putrid  or  not.  If  after  standing 
for  a  certain  period  the  water  under  teat  diil  not  putrefy  then  the 
water  was  satisfactory.  This  did  away  with  the  whole  question  of 
standards,  which  were  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Experi- 
ments had  proved  that  if  the  oxygen  in  the  ctQuent  did  not  fall  below 
fifty  per  cent,,  then  the  water  would  keep  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
As  Mr.  Meade  had  shown,  the  secret  of  success  was  in  trying  to 
induce  manufacturers  to  discharge  slowly  and  not  in  fljshes.  TXuder 
this  system  they  would  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  dealing  with  the 
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sewage  question  except  perhaps  in  cases  of  some  special  kinds  of 
manufacture.  Breweries  and  soap  works,  for  instance,  should  he 
required  to  discharge  their  refuse  slowly.  England  had  small  water 
supplies,  in  America  they  were  much  greater.  The  water  supply  of 
Paris  was  sixty-six  gallons  per  head  of  population  per  day. 

Mr.  BuDOLF  Hbbino  (New  York)  began  by  referring  to  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  laboured  in  America  from  their  frequent 
political  changes.  Their  local  administration  was  a  total  failure  so 
far  as  municipal  government  was  concerned.  A  civil  engineer  held 
office  for  only  one  or  two  or  sometimes  four  years,  and  then  went 
out.  If  he  could  not  stay  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  could  not 
possibly  take  the  same  interest  in  his  work.  His  country  was  a  new 
one,  and  developed  very  rapidly.  Their  water  supply  was  not  of  so 
^ood  a  quality  as  they  got  in  Europe,  but  there  was  a  growing 
demand  for  better  water,  because  they  knew  from  the  bacteriologists 
that  good  looks  did  not  make  good  water.  In  Plymouth  there  was 
a  case  of  typhoid  in  the  winter.  The  search  for  its  causes  revealed 
the  fact  that  at  a  certain  point  excreta  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
snow,  and  typhoid  broke  out  in  a  part  of  the  town  that  was  supplied 
with  the  purest  water.  They  had  now  learned  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing out  germs,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  should  now  filter  the 
wat€r,  even  if  it  came  from  mountain  regions.  The  daily  supply  in 
tiie  great  towns  was  larger  than  in  Europe.  Philadelphia  gave  160 
^llons  per  head  per  day,  Buffalo  200  gallons  per  head.  With 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  they  had  no  difficulty.  They  could 
throw  sewage  into  their  rivers,  and  not  even  chemical  tests  could 
find  it.  The  sewage  of  New  York  could  not  be  found  anywhere 
after  it  had  been  discharged  into  the  Hudson  Eiver.  In  Philadelphia, 
where  they  had  the  Delaware  Eiver,  it  was  the  same.  At  Chester, 
twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia,  the  water  of  the  Delaware  River 
was  used  for  drinking  purposes.  At  Chicago  they  had  had  some 
trouble.  Around  Lake  Michigan  sandy  ground  was  limited,  and 
sewage  treatment  by  land  filtration  would  have  cost  £2,000,000.  It 
was  suggested  that  they  should  dig  a  channel  in  which  to  discharge 
the  sewage  of  Chicago,  and  that  they  should  largely  dilute  it  by 
letting  into  the  channel  the  w^ater  of  the  lake.  They  executed  the 
canal,  but  then  found  it  only  half  large  enough.  The  dilution, 
which  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  process,  was  so  complete  that  it 
had  raised  the  water  level  of  the  Mississippi  1  fb.  At  Providence 
the  precipitation  system  was  carried  out,  but  it  would  not  purify 
strong  sewage.  They  had  very  few  irrigation  systems  in  America, 
because  all  the  large  cities  were  situated  on  large  rivers.  The  dis- 
charge of  solid  sewage  was  a  different  question. 

Mr.  H.  Alfred  Eoechliko  (Leicester)  observed  that,  from  an  econ- 
omic point  of  view,  it  was  not  desirable  to  increase  the  water  supply  of 
a  town  beyond  a  certain  quantity  per  head  and  day.  As  to  the  septic 
tank  treatment,  whilst  he  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 


• 

the  solids,  be  thongiit  tlmt  such  «  treatment  eocoonged  diuges  in 
sewage,  which  distinctly  increased  the  work  to  be  perfonned  by  tbe 
oxidation  beds,  and  for  this  reason  he  th<Might  it  would  be  prefeiw 
to  break  up  the  solids  by  mechanical  means  such  as  screens,  ^  ^^ 
quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Rideal,  that  the  standard  to  be  employed  as  to 
the  porit J  of  an  effluent  was  the  self-pnrifjing  power  of  the  stream 
into  which  the  effluent  went;  bat  as  this  changed  throogboat  the 
jear  it  was  neoessarj,  from  a  legal  point  of  Tiew,  to  hare  a  reoogniBed 
standard  based  on  the  minimum  of  self-purifying  power.  FinsUj,  Vr 
Koechling  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  management  of  sevage 
works  of  any  kind.  These  works  were  Tery  delicate  organismSv  ^nd 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  order  to  ensure  success,  they  ought  to  be  in  the  charge 
of  thoroughly  capable  and  experienced  superintendents. 


W.   H.  QKIUG. 
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ADDRESS 

Br  W.  H.  GRIGG. 

(A830CL4TE.) 
PnXSlDEItT  OF  THE   CoNFEBSNCB. 


THE  STATUS  AND  DUTIES  OF  A  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  feeling  which  I  am  sure  is  uppermost  in  the  minri  of 
ever}'  person  present  is  one  of  gratitude  to  the  Soci^t^  Franpaise 
d'Hygifene  for  tlie  reception  which  has  been  extended  to  the 
Institute!  on  the  occasion  of  onr  meeting  in  this  beautiful  city 
of  Paris,  and  my  sincere  desire  is  to  express  as  adequately  as  1 
can  that  sentiment.  But  I  find  myself  in  a  somewhat  in- 
vidious position  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty,  because, 
although  as  a  humble  member  of  the  visiting  body  of  some 
years  standing  I  am  a  participator  of  this  hospitality,  I  happen 
to  have  been  also  for  some  years  a  member — an  insignificant 
member — of  the  illustrious  body  who  are  so  generously  acting 
as  hosts  on  this  occasion. 

There  may  be — doubtless  are — considerations  of  state  (politi- 
cal reasons  perhaps)  which  not  only  split  up  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  into  sections  or  parties,  but  which  are  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  suspicion  and  even  strife  between 
nations.  It  has  ever  been  thus,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  but  to 
us,  as  guardians  of  the  public  health,  administrators  of  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  seekers  after  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  world — for  enabling  humanity  to  get  tlie  best  out 
of  life  and  to  make  that  life  brighter  and  better,  we  know  no 
limit  of  party  or  country — we  are  citizens  of  the  world,  and  our 
chief  enemies  are  ignorance  and  dirt. 

The  great  object  of  these  Conferences  is,  of  course,  the 
enabling  of  every  attentive  participator  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge of  tlie  subjects  discussed,  and  to  compare  experiences  in 
Qpder  that  the  best  system  or  systems  of  work  might  be  arrived 
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When  I  have  previously  visited  this  city,  as  well  as  other 
Continental  cities,  I  have  obtained  very  much  eulighteiimcnt 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  been  told,  but  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  Iiad  not  obtained  the  best  possible  results  in  consequence 
of  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  details  of  administration,  the 
exact  status  of  the  respective  officers,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  this  same  difficulty  is  in 
the  minds  of  our  neighbours,  who  are  donbtlesa  as  ansious  as 
we  are  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  can  accrue  from  perfect 
knowledge  alone.  I  therefore  propose  to  confine  myself  in  this 
address  to  as  full  a  detailed  v'mvf  of  the  status  and  duties  of  an 
officer  who,  in  England,  is  universally  considered  essential  to 
efficient  sanitary  administration,  to  whom,  I  believe  this  city 
has  no  corresponding  official — the  Sanitary  Inspector.  If  I 
weary  those  oi  yoti  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  detaiJi 
of  the  subject  thau  I  am  myself,  you  will  I  am  sure  make  such 
allowances  as  you  deem  my  object  wortiiy  of,  and  I  will  there- 
fore now  proceed  with  the  task  I  have  set  myself. 

There  are  three  authorities  who  largely  exercise  the  power  to 
appoint  Sanitary  Inspectors,  namely:  (a)  County  Councils, 
(i)  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  (c)  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities.  Others,  I  am  aware,  have  also  exercised  this 
authority  in  the  past,  aucli  as  Boards  of  Guardians,  hut  this  has 
fallen  into  desuetude;  and  although  a  few  are  appointed  by 
Port  Sanitary  Authorities,  River  Boards,  &c,  still  the  abore 
statement  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

For  the  reasons  that  my  subject  is  a  very  large  one  and 
my  time  limited ;  that  the  differences  between  the  duties  of  an 
Inspector  to  an  Urban  Authority  and  a  Rural  are  generally  of 
detail  and  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  interfere  with  ray  object, 
and  because  our  Parisian  hosts  would  probably  prefer  it,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  an  Inspector's  position  and  work  in  London,  and 
not  in  rural  England.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  England 
is  a  Government  Department  wliich  is  supreme  ia  mattfirs  of 
sanitary  administration,  and  is  by  law  given  a  superrisinff 
position  as  regards  both  County  Councils  and  District  Authori- 
ties. The  London  County  Council  ia  composed  of  137  mem- 
bers, elected  by  Greater  London,  which  had,  at  the  iniddlp  of 
1900,  an  estimated  [wpuktlon  of  (5,lJ5a,l-15,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £45,093,000 ;  it  is  tlie  authority  for  that  part  of 
sanitary  administration  which  is  best  centralised.  The  re- 
mainder is  under  the  Urban  Authorities,  of  which  there  are 
forty-two  in  London,  varying  in  population  from  35O,lK)0  to 
11,750.  These  are  by  law  compelled  to  appoint  "a  sufficient 
number"  of  properly  qualified  men  as  Sanitary  Inspector!. 
"  Sufficient  number "  is  not  defined,  but  is  generally  accepted 
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IS  meaning  about  one  to  every  20,000  of  population,  and,  as 
:  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about  260  Sanitary  Inspectors  in 
!iOndon  alone.  If  this  "  suf&cient  number  "  are  not  appointed, 
he  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  compel  the  de- 
aulting  authority  to  appoint  them,  or,  if  they  fail  to  comply 
^ith  an  order  to  do  so,  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
hemselves  appoint.  It  has  never  yet  been  necessary  for  the 
jocal  Government  Board  to  exercise  this  power.  The  duties 
f  the  Sanitary  Inspector  are  briefly  as  follows :- 

By  systematic  inspection  of  his  district  and  otherwise, 
keep  himself  informed  as  to  nuisances  therein. 

To  attend  to  complaints  of  nuisances  or  infractions  of  the 
law  or  of  bye-laws. 

To  see  that  any  regulations  made  in  respect  of  oflfensive 
or  noxious  trades  or  manufactures  are  properly  observed. 

To  inspect  food  exposed  or  in  preparation  for  sale  for 
human  food,  seizing  unsound  food  and  obtaining  its  con- 
demnation. 

To  collect  samples  of  food  and  drugs  for  analysis  and  to 
take  proceedings  against  offenders. 

To  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  works  ordered  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances. 

To  see  that  regulations  for  keeping  animals  in  a  cleanly 
state  are  properly  carried  out. 

To  observe  nuisances  from  smoke. 

To  inspect  the  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  of  houses, 
workplaces,  etc. 

To  test  drains. 

To  take  steps  for  the  abatement  of  overcrowding,  and  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  lodging-houses. 

Inspection  of  canal  boats. 

Inspection  and  carrying  out  of  regulations  in  respect  of 
dairies,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-shops. 

Regulation  of  slaughter-houses. 

The  maintenance  of  workshops  in  a  cleanly  state  and 
regulation  of  temperature  and  purity  of  atmosphere  therein. 

The  above,  although  not  inconsiderable,  by  no  means  exhaust 
lie  list  of  the  duties,  but  are  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose, 
ind  it  is  obvious  that  to  perform  these  duties  with  efficiency  a 
sanitary  Inspector  must  be  a  man  of  no  mean  talents.  Time 
vas  when  men  were  appointed  for  reasons  of  personal  influence 
md  friendship,  but  this  is  becoming  continually  less  frequent ; 
iideed,  in  London  he  is  now  required  to  possess  a  certificate  of 
:he  "  Sanitary  Inspectors  Examination  Board "  before  he  is 
3hgible  for  the  office,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  here 
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the  srllabos  of  the  requiiements  of  that  bodj  to  show  whit 
those  qualifications  must  be«     It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  PreliminaxT  Examination  upon  the  following  subjects  :— 
English,    including    writing,    spelling,    composition,  and 
dictation. 

Arithmetic,  including  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  simple 
proportion,  common  weights  and  measures,  mensuration  of 
rectangles  and  rectangular  solids  as  required  by  Schedule  1, 
Standard  6»  of  the  Day  School  Code,  lo98,  of  the  Education 
Department,  together  with  mensuration  of  circles,  cylinders, 
and  spheres,  and  a  Technical  Examination  upon  the  following 
subjects  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  duties  of  a  Sanitary 
Inspector : — 

1.  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  relation  to 
Water,  Soil,  Air,  and  Ventilation. 

2.  Elementary  Statistical  Methods. 

3.  Municipal  Hygiene  or  Hygiene  of  Communities,  in- 
cluding Prevention  and  Abatement  of  Nuisances,  Sanitary 
Defects  in  and  about  Buildings  and  their  Remedies,  Water 
Supplies,  Sanitary  Appliances,  Drainage,  Refuse  RemoTal 
ana  Disposal,  Offensive  Trades,  Disinfection,  Food  Inspection. 

4.  Statutes,  and  the  Orders,  Memoranda,  and  Model 
Bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Bye-laws 
in  force  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

Now  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  officer  who  is 
required  to  possess  these  qualifications  and  carry  out  the  multi- 
farious duties  described  above  is,  excepting  in  a  few  special 
cases,  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  body  who  appoints  him  at  veiT 
short  notice,  and  without  any  reason  being  given,  and  without 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior  authority,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  fearless  discharge  of  his  duties  must 
frequently  bring  him  in  unpleasant  contact  with  members 
of  his  employing  body.  Much  is  being  done  to  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  the  removal  of  this  injustice,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  made. 

I  hope  that  1  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  my  hearers  in  the 
task  I  have  set  out  ou — to  make  clear  to  those  whom  I 
presumed  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
status  and  duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector  in  London — just 
what  that  position  really  is — and  I  will  now  mention  a  fe»' 
points  which  might  open  up  discussion  interesting  alike  to  our 
hosts  and  to  ourselves.  A  very  interesting  subject  is  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  food  supply,  especially  of  large 
towns,  and  in  this  connection  many  here  will  be  surprised  to 


know  that  in  London  there  is  notbing  conv^ponding  to  tbe 
grand  abattoir  which  is  to  be  seen  in  this  t-ity  of  Paris.  Steps 
were  started  by  the  London  County  Council  to  put  London  on 
somewhat  of  a  level  with  all  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world 
in  this  respect,  but  so  great  was  the  iuduence  brought  to  bear 
by  priTatc  interests  that  their  object  was  defeated ;  but  tliis 
can  certainly  be  for  a  time  only.  The  collection  of  samples  of 
f(K>d  and  drink  for  analysis  and  the  deteetion  and  punisoment 
of  adulterators  is,  in  England,  a  tortuous  and  difficult  one,  and 
when  the  fraudulent  practice  is  brought  home  to  offenders, 
justices  regard  the  offence  as  being  so  tri\Ta]  that  the  punish- 
ment imposed  is  no  deterrent,  a  fine  of  5s.  with  10s.  &a.  ciwts 
for  selling  as  milk  an  article  containing  30  ]>er  cent,  of  water 
being  no  uncommon  result. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  wearying  you,  and  will,  in  concln^on, 
mention  a  few  ver>-  important  subjects  which  might  well  be 
discussed  at  a  meeting  like  this,  such  as : — 

(1)  The  desirability  of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health. 

(2)  Cremation  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  infectious 
diseases. 

(3)  Security  of  tenure  and  superannuation  of  Health  Officers. 

(4)  Whether  discovery  that  tins  of  (a)  meat,  (I/)  fish,  and 
(c)  fruit,  are  "  blown  "  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  seizing  them 
as  containing  unsound  food. 

And,  finally,  I  would  mention  .-i  mutter  which  has  exercised 
my  mind  a  good  deal  during  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate 
war  in  Sonth  Africa ;  not  that  it  is  peculiar  to  that  case,  as 
I  believe  the  same  result  is  found  in  all  wars  of  any  magnitude 
and  of  more  than  short  duration,  I  mean  the  enormous  number 
of  deaths  from  what  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  preventible 
diseases,  and  whether  these  may  be,  if  not  actually  prevented, 
at  any  rate  ameliorated  by  the  education  and  oi'ganisation  of 
efficient  sanitary  staffs  for  the  purpose. 

Many  more  matters  present  themselves  to  one  on  an  occa- 
sion such  as  this,  but  I  will  refrain  and  thank  you  for  tlie 
ho-iour  you  have  done  me  in  placing  me  in  this  proud  position 
as  your  president,  for  your  patience  during  what  must  have 
been  to  many  a  very  elementary  discourse  ;  but  if  I  shall  have 
done  even  a  very  little  towards  D ringing  our  brother  officers  in 
this  great  nation  of  France  and  ourselves  into  a  closer  bond  of 
union,  something  to  advance  what,  I  am  convinced,  is  alone 
necessary  to  render  that  union  indestructible — a  knowledge  of 
each  other — I  shall  bo  prouder  of  it  than  of  any  other  act  of 
my  life. 
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It  was  proposed  bj  Mr.  Wthteb  Bltth  and  seconded  by  Mr 
CvBTiK,  01  Lincoln,  that  a  heartj  vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to 
Mr.  Grigg  for  his  address. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ollett  (Eastbourne)  said  that  in  view  of  the  ktoiess 
of  the  hour  he  would  only  detain  them  a  few  minutes  by  a  few 
remarks  of  the  many  and  onerous  duties  of  the  inspector,  the  inade- 
quate remuneration  he  received,  the  uncertaintj  of  his  tenure  of 
office  and  grant  of  pension  when  unable  to  perform  his  duties.  He 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  inspector's  duties  were  not  only  so 
varied,  but  that  in  each  he  had  to  be  an  eipert,  even  in  such  divert 
matters  as  the  planning  of  drainage,  Ac,  and  the  examination  of  the 
various  food  supplies.  The  uncertainty  of  period  of  appointment 
must,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hering  of  New  York,  tend  to  prevent 
the  inspector  taking  that  interest  that  is  desirable  in  his  work. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Babhalbi  (Godstone  B.D.C.)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  status  of  both  urban  and  rural  inspectors  had  much  improved  of 
recent  years.  He  criticized  the  composition  of  the  new  Examination 
Board  as  not  comprising  a  single  representative  of  the  profession. 
He  advocated  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  Sanitary  Inspectors 
for  Counties  as  a  counter  check  to  local  influences,  and  thought  we 
were  unnecessarily  afraid  of  "centralization"  in  sanitary  administra- 
tion. The  beautiful  city  they  were  in  showed  many  examples  of  its 
advantages. 

Mr.  J.  Babtimak  (Scarborough)  said  that  the  position  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  in  Engkind  to-day  was 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  the  more  important  of  which  were  : 
Ist,  insecurity  of  tenure  of  office;  2nd,  inadequate  remuneration; 
and  3rd,  no  superannuation  allowance  provided  in  case  of  disablement 
or  old  age.  This  he  believed  to  be  unjust  as  he  considered  in  taking 
into  consideration  the  onerous  duties  he  had  to  perform  there  was  no 
official  that  runs  more  ri^k  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties  than  the 
Sanitary  Inspector.  The  terms  of  appointments  varied  from  one  to 
five  years  with  one  month's  notice  on  either  side  to  terminate  the 
engagement,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Go\emment  Board. 
But  unfortunately  for  some  and  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not 
receive  half  of  their  salary  through  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Hence  such  officials'  services  were  liable  to  be 
dispensed  with  on  any  paltry  or  trivial  connivance  from  a  member  of 
the  body  he  represents ;  personally,  he  believed  there  was  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  the  first-named  than  the  latter.  The  official  was 
subject  to  the  mercies  or  otherwise  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
ratepayers  by  whom  he  was  engaged  and  represents.  For  instance, 
the  Sanitary  Inspector  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  carried  out  those  duties  devolving  upon  him  without  fear  or 
favour,  was  sure  to  tread  on  somebody's  toes  in  the  remed)ing  of 
sanitary  defects  and  nuisances  calling  for  abatement.  It  is  when 
that  sore  place  was  touched,  namely,  the  pocket,  that  animosity  was 
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active  in  the  owner  of  property,  and  the  official  position  may  be 
rendered  not  only  uncomfortable,  but  even  untenable.  2nd,  Inadequate 
remuneration  was  provided  for  Sanitary  Officials  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  question  of  salaries  was  not  on  a  sound  basis.  In  the  case 
of  old  officials  who  were  appointed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  at  a 
stated  salary  no  mention  was  made  of  any  annual  increment.  And 
what  was  the  result  when  an  application  was  made  for  an  increase  of 
salary  ?  He  was  frequently  told,  "  Oh,  we  can  get  plenty  of  men  to 
do  the  work  for  less  money,"  and  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  City 
Fathers  who,  by  a  refusal  to  give  a  well-earned  increase,  caused  him  to 
sulEer  the  ignominy  and  content  himself  as  best  he  can  with  the  words 
of  the  old  saying,  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none."  However,  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  of  late  years  there  was  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  making  appointments.  A  commencing  salary  was  stated 
in  the  advertisement  with  annual  increments  to  a  maximum.  This 
had  been  achieved,  he  believed,  mainly  by  the  labours  of  the  old 
officials  who  have  never  hesitated  in  pegging  away  and  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  the  local  exchequer.  3rd,  Superannuation  to  officials 
at  a  given  age  or  after  disablement  of  being  able  to  serve  in  office. 
Speaking  generally,  this  is  a  knotty  question,  and  personally,  he  was 
not  in  favour  of  relinquishing  office  or  accepting  any  remuneration 
whatever,  excepting  in  the  case  of  disablement  rendering  the  officer 
unable  to  effectually  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  unless  his 
continuance  in  office  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  authority  or 
ratepayers  he  represents.  Should  this  arise,  then  he  thought  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  such  authority  to  provide  superannuation  allow- 
ance for  their  officials.  Failing  which,  legislation  should  step  in  and 
provide  a  remedy.  The  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  or  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances  are  those  defined  by  the  General  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1891,  so  far  as  such 
Order  relates  to  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances.  The  latter 
term,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  being  the  legal  definition  prescribed 
for  officers  in  the  provincial  towns  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  In  passing  he  would  just  add  that  the  duties  of  officers 
vary  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  re  inland  towns  v. 
sea  ports  and  health  resorts  than  those  enumerated  under  the 
Local  Gh)vermnent  Board* 
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AUTICI.ES    IlELATING    TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH;^ 

Appearing  In  tlie  cbief  British  and  Foreign  Journals  and  Transactions. 

Abstracts  of  Titles  classified  in   this  List  under   the  foUoinng 

Science  in  Relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Hygiene  of  Special  Classes.  Trades,  and  Professions. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Building  Materials,  Construction,  and  Machinery. 

Water  Supply.  Sewerage,  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 

The  ariielet  referred  to  in  this  lilt  are  as  far  at  jmitible  eoUecitd 

filed  in  Ike  Library  of  the  Institv.te  for  the  use  of  the  Memheri 

and  Assoeiatrs, 
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Science  in  relation  to  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
Behla,  R.  (Luckau).     Ueber  neue  Forschungswege  rler  Krebs- 

iitiolocie.       Cent.  f.    Balct.,    Paraait.,   u.    Infektkmkht.,    Bd. 

XXVII.,  p.  313. 

Consideration  o£  various  directions  in  which  enquiries  into  the 
etiology  of  cancer  may  he  prosecuted,  with  special  reference  to 
parasites  of  vegetablfs. 

Cecil,  H.  Cribb,  B.Sc,,  F.I.C.     The  influence  of  temperature 
and  concentration  on  the  saline  constituents  of  boiler  water. 
The  Analyst,  July,  1900,  p.  ICi). 
Showing  the  changes  in  composition  which   ore    hrought    about 

vhen  I'ertain  waters  were  heated  in  boilers    working  at   different 

pressures,  and  indicating  what  proportion  of  tbe  dissolved  salti  are 

deposited. 

Fajasdo,  F.  (Rio  (le  Janeiro).     Die  fiiimatozoarie  des  Beri- 
beri   im    Gehirn.      Cent.  f.  BaJct.,  Parasil.,  u.   Infekikrnkht., 
Bd.  XXVII.,  p.  24<). 
Drawings  of  a  parasite  (hfematozoon)  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Parasite  previously  described  by  author  {ibid  Bd.  XXTV.,  p.  567) 

BS  characteristic  of  beri-beri. 

Genersich.  Wilhelm  (Budapest).     Typliusepidemie.    Durch 
Typhus  bakterien   infiziertes   Trinkwasser.      Cent.  f.    Bait., 
ParaMt.,  v.  hifektkmht.,  Bd.  XXVII.,  p.  241. 
Demonstration  by  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  which 

bad  caused  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  parts  of  a  small  town 

(epidemic  following  heavy  rain  after  long  drought). 
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Harold,  Fabeu.      On    the    Composition    of    Danish    Butter. 
The  Anabitt,  August,  1900,  p.  I'Jil. 

Deals  nitli  the  Variation  in  Chemical  Compositioa  of  Daaish 
Butt«r. 

Kalibcher,  Dr.  Otto.     On  the  biology  of  the  peptonising 
properties    of    milk-bacteria.  Archiv   /.    Hmiene,    Vol. 

XXXVII.,  Part.],  1900,  p.  30. 

Influence  of  bacterial  inoculation  on  removal  of  milk  sugar. 
Absence  of  action  on  milk  fat.  Conversion  of  casein  into  peptones, 
«tc.     Prixluction  of  rennet  aud  other  ferments. 

NcTTALL,  George  H.  F.   Neuere  Forschungen  uber  die  RoUe 
der  Mosqnitos  be!  tier  Verbreitung  der  Malaria.       Cent.  f. 
Bait,  FarasiL,  u.  Infektkmkht.,  Bd.  XXVII,,  pp.  193,  218, 
2iiO,  328. 
Suramarr  of  recent  observations  and  theories. 


O'Beilly,  M.  F.,  D.Sc.  DestructioQ  of  life  and  property  by 
lightaing.     EiujineeriiKj,  June  lotb,  1900,  p.  769. 

Electrical  reaiatance  of  the  human  body.  Death  by  lightning. 
Statistics  aa  to  deaths  and  loss  of  property  by  lightning  conductors. 

Kics,  Arthur  L,  Compression  and  Liquefactiou  of  Gases. 
Engineering,  June  1st,  1900.  p.  732. 

Kiperiments  on  liquefaction  of  gases  by  Faraday  and  Davy. 
CoUadon'fl  apparatus.  Dewar's  esperiments  with  liquid  air.  Ex- 
periments by  Linde,  Hampson  and  others. 

EiCE,  Akthtr  L.  Compression  and  Liquefaction  of  Gases 
(cMu).     EngineeTing,  June  8lh,  1900,  p.  762. 

Table  of  physical  constants  determined  with  regard  to  liquefied 
gases — latent  heat  of  air,  power  obtainable  by  eipanaion  of  liquid 
air,  experimental  uses  of  liquid  air. 

RuziCKA,  Dr.  Stanislav.  Comparative  inquiries  on  Bacillus 
pyocyancus  and  Bacillus  fluoreaceus  liquetaciens.  Archie  f. 
Hygiene,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Part  1.,  1900,  p.  1. 

Interchange  of  qualities  peculiar  to  the  individual  organisms. 
The  circumstances,  such  as  wars,  influences  of  higher  temperatures 
and  access  of  abundance  of  air,  persistence  of  the  newly  acquired 
qualities  for  a.  considerahle  time. 
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Sata,  Professor  A.  (Osaka,  Japan.)  Experimental  contribntioD 
to  the  SBtiology  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  Piagae. 
Arehivf.  Hygimt,  VoL  XXX  VIL,  Part  2,  p.  105. 

The  paper  is  very  lengthy  and  exhaustive,  embracing  the  bebavioor 
of  the  plague  bacillus  on  a  large  number  of  culture  media ;  control 
experiments  on  many  different  animals ;  and  rery  complete  references 
to  the  bibliography  of  the  snbject. 

SoHATTENFROH,  A.^  and  Grassberoeb.  On  Batjrric  Acid 
fermentation.  Arehiv  /•  Hygiene^  Vol.  XXXVIL,  Part  1.^ 
1900,  p.  54. 

Ordinary  conditions  of  increase  and  morphological  behaviour  of 
granule  bacillus  immobilis.  Chemico-physiological  behaviour,  de- 
velopment of  Toxin  and  disease  production  of  granule  bacillus 
immobilis. 

Sjobrino,  Nils  (Lund,  Sweden).  Ueber  die  Mikroorganismen 
in  den  Geschwiilsten.  Cent  /.  Bakt,^  Parasit.j  u.  Infektkmkht. 
Bd.  XXVIL,  p.  129. 

Cultivation  of  rhizopoda  (amoeba)  from  various  cancers,  and 
sarcomata,  but  also  from  ovarian  cystomata  and  uterine  fibroidi. 
Different  species  probably.  Production  by  inoculation  of  rhiza 
pods  cultivated  from  cancer  of  cancerous  tumourd  in  mice. 


Hygiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades  and  Professions,  and 

Municipal  Administration. 

Bateman,  C.  E.,  F.R.I.B. a.     Small  Houses.     Building  Ntm^ 
March  16th,  1900,  p.  361. 

Economy  in  construction.  Plan.  Number  of  stories.  Boof 
coverings.  Bedroom  floor.  Internal  plumbing.  Lighting  of  rooms. 
Scullery  and  kitchen.    Decoration.    External  appearance. 

Bell,  G.  Joseph.     The  management  of  Boads.     Enginemag, 
May  25th,  1900,  p.  683. 

The  suggested  future  management  of  all  roads  by  County  CoundlB 
and  the  amendment  and  codification  of  all  existing  highway  and 
bridge  Acts. 

Editor  of  "The  Builder."    Dwellings  for  the  Poor.    The 
Builder,  Aug.  4th,  1900,  p.  93. 

Leading  article  upon  the  conference  and  exhibition. 
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Faxkas,  Dr.  E.  Das  Problem  tier  Fabrikstadttheile.  Deutsche 
VxerUljahrasekTift  f.  OffeiilUche  Geaundfieitspfiege,  Bd. 
XXXIL,  Heft  3,  p.  459. 

The  paper  deals  with  the  problem  of  factories  in  towns,  and 
«uggest4  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  inhabited  portions  of 
A  town  to  special  localities,  which  might  with  advantage  be  near 
cemeteries,  so  that  the  air  from  the  open,  space  could  dilute  the 
vitiated  factory  air. 

Fleming,  Owen.  Working-class  Dwellings.  Building  News, 
April  dth,  1900,  p.  4(J8. 

The  Boundary  Street  rehousing  scheme  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  cheapest  buildings  ever  erected  by  the  London  County 
CsunciJ.     Financial  limitations. 

Gerland,  Otto,  Handhabung  der  Gesundheitspolizei  in  der 
Stadt  Hildfslieim  wiilirend  der  Jahre  1892  bis  1890,  und  ihre 
Erfolge.  DeuUche  VierteUalirtachrift  f.  uffentliclie  Gesund- 
heUipjie-je,  Bd.  XXXIL,  Heft  4,  p.  505. 

"^The  paper  deals  with  the  sanitary  administration  in  Kildesheim 
from  180:J  to  1899:— I,  Health  of  town;  2,  Dwelling  bouses;  3, 
Water ;  4,  Food  ;  5,  Factories ;  6,  Schools  :  7,  Prisons ;  8,  Provisions 
for  sick  and  weak  persons  ;  9,  Baths :  10,  Identification  oE  dead 
bodies  and  burials  ;  11,  Hospitals.  The  paper  contains  a  number  of 
regulations  and  byelaws  notably  in  reference  to  disinfection. 

Hesman,  Wll,,  F.R,I.B.A.  Modern  Hospitals.  Building  News, 
March  16tb,  1900,  p.  359. 

The  necessity  for  hospitals.  Main  principles  influencing  their 
design.  Hospital  accomodation  and  equipment.  Temporary  build- 
ings.    Site  for  hospital.     Ventilation,  etc, 

HoNETJiAN,  .ToHN,  F.S.A.  Working-class  Dwellings.  The 
Building  AVws,  April  6th,  1900,  p,  467. 

Effect  of  injudicious  legislation  on  building  regulations.  .Relaxa- 
tion of  present  building  regulations.     "" 


L6BLOW1TZ,  Dr,  J.  T.  Frauenasyle.  DeuUche  Vierleliahrg- 
zchriftf.  GesundheiUpfiege,  Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft  4,  p.  567. 
The  author  endeavours  to  show  (1)  that  the  erection  of  institu- 
tions, in  which  syphilitic  prostitutes  are  retained  during  the  period 
of  their  infectiousness,  is  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  propagation 
of  this  disease;  (2)  that  this  proposal  admits  of  being  carried  out 
in  practice. 
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Mabcuse,  Dr.  J.  Bader  trnd  Badewesen  der  Neuzeit. 
Deutsche  Vlerteljahrsschri/t  f.  offentliche  Gesundheitfpfiegtj 
Bd.  XXXIL,  Heft  3,  p.  345. 

The  paper  gives  first  an  historic  review  of  the  deyelopment  of  public 
haths  since  uicient  times.  It  describes  then,  with  plans  and  sectioDs 
some  public  baths  in  G^ermany,  and  finally  deals  with  the  hjgienie 
▼alue  of  these  institutions. 

Newman  and  Newman.  Description  of  Infirmary  Buildings, 
Ladywell,  Kent.  The  Builder^  July  21st  1900,  pp.  56  &  57. 
Four  plans  and  a' letterpress  description  of  the  buildings. 

RoESELES,  Dr.  P.  Gesundheitliche  Uebelstande  und  Ge- 
fahren  der  Acetvlenbeleuchtung  und  ihre  Verhiitung. 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  /.  offentliche  GesundheitspJUgt. 
Bd.  XXXIL,  Bfeft  4,  p.  547. 

The  paper  deals  shortly  with  the  present  state  of  the  manufacture 
of  Acetylene  and  examines  afterwards  carefully  to  what  extent  the 
requirements  of  hygiene  especially  in  reference  to  safety  and  harm- 
lessness  of  the  gas  and  its  products  of  combustion  are  observni 
therein. 

E0E8ELER,  Dr.  P.  Das  Wassergas,  seine  Herstellung,  Verwen- 
dung  und  hygienische  Bedeutung.  Deutsche  Vierteljahn- 
schrift  /.  offentliche  Gemndlieitspjlege.  Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft 
3,  p.  410. 

The  paper  deals  with  water-gas,  its  manufacture,  use,  and  hygienic 
importance,  and  suggests  remedies. 

ScHENK,  Dr.  P.  Die  Nothwendigkeit  der  Errichtung  vou 
Trinkerheilstatten.  Deutsche  VierteljcJirsschrift  /.  dffentliche 
Gesundheitspjlege.     Bd.  XXXIL,  Heft  3,  p.  391. 

The  paper  deals  with  the  neceesity  of  erecting  institutions  for 
curing  drunkards. 

Spalding,  Henry.  Working-class  Dwellings.  Building  Nevsy 
April  6tli,  1900,  p.  468. 

Associated  dwellings  and  self-contained  tenements.  Block  dwell- 
ings.    Self-contained  tenements. 

STtJBBEN,  J.  Die  weitraumige  Bauweise  im  Stadterweiterungs 
gelande  zu  Stuttgart.  DeutscJie  Vierteljahrsschri/t  /.  dfent- 
Tiche  Gesundheitspflegcy  Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft  4.  p.  505. 

The  paper  combats  two  pamphlets  which  have  lately  been  published 
against  the  spacious  laying  out  of  the  unbuilt  on  portions  of 
Stuttgart,  and  advocates  the  laying  out  in  zones  in  which  the  density 
of  the  population  gradually  decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not  affect  injuriously  owners 
of  land  but  curtails  excessive  speculation  in  biulding  land. 
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Wallis,  W.  E.      Working-class  Dwellings.     Building  Neiosy 
April  6th,  1900,  p.  468. 

The  Peabody  buildings.     Fallacies  as  to  ventilation. 


Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  and  Refuse  DisposaL 

Bock,  A.,  und  Schwarz,  F.  Versuche  iiber  mechanische 
Klarung  der  Abwasser  der  Stadt  Hannover.  Vierteljahrs' 
ichrift  f.  gerichtliche  Medicin  und  Sanitdtawesen^  Supplement, 
1900,  p.  148. 

The  paper  describes  the  experiments  made  at  Hanover  with  the 
mechamcal  clarification  of  sewage,  and  gives  in  detail  the  results 
obtained  with  various  velocities  of  flow  through  the  settling  tanks. 

Dunbar,  — .  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Oxydations  verfahrea 
zur  Reinigung  von  Abwassem.  Vierteljaliraschrift  /.  gerickt' 
li:he  Medicin  und  Sanitdtawesen^  Supplement,  1900,  p.  178. 

The  author  has  made  an  extensive  set  of  experiments  with  the 
artificial  self-purification  of  sewage  in  contact  or  oxydation  beds  and 
concludes  from  this  that  besides  biological  agencies  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  also  play  an  important  part  in  this  process. 

Dunbar,  — ,  und  Za^tern,  G.  Beitrag  zur  Beurtheilung  der 
Anwendbarkeit  des  Oxydations  verfahrens  fiir  die  Reinigung 
stadtischer  Abwasser.  VierleljahraachHft  f,  gerichtliche  Medi- 
cin und  Sanitdtswesen^  Supplement,  1900,  p.  216. 

The  paper  describes  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the  artificial 
Relf- purification  of  sewage  in  contact  or  oxydation  beds,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  applicability  of  this  proces:4  for  the  treatment  of 
town  sewage.  Concerning  the  cost  of  this  process,  the  authors  are 
of  opinion  that  it  may  probably  amount  to  from  one  to  two  Marks 
per  head  per  annum. 

FoLWELL,  A.  Prescott,  M.Am.,Soc.,C.E.  Cleansing  catch 
pits  and  sewers.  Tlie  Engineering  Record.  June  16th,  1900, 
p.  563.  ^ 

To  show  disadvantages  of  catch  pits  from  nuisance  they  cause  and 
cost  of  employing.  Necessity  for  periodical  systematic  cleansing  of 
sewers. 

HoPFNER  und  Paulmann.  Die  Schmutzwasser-Reinigungs- 
anlage  der  Stadt  Cassel.  VierteljaJirsschnft  f,  gerichtliche 
Medicin  und  SanitdUweaen^  Supplement,  1900,  p.  130. 

This  is  a  description  with  plans  and  section  of  the  sewage  clari- 
fication works  of  the  town  of  Cassel  in  Germany,  and  of  the  results 
obtained  with  them. 
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JoxES,  C.  E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.    The  nation's  supply  of  water  and 
its  effective  control.     The  Surveyor,  Feb.  23rd,  1900,  p.  211. 

Increasing  number  of  water-works.  An  independent  national 
water  Board.  Court  of  appeal.  Public  advantages  derived  from  a 
national  control. 

Maury,  Dabney  H.  Electrolysis  in  Peoria.  The  Engineering 
Recordy  May  19th,  1900,  p.  467. 

Abstract  of  papers  showing  injury  caused  to  water  miuns  bj 
electric  currents — chiefly  from  electric  tramways. 

Monroe,  W,  S.  Modem  practice  in  Steam  Heating  and 
Ventilation  (Chap.  VIL)  The  Engineering  Record,  June 
30th,  1900,  p.  620. 

Fallacies  as  regards  ventilation.  Calculation  of  amount  of  air 
required.  Tables  showing  amount  to  be  supplied  in  different  classes 
of  buildings. 

NussBAUM,  H.  C.  Die  Rauchbelastigung  in  deutschen  Stadten. 
Vierfeljahreschri/t  /.  offentliche  Ueeundheitspjlege,  Bd. 
XXXIL,  Heft  4,  p.  563. 

The  paper  deals  with  the  smoke  and  soot  nuisance  in  German 
towns,  and  reports  the  result  of  a  systematic  inquiiy  in  250  towns 
with  over  15,000  inhabitants. 

EuBNER  und  KiRCHNER.  Gutachten  der  wissenschaftlichen 
Deputation  fiir  das  Medicinalwesen  iiber  den  zulassigen 
Warmegrad  der  in  Kanalisirten  Orten  abzuleitenden  Fabnk- 
wasser.  Vierteljahrsechrift  /.  gerichtliche  Medicin  und  Sani- 
tdtsweeeny  Supplement,  1900,  p.  126. 

This  is  an  interesting  report  of  the  medical  council  of  the  Prussian 
Government  on  the  temperature  of  liquids  dischai^d  into  public 
sewers.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  as  a  rule  a  temperature  of 
37^  C,  or  98-6^  1\,  should  not  be  exceeded. 

ScHMiDTMANK,  Dr.  Euckblick  aaf  den  Stand  der  Stadte 
Assanirung  im  verflossenen  Jahr,  ins  besonden  der  Ab- 
wasser  Reini^ung,  und  Ausblick  in  die  voraussichtliche 
Weiterentwicfeelung.  Vierteljahreschfift  f,  geriefuliclie  Medir 
cin  und  Sanitdtswesen,  Supplement^  1900,  p.  296. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  Germany  in  1899  in  the 
matter  of  town  drainage,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  sewage 
purification,  to  which  is  added  a  forecast  of  the  future  development 
of  these  questions. 
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SCHMIDTMANN  and  two  others.  Bericht  iiber  den  Abbruch  der 
Gross  Liehterf  elder  Versuchs  Reinigungsanlage  fiir  stadtische 
Spilljaache  und  die  hierbei  gemachten  Beobachtungen. 
Vterteljakrssehrift  f.  gerichtliche  Medicin  tind  Sanitdtsweserij 
Supplement,  1900,  p.  288. 

This  is  a  report  by  a  commission  of  experts  on  the  observations 
made  by  them  when  an  installation  on  the  septic  tank  principle  was 
taken  down,  which  had  been  at  work  for  some  time  at  Gross-Lichter- 
felde,  near  Berlin.     It  deals  especially  with  the  sludge  question. 

SCHMIDTMANN  and  five  others.  Bericht  iiber  die  seitens  der 
Sachverstandigen  Commission  an  der  Versuchs  Klaranlage 
fiir  stadtische  Abwasser  in  Charlottenburg  angestellten  Ver- 
suche.  Vierteljahrsschrift  /.  gerichtliche  Medicin  und  Sanitdts- 
toesenj  Supplement,  1900,  p.  262. 

This  is  an  interesting  report  by  a  commission  of  experts  consisting 
of  medical  men,  chemists  and  botanists,  on  the  experiments  carried 
out  at  Charlottenburg,  near  BerUn,  with  the  purification  of  sewage 
in  contact  or  oxydation  beds. 

ScoBiE,  H.  T.  The  Bacterial  treatment  of  sewage.  The  Sur- 
veyor, Feb.  23rd,  1900,  p.  204. 

The  Manchester  experiments.  Methods  of  working  and  automatic 
gear.    Cost.    General  considerations.    The  future. 

Vermbulb,  C.  C.  New  Jersey  Forests  and  their  relation  to 
water  supply.     The  Engineering  Record,  July  7th,  1900,  p.  8. 

The  influence  of  vegetation  and  trees  upon  water  supply :  showing 
that  their  influence  in  checking  evaporation  is  very  small,  and  that 
the  principal  effects  of  forests  are  (1)  to  cause  a  greater  permanence 
of  the  spnng,  and  (2)  to  cause  a  more  equable  flow. 

Will,  J.  Shibbss,  Q.C.  Underground  water.  The  Surveyor, 
March  16th,  1900,  pp.  294-5. 

The  law  relating  to  ownership  of  underground  water.  Important 
cases  considered.  Pollution  of  wells.  Question  of  support.  Land- 
owners opposition  to  Bills  affecting  underground  water. 

WooDHBAD,  G.  Sims,  M.A. ;  Wabe,  W.  J.,  Mem.B.A. 
Water  Engineers.  Disinfection  of  water-mains.  Building 
News,  April  6th,  1900,  p.  469. 

The  Maidstone  water  supply.  Sterilization  of  the  water  mains. 
Description  of  process  employed.  Only  instance  of  disinfection  of 
mains  on  a  large  scale. 
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Heating:,  Lighting',  and  Ventilating:. 
O'GoRMAS,  Mervyjj.     Ventilation  of  large   buildings.     The 

Surv^i/or,  April  20th,  1900,  Supplement. 

Difficulties  in  regard  to  ventilating  and  wjirmina  churches,  theatrea, 
Ac.  Amount  oE  air  required  per  indivldusl.  Microbes  in  air.  An 
ideal  ventilation. 

WooDBRiDQE.  Professor  S.  Hombh.      Upward  versus  down- 
ward ventilntion.     The  Buildirig  AVwa.     March  30th,  1900, 
p.  434. 
Heport  on  Ventilation  of  the  Capitol,  Washington  (abstracts  of  the 

report), 

WooDBBtDGE.  Pr.ifessor  S,  Homer.    Warming  and  ventilation 
of  mills.     The  Engineering  Record,  May  5th,  1900,  p.  427. 
Comparative  advantages  of  water,  steam,  and  air  for  heating  mills. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hyg:iene. 

Beck,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Esperimentello  Beitriic^  zur  TJnter- 
suclmng  iibev  die  Marktmilch.  Deutsche  Merteljahrfschrift 
f.  C.ffentliche  GesundheitspjUge,  Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft  3,  p.  43U. 
The  paper  deals  tirst  with   pathogenic  ^rins  found  in  milk  in 

Berlin,  which  was  on  sale  in  the  marketa;  it  then  deals  with  their 

destruction  through  boiling;  and  finally  recommends  earthen  vessels 

for  boihng  the  milk  in. 

Helm,  W.      GewiuimiiR   und  Absatz  von  frischer  tuberkel- 
bacillen  freier  Trinkmilch  (Eismilch).     Dtnt«che  VierttUakn- 
schnft  f.  riffentUclie  Gesandhe'Uspfiege,  Bd,  XXXIL,  Heft  3, 
p.  44ti. 
The  author  suggests  a  new  method  of  treating  milk  previous  to  its 

sale,  by  which  it  is  pasteurised,  cooled  and  kept  in  fresh  condition 

for  some  time. 

Richmond,  H.  Droop.  The  Composition  of  Milk  and  Milk 
Products.     The  Analyst,  Sept.  1900,  p.  225. 

Observations  on  34,04.1  samples  of  milk  and  butter  analysed  in  tlie 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company's  Laboratory  during  IS99. 

ScHOENSTADT,  Dr.  A.  Ueber  vegetarisclie  EmiiiiranE;  luid  ihre 
*     Zuliissigkeit  iti  geschlossenen  Auatalten  und  bei  Menschen, 

welche  sich  in  einem  Zwangs verbal tniss  befinden.     DeuUthi 

Vierteljahrtsehriit     far      Offeniiic/ie      GemndhdUpjUge,     Bd. 

XXXIL,  Heft  4,  p.  597. 

The  author  carefully  examines  the  principles  underlying  veg^ 
tarianism  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contention  of  lefv- 
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tarians  as  to  vegetable  food  being  the  natural  food  of  man  is  not 
tenable,  and  that  vegetarian  food  ought  not  to  be  given  in  institu- 
tions, prisons  and  other  similar  establishments. 

WuLFERT,  Dr.  Einiges  iiber  Ziele  und  Aufgaben  der  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  abstinenter  Aerzte.  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift 
/.  offentliche  GeBundheitspJlege^  Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft  4,  p.  624. 

The  author  describes  the  aims  of  the  Berlin  society  of  abstaining 
medical  men,  and  enumerates  some  proposals  to  reduce  the  excessive 
use  of  alcohol. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


HOUSES  FOB  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  URBAN 

DISTRICTS* 

The  full  title  of  this  volume  is  "  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes 
in  Urban  Districts,  comprising  30  typical  and  improved  plans 
arranged  in  groups  with  elevations  for  each,  and  block  plans,  etc." 

The  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  are  Introduction,  Disposition 
and  external  treatment  of  small  houses,  General  remarks  on  planning. 
Detailed  remarks  on  plans.  Detailed  remarks  on  elevation,  etc.,  and 
a  long  Table  giving  sizes  of  rooms,  cubic  contents,  cost,  etc.,  etc., 
twenty  pages  of  plates,  and  concluding  with  an  Appendix  containing 
an  Abstract  from  the  Local  Government  Board's  Model  Bye-Laws 
and  the  London  County  Council's  Bye-Laws. 

It  18  a  noteworthy  production  and  deserves  a  detailed  review.  The 
large  frontispiece  double-page  plate  in  perspective  gives  the  key-note 
to  the  work,  and  shows  the  various  types  of  dwelling  houses  arranged 
in  terraces  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  and  is  typically  suburban 
rather  than  urban. 

The  expression  urban  in  the  title  has  doubtless  been  used  because 
districts  popularly  known  as  '*  suburban  "  are  technically  included  in 
local  government  nomenclature  as  "Urban  Districts."  One  may 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  demand  for  this  opportune  work  might 
have  been  increased  by  the  substitution  in  the  title  of  the  word 
"  Suburban  "  for  that  of  •*  Urban." 

That  the  authors  intend  to  confine  their  attention  to  *'  small  houses 
in  suburban  districts"  is  so  stated  in  the  introduction.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is  in  the  suburbs 
that  those  forms  of  construction  can  be  avoided  that  exclude  the  free 
circulation  of  external  air — ^forms  from  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
escape  in  the  central  parts  of  towns. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  back  spaces  of  a  terrace  of  small  houses 

*  By  S.  W.  Cranfleld,  A.B.I.B.A.,  and  H.  J.  Potter,  A.B.I.B.A.  London, 
B,  T,  Bats/ord,  1900.    Imperial  4to,  33  pp.  and  21  Plates.    Pricti  15/- 
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might  be  thrown  into  one  large  open  space  for  common  use  and  as 
A  playground  for  children,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spsoe 
attached  to  blocks  of  tenements  is  laid  out,  and  that  the  prodactkHi 
of  a  pleasing  elevation  is  marred  for  architects  by  the  requirement 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  party  walls  must  be  carried 
through  the  roof,  adding  also  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making 
the  roofs  water-tight.  The  Local  Goyemment  Board  regard  it  as 
more  important  to  keep  out  fire  than  water,  and  bye-laws  do  not 
provide  for  artistic  design.  Nevertheless,  Messrs.  Cranfield  and 
Potter  have  succeeded  in  producing  some  eight  elevations,  the 
majority  of  which  are  decidedly  pleasing  and  several  are  even  pic- 
turesque, considering  how  closely  economy  requires  to  be  studied  in 
this  class  of  house. 

Li  planning,  economy  has  been  so  closely  observed  that  the  area 
of  single  bedrooms  in  some  instances  falls  below  50  square  feet.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  only  applies  to  the  third  bedroom  in  some 
of  the  houses  provided  with  three  bedrooms  in  addition  to  parlour 
and  living  room,  and  that  the  authors  claim  to  have  paid  special  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  door,  window,  fireplace  and  bed,  although 
these  particular  rooms  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  fireplaces.  The 
large  majority  of  the  rooms  are  of  fair  proportion,  from  100  to  150 
square  feet  in  area,  the  generally  recognised  size  for  this  class  of 
house. 

In  looking  at  the  block  plans  one  recognises  that  the  most  reason- 
able and  convenient  method  of  providing  the  appurtenances  of  a  dwell- 
ing, such  as  scullery,  lobby,  w.c,  etc.,  is  by  attaching  them  to  the 
house  as  an  addition  or  outbuilding  to  the  main  structiu^,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  addition  does  not  obstruct  the  circulation  of  air  no 
exception  can  be  taken  to  it.  But,  when  the  projection  of  the 
addition  from  the  main  rear  wall  is  greater  than  the  distance  from 
one  addition  to  another,  so  as  to  form  an  elongated  rectangular  well 
between  the  additions  upon  the  rear  fronts  of  the  houses,  then 
exception  must  be  taken  to  this  obstruction  to  natural  air  currents. 
When  in  the  rectangular  well  space  w.c's  are  erected,  the  perflation 
is  further  obstructed,  and  when  habitable  rooms  take  the  place  of  the 
w.c/s  in  the  addition  or  outbuilding,  it  is  time  to  remark  that  the 
crowding  of  persons  into  rooms  in  towns  is  not  remedied  by  the 
crowding  of  rooms  into  houses  in  the  suburbs.  This  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  in  plans  H,  1  and  2,  where  three  rooms  are  built  out  in 
additions  at  the  rear  by  a  bctek-to-back  method  of  construction.  With- 
out desiring  to  be  hypercritical  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  authors  will  allow  that  portion  of  their  otherwise  praiseworthy 
production  to  be  modified  so  as  to  be  acceptable  not  only  to  architects 
and  intending  builders  but  also  to  sanitarians. 

Beviewing  the  work  as  a  whole  the  authors  must  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  courage  in  venturing  upon  the  thorny  and  disputa- 
tive  phase  of  reducing  to  practical  architectural  construction  some  of 
the  theoretical  methods  suggested  for  housing;  the  working  classes, 
and  for  supplying  a  long  wanted  text  book  with  drawings,  subject  to 
the  exceptions  mentioned.  J.  F.  J.  S. 
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MEETINGS  HELD  JUKE  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


CONPEEENCE   ON   THE   HOUSING   OF  THE   WORKING 

CLASSES. 

The  Conference  took  place  on  July  30th  and  31st.  Discussions 
were  held  in  the  mornings,  and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  plans  and  models  in  the  Farkes  Museum,  and  to  visits 
to  improved  areas  and  dwellings.  Delegates  were  officially  appointed 
to  attend  the  Conference,  representing  112  Sanitary  authorities.  FuU 
report  of  the  Conference  is  given  on  pp.  382 — 462. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  Delegates  the  meetings 
were  arranged  in  the  Lecture  Soom  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and 
Chinirgical  Society. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Farkes  Museum  consisted  of  Flans  and 
Models  illustrating  nearly  all  classes  of  artizans' dwellings,  and  the 
Council  desire  to  thank  the  following  gentlemen.  Authorities,  &c., 
who  so  kindly  lent  Flans  and  Models  for  this  purpose. 

A.  H.  Campbsll,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  East 

Ham. 
£.  LAJXGTOTsr  Cole. 
H.  H.  Collins,  r.E.I.B.A. 
Class  jlSD  Boss. 

SYDiTBnr  W.  Cbaitfibld,  A.E.I.B.A.,  &  Hbnbt  J.  Fotteb,  A.E.LB.A. 
Thomas  W.  Cutlbe,  E.E.I.B.A. 
Daties  &  Emmanuel. 
Hjbnby  W.  Dobb,  M.S.A. 
W.  GoLBSTBAW,  Building  Surveyor,  Liverpool. 
Glasgow  Office  of  Fublic  Works. 
C.  J.  Haib,  A.E.I.B.A. 
E.  T.  Hall,  F.E.I.B.A. 

HoBNSEY  DiSTBici  CousciL  (E.  J.  LoTEGEOVB,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  Homsey  District  Council). 

Httll,  Cobfobation  of. 

Joseph,  Son  &  Smithem,  Architects  to  the  Guinness  Trust. 

Leeds  Town  Council. 

LiTEBPOOL,  City  of. 

London  County  Council. 

Mebttn  Maoabtnby,  M.A. 

Manchbstbb  City  (T.  db  Coubcy  Meade,  M.In8t.C.E.,  City  Sur- 
veyor, Manchester). 

J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.E.I.B.A. 

Metbofolitan  Association  fob  Impboving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Industbial  Classes. 

A.  Moobb,  Improved  Dwellings  Company. 
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Jaios  MrvcE,  As80c.M.IiiBt.C.E.,  ABsistant  City  Surveyor,  Bel&st. 

BlCHMOim,  BOBOVOH  OF. 

SPAiiDnre  &  SpAXDnre,  F.  &  A.S.I.BJL 

W.  TowBBS,  Inspector  of  Buildings,  Leeds. 

W.  K  Waxlis,  A.RLB.A.,  Surveyor  to  Peabody  Donation  Funi 

W.  VooowABD,  AJLLB.A.,  r.S.L 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Loudon  County  Council  visits  were  arranged 
to  the  Dwellings  erected  on  the  Millbank  Estate,  Westminster,  and 
on  the  Boundiuy  Street  Area,  Bethnal  Green.  The  Members  were 
conducted  over  the  Buildings  by  a  representative  from  the  Yaluer^s 
and  Architect's  Department. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Bichmond  Town  Council  a  visit  vas 
arranged  to  the  Artijeans'  Dwellings  erected  by  the  Council.  The 
Mjltob  received  the  Members,  and  afterwards  kindly  invited  those 
attending  to  Tea  at  Afigill  House,  Bichmond.  Mr.  J.  H.  BsisaLEi, 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  conducted  the  Members  over  the  DweUings. 


MEETINQ  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  IN  PARIS. 

A  Meetinq  was  held  in  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sociite 
Fran9aise  d'Hygifene,  on  August  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  travelled  to 
Paris  on  August  6th,  and  were  received  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Station  by  Dr.  Foveaux  de  Gourmelles  and  the  Reception 
Committee  of  the  French  Society. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  On  the  first  day  addresses  were  given  by  M.  le  Prof. 
Gr^hant,  with  demonstrative  experiments  on  his  researches  and 
discoveries  of  alcohol  and  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood,  and 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  the  President  of  the  meeting.  (These 
addresses  are  reported  on  pages  462  and  463). 

The  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  Conferences 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Municipal  Engineers,  and  Sani- 
tary Inspectors.  (An  account  of  these  is  given  on  pages  471, 
483,  503). 

Visits  were  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of  different 
departments  to  the  Exhibits  relating  to  the  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Administration  of  Paris,  and  to  the  Exhibits  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute.  The  Members  also  went  along  the  sewers 
of  Paris  and  over  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Gennevilliers. 

About  seventy  Members  and  Associates  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
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Board  for  Ireland,  the  Corporations  of  Belfast,  Carlisle,  Not- 
tingham, Wolverhampton,  and  other  Sanitaiy  Authorities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  following  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed : — 

1 .  *^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  The  Sanitary  Institute  are  due  and 
hereby  presented  to  M.  le  Prof.  Grehant,  President,  Dr.  Ladriet  de 
Lacharri^re,  Vice-President,  M.  Joltrain,  Secretary,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Society  Frangaise  d'Hygi^ne  for  the  cordial  and  hospitable 
welcome  extended  to  the  Members  of  the  Institute." 

2.  *'  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  meeting  are  due  to  M.  le  Prof. 
Edmond  Perrier  for  having  courteously  granted  the  use  of  handsome 
and  suitable  rooms  for  the  meeting." 

3.  '*  That  the  earnest  thanks  of  the  Members  are  due  to  M.  Bech- 
niann,  M.  Masson,  M.  Bertillon,  M.  Launay,  and  other  representatives 
of  departments,  for  the  interesting  demonstrations  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  and  the  visits  to  the  works  in  the 
citj." 

4.  **That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Members  are  due  to  the 
Reception  Committee  for  their  kind  assistance  in  receiving  and 
looking  after  the  Members  during  the  meeting." 

5.  *'  That  the  Institute  and  the  Members  present  desire  to  express 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Dr.  Foveau  de  Courmelles,  Mr.  C. 
Nicholson,  Dr.  Blayac,  and  M.  Joseph  de  Pietra  Santa,  their  sincere 
thanks  for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  organisation  of  the  meeting 
which  has  been  so  successfully  and  pleasantly  carried  through." 


EXAMINATIONS. 

From  June  to  September  the  following  Examinations  were 
held : — 

Pbactical  Sanitaby  Science. 

July  6th  and  7th,  Cardiff.     One  Candidate  presented  himself. 

July  20th  and  2l8t,  Liverpool.    7  Candidates,  5  Certificates  granted. 

Insfbotobs  or  Xuisances. 

July  6th  and  7th,  Cardiff.    21  Candidates,  14  Certificates  granted. 
July  20th  &  21st,  Liverpool.    68  Candidates,  30  Certificates  granted. 

Inspectobs  of  Meat  and  Otheb  Poods. 
July  27th  &  28th,  Liverpool.     6  Candidates,  5  Certificates  granted. 
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The  following  lists  give  the  names  of  the  Candidates  to  vfaom 
Certificates  were  granted : — 

Practical  Sanitary  Science, 
1900,  July  21.    Chapman,  Maithsw. 

1900,  Julj  21.      OSSSKWOOD,  JaM£S. 

1900,  July  21.    Holmes,  Eeubsn. 

IdOO,  July  21.    Leigh,  Abthub  Graham. 

1900,  July  21.    WiLKiirgoN,  Frank. 


Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

1900,  July  21.  Allbk,  James. 

1900,  July  21.  AsHToy,  John. 

1900,  July  21.  Bailey,  Geobgb  Fredebick. 

1900,  July  21.  Beard,  Walter. 

1900,  July  21.  Cartwriqht,  William. 

1900,  July  21.  Chard,  Alfred  Horace. 

1900,  July   7.  Clarke,  Albert  Charles  John. 

1900,  July   7.  Davies,  Ehys  John. 

1900,  July   7.  Dayies,  Biohard  Jeffreys. 

1900,  July  21.  Doughty,  James. 

1900,  July   7.  Dyer,  John. 

1900,  July    7.  FowLES,  George  Frederick. 

1900,  July   7.  Gbabham,  Bichard. 

1900,  July  21,  Haigh,  Tom  Vickernon. 

1900,  July  21.  Hall,  Joseph  Thomas  Holt. 

1900,  July  21.  Hampton,  David  William. 

1900,  July  21 .  Holden,  Bernard  Joseph  Grattan. 

1900,  July  21.  Jones,  Sandford. 

1900,  July  21.  KiLNER,  Edward. 

1900,  July   7.  Lewis,  Benjamin. 

1900,  July  21.  Lindsay,  James  Moir. 

1900,  July  21.  Lord,  John  Ernest. 

1900,  July  21.  Makin,  William  Edwin, 

1900,  July  21.  McKenn,  Egbert  John. 

1900,  July  21.  Openshaw,  William  Pilling. 

1900,  July  21.  Palmer,  Joseph  Bucklet,  Jr. 

1900,  July  21.i^PETRiE,  Miss  Agnes  Grant. 

1900,  July  21.  Porter,  Frederick. 

1900,  July   7.  Powell,  William  James. 

1900,  July  21.  Eae,  James. 

1900,  July   7.  Ehoderick,  Moses. 

1900,  July  21.  Egberts,  Mortimer  Nicholas  Haly. 

1900,  July   7.  8a VERY,  Frederick. 

1900,  July  21.  Skillicorn,  Edward  Eichards. 

1900,  July  21.  Skimmin,  Christopher  Egbert. 

1900,  July  21.  Smedley,  John  Ames. 
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1900,  Jul  J  21.  Smith,  Ebnbst. 

1900,  July  21.  Smith,  Geobge. 

1900,  July   7.  SuiTDEBLAND,  Chajklie  Habeeb. 

1900,  July  21.  Toole,  Michael. 

1900,  July   7.  Walsh,  Geobge. 

1900,  July  21.  Wilkinson,  Habby. 

1900,  July   7.  Williams,  Philip. 

1900,  July  7.  Wbight,  Waltbb. 


Inspectors  of  Meat  and  Other  Foods, 

1900,  July  28.  Baxtbb,  James  Andebson. 

1900,  July  28.  Hoey,  William. 

1900,  July  28.  Pickebing,  Thomas  Pabmeb. 

1900,  July  28.  Lee,  James. 

1900,  July  28.  Eaistbiok,  Habby. 


Examination   Questions. 

Practical  Sanitary  /Sa«ur€.— Cardiff,  July  6th  &  7th,  1900. 

1.  Describe  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer.  Explain  how  it  is 
used  to  calculate  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  What 
is  the  elastic  force  of  vapour ^  and  how  is  it  determined  ? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  hilly  or  undulating  site  for  a 
building  as  compared  with  a  plain,  and  what  precautions  would  you 
take  to  secure  a  healthy  site  in  building  a  house  (1)  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  with  stiff  clay  subsoil ;  (2)  on  made  ground  ? 

3.  How  does  the  nature  of  a  subsoil  influence  disease  propagation? 
Discuss  this  question  with  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important 
diseases. 

4.  Define  the  chief  sources  of  water  supply,  and  give  the  ad- 
vantages or  otherwise  of  each. 

5.  Describe  and  illustrate  by  sketches  the  various  kinds  of  fire- 
proof floors  that  you  are  acquainted  with. 

6.  Explain  fully  two  methods  of  warming  and  ventilating  a  school 
class-room  25  ft.  by  22  ft.  and  12  ft.  high,  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  60°  Pah.  when  the  outside  temperature  is  at  freezing  point. 

7.  A  system  of  sewers  having  to  be  designed  for  several  detached 
villages,  give  the  calculations  which  would  determine  the  volumes  to 
be  provided  for  on  the  "  separate  "  system. 

8.  Describe,  with  sketch,  a  good  kind  of  refuse  destructor  for 
town  refuse,  and  say  what  you  know  as  to  the  temperature  which 
should  be  maintained,  to  what  uses  the  heat  may  be  applied,  and  to 
what  purposes  the  by-product  of  clinker  may  be  put. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  7th, 

TOL.  ZXI.      PABT  hi.  LL 
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Praetieal Sanitary  Science. — Liverpool,  July'SOth  iiid  2l8t,  1900, 

1.  What  cauaes  the  pressure  of  water  in  a  pipe  leading  from  id 
open  cistern  ?     How  is  the  pressure  (a)  calculated  ;    (6)  measured. 

2.  Qive  examples  of  porous  and  of  impermeable  soils.  How  are 
thej  affected  by  subsoil  water,  and  which  is  the  healthier  to  build 
upon? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  an  unhealthy  ground  water-level  for  a 
building  site,  and  why  ta  a  fluctuating  ground  water-level  more 
unhealthy  than  a  permanently  high  one?  Explain  under  what  con- 
ditions a  sand  and  gravel  site  may  be  undesirable  and  unhealthy. 

4.  G-ive  a  Hat  of  the  materiaJ  uaed  for  roof  coveringa,  aiid  (he 
ad?antBges  or  disadvantagea  of  each  kind,  and  the  weight  and  method 
of  fixing  each  kind. 

5.  Describe  and  illuatrate  by  sketches  the  various  ways  of  build- 
ing hollow  walla ;  the  wall  ties  used ;  how  the  damp  course  is  placed; 
and  what  precautions  are  taken  when  girders  or  lintels  occur  in 
hollow  walla. 

6.  Give  the  cubical  contents  of  a  rectangular  room  40  ft.  long,  30 
ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high,  having  an  18  ft.  circular  opening  in  ceihug 
6  ft.  high,  upon  which  is  imposed  a  hemispherical  dome  also  18  ft.  ia 
diameter. 


7.  What  is  the  greatest  velocity  of  air  movement  which  will  not 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  occupanta  of  a  room  ?  Describe  fully  anj 
method  by  which  air  movement  of  this  kind  can  be  maintained  in  a 
room  under  ordinary  conditions.     Illustrate  by  sketches. 

8.  A  country  house  (with  the  usual  stabling,  ofEcea,  &c.,  adjoining) 
is  to  be  sold  subiect  to  your  reporting  that  the  sanitation  is  satis- 
factory, describe  how  you  would  carry  out  an  inspection. 

Th«  Candidates  were  eaiamined  vivfL  voce  on  the  21it, 


Intpeelors  of  A wMane;*.— Cardiff,  July  6th  and  7th,  1900. 

1.  Define  the  following  expressions  used  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and 

Drugs   Act,    1899!— (ffi)  "Food";    (6)  "Margarine   Cheese";  (<"> 

"  Cheese."    What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Act  respecting  lb'' 

sale  by  retail  of  mai^arice  cheese  ? 
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2.  What  legal  provisions  have  been  framed  against  overcrowding  ? 
What  powers  exist  to  deal  with  the  evil  ? 

3.  Indicate  the  various  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infection 
which  should  be  taken  when  a  person  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  is 
nursed  at  home. 

4.  A  row  of  six  houses  has  an  intermittent  service  of  water  from 
public  mains,  which  is  suspected  as  being  the  cause  of  an  outbreak 
of  tjphoid  fever  in  three  of  the  houses.  What  procedure  should  be 
followed  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  suspicion  was  justified  ? 

5.  How  maj  a  shallow  well  be  polluted,  and  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  well  from  contamination  ? 

6.  What  IS  understood  by  (a)  Mechanical  Ventilation ;  (h)  Natural 
Ventilation  ?  In  what  class  of  buildings  do  you  consider  mechanical 
ventilation  desirable  ?  Describe  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  the 
ventilation  of  large  buildings. 

7.  What  are  the  points  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
directed  in  determining  whether  new  drains  have  been  properly  laid  ? 
Describe  in  detail  a  good  method  of  testing  such  drains. 

8.  State  your  opinion,  favourable  or  otherwise,  regarding  the 
following  types  of  wateiK^losets,  giving  your  reasons  in  each  case  : — 
(a)  Wash-out ;  (b)  Wash-down  ;  (c)  Pan  ;  and  (d)  Valve. 


»<T 


and  Jjnigs  uncus  uute  wucm  |/««am*««#«««^  ..  »^ ^ ..   . 

for  analysis  ?  Describe  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  when  that  article 
is  purchased,  and  the  subsequent  action  required  to  be  taken  by  him 
under  the  Acts. 

3.  Explain  how  nuisances  may  arise  in  tlie  process  of  brick 
burning,  and  explain  how  these  may  be  prevented. 

4.  Enumerate,  shortly,  the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  arise  if 
house  refuse  and  excreta  are  allowed  to  accumulate  on  premises,  and 
indicate  what  precautions  should  be  taken,  as  regards  the  premises 
and  receptacles,  so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  What  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  dampness  in  a 
building  erected  on  a  clay  soil  ? 

6.  In  a  room  of  1,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  air  enters  at  ap 
opening,  one  square  foot  in  sectional  area,  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per 
aecond ;  in  another  room,  of  4,500  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  air  enters 
at  a  similar  opening  at  the  rate  of  2^  feet  per  second ;  show  which 
room  has  received,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  greatest  amount  of 
fresh  air  in  proportion  to  its  capacity. 
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7.  Describe  the  several  valyes  and  taps  used  in  distribution  of  a 
water  supply.     Explain  the  advantages  and  use  of  each. 

8.  Show  by  means  of  sketches  various  types  of  house  and  drain 
traps  which  are  met  with,  indicating  in  each  case  the  good  and  bad 
points  in  the  respective  types. 

Tift  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  21  «^ 


Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods, — Liverpool,  July  27th  and 

28th,  1900. 

(Only  eight  of  the  questions  to  be  answered,) 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  the  several  legal  enactments  intended  to 
provide  against  the  sale  of  unsound  or  unwholesome  foods. 

2.  In  what  parts  of  the  carcase  of  the  ox  would  you  look  for 
tuberculosis?  By  what  signs  may  the  disease  be  recognised  in 
different  parts  of  the  carcase,  and  in  different  forms  and  stages  of 
its  development,  &c.  ? 

d.  What  parasitic  worms  may  be  found  in  the  flesh  of  the  ox  and 
pig ;  and  which  of  these  are  liable  to  produce  disease  in  man  ? 
Describe  the  appearances  by  which  you  would  recognise  the  presence 
of  these  parasites.  What  animals  are  most  subject  to  parasitic 
disease  ? 

4.  What  test  would  you  apply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
unsoundness  of  meat  when  in  the  carcase  or  otherwise  ? 

5.  Describe  the  normal  condition  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidnep 
of  an  ox,  sheep,  and  pig. 

6.  What  appearances  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  lungs  of 
an  ox — 

(a)  That  had  been  bled  to  death ; 
lb)  That  had  been  bled  shortly  after  death  ; 
(c)  That  had  not  been  bled  at  all,  but  had  lain  on  one  side 
for  some  hours  after  death  ? 

7.  How  would  you  distinguish  the  carcase  of  a  rabbit  from  that 
of  a  eat  ? 

8.  Describe,  with  sketch,  the  structure  and  drainage  of  a  model 
slaughter-house. 

9.  What  method  of  killing  cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  do  you  consider  the 
most  effective ;  and  what  do  you  consider  the  best  system  of  storage 
for  the  preservation  of  the  carcases  after  being  dressed  ? 

10.  What  preservatives  are  added  to  ordinary  articles  of  food  and 
drink?  Which  of  them  do  you  consider  injurious,  and  in  what 
amounts  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  2Sth, 
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FORTHCOMma  MEETmas. 

Calendab,  September  to  December,  1900. 

Asfar  a$  at  prutnt  arranged. 


Council  Meetings  are  held  Monthly  on  the  Second  Wednesday  in 
each  Month  at  5  p.m.,  except  August  and  September. 


Special  Purposes  Committee  . 
Finance  Committee 
Exhibition  Committee    . 
Congress  and  Editing  Committee 
Museum  and  Library  Committee 

Examination  Committee         • 
Parliamentary  Committee 
Kivers  Pollution  Committee  . 
Meat  Inspectors  Exam.  Committee 


Third  Monday  at  5  p.m. 

Second  Wednesday  at  4.30  p.m. 

First  Monday  at  5  p.m. 

Second  Monday  at  5  p.m. 

Fourth  Monday  at  5  p.m.  (ex- 
cept December). 

Fourth  Friday  in  October,  6  p.m. 
Ajs  occasion  requires. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Lbotubes  to  Sanitaby  Officers  at  8  p.m. 


17  M. 

19  W. 

21  P. 

24  M. 
28  W. 

26  W. 
28  P. 


John  Castell-Evans, 
F.I.C..  Lecturer  on 
InorganicCheoustry 
&  Chemical  Physics 
at  the  City  &  Guilds 
of  London  Technicsd 
College,  Finsbury. 


29  8. 


Mechanical  Physics;  Laws  of  Motion,  Hy- 
draulics, (&C 

Natural  Forces;  Light,  Heat,  Electricity; 
Chemistry. 

The  Atmosphere;  Pressure  and  Composition; 
Air;  Combustion  and  Respiration. 

Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Lighting. 

Meteorology. 

Lispcctlon  and  Demonstration  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Oeorge^s,  Hanover 
Square,  at  2  p.m.  (number  limited),  conducted  by  ^bert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.   Sanitary  \ 
Law,   A:    Introductory    Remarks,   Public      J.Priestley,B.A.,M.D., 
Health  Acts— English,  Scotch,  Irish;  other  y      m.b.c.s., d.p.h., 
Statutes  relating  to  Public  Health ;  By-Laws  I     Medical  Officer  of 
(Models,  etc.),  Regulations,  Orders,  Memor-  j     Health,  Lambeth, 
anda,  etc. 

Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works,  at 
3  p.m.,  conducted  by  C.  H.  Cooper,  m.inst.c.e.,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  District  Council. 


OCTOBER. 

3  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.nL    Sanitary 
Law,  B:  Public  Health  London  Act;  Metro- 

S)li8  Local  Management  Acts ;  By-Laws  and 
egulations  in  Force  in  the  Administratiye 
County  of  London. 

3  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  of  Disinfecting  Apparatus  and  Model 
Steam  Laundry  at  St.  John's  Wharf,  Fulham,  at  3.30  p.m.,  conducted 
by  W.  Q.  Lacy. 


J.Prie8tley,B.A.,M.  d., 

Al.A.C.9.,  D.P.A., 

Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Lambeth. 


J.Prie8tley,c.A.,M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  lAmbeth. 


Henry  R.  Kenwood, 
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4  T.    Lecture  to  Samtaiy  Officers  at  8  {km.    Sanitary  ^ 

Law.C:  Factory  and  Workshop  Acta  (includ-  )  TPri«»tiAVT.  a  md 

ing  Bakdioose  LegislatiOQ)  187S-95,  as  they  ''•™^V'd p a 

iSed,  the  Sanitanr  Inspector;  Smoke  Legis-  i^^^i  offiLr  Af 

ktion.  Pood  and  brags  aS^  1899.  I  ^®^.?^  ?®  wh 

6  P.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  C%cera  at  8  p.m.    Duties  I  ^^^^  lAmoeui. 
ofafianitarylnspector— Gtoeial,  A:  Outdoor.  ' 

6  S.    In^>ection  and  Demonstration  at  Morden  Hall  Dairy  Farm,  Morden, 
Snirey,  at  3  p.m. 

8  M.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  am.    Duties 

of  a  Sanitary  Inspector— General,  B :  Indoor. 

10  W.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.nL    Duties 

of  a  Sanitanr  Inspector — 0:  OfFensiye  Trades 

and  Trade  Nuiaanoes,  &c. 

10  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  John  Knight  &  Sons*  Soap  Works, 

Silvertown,  at  3  p.m. 

11  Th.  Demonstration  of  Book-keeping  as  carried  out  in  a  Sanitary  In- 

spector's Office,  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  at  8  p.m.,  by  Albert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  St  Qeorge*s,  Hanoyer  Squara 

12  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.nL  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Henry  R . 

Kenwood.  m.&,  d.p.h.,  f.cs.,  AssL  Professor  of  Hygiene,  University 
College,  Mtid.  Officer  of  Health,  Stoke  Newington. 

13  8.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 

Works,  Hampton,  at  about  3  p.m. 

15  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.  Methods  ' 
^  "f^       of  Disinfection. 

17  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Water: 
Composition,  Pollution,  and  Purification* 

17  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Common  Lodging  Hoose. 

19  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Elementary  Statistics,  by 

Henry  R.  Kenwood,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  F.cs. 

20  B.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Leyton  Sewage  and  Destructor 

Works,  at  3  p.m.,  conducted  by  Wm.  Dawson,  M.iN:rr.c.B.,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  to  District  Council. 

23  Ttt.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.nL    Details  ^ 

of  Plumbers'  Work.  I     j  x^^^y,^  riorir- 

24  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.  Sanitary  f    •*•  wngni  i^iarKe. 

Appliances.  f 

24  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  in  the  Ptirish  of  St.  Georfire*s,  Hanover 
Square,  at  2  p.m.  (number  limited),  conducted  by  Albert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

28  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Building  Materials,  by  H.  D. 

Searles  Wood,  f.r.i.b.a. 
27  S»     Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company's 
premises,  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  Bayswater,  at  3  p.m. 

29  M.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.   Sanitary  Building  Construciion 

and  Planning;    Soil  and   Loc^  Physical   Conditions,   by  H.  D. 
Searles  Wood,  f.b.i.b.a. 

31  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.  Calculations,  Measurements, 
and  Plans  and  Sections,  by  W.  C.  Tyndale,  icinst.cb. 

NOVEMBER. 

2  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    House  Drainage,  by  W.  C. 

Tyndale,  m.inst.c.b. 

3  S.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works, 

Ealing,  at   2.15  p.m.,  conducted    by   Charles  Jones,  ir.iN8T.o.B.. 
'  'eer  and  Surveyor  to  the  District  Council. 
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ProC  Henry  BoWn- 

SOn,  M.INST.C.B. 


W.  Hunting, 


^ 


6  Ta.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Water  )  -n^^  n^^^r  -d/^ks^ 

Supply,  Sources  of  Supply  and  bistribution.   ■  ^^    m  rosT  c  e 
8Th.LecturetoSanitaryOfflcerBat8p.m.  Sewerage.  J      ®®"'  m.inst.cb. 

9  F.)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
10  S.)      Nuisances,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

13  Ta.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.  Sewage 

Disposal. 

15  Th.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.  Scaveng- 

ing, Disposal  of  House  Reflise. 

14  W,  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Signs 

of  Health  and  Disease  in  Animals  destined 
for  Pood,  when  alive  and  after  slaughter; 
Tuberculin  and  other  Tests. 

16  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    The 

Names  and  Situations  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Body  in  Animals.  / 

17  S.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Harrison  &  Barber's  Knacker  Yard, 

Winthrop  Street,  Whitechapel,  E.,  at  3  p.m. 
19  K.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    Practical  '^lethods  of  Stalling 

and  Slaughtering  Animals,  by  W.  Hunting,  f.b.c.v.s. 
122  T.    Lecture   to  Sanitary  Officers   at  8  p.m.      Diseased  Meat,  with  a 

Demonstration  of  Morbid  Specimens  collected  from  Meat  Markets, 

by  James   King,  m.r.c.v.s..  Veterinary   Inspector,  Metropolitan 

Cattle  Market. 

23  F.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    The 

Appearance  and  Ch»iracter  of  Fresh  Meat, 

Organs.   Pat,    Blood,  Fish,  Poultry,  Milk, 

Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  other  food,  and  the 

conditions  rendering  them,  or  preparations 

of  them,  fit  or  unfit  for  human  consumption, 

Preserving   and    Storing   Meat  and  other 

Foods. 
t26  M.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.     The 

Hygiene  of  Byres,  Lairs.  Cow  Sheds,  and 

Slaughter  Houses,  and  all  places  where  animals 

destined  for  the  supply  of  food  are  kept,  and 

the  Hygiene  of  Markets,  Dairies,  and  other 

places  where  food  is  stored,  prepared,  or  J 

exposed  for  sale,  and  transported.  / 

27  Tu«  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

York  Road,  N.,  conducted  by  James  King,  m.b.c.v.s..  Veterinary 
Inspector,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

28  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  8  p.m.    The  Laws,  By-Laws,  and 

Regulations  affecting  the  Inspection  and  Sale  of  Meat  and  other 
articles  of  food,  including  their  preparation  and  adulteration,  by 
E.  Petronell  Manby,  b.a.,  m.d.,  d.p.h. 
30  F.    Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  London. 

DECEMBER. 

1  S.    Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  London. 

I   g  I  Examination  for  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods. 

12  w.  Sessional  Heetlngr. 

14  F.)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

15  8.)      Nuisances,  Manchester. 

21  F.  1  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 
'22  S.  J     Nuisances  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


E.  Petronell  Manby, 

B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

Medical  Inspector 

Local  Gk)vemment 

Board. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXAMINATION. 

Examinations  in  Practica]  Sanitaiy  Science  are  held  by  the 
Institute  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

A  Liocal  Board  of  Examiners  has  been  appointed  for  con- 
ducting the  Examinations.  The  regulations  and  syllabus  of 
the  Examinations  are  practically  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain, 
except  that  the  fee  at  present  fixed  is  £2  2s. 

The  dates  proposed  for  the  Examination  in  Sydney  in  1900, 
are  December  21st  and  22nd. 


DATES    AND    PLACES    ARRANGED   FOR 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  1901. 


IN  PEACTICAL  SANITARY  SCIENCE 


AITD 


FOR  mSPBCTORS  OF  NUISANCES. 


Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 


Bristol 

Edinburgh 

Birmingham 

London 

Dublin 

Bradford 

Liverpool 

Cardiff 

Norwich 

Newcastle 

London 

Manchester 


•• 


January  25th  and  26th. 
March  8th  and  9th. 
March  22nd  and  23rd. 
April  26th  and  27th. 
June  7th  and  8th. 
June  28th  and  29th. 
July  12th  and  13th. 
July  26th  and  27th. 
November  1st  and  2nd. 
November  15th  and  16th. 
November  29th  and  30th. 
December  20th  and  21st 


FOB  INSPECTOES  OF  MEAT  AND   OTHEE  FOODS. 

Birmingham March  29th  and  30th. 

London         May  3rd  and  4th. 

Liverpool July  19th  and  20th. 

London         December  6th  and  7th. 


IN  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE  FOE  SCHOOL  TEACHEES. 
London        February  8th  and  9th. 


Bradford 


••• 


••• 


June  28th  and  29th. 
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FELLOW,  MEMBERS,  &  ASSOCIATES  ELECTED. 

July,  1900. 

(A  complete  list  of  Fellows  and  Members  can  be  had  on  ajf>plieation,) 


FELLOW. 

*"'  1900.  July.     Waldo,  F.  J..  m.a.,  m.d.,  m.b.c.s.,  d.p.h.,  1.  Plowden 

Buildings^  TempUy  E.G. 


UlS' 


MEMBEES. 

*  Patted  Examination  for  Practical  Sanitary  Science. 

t  PaHsed  Examination  for  Local  Sarveyors. 

X  Paaaed  Examination  for  Inspector  of  Naisancea. 

""  1900.  July.     Ball,  Frederick,  8,  Chester  Boad,  Southwold. 

^^^^  1900.  July.  tCAHPBELL,  Adam  Horsburgh,  AS80C.M.iirsT.c.E.,  East 

Ham, 
""1900.  July.  JDiCKiNSON,  Arthur  James,  jBarou^A^«^tn€tfr,PwZZA^Zt, 

Sandilands,  PwUhdi, 
""  1900.  July.     Fleming,  Michael  J.,  Borough  Surveyor^  Waterford. 
""1900.  July.     Glass,  Sydney  Newton,  assoo.m.ii^st.o.e.,  Town 

Ball,  Woolwich,  S.E, 
1  900.  July.     Hawkins,  Thomas  Shirley,  assoc.m.inst.cb.,  Cot- 

tonworihj  Stafford  Boad,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
""  1900.  July.     KiLLiCK,  Peter  Gomnge,  15,  AmweU  St.^  Myddelion 

Square,  ClerJeenweU,  E,C. 
""1900.  July.  JLocKB,  William  Richard,  Borough  Surveyor,  B.D.O.^ 

ffemel  Hempstead, 
""  1900.  July.  JMageb,  Frederick  Walter,  Surveyor,  B.D.C.,  Walsall. 
""1900.  July.     Falhsb,  William   Lowell  Francis,    Tamer  House, 

Priory  Boad,  Upper  Knowle,  Bristol. 
**^1900.  July.     Phipps-Cabbt,  Major-General  Constantine,  Local 

Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
""1900.  July.     Pebscott,  William  Henry,  Borough  Engineer  and 

Surveyor,  Beigate. 
1423 190()^  jijy^     EiCHABDSON,  Harry,  assoo.m.inst.o.e..  The  Council 

Office,  Handsworth. 
*"*  1900.  July.  ♦SAUin)BBS,  John  Samuel,  8,  Stuart  Boad,  TJiomton 

Heath. 
**"  1900.  July.     Smith,  Thomas  Eeader,  assoc.m.inst.o.b..  Surveyor, 

Urban  District  Council,  Kettering^  Northampton. 
**"  1900.  July.     ViDBAN,  Henry,  Assistant  and  Bejjuty  Borough  En- 

gineer,  Folkestone* 
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"••1900.  July.     Watsox,  John  Duncan,  assoc.m.iwst.c.e..  Engineer 

to  Birminrfham  Tante  and  Ilea  District  Drainage 
Board,  Tyburn^  near  Birmingham, 

I**' 1900.  July,  t Young,   AVilliara    Percy,    Engineer  and  iSicmyor, 

Hoyland  I^etlier  U.D.O, 


ASSOCIATES. 

t  PMied  Examination  for  Inspecton  of  Noiaanoei. 

**'*  1900.  July.  JBuLLOOK,  Charles  Gray,  9,  Cromwdl  Boad,  Cttm- 

herley, 
""1900.  July.  JBaowN,  Frank  Charles,  4,  lAmes  Rood,  Croifdon. 
""  1900.  July.  JCann,  Miss  Ethel  Southern,   63,  Femhead  Boal, 

Paddington,  W. 
""  1900.  July.  tCuAPMAN,  Charles  William,  Ellerelie  Bridge  Road, 

Pear  Tree  Green,  Southampton, 
•"'  1900.  July,  t Chancellor,  W.  B.,  Town  HaXh  Leek. 
*"•  1900.  July.  JCoBBBTT,  Frederick  George,  3,  The  Cottaga,  Royal 

Naval  Hospital,  Haelar,  Oosport. 
^'"1900.  July.  JDbveiiill,    Frank    Thomas,    74,   Hencroft   Street, 

Slough, 
*"•  1900.  July.  JFdenivall,  Albert  James,  Oleneore,  MusweU  HQl,  N. 
"*»  1900.  July.  iGRiFFiTHS.  Arthur,  7,  Westboume  Park  ViUae,  W, 
"•^  19u0.  July.  JGniFFiTHS,  Frank,  Claremont,  Hdden  Road,  Blun- 

delUands, 
*"*  1900.  July.  JHaytee,  Arthur  Ernest,  Penningtmy  Lymingion, 
•*''1900.  July.  JJames,  Eobert  Ernest,  9,  Bassein  Park  Road,  Shep- 

herd:s  Bush,  W. 
""1900.  July.  tKBELBY,  Eobert,  20,  Caroline  Street,  Seaham  Bar- 
bour, 
"»*1900.  July.  JLatham,   Harry   Gould,  2b,  Wineott  Street,  Ken- 

nington  Road,  S.E, 
""  1900.  July.  JMason,  George  William,  Sandside,   Warren  Drive, 

New  Brighton. 
"»•  1900.  July.  JMcClbvbexx,  Miss  Elise  Anne,  87,  Eaton  Terrace, 

S,  W. 
"■^  1900.  July.  JNegus,  Thomas  Henry,  32,  Arthur  Road,  Erdington. 
"*'*  1900.  July.  JNewbeebt,  Arthur,  Springfield  House,  Springfield, 

Upper  Clapton,  N.E, 
""1900.  July.  JPhillips,  Francis  Jorworth,  Bryn  Eirw,  Eafoi, 

Pontypridd. 
•"''1900.  July.  jWatson,  William,  13,  PenUy's  Grove  Street,  Fork. 
""  1900.  July.  JWoEGB,  Lewis  Edward,  The  Hawthorns,  Oakleigh 

Park,  N. 
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HENET  LAW,  M.Ikst.C.B. 

(CHAIBMAN  JOT  COUNCIL.) 

It  IS  with  very  sincere  regret  that  the  Council  have  to  record 
the  death  of  their  Chairman  and  much  respected  Fellow  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  died  July  18th 
last  Mr.  Law  joined  the  Institute  in  1877,  and  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Council  in  1878,  upon  which  he  remained, 
taking  a  most  interested  and  active  part  in  its  work  until  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  during  which  ne  anticipated  a  return  to 
his  colleagues,  but  which  terminated  fatally,  and  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  on  the  above  date. 

Mr.  Law  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Institute,  and  for  twenty 
years  one  of  the  Board  of  £xaminei*s  for  those  desiring  certifi- 
cates of  competency  as  Sanitary  Officers ;  also  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Sanitary  Exhibition.  From  1891  to  1895  he 
filled  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Examiners,  and  from  1895 
to  1899  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Judges,  in  which  position 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  codifying  the  method  of  judging 
and  classitying  the  list  of  awards.  He  was  elected  Chairman 
of  Council  in  1899. 

Mr.  Law  was  born  at  Reading  in  1824,  and  articled  in  1837 
to  that  eminent  engineer  of  great  enterprises.  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei,  under  whom  he  was  engaged  on  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  Original  Thames  Tunnel,  on  which  work  he  remained 
until  its  completion  in  J  843.  Subsequently  Mr.  Law  was 
engaged  in  taking  soundings  of  the  River  Thames  in  connection 
with  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Metro- 
polis. In  1844  he  became  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Page, 
Consulting  Engineer  for  Woods  and  Forests,  and  assisted  in 
the  design  of  various  works  connected  with  the  Thames,  and 
for  two  years  had  charge  of  the  Windsor  improvements.  Mr. 
Law  left  Mr.  Page  in  1850,  and  at  this  time  published  several 
works  on  Engineering  and  allied  subjects,  including  a  Memoir 
of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 

In  1855  Mr.  Law  went  to  South  America,  and  carried  out 
various  works  for  the  Brazilian  Government.  Returning  to 
England  in  1873,  he  settled  down  to  practice  in  London,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  Sanitary  works — notably  the  Oldham  Sew- 
erage and  the  Flood  Prevention  works  at  Eastbourne.  He  was 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  G.  Chatterton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  from  Feb., 
1878,  until  1887. 

Mr.  Law  was  largely  consulted  as  an  expert  upon  matters 
relating  to  the  Thames  and  in  Hygienic  affairs. 
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Personally  Mr.  Law  was  most  courteous  and  amiable ;  pro- 
fessionally an  able,  exact,  acute-minded  and  skilful  engineer, 
who  gained  the  respect  of  everyone,  whether  engaged  with  him 
or  acting  professionally  in  opposition.  In  the  Councils  of  the 
Institute  his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  were  invaluable, 
and  his  colleagues  most  sincerely  regret  the  loss  which  they 
and  the  Institute  have  sustained. 

L.  A. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY 

Juio  TO  Septembeb,  1900. 

*«*  For  publication  of  Societies  and  Institutions^  ^c,  see  under 

**  Academies,'* 


ACADEMIES  fAMEBiCAir). 

Toronto,  Canadian  Institute,  Transactions,  Semi-Centennial  Me- 
morial Volume,  1849-1899.     660  pp.,  8vo.     Toronto,  1899. 

The  InstituU. 

Winnipeg.  Historical  and  Sdeniific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Annual 
Report  for  1899,  24  pp.;  The  Present  Status  of  Natural  Science 
in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Burman, 
B.D.,  23  pp. ;  On  the  St.  Paul  Trail  in  the  Sixties,  by  W.  6. 
Fonseca,  14  pp.     8vo.    Winnipeg,  1900.  The  Society. 

ACADEMIES  (Austbalian). 

Melbourne.  Australian  Health  Society,  Infant  Feeding,  tbe  use 
and  abuse  of  Artificial  Foods.     15  pp.,  8vo.     Melbourne. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Eeport,  1898-9.     16  pp.,  8vo.    Md- 

bonrne,  1900.  The  Society. 

Sydney.  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Journal  and  Pro- 
ceedings. 227  pp.,  8vo.  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  66  pp.  Sydnej, 
1900.  The  Society, 

ACADEMIES  (Bbteish). 

Durham,  University  of.     College  of  Medidne^  Newcastle^upon'Tyney 

Calendar,   1900-1901.       160   pp.,   8vo.      Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

1900.  The  CoOeyc. 

Hereford.     Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field   Club,    Transactions,  1895, 

1896,  1897.    456  pp.,  8vo.    Hereford,  1898. 

H.  Cecil  Moore,  M.D. 

London.     British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engineers,     Vol.  1V.» 

1899.     173  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900.  The  Assodaiion, 

- Guys    Hospital    Medical    School.      Calendar,    1900-1901. 

92  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1 900.  The  School. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,     Minutes  of  Proceediugs,  with 


other  Selected  and  Abstracted  Papers.     Vol.  CXL.,  1899-1900, 
Part  11.     435  pp.,  8to.     London^  1900. 


Henpj;    baw,    M.    In^t.    <?.    E, 
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London.    Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol. 
CXLI.,  1899-1900,  Part  III.    507  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1900. 

TJie  Institution. 

TJie  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Proceedings,  Jan. — 

March,  1900.  No.  1.  180  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1900.    The  Institution. 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers,      Proceedings,   Vol.  III., 


1899.     136  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1899.  The  InstituU. 


Allan,  C.  K,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  Allan,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  Amending  Acts, 
annotated  and  explained,  together  with  the  Statutory  forms  and 
instructions.    214  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1900. 

The  Publishers  (Butterivorth  ^  Co,). 

Allen,  A,  Taylor,  Footpaths,  their  maintenance,  construction,  and 
cost.     37  pp.    London.  Tlie  Author, 

Sage,  CharUs.  M.A,^  M.D,  Consumption.  16  pp.,  8vo.  Mel- 
bourne. Australian  Health  Society. 

Bechmann,  G,  Benseignements  Gen^raux  sur  les  eaux  et  L'As- 
sainissement  de  Paris.     32  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1900.        The  Author. 

Bengal,  Thirty-second  Anniml  Eeport  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner for.  131pp.,fcp.  Calcutta,  1900.     Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Bertillon,  Dr.  Jacques,  Compte  rendu  des  Cartogrammes  et  dia- 
grammes  relatifs  a  la  Population  Parisienne.  19  pp.,  8vo.  Paris, 
1900. 

de  la  Mortinatalite  selon  Tage  du  Foetus  et  selon  Tage  de  la 

Mere.     27  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1896.  The  Author. 

Black,  Staff  Surgeon  W.  T.     Sanitary  State  of  Hong  Kong  in  1865. 

8  pp.,  8yo.     London,  1869.  Surg.-JIaj.  W.  G.  Black. 

Board  of  Agriculture.     Annual  Beports  of  Proceedings  under  the 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act«,  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (weighing  of 

Cattle)  Acts,  Ac.,  &c.,  for  the  year  1899.     102  pp.,  Svo.    London, 

1900. 

Leaflets,  T^'os.  64  and  65.     White  Eoot  Eot  and  The  Small 

Ermine  Moths.     6  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900.  The  Board. 

€lare  and  Boss.  Ideal  Homes  for  the  People.  39  pp.,  quarto. 
Chelmsford,  1900.  The  Authors. 

Gorfield,  Prof,  W.  H.,  M.A.y  M.D.  Betegsegek  es  egeszsegiigyi 
tekintetben  Hianyos  Lakdsok.  Eloadta  a  Londini  Harrey-Tdrsulat 
Koreben  forditotta  Dr.  Odon  Frank.  24  pp.,  8vo.  Budapest, 
1900.  The  Author, 

Elder,  B.  Scott,  Appeal  Cases  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts, 
1875  and  1879,  and  Margarine  Act,  1887.  78  pp.,  8vo.  London, 
1900.  The  Publishers  (Butterworth  ^  Co,). 

Filtre  de  Pierre,  Emploi  des,  systeme  Kurka  brevet^  pour  la  Filtra- 
tion en  Grand.     17  pp.,  quarto.    Paris,  1900.  Dr.  A.  Gifka, 

France,  Stations  Hydro-Minerales  Climateriques  et  Maritimes  de  la. 
458  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1900.  E.  White  Wallis,  F.SJS. 

(Germany,  Deutschlands,  Heilquellen  und  Bader.  267  pp.,  quarto. 
BerKn,  1900.  E.  White  Wallis,  F.S.S. 
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Gantier,  J/.  Armand,  et  if.  Ji.  Gr^hant.  La  viciation  de  I'ltooft- 
phere  des  Villes  par  lea  foyers  industriela  ou  domestiques.  16  p{L, 
8vo.     Paris,  1900  Prof.  M.  N.  Grihni. 

Orihant,  Prof.  M.  N.  L'Oxjde  de  Carbone  le  Grison  et  le  Griaoo- 
znetre.     18  pp.,  quarto.    Paris,  1898. 

Notice  sur  les  Titres  et  Travauz  Scientiiiques.     68  pp-r 

quarto.    Paris,  1887. 

Nouvalles  recherches  Physiologiques  sur  les  Melange  ExpI<H 


sifs  de  Grison  et  de  Formene.     4  pp.,  8yo.    Paris,  1900 

Becherches  experimentales  sur  Talcoolisme  aigu.     17  pp. 


8vo.    Paris,  1900. 

Becherchessur  I'alcoolisme  aigu ;  dosage  de  I'alcool  dans  le 


sang  et  dans  les  tissus.    3  pp.,  quarto.     Paris. 

Kecherches  sur  les  limites  de  I'absorption  de  la  oxjde  de 


Carbone  par  le  sang  d'un  mammifere  vivans.     7  pp.,  8ro.    Paris, 

1900.  The  AtOhor. 

Gxancher,  M,  le  Prof  J.    Un  service  Antiseptique  de  Medecine: 

Statistique  de  dix  ann^s.     67  pp.,  quarto.     Paris,  1900. 

The  Author, 
Home  Office.     Annual  Beport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Pactories 

and   ^Vorkshops  for  the  year  1899.     487  pp.,  fcp.     London, 

1900.  Arthur  WhiuUgge,  M.D.,  Chief  Intpector, 

Henry,  Louis^  M,D.    The  Influence  of  Milk  in  the  production  of 

dissemination  of  disease.     20  pp.,  8vo.     Melbourne. 

T?ie  Australian  Health  Society. 
Hughes,    W,   Kent,   M.D,    The  Human  Foot,  its   use  and  abuse. 

16  pp.,  Svo.     Melbourne.  Ths  Austrdlian  Health  Society. 

Kitasato,  Prof,  Dr,  S,     Bericht  iiber  die  Pestepidemie  in  Kobe  und 

Osaka  von  Nov.,  1899  and  January,  1900.      126  pp.,  8vo.    Tokio, 

lOuO.  '  The  Author. 

Latham,  Baldwin,  MJnst.C.E.     The  Climatic  Condition  necessary 

for  the  Propagation  and  Spread  of  Plague.    35  pp.,  8vo.    liondon, 

1900.  The  Author, 

Lincoln  Health  Exhibition.      Eeport,  Catalogue,    and   Lectures. 

(August,  1899.)     8vo.     Lincoln,  1899.  W,  H.  Curtin. 

London  County  CounciL      Opening  Ceremony  by  H.B.H.  The 

Prince  of  Wales  of  the  Boundary  Street  Area,  Bethnal  Green. 

16  pp.,  quarto.     London,  1900.  Purchased. 


MEDICAL  OFFICEBS  OF  HEALTH  AND   OTHER 

SANITABY  BEPOBTS. 
1899      ..  ..   2i.Si/dneyMarsden,D.Sc.,M.B.,D.PM. 

Calcutta,  1899  ,.  J.  S\  Cook,  D.PM. 

Carnarvon     Combined    Ois- 

tricta,  1899  . .   P.  Eraser,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

Cheater  CO.,  1899    . .  . .   Francis  Vadier,  F.H.C.S. 

Durham  CO.,  1899   . .         .,  T.  Eustace  Hill,  M.B.,  BJSc. 
Hackney,  1899  ..J.  King  Warry,  M  2>.,  D.P.H. 

Hnddersfield,  June,  1900     . .  E.  O.  Annis,  M.R.C.S.,  D,P.H. 
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Hunter  River,  N.S.W.,  1899.,  Roheii  Dkh,  M,B,,  CM.,  D.P.H. 
Montreal,  1899  . .   Louis  Laberge,  M.D.,  M.O.H. 

Northampton  CO.,  1899      . .    Charles  E.  Paget,  M.O.H. 
Nottingham,  1899    . .  . .  Philip  Boobbyer,  M.B, 

Oldham,  1899  . .  . .  J.  B.  WicHnsan,  M.D.,  D.PJf. 

St.  Helens,  1899        ..  ..  F.  Drew  Harris,  M.B.,  D.PM. 

8t.    Mary,    Battersea,    1899 

(San.  Insp.)  . .  . .  /.  Toung. 

Salford,  1899 C.  H,  TattersaJl,  M.R.C.S.,  D.PJI. 

Wandsworth  District   Board 

of  Works,  1899     . .  ..The  Board. 

Southport,  1899        . .         ..J.J.  Weaver,  MJt.CS. 
Sunderland,  1899      . .         . .  Harold  ScurfieU,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Sydney,  1899  . .   The  Board. 

WarwickshiiB  CO.,  1 899     . .  A.  Bostoch  Hill,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Wolverhampton,  1899         . .  H.  Malet,  B.A.,  M.B. 
York,  City  of,  1899  . .  . .  Edmund  M.  Smith.  M.D,,  CM.,  D.P.H, 

Local  Government  Board.  Memorandum  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Darra 
Mair  on  a  brief  visit  to  the  Pontypridd  Urban  District  with 
reference  to  a  fatal  prevalence  of  Diphtheria  therein.  7  pp.,  fcp. 
London,  1900. 

Dr.  S.  Monckton  Copeman's  Eeport  on  an  Inquiry  into  the 

general  Sanitary  circumstances  of  Shirebrook,  in  the  Blackwell 
Kural  District,  with  special  reference  to  the  continued  prevalence 
there  of  Enteric  Fever.    14  pp.,  fcp.     London,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  Deane  Sweeting*&  Beport  on  the  general  Sanitary 


circumstances  and  administration  of  the  several  Sanitary  Areas  of 
the  Dartford  Begistration  District,  with  special  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  Patal  Diphtheria.     49  pp.,  fcp.    London,  1900. 

W.  H.  Power,  F.R.S, 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Annual  Beport  for  1899.  Vol.  L, 
102  pp.  Fourteenth  Beport  of  Statistical  Committee,  with  Ap- 
pendices.   Vol.  II.,  208  pp.     8vo.    London,  1900. 

Second  Annual  Beport  of  The  Children's  Committee,  1899* 

9  pp.,  8vo.     London.     1900.  The  Board. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1898.  b95  pp.,  8vo.  Lansing, 
1900.  The  Board. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health.  Twenty-third  Annual  Beport, 
and  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  432  pp.,  8vo.  Trenton, 
N.J.,  1900.  The  Board. 

Hidonz,  le  Dr.  Maurice.  Becherches  experimentales  sur  I'elimina- 
tion  de  Talcool  dans  Torganisroe,  Determination  D'un  "  Alcoolisme 
Congenital.'*    68  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1900.  The  Author. 

Ontario.  Eighteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  of,  being  for  the  year  1899.  107  pp.,  8vo.  Toronto, 
1900.  The  Board. 

Orion,  le  Dr.  Diagnostic  Precoce  de  la  Tuberculose.  52  pp.,  8vo» 
Paris.  Prof.  M.  N.  Grehant. 
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NOTES  ON  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  CASES. 


These  notes  are  copied  by  permission  from  The  Law  Reports  published  by 
The  Incorporated  Council  of  L&w  Reporting  for  England  and  Wales. 

For  full  text  of  these  see  Law  Reports,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute. 

OFFENCES. — Continuing  offence —  WorJc  executed  in  contravention  of 
by-law — Continuance  in  same  state — Builder  without  power  to 
remedy  breach— Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  ^  39  Viet.  c.  55), 
s.  158. 

By  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  s.  158,  where  the  execution  of 
any  work  is  an  offence,  in  respect  whereof  the  offender  is  liable  in 
respect  of  any  by-law  to  a  penalty,  the  existence  of  the  work  during 
its  continuance  in  such  a  form  and  state  as  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  by-law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuing  offence. 

A  builder  was  convicted  for  building  a  house  without  sufficient  air 
space,  contrary  to  a  by-law.  The  builder  was  not  the  owner,  and 
had  not  been  in  possession,  nor  had  any  right  to  go  on  the  premises 
after  the  conviction.  Afterwards  the  builder  was  prosecuted  for  a 
continuing  offence  in  respect  of  the  continuance  of  the  work  in  the 
same  state,  in  contravention  of  the  by-law,  and  convicted.  On  a 
case  stated : — 

Held,  that  the  builder,  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  breach 
complained  of,  was  not  guilty  of  a  continuing  offence,  and  the  con- 
viction was  wrong. — (Welsh  &  Son  v.  West  Ham  Cobpobation.) 

Div.  a.  [1900J  1  Q.  B.  324. 

COST    OF    SANITARY   VTOKKB.— Capital  or  income— Leasehold 

houses  —  Equitable  Tenant  for  life — Repairs — Ground  Rent  — 

PuUic.  Health  (London)  Act,  1891  (J^  ^  55  Vict,  c.  76)— Dan- 

gerous  structures  notice — London  Building  Act,  1894  (57  6^  58 

Vict.  c.  ccxiii.). 

There  is  no  distinction  in  the  position  of  an  equitable  tenant  for 
life  of  leaseholds  where  the  property  is  sub-let  at  a  rack-rent,  and 
where  it  is  sub-let  at  an  improved  ground-rent ;  as  between  tenant 
for  life  and  remainderman  the  cost  of  complying  with  a  sanitary 
notice  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and  a  dangerous 
structures  notice  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  is  chargeable 
against  income.  Re  Copland's  Settlement.  (Jones  v,  Cabden.) 
Byrne,  J.  [1900]  W.  N.  14;  [1900]  1  Ch.  326. 

DBAINA6E  EXPENSES.— CapitoZ  or  income— Leasehold  houses- 
Outgoings — Improvements — Capital  money  — Conflict  between  Settle- 
ment and  Act—Settled  Land  Acts,  1882  (45  6f  46  Vict.  c.  88, 
ss.  25,  51, 56)  ;  1890  (53  ^  54  Vict.  c.  69),  ss.  IS,  15. 

The  cost  of  reconstructing  the  drainage  of  leasehold  houses,  forming 
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part  of  a  residuary  estate  beqaeathed  to  trustees  upon  trust  for 
tenant  for  life  and  remaindermen : — 

Held,  to  be  payable  out  of  capital  money,  as  an  improTemsit 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  notwithstanding  i 
direction  in  the  will  that  pending  a  sale  the  rents,  after  payment  of 
**all  incidental  expenses  and  outgoings,"  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
tenant  for  life.  Re  Thomas.  (Weatheball  v.  Thomas.)  Byrne,  J. 
[1900]  Ch.  319. 

SEWERS  AND  DBAINS.— Fea/tn^  in  local  authority— '' S(tc€r$ 
fiiacU  hy  anif  person  for  his  own  profit^^ — Local  GovernvietU — Public 
Health  Actl  1875  {38  ^-  39  Vict.  c.  55),  a.  13,  sub-s.  1. 

A  drain  was  made  by  the  owner  of  a  quarry  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  carrying  ofE  surface  water  coming  on  to  his  land  and 
preventing  it  from  running  over  the  quarry.  By  means  of  the  drain 
the  quarry  could  be  more  economically  and  conveniently  worked  than 
if  the  water  were  allowed  to  spread  over  it : — 

Held,  that  the  drain  was  a  sewer  made  by  a  person  for  his  own 
profit  within  the  meaning  of  s.  13,  sub-s.  1,  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  and  did  not  vest  in  the  local  authority  of  the  district. 

Decision  of  Div.  Ct.  [1899]  1  Q.  B.  979,  reversed. 

LOCAL  QOYEBiNME'HT.'-'Streets— Paving  Expenses— AlUration  of 
width  of  carriageway  and  footway — Power  of  urban  authority — 
Public  Health  Act,  1875  {38  ^-  39  Vict.  c.  55),  s.  150. 

An  urban  authority,  when  paving  and  making  good  a  street,  not 
being  a  highway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  under  s.  150  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  has  no  power  to  alter  the  respective 
widths  of  the  carriageway  and  footway  of  the  street. — (Bobebtsox 
V.  Bristol  Cobporatign.) 

2  Q.  B.  [1900]  198. 

London  Street — ^^Xew  street" — Paving  Expenses — Liability  of  Frontages 
— Lapse  of  time  since  road  became  new  street — Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855  {18  4'  19  Vict.  c.  120),  s.  105. 

In  1883  a  highway,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  then  pavedi 
became  a  *'  new  street "  within  the  meaning  of  s.  105  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Act,  1855,  which  enables  a  metropolitan  vestiy  or 
district  bowtl  to  pave  any  "  new  street "  not  paved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  charge  the  expense  on  the  owners  of  the  houses  forming 
the  street.  From  1883  to  1899  the  district  board  and  the  vestry  who 
succeeded  them,  repaired  the  footways  and  carriageway  of  the  street 
as  surveyors  of  highways.  In  1899  the  vestry  resolved  to  exercise 
their  powers  under  s.  105,  and  required  the  owners  to  pay  the 
apportioned  expenses  of  paving  the  street : — 

Held,  distinguishing  Bonella  v.  Twickenham  Local  Board,  (1887) 
20  Q.  B.  D.  63,  that,  as  neither  the  board  nor  the  vestry  bad  exercised 
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their  powers  under  s.  105  before  1899,  the  vestry  were  then  entitled 
to  exercise  them,  notwithstanding  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  road  became  a  new  street. 

A  road  may  become  a  "new  street"  within  s.  105  of  the  Metro- 
polis Mana&;ement  Act,  1855,  although  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  it 
is  building  land  upon  which  no  building  has  been  erected. — (Sdimonds 

BbOTHBBS,  LiMITBl),   v.   FULHAM  VkSTBY.) 

Div.  a.  2,  Q.B.  [1900]  188. 

SANITAEY  CONVENIENOB.— P*«5Ztc  nealth^StahU—Worhplau 
— Person  in  attendance — Cabmen — Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891  {54  4-  55  Vict,  e.  76,  s.  38). 

Section  38  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  enacts  that 
every  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient 
and  suitable  accommodation  in  the  way  of  sanitary  conveniences, 
regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  or  in 
attendance  at  such  building : — 

Held,  that  a  stable-yard  and  stables  at  which  a  large  number  of 
cabmen  were  daily  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  cabs  was 
a  workplace  within  the  meaning  of  the  section,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  provided  with  sufficient  and  suitable  sanitary  conveniences  for  the 
cabmen. — (Bbnnbtt  v.  Habdinq.) 

Div.  Ct.  2  Q.  B.  [1900]  397. 

ADULTERATION Sale   to  prejudice   of  purchaser— Defence  that 

article  bought  with  written  warranty — Subsequent  proceedings 
against  wholesale  merchant — Certificate  of  analt^st — Evidence — 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  (38  6f  39  Vict,  c,  63),  ss.  6, 
U,  21,  25— Margarine  Act,  1887  (50  ^  51  VUt.  c.  29),  ss.  6,  7, 
12. 

Where,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  summons  under  s.  6  of  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  the  defendant  establishes  the  defence 
under  s.  25  of  the  Act  that  he  bought  the  article  with  a  written 
warranty  and  sold  it  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  the 
certificate  of  the  public  analyst  used  in  those  proceedings  is  not 
evidence  in  subsequent  proceedings  before  justices  against  the  person 
from  whom  the  defendant  purchased  the  article. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  a  summons  under  the  above  section  for 
selling  as  butter  an  article  which  was  not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and 
quality  of  the  article  demanded,  the  certificate  of  the  public  analyst 
showed  the  article  sold  to  be  margarine;  the  summons  wa<^,  however, 
dismissed  on  the  defendant  proving  a  purchase  with  a  written 
warranty  from  the  respondentis.  A  summous  was  then  taken  out 
against  the  respondents  under  s.  6  of  the  Margarine  Act,  1887,  for 
delivering  the  margarine  in  a  package  not  marked  as  required  by  the 
section,  and  at  hearing  before  justices  the  same  certificate  was 
tendered  as  evidence  against  the  respondents,  but  was  rejected : — 
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Held,  that  the  certificate  was  not  evidence  against  the  respondents 
that  the  article  sold  and  delivered  by  them  was  nuirgarine,  and  that 
the  evidence  was  properly  rejected. — (Ttlbb  v.  Kutghajc  A  8o5, 
LnciTBD.) 

Div.  a.  Q.  B.  [1900]  413. 

ADULTBSATION. — Sample— Purchase  for  analyM — Mode  of  divid- 
ifig  sample— SaU  of  Food  ^  Drugs  Act,  1875  (35  ^  39  Viet.  e.  63), 
S.14. 
Where  a  purchase  is  made  of  several  articles  of  food  or  drags  at 
the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  each  article  purchased  must 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  otherwise  dealt  with  as  required  hj 
s.  14  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.     Where  a  purchase 
is  made  of  six  bottles  of  the  same  article  of  food  or  drug,  each  bottle 
is  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  a  separate  article,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  requirement?)  of  s.  14  for  the 
purchaser  to  divide  them  into  three  lots  of  two  bottles  each  without 
opening  any  of  the  bottles,  and  to  hand  one  lot  to  the  analyst,  one 
to  the  seller,  and  to  retain  one  himself. — (Mason  v.  Cowdaby.) 
Div.  a.  2  Q.  B.  [1900J  419. 
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TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE 

AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Paris  from  10th  to  17th  August,  in  the  Ecole  de 
Medicine,  under  the  Presidentship  of  Prof.  Brouardel— The  Sanitary  Institute 
was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Gorfleld  (yioe-President),who 
was  elected  an  Hon.  President  of  the  Congress—Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  (Chainnsn 
of  Council),  Dr.  P.  Boobbyer,  Dr.  A.  Newsholme,  Prof.  Lane  Notter.  Dr.  8. 
Rideal,  Mr.  U.  A.  Roechling,  and  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  Secretary.  Several 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  were  also  present. 

The  opening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseaa  (Prime 
Minister  of  France),  who  welcomed  the  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Goyemmont.  In  tlie  following  extracts  from  his  speech  he  aclcnowledged 
how  much  tlie  government  of  a  country  were  indebted  to  men  of  sctenoe. 

**  Preventive  medicine  was  most  complex  and  this  might  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  it  could  be  considered  as  the  crown  of  all  natural  sdenoes.  Tbe 
discoveries  of  physicians,  of  chemists,  and  of  engineers,  were  the  materials 
out  of  which  hygiene  was  constructed.  But  to  realise  the  ingenious  theories 
of  the  hygienists.  the  help  of  the  state  was  needed.  They  had  every  right  to 
rely  on  such  help.  You  are  tlie  most  valuable  and  indispensable  collaborators 
of  all  government.    You  are  the  guardians  of  public  health,  that  is  to  say,  of 
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the  meet  precious  gift  a  State  can  possess.  For  too  long  Governmental  and 
PHfliamentary  initiative  has  neglected  the  elaboration  of  indispensable 
sanitaiy  laws.  For  too  long  the  incontestable  right  of  the  State  to  impose 
upon  the  individual  necessary  preventive  measures,  which,  while  protecting 
his  health,  preserve  the  public  welfare,  has  been  overlooked  and  misunde- 
stood.  The  rights  of  the  individual  badly  interpreted  have  prolonged  this 
delay.  It  is  a  matter  of  education  and  the  democracies  will  insist  that  such 
education  shall  be  given.'* 

Prof.  Corfield  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  A*om  Great  Britain ; 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  many  years  ago  he  had  been  a  student  in  that  same 
amphitheatre  in  which  they  were  meeting.  He  was  glad  that  the  English 
Government  appeared  to  be  taking  more  interest  in  these  Congresses,  and 
recognising  the  good  that  they  were  doing — this  year  they  had  appointed  live 
official  representatives,  at  the  last  Congress  they  only  appointed  one,  and  at 
many  of  the  Congresses  no  representatives  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

Id  the  Section  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  there  was  a  long  discusnon 
on  the  desirability  of  disconnecting  traps  on  house  drains.  The  report 
presented  by  M.  Lacau  (Vice-President  of  the  French  Society  of  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Architects)  and  M.  Louis  Masson  (Inspector  of  Sewers  and 
Sanitary  Works,  Paris)  shows  a  complete  divergence  between  the  ma- 
jority of  British  sanitarians  and  the  authors  of  the  report— they  declare 
themselves  altogether  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  disconnecting  trap :  they 
admit  that  if  the  air  of  the  sewer  be  considered  as  the  immediate  vehicle 
of  infectious  germs,  the  interception  system  might  be  considered  the  best, 
but  it  has  been  recognised  that  this  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  cholera,  typhoid,  and  diphtheria,  by  sewer  gas  is  incom- 
patible with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  propagation  of 
diseases.  The  employment  of  the  trap  leads  to  the  stagnation  of  the  water 
and  the  fsecal  matters,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  trap  of  6  in.  diameter 
contains  10  litres  of  water,  the  velocity  of  which  does  not  exceed  4  in.  per 
second,  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  vigorous  flush.  In  consequence 
the  solids  brought  down  by  the  water  remain  in  the  trap  where  they  are 
liable  to  putrefy,  and  occasion  putrid  emanations  in  the  conduits.  This  is 
why,  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  from  20  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  fsecal  matter  from  a  water  closet  remained  in  the 
trap,  and  that  only  the  balance  escaped  to  the  sewer.  Hence  with  the  trap 
system  the  rapid  evacuation  of  all  the  waste  water  and  the  waste  organic 
matter  is  not  effected  while  fresh,  and  before  fermentation  has  set  in.  Instead 
of  from  1  per  cent,  to  l4  per  cent,  of  solid  matters  remaining  in  conduits 
of  6  in.  diameter,  the  proportion  remaining  in  the  disconnecting  trap  varies 
from  20  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  the  average  being  from  25  per  cent  to  35 
per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  flush  them,  instead  of  being 
9  litres  rises  to  14  litres  and  even  15  litres  for  each  evacuation.  Thus 
necessarily  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  supplied  to  towns 
is  implied. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Roechling  said  it  had  been  stated  in  the  report  that  the  sewers  in 
Kngland  were  foul  and  poorly  constructed,  a  good  deal  of  gas  forming  in 
them  in  consequence  of  their  defects.  He  maintained  tlmt  this  was  not  so, 
and  took  a  strong  objection  to  the  statement  Tliere  were  a  few  cases, 
especially  in  the  older  portions  of  London,  where  the  sewers  were  not  so 
good  as  they  might  wish  to  see  them,  but  where  they  were  newer  they  were 
more  scientiAcally  carried  out  As  a  rule  the  sewers  of  England  were  as  good 
as  they  could  be  made,  and  were  managed  as  efficiently  as  in  other  countries, 
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if  not  better.    It  has  been  stated  in  the  paper  that  in  experiments  nsade  br 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  foul  matters  Jiad  remaioed 
in  the  disconnecting  trap,  but  it  had  not  been  staled  that  these  experiments 
were  couDected  with  a  water-closet  which  was  equivalent  to  a  water-cloeet 
placed  in  a  cellar.   If  we  in  England  had  houses  of  five  or  six  storeys  high 
as  they  had  in  Paris,  inhabited  by  from  sixty  to  100  people,  each  persoD 
being  supplied  with  sixty  gallons  of  water  per  day,  the  flush  obtuned  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  clear  away  all  deposits  from  the  txw^ 
It  was  clear  that  if  in  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  only  50  per  cent,  of  deposit  remained  in  the  trap,  nothing 
at  all  would  have  remained  in  it  in  ordinary  circumstances :  the  experiments 
referred  to  might  with  greater  justice  be  cited  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  the  disconnecting  trap  as  in  England. 

The  hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood  was  brought  forward  in  SecUon  IV. 
and  school  hygiene,  in  which  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  so  much  interested, 
was  discussed  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Variot.  on  **  The  Medical  Inspection  of 
Schools  from  the  Hygienic  Point  of  View."  In  his  report  he  dealt  with  the 
requirements  of  school  buildings,  general  health  of  scholars,  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease— and  first  aid  to  the  injured,  but 
he  omitted  altogether  the  important  questions  of  the  hygiene  of  the  mental 
and  moral  conditions  of  school  life,  a  subject  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
syllabus  prepared  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  for  the  examination  of  school 
teachers,  and  which  has  such  an  important  bearing  in  the  training  and  mental 
development  of  children. 

Papers  were  read  in  other  sections  on  "Inmnitary  Dwellings,**  by  Dr. 
Ghallamel,  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Paris,  and  another  on  "  Hotel 
Bedrooms  from  the  Sanitary  Point  of  View,"  by  M.  Gustave  Rives,  architect 
to  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  which  set  out  the  requirements  of  air  space 
and  ventilation  on  a  scale  that  would  fill  a  modest  English  householder  with 
envy,  and  yet  a  casual  visitor  to  the  meeting  could  not  help  noticing,  and 
being  distinctly  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  Congress  meetings  were  being  held  there  was  an  utter  absence  of  venti- 
lation, and  in  the  ordinary  hotel  bedrooms  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
and  fittings  was  such  that  appropriate  ventilation  was  almost  impossible. 

The  work  of  the  sections  is  summarised  in  the  following  resoIuCions  which 
were  unanimouBly  approved  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Congntss:— 

The  Congress  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
authorities  in  all  countries  to  establish  bacteriological  laboratories,  where 
bacteriological  examinations  could  be  made  gratuitously. 

That  no  children  who  had  suffered  with  diphtheria  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  school  till  it  was  shown  by  bacteriological  examination  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  risk  of  their  spreading  the  disease. 

That  there  should  be  an  international  commission  to  study  the  question  of 
serums,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  activity  of  serums. 
This  latter  resolution  was  taken  only  as  a  recommendation  so  as  not  to  Ue 
the  hands  of  the  next  Congress. 

That  the  progress  accomplished  in  the  methods  of  vaccination  was  so  great 
that  no  objection  was  justifiable,  and  therefore  that  vaccination  should  be 
rendered  obligatory  in  all  countries. 

That  all  tins  containing  preserved  meat,  fish,  &c.,  should  bear  the  date  of 
their  manufacture ;  and  that  rules  for  the  preservation  of  food  in  tins  should 
be  published  and  distributed  among  all  persons  engaged  in  the  trade. 

That  no  chemical  should  be  employed  for  the  preservation  of  food. 
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That  better  laws,  or  laws  better  applied,  are  needed  for  the  preservation  of 
rivers  from  industrial  and  other  pollution,  and  also  for  the  preservation  of  the 
intakes  of  potable  water. 

That  a  commission  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
aesimilate  the  methods  employed  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water 
used  for  drinking  purposes. 

That  latter  resolution  again  was  taken  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
organisers  of  the  next  CoDgress. 

That  the  inspection  of  meat  should  be  enforced,  and  the  methods  of  control 
assimilated  in  all  countries.  It  was  recommended  that  an  international 
congress  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  others,  should  meet  for  this  pur|M>se, 
and  also  so  as  to  establish  a  basis  for  uniform  teaching  in  all  countries  as  to 
tbe  methods  of  controlling  the  meat  supply. 

That  there  should  be  public  slaughter  houses  in  all  large  centres.  That 
small  centres  should  federate  so  as  to  have  one  public  slaughter  house 
between  them. 

That  where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  public  slaughter  house, 
the  killing  in  private  slaughter  houses  should  only  take  place  at  fixed  hours, 
and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 

That  infeiior  but  wholesome  meat  might  only  be  sold  in.  especially 
indicated  localities ;  and  inspectors  should  have  the  right  to  visit  all  such 
plae^  both  day  and  night. 

That  lead  be  replaced  by  antimony  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to  five 
per  cent,  and  the  soldering  of  tins  containing  preserves  with  lead  could  only 
be  sanctioned  when  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  lead  entering 
the  tin. 

That  domestic  hygiene  necessitated  the  immediate  removal  of  all  soil,  slop- 
water,  &C.,  and  the  trapping  of  all  pipes.  That  such  pipes  should  be  fully 
ventilated  throughout,  but  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  sewer  air  to  enter 
the  houses. 

That  plumbers  work  should  be  carefully  supervised  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
free  from  the  danger  of  frost. 

That  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings  should  be  illegal,  and  the  law  should 
sanction  police  measures  against  this  offence. 

That  municipalities  should,  by  reducing  taxation  and  other  means,  en- 
courage the  building  of  model  artisan  dwellings. 

That  gratuitous  bathing  establishments  should  be  constructed. 

That  streets  and  backyards  should  be  widened  on  all  possible  occasions. 

That  professional  diplomas  should  be  delivered  to  plumbers  who  had 
passed  test  examination. 

That  smoke,  especially  black  smoke,  should  be  prevented  by  enforcing  the 
use  of  smoke-consuming  processes. 

That  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  all  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
special  care  be  taken  to  educate  young  girls  in  matters  affecting  domestic 
hygiene. 

That  the  Congress  approved  and  encouraged  the  practice  of  cremation. 

That  statistics  on  the  effect  of  various  industries  on  the  health  of  workers 
should  be  collected  in  all  countries. 

That  the  laws  restricting  the  employment  of  toxic  substances  for  industrial 
purposes  should  be  strengthened,  and  better  measures  taken  to  prevent  dust 
in  mills  and  factories,  and  this  even  when  such  dust  did  not  contain 
poisonous  particles.  Where,  however,  efficient  ventilation  was  not  possible, 
the  workpeople  should  be  made  to  wear  masks,  spectacles,  &c.    In  all  cases 
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notices  should  be  pat  ap  clearly  indicating  the  danger  and  the  precaution  thtt 
ahoold  be  taken. 

That  the  Congress  approved  of  all  laws  that  enforced  the  providing  of  seats 
for  the  ase  of  shop  assistants. 

That  there  should  be  schools  fur  the  teaching  of  Colonial  hygiene. 

That  aanaloriums  should  be  established  in  the  Colonies. 

That  there  should  be  available  means  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of 
syphilis.  ' 

That  ships  trading  with  countries  where  plagues  prevailed  should  be 
provided  with  the  anti-plague  serum. 

That  ships'  surgeons  should  be  independent  of  ship  owners. 

That  the  number  of  ships*  surgeons  should  be  increased,  and  more  care 
taken  to  ensure  good  sanitation  on  board  ship. 

That  no  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  should  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  a  train.  Such  persons  should  warn  the  station-master  and  special 
trains  should  be  provided. 

That  railway  carriages  should  be  more  suitably  furnished  and  more  easy  to 
disinfect. 

That  all  possible  means  sliould  be  taken  to  prevent  spitting  in  carriages  or 
at  railway  stations.  Any  railway  servant  sutfering  from  tuberculosis  must 
not  be  allowed  to  expectorate  in  the  offices  or  stations. 

That  severe  measures  should  be  taken  against  railway  servants  who  are 
convicted  of  drunkeimess. 

That  better  and  brighter  liglits  are  required  for  the  railway  services. 

That  water  and  steam  are  the  best  mediums  for  heating  railway  carriages. 

That  conductors  of  omnibuses,  tramways,  &c,  have  not  the  power  to 
prevent  expectoration  within  these  vehicles,  but  that  some  means  shoold  be 
found  to  stop  such  practices. 

That  an  international  conunittee  should  strive  to  agree  upon  a  uniform 
method  of  disinfecting  cattle  vans. 

That  passenger  ships  should  be  better  ventilated. 

A  grand  reception  was  given  at  the  Eiys^,  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  Madame  Loubet,  to  delegates  to  this  and  other  Congresses  that 
were  being  held,  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  his  suite  being  among  the  guests. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  at  his  offidal  residence  gave  a  dinner  to  eighty  of 
the  delegates  from  foreign  governments,  followed  by  a  general  receptioa  to 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  invited. 

An  afternoon  reception  was  also  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Yillet—and  visits 
were  arranged  to  the  sewage  farms  and  other  places. 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Brussels  in  three  years  time  was 
imanimously  accepted. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
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By  frank  TIDSWELL,  M.B.,  Ch.M.,  D.P.H. 

Principal  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  Government  of 

New  South  Wales. 

(Member). 
Read  at  the  Sessional  Meeting^  December  12th^  1900, 


In  responding  to  the  honour  of  the  Committee's  invitation  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  plague  at  Sydney,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  present  a  connected  account  of  that  epidemic.  The 
official  report,  which  will  soon  be  available  to  you,  is  much 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  anything  I  could  reproduce 
from  memory.  I  have  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  paper  un- 
avoidably sketchy,  as  owing  to  the  lack  of  means  of  reference 
to  precise  data  and  documents,  I  am  obliged  to  offer  you  broad 
outlines  rather  than  detailed  pictures.  But  this  is  perhaps  not 
much  to  be  regretted  since  classical  descriptions  of  plague  have 
now  become  so  numerous,  that  it  is  little  short  of  an  infliction 
to  have  to  read,  let  alone  write,  another.  With  this  claim 
upon  your  indulgence,  I  vertture  to  invite  your  attention  to 
some  items  of  our  experience  in  Sydney  as  regards,  (1)  the 
recognition  of  plague,  (2)  its  mode  of  dissemination,  and  (3) 
the  preventive  measures  applied. 

(I.)  The  Recognition  of  Plague. 

The  incidence  of  plague  on  Sydney  was  to  some  extent 
anticipated.  That  is  to  say,  its  wide  dispersal  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  especially  its  southerly  trend,  led  us  to  prepare 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  and  cope  with  it  should  it 
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appear  amongst  us.  But  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  the 
disease  was  concerned,  we  had  to  depend  on  the  mental  picture 
we  could  form  by  perusal  and  analysis  of  available  descriptions: 
for  none  of  us  had  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  plagae, 
nor  was  there  in  our  medical  community  any  gentleman  so 
equipped  to  whom  we  could  look  for  aid.  It  thus  came  about 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  awaited  the  expected  crisis  with  all 
the  doubts  incidental  to  untested  conceptions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  first  case  was  a  perfectly  clear  and  straightforward  one, 
and  thus  fortunately  was  recognised  without  difficulty.  But 
our  subsequent  experience  was  to  the  effect  that  whilst  the 
majority  ot  our  cases  were  equally  easy  of  diagnosis,  we  would 
now  and  then  meet  with  one  concerning  which  we  could  express 
no  decided  opinion  on  the  clinical  evidence  presented.  Speaking 
generally,  one  may  say  that  given  a  case  exhibiting  symptoms 
common  to  several  acute  febrile  diseases,  the  only  clinical 
manifestation  that  obviously  invests  it  with  the  specific  character 
of  plague  is  the  existence  of  a  bubo.  In  the  absence  of  this 
indication  one  can  rarely  be  more  than  suspicious  that  the  case 
is  plague ;  the  final  adjudication,  if  forthcoming  at  all,  is 
expressed  by  the  bacteriologist,  or  only  delivered  at  the  pat- 
mortem  table.  Hence  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  points  of 
most  practical  importance  in  the  recognition  of  plague  were 
associated  with  (a)  the  characters  of  buboes,  {h)  the  indications 
other  than  buboes  which  should  induce  a  suspicion  of  plague, 
and  (c)  the  means  of  obtaining  a  bacteriological  examination. 
I  have  therefore  selected  these  three  matters  for  consideration 
in  this  part  of  my  paper. 

Buboes, — I  am  unable  to  state  from  memory  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  bubonic  cases  in  our  epidemic,  but  that  type  of  the 
disease  was  exhibited  by  the  gi'eat  majority  of  our  patients.  We 
had  one  or  perhaps  two  pneumonic,  and  the  rest  were  septicaanic. 
But  I  may  here  observe  that  although  the  same  type  was  usuallj 

S:eseived  throughout  the  illness,  this  was  not  always  the  case, 
ubouic  patients  commonly  became  septicajuiic  and  showed 
bacilli  in  the  blood,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  secondary 
pneumonia,  with  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Such  mutations  cannot 
be  predicted,  nor  can  they  always  be  detected.  I  call  attention 
to  them  in  this  place  merely  as  an  indication  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  attach  a  too  rigid  interpretation  to  the  tenns  used  in  classi- 
fying the  cases  in  an  epidemic. 

Our  experience  was  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  that  bubous  uvually  appear  on  the  third  day  of 
illness.  We  generally  found  them  present  on  the  second,  and 
in  many  cases  on  the  first  day,  whilst  in  a  few  instances  they 
were  amongst  the  very  earliest  symptoms  noticed  by  the  patient 
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I  recall  upon  this  point  the  instance  of  a  man,  who  first  felt 
sick  about  noon,  and  developed  a  painful  swelling  in  his  groin 
about  4  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  When  I  saw  him  next  day  at  2 
o'clock — twenty-six  hours  after  his  falling  sick — the  bubo  was 
already  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  formed  a  visible  promi- 
nence in  the  left  femoral  region.  In  another  case  the  first 
indication  of  illness  was  a  sharp  pain  due  to  a  bubo  in  the  groin 
suddenly  experienced  whilst  the  patient  was  walking  along  the 
street.  From  our  own  cases  I  should  have  inferred  that  the 
bubo  usually  made  its  appearance  before  the  third  day  of 
illness. 

We  had  a  preponderance  of  femoral  buboes,  although  again 
I  cannot  state  the  exact  proportion,  nor  the  relative  numbers 
on  the  two  sides.  It  was  most  usual  to  find  the  lowest  gland 
of  the  femoral  group  enlarged  either  alone,  or  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  others,  but,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
anatomical  considerations,  this  was  not  invariably  the  case.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  inguinal  or  axillary  buboes  were 
next  in  order  of  frequency,  but  I  think  there  was  not  much 
difference  between  the  numbers.  It  was  not  common  to 
find  an  inguinal  bubo  alone;  there  was  generally  some 
associated  swelling  of  the  adjacent  femoral  glands.  In  the 
axillary  region,  the  bubo  was  frequently  situated  in  a  true 
gland  of  the  armpit.  One  had  to  feel  well  up  in  order  to 
palpate  it.  But  there  was  a  fair  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
bubo  occurred  in  a  gland  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  was  not  therefore  a  true  axillary  bubo.  It  hap- 
l)ened  on  one  occasion  early  in  our  epidemic  that  a  bubo  in  this 
situation  was  overlooked  at  the  first  examination.  It  was  then 
very  small  and  did  not  happen  to  be  pressed  upon  during  pal- 
pation of  the  axilla.  It  revealed  itself  later,  but  the  incident 
taught  us  to  carefully  palpate  with  slight  pressure  all  glandular 
regions,  whether  indicated  or  not  by  the  patient  as  a  site  of 
discomfort  or  pain.  I  may  add  that  in  a  sick  cat  forwarded  to 
the  laboratory  for  examination  and  found  to  be  suffering  from 
Jilague,  such  a  sub-pectoral  gland  was  the  site  of  the  bubo. 
Cervical  buboes  were  not  very  common,  and  when  they  oc- 
curred generally  affected  the  glands  in  front  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  We  did  not  meet  with  any  instance  of 
popliteal  bubo,  and  although  in  one  case  there  was  a  swelling 
of  the  epitrochlear  glands,  specimens  taken  from  it  for  bacteri- 
ological examination  were  repeatedly  examined  with  negative 
results. 

In  speaking  of  buboes  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  would  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  primary  glandular  swelling.  As 
a  rule  indeed  there  was  only  one,  or  merely  local  extension 
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from  one  group  of  glands  to  another  in  its  neighbourhood.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  association  of  inguinal  and  femoral 
swellings,  but  in  addition  to  this  it  was  very  common  in  purely 
femoral  cases  to  elicit  tenderness  on  pressure  above  Poupart  s 
ligament.  The  indication  thus  afforded  of  extension  to  the 
iliac  glands  received  confirmation  hy  post  mortem  and  experi- 
mental observations.  But  apart  from  such  cases,  enlarged 
glands  were  occasionally  present  in  two  totally  different  regions, 
as  groin  and  axilla,  or  axilla  and  neck.  They  were  sometimes 
on  the  same,  and  sometimes  on  different  sides  of  the  body.  In 
a  few  instances  there  were  bilatual  enlargements,  always  either 
femoral  or  inguinal  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  the  symmetry 
was  never  quite  perfect — one  side  being  more  advanced  than 
the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  second  swelling,  or  of  either  of  them,  was  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  existence  of  the  other. 

As  a  general  rule  the  buboes  appeared  quite  suddenly,  and 
enlarged  rapidly.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
glands  sometimes  attained  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  even 
that  of  a  walnut.  But  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  they 
never  became  bigger  than  a  marble.  It  was  usual  to  find 
several  glands  of  a  group  enlarged,  but  one  much  more  than 
the  others.  The  detection  of  the  gland  itself,  however,  de- 
pended on  very  early  access  to  the  case.  If  this  were  obtained 
it  was  usually  easy  enough,  bv  the  rounded  or  oval  shape, 
well-defined  limits,  &c.,  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the  existence  or  a 
swollen  gland.  But  it  was  not  many  hours  before  this  became 
impossible,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  ha^morrhagic  exudation 
and  oedema  round  the  gland.  When  this  had  liappened  all 
that  could  be  felt,  as  a  rule,  was  a  diffuse  thickening  in  the 
region,  having  no  definite  shape  nor  margin.  The  amount  of 
exudation,  like  the  degree  of  swelling  of  the  gland  itself,  was 
very  variable.  Sometimes  it  formed  a  mass  filling  up  and 
causing  a  projection  in  the  groin  or  axilla,  and  at  others  it 
was  so  scanty  as  to  be  scarcely  evident.  When  the  gland 
itself  could  be  felt  it  was  tense  rather  than  hard,  its  con- 
sistence being,  to  my  mind,  comparable  to  that  of  the  testicle. 
The  periadenitic  effusion  was  more  or  less  firm,  at  all  events 
at  first,  but  later  on  it  sometimes  became  soft  enough  to  take 
an  imprint  of  the  fingers. 

The  skin  over  the  bubo  remained  normal  in  colour  for  a  time, 
and  then  became  reddened,  whilst  with  the  approach  of  sup- 
pination  it  assumed  a  more  violet  tint.  Sometimes  in  the  later 
stages  it  showed  discoloration  as  in  a  bruise,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  there  was  actual  haemorrhage  of  a  petechial  character. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  bubo  was  veiy  tender ;   in  some  cases 
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exceptionally  so — the  patient  flinching  and  guardingit  with  his 
hand,  or  begging  that  it  might  not  be  toucned.  But  usually 
gentle  manipulation  could  be  borne,  and  sometimes  the  swelling 
could  be  pretty  freely  handled  without  causing  any  great  amount 
of  pain.  Apart  from  handling,  the  sensation  in  a  bubo  was 
desccibed  as  a  dull  ache  rather  than  actual  pain,  but  this  was  " 
often  severe  enough  to  induce  frequent  requests  for  renewal 
of  hot  applications,  which  seemed  to  be  of  great  comfort  to  the 
patients.  Any  movement  involving  pressure  on  the  bubo  caused 
acute  pain,  and  quiescent  patients  sometimes  assumed  positions 
which  would  minimise  such  pressure.  Those  with  groin  buboes 
would  flex  their  thighs  at  the  hip ;  those  with  axillary  buboes 
hold  their  arm  away  from  the  side,  and  those  with  cervical 
buboes  keep  their  head  rigidly  bent  towards  the  side  on  which 
the  bubo  was  situated.  In  a  few  instances  the  bubo  appeared 
to  be  painless  whilst  the  patient  remained  quiet.  It  may  be 
that  an  impression  of  painlessness  was  often  due  to  the  patient 
not  being  able  to  appreciate  his  own  sensations  owing  to  mental 
depresssion  or  aberration. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  buboes  included  resolution,  suppuration, 
and  sloughing  and  ulceration, — the  exact  issue  depending  upon 
the  stage  at  which  the  inflammatory  process  stopped.  Resolu- 
tion was  sometimes  remarkably  rapid,  all  sign  of  the  swelling 
disappearing  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  was  more  common,  however,  for  the  signs  of  active 
inflammation  to  subside  within  this  period,  and  the  swelling  to 
remain  as  a  practically  insensitive  lump,  gradually  diminishing 
in  size  during  the  course  of  one  or  two  months.  The  buboes 
that  suppurated  were  opened  in  the  usual  way,  and  usually 
contained  sanquinolent  or  creamy  pus;  occasionally  shreds  of 
necrotic  tissue.  After  opening,  the  discharge  became  thinner 
and  serous  in  character.  Very  often  the  sinus  healed  up  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  sometimes  its  edges  broke  down  and 
left  a  ragged  ulcer,  which  ultimately  went  through  the  slow 
process  of  granulation. 

It  resulted  from  these  various  modes  of  fermination,  that 
whereas  some  patients  were  quite  well  and  able  to  leave  the 
hospital  within  three  weeks  of  their  admission  to  it,  there  were 
others  who  had  to  be  detained  for  nearly  as  many  months. 
This  was  a  practical  point  in  the  management  of  the  isolation 
hospital,  as  the  accommodation  became  strained  now  and  again, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  such  convalescents.  We  had 
some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  that  class  in 
which  the  buboes,  though  inactive,  nevertheless  persisted  as 
lumps.  Our  hand  was  forced  to  some  extent  by  the  pressure 
on  our  accommodation,  and  after  observing  the  first  few  cases, 
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we  reluctantly  had  to  let  the  rest  go  as  soon  as  we  were  satisfied 
that  inflammation  in  the  buboes  liad  really  ceased.  Of  course, 
they  were  also  completely  free  from  constitutional  symptoms. 
There  is  no  theoretical  reason  really  opposed  to  this  procedure, 
and  nothing  against  it  appeared  in  our  practice.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  perfectly  safe  thing  to  do.  But  the  question  of  patients 
with  open  sores  was  another  matter.  They  were  perfectly  well 
except  for  the  local  lesion,  which  was  sometimes  very  small. 
But  although  our  own  observations  were  in  accord  with  the 
statement  that  plague  bacilli  cannot  be  detected  in  the  dis- 
charges after  a  certain  time,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in 
releasing  such  patients  whilst  any  sign  of  discharge  remained. 
Conseauently,  they  accumulated  in  the  hospital,  blocked  up 
beds,  filled  the  convalescent  wards,  and  so  impeded  the  proper 
reception  of  acute  cases.  They  thus  constituted  a  real  practical 
difficulty  for  which  we  discovered  no  solution. 

Indications  of  plague  other  than  buboes, — Failing  the  detection 
of  a  bubo,  the  opinion  one  can  form  amounts  to  a  more  or  less 
well-grounded  suspicion,  based  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  on 
general  indications  rather  than  precise  symptoms.  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  any  neglect  to  ascertain,  and  estimate  the  sig- 
nificance of,  the  state  of  the  temperature,  pulse,  tongue,  etc., 
but  that  in  plague,  as  in  most  other  diseases,  the  search  for 
characteristic  physical  signs  was  practically  consequent  on  the 
impression  afforded  by  the  general  as[)ect  of  the  case.  I  have 
therefore  elected  to  endeavour  to  portray  the  general  conditions 
in  which  we  found  our  various  patients,  adopting  this  course 
the  more  readily  since  the  detailed  symptoms  exhibited  by  them 
were  in  accord  with  the  many  excellent  descriptions  now  avail- 
able, and  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar. 

I  call  attention  in  the  first  place  to  cases  in  which  the 
incidence  was  so  swift,  and  the  virulence  so  great,  that  the  onk 
suspicious  element  was  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient,  and  the 
only  means  of  verification  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body.  Thus  there  was  one  case  in  which  a  man,  who  had  got 
up,  taken  his  breakfast  and  gone  out  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  custom,  was  drinking  at  a  bar  when  he  complained  of 
feeling  very  giddy  and  sick.  He  remained  depressed  and 
miserable  for  some  time,  and  then  went  to  the  back  premises  of 
the  hotel.  A  little  while  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  an 
outhouse.  It  was  only  at  the  autopsy  that  he  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  stricken  down  by  plague.  There  was  another 
case  in  which  a  young  girl  fell  sick  one  afternoon  with  head- 
ache, vomiting,  etc.,  her  attack  being  such  as  commonly 
follows,  and  was  actually  ascribed  to,  some  dietary  indis- 
cretion.    She  died  next  day  before  noon,  and  on  examination 
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her  organs  generally  were  found  to  be  teeming  with  plague 
bacilli.  I  may  also  mention  that  in  another  case  in  which  the 
illness  was  recognised,  the  interval  between  the  first  symptom, 
and  death  was  only  eighteen  hours.  These  illustrations  serve 
to  show  that  our  epidemic  was  not  wanting  in  fulminant  mani- 
festations, the  plague  toxin  occasionally  exhibiting  a  potency 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  that  possessed  by  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  and  mineral  poisons. 

Next  in  intensity  to  those  already  quoted  came  cases  in  which 
the  incidence  was  equally  rapid,  but  the  virulence  of  less 
extreme  degree.  Amoncjst  these  were  manv  instances  of  men 
becoming  prostrated  whilst  at  their  work,  to  which  they  had 
gone  in 'the  morning  without  the  least  suspicion  of  being  other- 
wise than  in  their  ordinary  state  of  health.  For  example,  a 
printer  had  gone  to  business  and  worked  at  his  machine  for 
several  hours.  About  mid-day  he  was  seized  with  violent 
headache,  nausea,  and  abdominal  pain  of  a  colicy  character, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  stretched,  pallid,  tremulous,  and 
prostrate,  on  the  floor  of  the  workshop.  About  three  hours 
afterwards,  when  we  saw  him,  he  was  lying  upon  some  sacking 
with  blanched  face  and  closed  eyes,  helpless,  motionless,  speech- 
less, in  a  condition  of  torpor  from  which  he  could  not  be  roused. 
He  was  sent  directly  from  the  workshop  to  the  quarantine 
hospital,  and  next  day  developed  a  bubo  in  his  groin.  This 
degree  of  prostration,  though  not  often  reached  so  quickly,  was 
comparatively  common  in  cases  after  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Absolute  unconsciousness  was  unusual,  save  as  the  immediate 
precursor  of  death,  but  a  condition  of  profound  apathy  was 
very  frequently  seen.  The  patient  would  generally  lie  curled 
up  in  bed,  on  one  or  other  side,  but  sometimes  assumed  the 
position  of  dorsal  decubitus.  There  was  no  rigidity  about  either 
position,  the  patients  could  be  easily  moved  into  any  other,  and 
sometimes  changed  on  their  own  accord.  But  having  taken  up 
such  a  position  they  would  remain  in  it  for  hours,  lying  quietly 
with  their  eyes  closed,  perfectly  indifferent  to  their  surround- 
ings, content  so  long  as  they  were  left  alone.  If  disturbed  they 
would  wearily  open  their  eyes  for  a  moment  and  bestow  upon 
one  a  vacant  glance,  perhaps  frightened,  perhaps  reproachful, 
and  promptly  relapse  into  their  torpid  condition.  They  would 
swallow  liquid  food  and  medicine  poured  into  their  mouths, 
submitting  to  this  and  other  necessary  attentions  without 
apparently  the  least  appreciation  of  what  was  being  done  to 
them.  Even  the  handling  of  the  bubo  usually  failed  to 
produce  more  than  a  wincing  of  the  face  expressive  of  pain, 
unaccompanied  by  any  movement  of  resistance.  This  condition 
sometimes  ran  on  to  coma  and  death,  and  sometimes  passed 
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away  in  a  few  days,  leaving  the  patient  very  weak  bnt  con- 
valescent. 

The  next  type  of  illness  to  which  I  direct  attention  was  that 
exhibited  by  tne  majority  of  onr  patients.  The  onset,  though 
still  rapid,  was  not  so  appallingly  sudden  as  in  those  already 
mentioned.  There  was  an  interval  of  some  hoars  between 
the  preraonitary  symptoms  and  prostration,  during  which  the 
patients  were  usually  able  to  get  home  to  bed.  The  very  first 
case  of  the  epidemic  occurred  in  a  carter  who  had  gone  to  work 
in  the  morning  feeling  perfectly  well,  as  was  usual  with  him. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  whilst  driving  his  team,  he  suddenly 
developed  violent  headache,  giddiness,  and  nausea,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  tie  up  his  horses  and  lie  down.  He  could  not  eat 
his  lunch  and  continued  to  feel  sick,  but  he  managed  to  resume 
his  journey  and  completed  it  about  four  o'clock.  At  that  time 
he  felt  a  pain  in  his  groin  and  on  examination  found  a  lump  there. 
He  reported  himself  sick,  put  up  his  horses  and  went  home  to 
bed.  He  is  said  to  have  vomited  and  been  very  sleepy  and 
feverish  during  the  evening.  He  was  visited  next  day  at  noon 
by  his  private  medical  attendant,  and  in  response  to  a  report  by 
that  gentleman  I  saw  the  patient  at  two  o'clock.  He  was  then 
curled  up  in  bed  as  if  sound  asleep,  but  he  roused  at  once  when 
I  spoke  to  him.  His  face  was  pale,  with  a  febrile  flush  on  the 
cheeks,  and  his  expression  that  of  a  man  not  quite  conscious  of 
his  whereabouts.  He  answered  my  questions  in  a  weary  kind 
of  way,  but  quite  intelligentl}'^,  and  although  speaking  slowly 
the  enunciation  of  words  was  perfectly  clear.  He  professed 
feeling  very  weak,  comparing  his  condition  in  this  respect  to 
those  experienced  in  a  previous  attack  of  influenza.  He  could 
easily  move  about  the  bed  and  sat  up  without  assistance  when 
requested  to  do  so,  but  he  evidently  preferred  the  recumbent 
posture,  resuming  it  as  soon  as  iK)ssible.  For  the  rest  I  need 
only  mention  that  he  had  a  temperature  of  105*4°,  a  rapid  but 
fairly  strong  pulse,  and  a  left  femoral  bubo  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  egg. 

The  picture  here  presented,  though  a  common  one,  was  often 
modified  by  a  much  greater  degree  of  torpidity.  The  patients 
could  be  less  easily  roused  from  their  sleep-like  condition,  and 
on  being  left  alone  promptly  relapsed  into  it.  When  so  lying  i" 
bed  the  expression  on  their  faces  sometimes  suggested  dreaming, 
and  whilst  at  others  placid,  it  was  never  entirely  vacant 
When  roused  up  the  expression  was  often  one  of  anxiety, 
fright,  or  bewilderment,  as  when  a  person  is  awakened  from 
deep  sleep.  They  would  answer  questions,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
often  exhibiting  the  clipped  or  mumbling  speech  mentioned  by 
authors.    Their  drowsiness  often  resulted  in  their  not  following 
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what  was  said  to  them,  and  in  their  failure  to  utter  more  than 
half  sentences,  forgetting  the  rest.  They  were  generatly  bid- 
able,  being  too  sick  to  resent  or  resist  interference,  and  more- 
over they  could  generally  be  made  to  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  for  their  comfort.  The  positions  assumed  were  also 
indicative  of  the  retention  of  sensibility,  for  in  these  patients 
one  observed  the  attitudes  designed  to  relieve  pressure  on  a 
bubo,  viz.,  flexion  of  the  thigh,  elevation  of  the  arm,  &c.  The 
condition  was  of  variable  duration,  and  of  no  significance  as  to 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case. 

In  other  instances,  although  the  onset  itself  was  not  ex- 
cessively rapid,  there  was  a  period  at  which  the  symptoms 
would  suddenly  become  distressingly  acute.  For  example,  a 
young  man  having  spent  the  evening  socially  at  a  friend's 
house,  went  home  and  retired  to  bed,  apparently  in  his  usual 
state  of  health.  During  the  night  he  vomited,  and  next 
morning  complained  of  nausea  and  headache.  He  did  not  go  to 
business,  and  appeared  to  get  better  during  the  day.  Towards 
evening  he  became  listless,  drowsy,  and  light-headed,  and  when 
seen  at  midnight  he  was  flushed  with  fever,  quite  prostrate,  and 
delirious.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital 
early  next  morning,  and  in  that  institution  had  a  series  of 
haemorrhages  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  bowels,  developed  a 
purpuric  rash,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  illness  during  copious 
bleeding  from  the  lungs.  It  was  not  often  that  patients  were 
found  delirious  at  an  early  stage,  this  condition  more  com- 
monly supervening  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
delirium  was  generally  noisy,  taking  in  some  cases  the  form  of 
incessant  chattering,  and  in  others  that  of  more  or  less  frequent 
spasmodic  outcries.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  utterances  were 
incoherent,  babbling,  and  meaningless,  with  perhaps  a  single 
word  distinguishable  here  and  there.  Associated  with  the 
mental,  there  was  also  muscular  unrest,  tremors,  spasmodic 
contractions,  or  purposeless  movements  of  the  limbs  or  head. 
Rarely  a  patient  would  excitedly  sit  up  in  his  bed,  or  try  to  get 
out  of  it,  and  sometimes  struggle  when  his  efforts  were  resisted. 

In  connection  with  the  class  of  case  now  under  consideration 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  cite  one  illustrative  of  the  mode 
of  attack  in  a  young  child.  A  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  had 
been  bright  during  the  day,  but  was  noticed  to  be  unusually 
quiet  in  the  evening.  During  the  night  he  had  a  series  of 
convulsions.  Next  morninc;  the  cliilu  was  admitted  to  one 
of  the  general  hospitals.  There  he  lay  all  day  in  his  cot,  very 
pale,  drowsy  to  torpidity,  having  no  regard  for  food,  nor  the 
surroundings,  and  making  no  sound  unless  disturbed,  when  he 
uttered  plaintive  cries.     This  condition,  for  which  there  was 
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no  discoverable  cause,  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  in  our  joint  examination  of  the  case  next  day 
we  discovered  a  bubo  in  the  axilla,  fluid  obtained  from  which 
containeil  an  abundance  of  plague  bacilli.  The  child  died 
earlv  next  moming- 

The  series  of  cases  just  quoted  represent  conditions  suffici- 
ently serious  to  arrest  attention,  and  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion. Hence  they  usually  came  under  our  notice  at  an  early 
stage,  and  presented  no  special  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
diagnosis.  But  interepersed  amongst  them  were  many  which 
failed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  plague,  by  reason  of  the  mildness 
of  the  symptoms  at  the  time  they  were  examined.  In  these 
cases  the  onset  was  sometimes  comparatively  slow,  and  the 
amount  of  enfeeblement  moderate.  Suspicion  attached  to 
them  mainly  on  account  of  their  unexnlainable  illness  having 
occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  a  plague  epidemic.  Such 
patients  would  sometimes  be  found  in  bed,  complaining  of  the 
general  aches  and  weariness  that  so  commonly  precede  the 
onset  of  a  fever,  and  often  indicated  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
back  as  the  site  of  their  greatest  intensity.  The  recumbent 
attitude,  however,  was  more  a  matter  of  inclination  and  comfort 
than  necessity.  The  invalidism  was  of  a  mild  character,  and 
the  patients  could,  and  did,  attend  to  their  own  wants,  getting 
out  of  bed  actively  enough  when  they  had  occasion  to  do  so. 
Frequently  they  were  not  found  in  bed,  but  up  and  dressed, 
sitting  moodily  in  a  chair,  or  moping  about  the  house  in  a 
restless,  aimless  kind  of  way.  Their  mental  condition  was 
usually  quite  clear.  They  frequently  had  no  definite  symptoms, 
showing  little  beyond  slight  elevation  of  the  temperature,  with 
corresponding  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
perhaps  a  coated  tongue,  anorexia,  constipation,  etc.,  such  as 
might  attend  the  onset  of  many  febrile  illnesses.  Consequently 
it  sometimes  happened  that  judgment  on  such  cases  had  to  be 
suspended  for  a  time,  but  it  was  usually  not  long  before  their 
true  nature  was  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  a  bubo, 
or  the  accession  of  severely  prostrating  developments.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  class  of  case  here  referred  to  1  recall 
the  instance  of  a  clerk  who  went  to  business  one  morning, 
being,  as  far  as  he  knew,  in  his  usual  health.  He  had 
an  attack  of  colic  and  vomiting  during  the  day,  and  went  home 
early.  He  attended  his  office  next  morning,  and  although  seedv, 
remained  there  all  day.  Next  morning  he  went  to  work  again, 
but  as  he  looked  ill  and  complained  of  weariness,  headache,  and 
aching  of  the  body  and  limbs,  he  was  allowed  to  go  home.  It 
was  next  day — the  fourth  of  his  illness,  that  I  was  asked  to  see 
him  by  his  private  medical  attendant.     I  found  him  up  and 
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dressed,  wandering  about  his  house,  and  looking,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "a  bit  knocked  out."  He  had  some  pallor,  a  pinched  ex- 
pression, walked  slowly,  and  let  himself  down  into  his  chair  in  a 
way  suggesting  feebleness  of  old  age.  The  wife  said  he  had 
been  *' talking  a  lot  of  nonsense,"  but  he  spoke  to  me  intelli- 
gently, and  knowing  my  name  exhibited  considerable  curiosity 
as  to  my  opinion  of  him.  He  was  also  alert  enough  to  refrain 
from  mentioning  a  swelling  under  his  arm,  where  I  subsequently 
found  a  bubo  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  surrounded  by  diffuse 
oedema.  He  went  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital  in  the  afternoon, 
and  died  three  days  afterwards. 

As  in  this  patient,  so  in  others  of  the  same  class,  there  was 
no  real  clouding  of  the  intellect.  They  were  sometimes  irritable, 
or  peevish,  and  resented  interference,  but  quite  alive  to  the 
objects  of  our  visits,  and  perfectly  preparecl  to  mislead  us  if 
they  could,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  illness.  For  as  the 
epidemic  progressed  we  became  known  as  the  plague  inspectors, 
and  our  clinical  attentions  carried  with  them  the  prospect  of 
incarceration  at  the  Quarantine  Station.  This  was  not  always 
conducive  to  cordiality  of  reception,  nor  to  that  perfect  confi- 
dence which  should  exist  between  doctor  and  patient.  It  was 
particularly  in  ,the  matter  of  buboes  that  fertility  of  explanation 
was  most  manifested.  They  were  ascribed  to  what  was  com- 
monly called,  "barking'*  of  the  skin,  to  scratches  with  dirty 
metal,  to  cuts,  or  abrasions,  to  anything,  in  fact,  that  would 
tend  to  divert  suspicion  from  their  real  cause. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  patients,  representing 
the  mildest  type  of  the  disease,  who,  because  they  had  a  bubo 
or  some  other  symptoms  described  in  that  morning's  paper, 
voluntarily  went  to  the  hospitals,  or  came  to  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  in  order  to  confirm  or  dissipate 
their  own  impression  that  they  were  attacked  by  plague.  These 
people  were  often  worried  by  the  anxiety  of  doubt,  and  our 
diagnosis,  whichever  way  it  went,  was  usually  a  great  relief  to 
them.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  wno  really  had 
plague  represented  true  ambulant  cases ;  they  usually  became 
very  ill  later  on  and  some  of  them  died.  They  are  mentioned 
as  showing  that  there  is  not  inevitably  any  marked  reduction  of 
strength  at  a  time  when  the  case  nevertheless  can  be  clearly 
recognised  as  plague.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  in  a  few 
cases  there  was  never  anything  approaching  serious  debility 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  illness. 

I  may  mention  finally  upon  this  point  that  the  condition 
presented  at  any  particular  time  could  rarely  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide  to  the  future  progress  of  the  illness.  At  nearly  all  stages 
up  to  established  convalescence  there  was  a  liability  to  sudden 
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and  unexpected  changes  of  serious  or  even  fatal  consequence. 
As  will  be  explained  presently  the  patients  were  always  conveyed 
in   charge   of   trained   attendants    from    their   homes  to   the 
Quarantine  Hospital,  first  by  ambulance  and  then  by  steam 
launches.     There  was  one  man  transferred  from  his  house  to 
tlie  ambulance,  and  from   the   ambulance   to   launch  upon  a 
stretcher,  who  felt  so  little  ill  that  he  refused  to  obey  the 
nurse's  order  to  remain  lying  dow^n.     He  sat  up  during  the 
half    hour's   journey   down   the  harbour  and   appeared  to  be 
enjoying  the  trip.    As  the  launch  approached  the  landing  jetty, 
this  man  stood  up,  waved  his  arm,  fell  back,  and  died  almost 
immediately  afterwards.    No  doubt  his  death  was  due  to  failure 
of  tlie  heart  consequent  on  the  degeneration  of  its  fibres  that 
occurs  in  plague.     It  was  particularly  in  patients  apparently 
mildly  ill  or  progressing  favourably  that  this  untoward  com- 
plication  was  apt  to  occur  with  startling  abruptness,  and  we 
learned  to  regard  the  issue  of  any  case  as  uncertain  until  all 
constitutional  symptoms  had  quite  passed  away. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  clinical  recognition  of  plague  from  the  health  officer's 
point  of  view,  devoting  attention  to  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  illness  only  in  so  far  as  was  desirable  in  order  to  complete 
the  illustrations.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  represent,  so  to 
speak,  the  various  grades  of  illness  in  which  our  various  pa- 
tients were  discovered  when  first  coming  under  our  notice.  In 
doing  this  I  have  ventured  to  offer  illustrations  not  only  of 
cases  of  typical  or  average  severity,  but  also  of  others  expres- 
sive of  variations  up  to  the  extremes  in  both  directions.  The 
general  outcome  is  to  suggest  that  plague,  can  be  recognised  if 
there  be  a  characteristic  bubo,  and  reasonably  susj^ected  ou 
evidence  of  a  i)erson  having  been  suddenly  and  violently  stricken 
down  with  illness  of  a  severely  toxic  nature.  Where  neither  of 
these  conditions  obtain,  a  decision  must  perforce  be  withheld 
pending  further  investigation  and  developments.  I  would  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  effort  to  present  a  comprehensive  new 
has  involved  the  elimination  of  minor  details  to  which  one  or 
other  clinician  has  attached  considerable  diagnostic  significance. 
But  the  value  of  these  is  to  be  appreciated  only  or  mainly  by 
those  who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  plague.  Their 
accurate  interpretation  depends  on  what  it  has  become  fashion- 
able to  call  personal  equation ;  they  constitute  the  bright  spots 
of  that  kind  of  experience  that  has  been  compared  to  the  stem 
lights  of  a  ship,  illuminating  only  the  track  that  has  been 
traversed.  However  valuable  to  their  possessor  they  can  rarely 
be  conveyed  to  others,  and  therefore  I  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  delineate  such  delicate  indices. 
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The  tneans  of  obtaining  a  bacteriological  diagnosis, — The 
third  practical  point  in  the  recognition  of  plague  selected 
for  consideration  concerns  the  means  used  to  obtain  a  bacterio- 
logical examination.  The  arrangements  made  at  Sydney  were, 
tliat  on  report  from  a  private  practitioner  of  a  case  of  plague,  or 
one  that  might  be  such,  it  was  immediately  visited  by  a  member 
of  the  oflScial  staff  of  tlie  Department  of  Public  Health.  The 
visiting  medical  officers  carried  with  them  in  their  bags, 
amongst  other  things,  a  sterilised  hypodermic  syringe  fitted 
with  platino-iridium  needles,  a  platinum  wire  loop  in  a  glass 
handle,  two  culture-tubes,  one  agar  and  one  serum,  a  metal  box 
of  sterilised  cotton  wool,  a  small  bottle  of  lysol,  a  small  wide- 
mouthed  stout  glass  bottle,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  about  a  dozen 
cover-glasses.  These  articles  were  all  prepared  beforehand  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Department,  and  as  used  were  replaced 
by  a  fresh  set.  With  this  apparatus  they  were  always  aole  to 
obtain,  in  doubtful  cases,  samples  of  bubo  fluid,  blood,  or 
sputum,  in  a  way  that  gave  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in 
the  subsequent  examination. 

We  never  attempted  to  incise  a  bubo,  save  in  the  hospital, 
OD  account  of  suppuration ;  the  fluid  for  diagnostic  examination 
being  always  obtained  by  puncture  and  aspiration  with  the 
needles  and  syringe,  after  preliminary  cleansing  of  the  skin. 
Any  fluid  obtained  was  conveyed  to  the  laboratory  in  the  barrel 
of  the  syringe,  and  there  taken  from  it  to  inoculate  culture 
tubes  and  a  guinea-pig,  and  to  make  cover-glass  preparations. 
Sputum  was  taken  in  the  sterilised  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  at 
the  laboratory  treated  in  the  same  way  as  bubo  fluid.  With 
blood,  the  culture  tubes  were  inoculated,  and  cover-glass  smears 
prepared  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

Puncture  of  a  bubo  did  not  always  yield  fluid  for  examination. 
In  the  early  stage  success  depended  on  puncture  of  the  swollen 
gland  itself,  which  had  to  be  defined  and  steadied  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand  whilst  performing  the  small 
operation.  In  the  later  stages  this  was  less  important,  as  the 
exudation  round  the  gland  contained  abundance  of  plague 
bacilli.  The  amount  of  fluid  obtained  was  rarely  more  than  a 
few  drops,  and  in  some  instances,  when  none  appeared  in  the 
barrel  of  the  syringe,  one  could  still  obtain  enough  from  the 
channel  of  the  needle.  It  was  also  possible,  in  some  cases,  to 
express  a  drop  or  two  of  fluid  out  through  the  needle  track  by 
gently  squeezing  the  bubo,  and  with  the  small  quantity  so 
obtained  to  make  cultures  and  smear  preparations  as  in  the 
case  of  blood.  The  fluid  obtained  at  these  examinations  was 
seldom  purulent,  but  usually  a  greyish  coloured  mixture  of 
lymph  and  blood,  containing  innumerable  plague  bacilli.     Our 
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expenence  was  similar  to  that  of  other  observers,  in  that  bacOli 
were  relatively  scanty  in  pus  from  suppurating  buboes.  Speci- 
mens  of  blood  rarely  showed  plague  bacilli,  save  when  taken 
from  patients  who  died  within  twenty-four  or  forty^ight  hour? 
afterwards,  and  even  in  these  the  micro-organisms  were  usualk 
few,  and  discovered  only  after  long  search.  The  cultures  from 
blood  were  more  useful  so  far  as  recovery  of  bacilli  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  patient  was  generally  dead  by  the  time  one  couM 
examnie  and  pronounce  upon  the  growth.  It  afforded  con- 
firmatory rather  than  diagnostic  assistance,  and  this  applies 
also  to  guinea-pigs  inoculated  from  the  small  clote  often  found 
on  the  culture  tubes  inoculated  with  the  blood.  I  have  nothini; 
special  to  remark  with  regard  to  sputum,  as  very  few  samples 
came  under  my  notice. 

I  need  not  in  this  place  enter  upon  any  detailed  account  o! 
tlie  laboratory  operations  and  their  results.     Our  observations 
were  in  accord  with  the  authoritative  descriptions,  and  are  f ullv 
recorded  m  the  official  report.     Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that 
they  usually  afforded  valuable  assistance,  but  occasionally  failed 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  case,  owing  to  practical  difficulties 
in  tlie  way  of  obtaining  suitable  specimens.      A  bacteriological 
diagnosis  was  specially  serviceable  to  us  at  the  beginning  to 
determine  individual  cases,  and  establish  the  existence  of  the 
epidemic.     Later  on  the  cases  were  clinically  diagnosed  with 
increased  confidence,  and  a  bacteriological  examination  required 
only  m  doubtful  or  important  instances.      Our  experience  of  it 
was  that  with  care  it  did  not  mislead,  but  we  had  to  recognise 
hmitations  to  its  practical  utility. 

(II.)  The  Mode  of  Dissemination. 

With  reference  to  the  epidemiological  aspect  I  can  only  iu  this 
place  present  a  brief  summary  of  the  evidence  obtained  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  mode  of  spread  of  the  plague  amongst  us  at 
Sydney,  and  again  refer  you  to  the  official  report  for  details. 

Our  first  patient  fell  sick  on  January  19th,  1900;  the  second 
about  four  weeks  later ;  the  third  about  four  days  after  the 
second ;  and  then  followed  the  rapid  succession  of  cases  com- 
prising the  epidemic.  We  ascertained  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  case  reported  in  January  was  actually  the  first  that  occurred 
in  Sydney.  Examination  of  the  monthly  mortality  statistics 
for  January,  1900,  December  and  November,  1899,  showed  no 
essential  differences  between  them  and  the  data  for  corres|)ond- 
ing  months  of  previous  years.  Enquiries  at  the  hospitals,  and 
of  medical  men  with  large  practices  afforded  no  indication  of 
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the  existence  of  any  excess  of  patients  with  buboes  (ambulant 
cases)  during  the  months  in  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
any  such  circumstance  would  have  been  noticed,  since  medical 
men  were  fully  alive  to  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  plague, 
partly  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  that  disease  at  JSoumea 
(four  days  journey  by  steamer)  and  partly  because  of  the 
comment  aroused  amongst  them  by  the  reported  occurrence  of 
a  case  at  Adelaide.  But  neither  at  the  time  nor  since  has  any 
member  of  the  profession  asserted  his  cognisance  of  a  previous 
case  in  Sydney,  and  we  did  not  succeed  in  gleaning  even  a 
suspicion  that  any  person  sick  with  plague  had  come  to  the 
Colony  from  abroad.  Consequently,  although  experiences 
elsewhere  have  been  such  as  to  induce  caution  in  expressing 
assurance  as  to  the  primary  incidence,  all  the  evidence  we  could 
gather  was  uncompromisingly  to  the  effect  that  the  first  person 
to  acquire  plague  was  the  man  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  in  January. 

The  fact  that  this  first  patient  really  had  plague  was  vouched 
for  by  clinical  and  bacteriological  evidence  of  such  a  convincing 
description  as  to  place  the  diagnosis  beyond  doubt  But  we 
were  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  become 
infected.  He  had  never  been  away  from  the  Colony,  and 
careful  investigation  failed  to  reveal  any  receipt  or  handling  of 
possibly  contaminated  articles.  The  one  suggestive  fact  in  this 
respect  was  that  he  was  a  carter  in  the  employ  of  a  shipping 
firm,  and  his  business  took  him  to  certain  wharves  which  were 
the  scene  of  the  next  incident  in  the  epidemic,  and  in  other 
respects  a  very  important  feature  of  it. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  in  the  official  Gazette,  in  the  public  press, 
and  by  printed  placards  posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
requesting  information  with  regard  to  sickness  or  unusual  mor- 
tality amongst  rats.  It  was  not  many  days  before  we  were 
advised  by  a  customs  officer  that  the  rats  were  dying  in  great 
numbers  upon  one  of  the  wharves,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  on  which  this  report  was  received  we  obtained  fifteen 
rats  from  the  wharf — some  dead,  some  sick,  and  some  appa- 
rently healthy.  Post-mortem  and  bacteorological  examinations 
showed  that  no  less  than  seven  of  them  had  plague.  We 
immediately  set  men  to  work  to  trap  and  kill  the  rats,  and 
many  lots  of  them  were  examined  in  the  laboratory  with  some- 
times positive,  sometimes  negative  results.  Enquiries  made  of 
government  officials  employed  about  the  wharves — customs 
officers,  fruit  and  grain  inspectors  and  others,  elicited  the 
information  that  the  dead  bodies  of  rats  to  an  unusual  amount 
had  been  noticed  for  some  weeks  before  our  attention  was 
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called  to  the  matter.  The  epizootic  amongst  the  rats  was  thus 
indicated  to  have  commenced  at  a  date  prior  to  the  occorrence 
of  the  first  case  in  a  human  being.  As  abready  stated  this 
patient  had  been  upon  some  of  the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  upon  which  the  plague  rats  were  discovered. 

The  next  episode  was  the  death  from  plague — ^bacteriologi- 
cal ly  confirmed — of  a  man  who  resided  immediately  opposite 
this  very  wharf,  whilst  the  third  patient  was  a  clerk  employed 
actually  upon  it     The  series  of  cases  which  next  followed,  with 
a  remarkable  exception  to  be  mentioned  directly,  were  all  in 
persons  who  either  lived  in,  or  frequented,  the  vicinity  of  the 
wharf  in  question.     The  exception  referred  to  was  that  of  a 
family  living  miles  away  from  the  wharf,  and  in  which,  within 
two  or  three  days  of  one  another,  the  father  and  three  children 
fell  sick  with  plague.     They  were  very  poor  people,  and  occu- 
pied a  dirty  dwelling  swarming  with  vermin,  situated  adjacent 
to  the  municipal  garbage  tip.     The  children  were  said  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  playing  upon  the  tip,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  were  also  believed  to  have  dealings  with  it.     At 
this  tip  there  was  deposited   the  rubbish  collected,  amongst 
other  places,  at  the  wharf  already  mentioned,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  infection  of  this  particular  family  was 
acquired  from  some  article,  rat,  or  vermin  carried  thence  by 
the  scavenger's  carts.     So  that  these  cases  also  were  associable 
with  the  wharf  and  its  plague  rats,  and  its  locality  remained 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  only  one  from  which  infection 
appeared  to  be  derived. 

Of  course  the  people  becoming  infected  in  this  area  fell 
sick  and  were  found  by  us  in  various  other  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  but  it  was  some  time  before  what  may  be  called 
indigenous  cases  arose  in  any  other  place.  There  was  a  spread 
continuously  along  the  water  front,  and  for  some  little  distance 
inland  into  the  city;  but  it  was  not  till  later  that  cases  appeared 
in  persons  residing  outside  the  area  of  connected  extension, 
and  having  no  relationship  with  it.  Such  cases  occurred  in 
women  anci  children,  or  in  men  who  had  not  been  away  from 
their  district  within  a  time  covered  by  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  plague.  These  separate  areas  in  which  plague  thus 
appeared  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  an  indigenous  foothold,  were 
not  specially  those  at  which  pei'sons  inrected  at  the  primary 
(wharf)  focus  had  fallen  sick.  Very  often  the  indigenous 
cases  were  the  first  or  only  ones  that  occurred  in  them.  The 
one  fact  indicative  of  the  possible  mode  of  importation  of 
plague  into  such  areas  was  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  them 
we  sooner  or  later  captured  rats,  which  on  examination  at  the 
laboratory  were  found  to  be  infected  with  plague.     They  were 
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taken  not  only  from  the  locality,  but  in  a  few  instances  from 
the  actual  houses  in  which  plague  occurred.  In  this  and  in 
other  ways  it  became  impressed  upon  us  that  the  incidence 
upon  human  beings  was  practically  always  associated  with 
disease  of  the  rats.  We  were  confronted,  as  others  have  been, 
with  the  triangular  problem  in  the  transference  of  plague  which 
this  dual  existence  of  the  disease  involves,  viz.,  infection  from 
animal  to  animal  of  the  same  species ;  infection  from  man  to 
rat ;  and  infection  from  rat  to  man. 

The  one  clear  fact  in  our  epidemic  was  that  human  beings 
were  not  becoming  infected  directly  from  one  another.  We 
had  occasionally  two  or  three  cases  in  the  one  household,  or 
amongst  the  employees  of  a  single  business  firm,  but  almost 
invariably  the  attacks  were  either  practically  simultaneous  or 
separated  by  such  an  interval  as  excluded  the  possibility  of 
infection  by  direct  contact.  In  most  instances,  however,  there 
was  but  one  case  in  a  family  or  staff,  and  there  was  an  entire 
lack  of  immediate  relationship  between  it  and  any  other  of  the 
epidemic.  On  the  one  hand  the  patient  had  not  seen,  nor  been 
near,  and  often  did  not  know  any  infected  or  possibly  infected 
erson,  and  on  the  other  no  secondary  cases  arose  in  his  house- 
lold  or  elsewhere  as  the  result  of  his  own  illness.  It  very  often 
happened  that  patients  fell  sick  in  remote  suburbs  or  in  country 
towns  to  which  they  had  gone  by  railway ;  circumstances  that 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  detection  of  any  secondary  case 
arising  from  them.  But  neither  in  these,  nor  in  any  other 
instances,  was  there  the  least  evidence  tliat  one  person  had 
acted  as  the  source  of  infection  for  another.  There  was  no 
ground  for  even  a  suspicion  that  our  epidemic  was  being  main- 
tained by  any  process  of  direct  contagion  between  man  and  man. 

We  did  not  observe  any  case  in  which  the  infection  could  be 
ascribed  to  handling  or  receipt  of  contaminated  articles.  The 
only  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  was  that  some  three  or 
four,  out  of  as  many  thousands  of  the  men  engaged  in  cleaning 
up  the  infected  ureas,  acquired  plague.  They  were  working  in 
different  places,  handling  different  materials,  and  fell  sick  at 
different  times,  so  that  they  did  not  serve  to  indicate  any 
particular  articles  as  infectious.  Moreover,  as  they  were 
employed  in  places  harbouring  infected  rats,  not  necessarily 
those  contaminated  by  iiuman  beings,  they  were  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  patients  not  engaged  in  the  cleaning  operations. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  evidence  that  infection  could  be 
acquired  by  any  process  of  iutlircct  contagion.  It  thus  came 
about  that*^the  disease  was  not  observed  to  spread  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  man  to  man. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  means  by  which  the  disease  was 
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kept  going  amongst  the  rats,  we  have  no  very  definite  evidence 
to  offer.     Experimentallv,  however,  they  succumbed  to  inocula- 
tion, and  to  pricks  and  scratches  with  infected  instruments, 
sucli  as  might  be  received  from  teeth  or  claws  in  quarrels  with 
fellow  rodents.    Encounters  of  this  kind  were  frequent  amongst 
I'ats  kept  in  the  kboratx)ry  cages,  and  sometimes  culminated  in 
one  of  the  party  being  reduced  to  a  few  claws  and  a  backbone. 
In  captured  rats  we  often  found  bites  on  the  ears  and  nose,  and 
if  these  had  been  received  during  an  argument  over  the  body 
of  an  infected  confrere,  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  plague  into  their  recipients.     Bat  from 
our  examinations  this  did  not  appear  to  be  a  common  mode  of 
infection,  since  we  never  found  true  buboes  in  captured  plague 
rats.     There  is  a  possible  fallacy  in  this  inference,  since  plague 
is  apt  to  assume  a  septicsBmic  form  in  rats,  and  hence  there 
would  not  be  a  bubo.     But  swelling  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  accompanied  by  haemorrhagic  exudation,  was  usually 
produced  by  experimental  inoculation,  and  consequently  one 
would  expect  it  to  have  been  seen  if  the  natural  infection  was 
acquired  in  a  similar  way.     We  found  that  rats  could  be  in- 
fected  by  feeding,   the  experimental  animals   being  kept  in 
glass  jars  by  themselves,  and   given  soft   material,  bread  or 
biscuit  soaked  in  cultures  of  plague  bacilli,  or  the  spleen  and 
liver  of  rats  or  guinea-pigs  recently  dead  from  plague.    Feed- 
ing with  the  organs  was  much  more  successful  than  feeding 
upon   cultures,   the   latter   sometimes   failing   to   produce  in- 
fection.    In  one  instance  we  found  a  large  mesenteric  gland 
in  a  captured  rat,  and  in  one  of  the  experimental  rats  the 
whole  group  was  swollen,  matted  together  and  embedded  in 
haemorrhagic   exudation,    indicating   that   infection   had   been 
acquired  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.      Owing  to  their 
cannibalistic  proclivities,  possible  injuries  from  bones,  and  the 
probability  that  a  comparatively  helpless  sick  animal  would  be 
regarded  a  fair  object  for  attack,  feeding  may  be  supposed  to 
contribute   something   towards   the   maintenance   of    epizootic 
])lagne  in  rats.     We  never  succeeded  in  producing  plague  in 
rats   or   other   experimental  animals  by  placing  tlieni  in  the 
uncleaned  cages  and  jars  in  which  animals  were  dying  or  had 
died  from  plague.     I  may  here  remark  that  our  laboratory 
operations  were  never  attended   by  accidental  conveyance  of 
infection  amongst  the  animals  moi'e  or  less  closely  associated 
in  the  various  experimental  investigations  conducted    by  us. 
We  risked  upon  two  occasions  the  scattering  of  numerous  fleas 
over  an  infected  and  sick  rat,  to  test  whether  these  vermin 
'luld  convey  the  disease  to  a  healthy  one  kept  in  the  same 
e,  but  separated  by  a  double  wire  screen  with  wide  meshes, 
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as  mentioned  by  Simond.  The  experiment  was  negative  on 
both  occasions,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  had  no  further 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  fleas  used  in  the  experiment. 
We  did  succeed  in  setting  up  infection  by  means  of  an  emul- 
sion of  fleas  taken  from  a  very  sick  rat  captured  at  a  hotel 
from  which  we  had  just  taken  a  girl  suffering  from  plague. 
The  bacilli  were  detected  by  microscopic  examination  of  the 
emulsion,  and  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  this  fluid  into  a 
guinea-pig  produced  plague  fatal  in  the  usual  time ;  the 
animal  showing  the  usudX  post  mortem  appearances  including 
a  bubo;  and  its  viscera  yielding  micro-organisms,  with  sub- 
cultures of  which  we  were  able  to  produce  plague  in  other 
animals.  We  are  therefore  able  to  make  this  small  con- 
tribution in  favour  of  the  statement  that  plague  bacilli  may 
be  found  in  or  on  fleas,  and  such  vermin  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  disseminating  the  disease  amongst  rats.  Briefly 
summarised,  our  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
disease  might  spread  from  rat  to  rat  by  inoculation  through 
wounds  from  infected  teeth  or  claws,  or  sharp  points  of  bone  in 
their  food,  or  by  vermin,  and  by  feeding  upon  the  viscera  of 
infected  animals.  It  appeared  also  that  feeding  upon  infected 
food  of  other  kinds,  such  as  biscuit  or  bread  deliberately  soaked 
in  culture  would  occasionally  result  in  infection,  but  usually  did 
not,  and  no  positive  result  was  obtained  by  feeding  upon  the 
food  merely  soiled  by  a  sick  animal. 

Our  epidemic  does  not  furnish  any  clear  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  transference  of  plague  from  man  to  rat.  That 
tne  excretions  of  plague  patients  contain  bacilli,  and  that  rats 
feed  upon  such  infected  excreta  in  the  sewers,  suggested  itself 
to  us  as  a  possible  mode  of  such  conveyance.  To  a  certain 
degree  the  extension  of  the  primary  focus  was  along  rather 
than  across  main  sewer  lines,  and  the  secondary  indigenous  foci 
occurred  on  small  reticulations  connected  with  the  larger  ducts, 
suggesting  that  rats  may  have  picked  up  the  infection  from 
material  carried  alonff  the  sewer.  But  this  did  not  cover  all 
cases,  and  the  time  relationship  was  not  in  keeping  with  such  a 
theory.  It  appeared  rather  more  probable  that  the  sewers  con- 
stituted highways  along  which  infected  rats  migrated,  and  thus 
disseminated  the  disease  from  the  primary  focus.  Meanwhile  I 
need  only  say  that  we  did  not  observe  any  clear  facts  indicating 
a  spread  from  man  to  rat. 

The  last  point  in  the  problem  under  consideration  was  trans- 
ference from  rat  to  man.  I  have  already  stated  that  at  tlie 
wharf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  bulk  of  our  early 
cases  occurred,  mortality  amongst  rats  preceded  the  incidence 
of  plague  upon  man ;  and  that  in   other   indigenous  centres 
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placTue  rate  were  almost  invariably  discovered.  Many  of  our 
patients  had  actually  handled  dead  rats,  others  had  seen  them 
about  their  houses  and  premises,  or  what  seemed  to  impress 
them  much  more  strongly,  they  had  smelt  them.  These  tacts, 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  entire  absence  of  immediate 
or  mediate  contagion,  induced  us  to  believe  that  rats  were  the 
sources  of  infection  for  human  beings.  As  regards  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  microbes  obtained  entrance  into  the  bodies 
of  our  patients,  the  evidence  was  to  the  same  eflfect  as  that 
obtained  elsewhere,  namely,  that  they  were  infected  by  in- 
oculation. The  preponderance  of  femoral  buboes  indicated  that 
the  actual  site  of  inoculation  was  usually  somewhere  on  the 
lower  limbs,  but  the  suggestion  of  oriental  epidemiologists  that 
infection  occurs  with  dust  entering  small  unnoticed  wounds  on 
the  bare  feet  did  not  apply  to  our  cases,  as  our  people  all  wear 
boots.  We  never  had  any  patient  who  could  be  supposed  to 
have  received  his  infection  through  wounds — cuts  or  abra- 
sions. We  had  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  theory  promul- 
gated by  Simond  and  others,  that  fleas  were  responsible  for 
the  actual  transference  of  the  causal  bacteria.  We  could  nearly 
always  find  fleas  upon  the  rats  forwarded  for  examination. 
Til  is  was  so  commonly  the  case  that  as  a  measure  of  self- 
protection  we  adopted  the  practice  of  using  chloroform  to 
stupefy  the  fleas,  and  then  burnt  the  fur  off  the  rats,  and  so 
destroyed  the  fleas  before  allowing  the  cages  to  be  brought  into 
the  laboratory.  The  number  of  fleas  upon  rats  specially  ex- 
amined was  very  variable,  but  sometimes  there  were  a  great 
many  upon  sick  rats.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
dozen  fleas  from  such  a  rat  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
emulsion  already  mentioned.  I  am  not  prepai'ed  with  the 
names  of  the  species  of  fleas  found  on  rats,  as  I  knew  no  one 
in  our  Colony  who  could  advise  me  upon  that  point.  But  some 
(if  the  creatures  were  large,  like  those  found  on  dogs;  and 
others  were  small,  showing  on  comparison  no  difference  that 
I  could  detect  from  fleas  obtained  from  human  beings.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Galli-Valerio  that  fleas  from  rats  will  not  bite 
mankind,  but  this  has  been  disputed  by  other  observers,  and  I 
can  at  least  vouch  for  the  fact  that  rat  fleas  promptly  make 
for  one's  hands  when  a  rat  is  manipulated.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  we  did  not  wait  for  a  practical  demonstration  as  to 
whether  they  would  bite.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  although  fleas  have  a  predilection  for  particular 
sj)ecies  of  animals,  they  will  go  upon  others  and  often  sample 
them  by  a  bite  or  two,  before  returning  to  the  host  best  ful- 
filling their  epicunan  inclinations.  It  is  said,  and  appears 
l)robabIe,  that  the  fleas  will  remain  upon  rats  until  their  par- 


ticular  host  dies.  The  circulation  then  ceasing  and  the  body 
becoming  cold,  tiie  fleas  are  compelled  to  search  elsewhere  for 
their  accustomed  pabulum.  They  may  probably  seek  another 
rat,  but  on  their  journey  invade  some  other  animal,  perhaps 
man.  On  this  point  I  may  mention  that  we  were  informed 
that  at  the  time  the  rats  were  dying  in  large  numbers  upon  the 
wharf  to  which  attention  was  called  above,  the  fleas  there  were 
so  numerous  that  the  labourers  tied  strings  round  the  bottoms 
of  their  trousers  to  protect  themselves  against  the  onslaughts 
of  the  vermin.  Some  of  our  patients  recollected  being  bitten 
by  fleas  at  a  date  consonant  with  an  incubation  period  of  three 
to  five  days.  The  majority  had  no  such  remembrance,  but  the 
social  status  and  domestic  habits  of  most  of  them  were  not 
such  as  to  invest  a  little  incident  of  that  kind  with  remarkable 
novelty.  They  were  often  oblivious  of  having  been  bitten 
when  their  skin  showed  abundant  evidence  of  it.  In  several 
instances  we  found  the  tiny  blisters  or  phlyctenules  mentioned 
by  Simond  and  others  as  marking  the  actual  site  of  inoculation 
by  fleas,  and  in  a  smear  preparation  from  one  such  case,  we 
found  micro-organisms  having  the  microscopical  characters  of 
plague  bacilli.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  became  possessed 
of  some  facts  which  seemed  to  show  that  Simond 's  contention 
was  not  altogether  hypothetical. 

Ill  view  of  all  the  evidence, — positive  as  regards  rats  and 
fleas,  and  negative  as  regards  other  agencies, — we  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  our  people  were  being  infected  from 
plague  rats,  probably  through  the  intermediation  of  plague 
fleas  or  similar  vermin.  The  liability  of  cats  to  plague,  as 
mentioned  by  Lorans  of  Mauritius,  and  confirmed  by  the  in- 
stance at  Sydney,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  additional 
condemnation  of  the  rat,  in  view  of  the  association  between  the 
two  species  of  animals. 

We  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  how  the  rats  first  became 
affected.  The  Port  of  Sydney  is  in  frequent  communication 
with  infected  places  in  China  and  India,  and  also  with  tlu; 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Noumea,  where  plague  was  ])revalent  at 
the  time  of  our  outbreak.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  any 
contaminated  article  or  plague  rats  reached  our  shores  from 
any  of  these  places.  The  onlv  fact  bearing  upon  the  point  is 
that  amongst  the  rats  forwarded  to  the  laboratory  for  examin- 
ation there  was  a  large  rough  black-coated  rat,  different  from 
the  local  rats  and  said  to  be  an  Indian  species.  This  [)articular 
specimen  was  perfectly  healthy,  but  if  it  really  be  a  foreigner, 
its  presence  in  Sydney  paves  the  way  to  the  assumption  that 
infected  rats  may  have  reached  us  by  some  similar  means. 
Unfortanately,  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  op[)ortunity 
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of  obtaining  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  species  of  rats 
already  established  in  Australia,  so  that  no  special  significance 
can  be  attached  to  the  incident  just  mentioned. 


III. — Application  of  Preventive  Measures. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  mentioned  by  Hirsch  as  regards  former 
epidemics,  and  by  several  modern  writers  with  respect  to  the 
j)resent  pandemic,  that  there  has  often  been  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  deny  the  existence  of  plague  on  its  first  appearance 
at  any  particular  place.  It  was  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 
that  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  own  community  was  at  first 
one  of  manifest  incredulity.  The  press,  the  public,  and  the 
medical  profession,  were  strongly  disinclined  to  accept  our 
pronouncement  on  the  first  case.  The  bolder  spirits  amonfpt 
them  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  authorities  of  error  without, 
however,  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  them- 
selves. Fortunately  the  evidence  with  regard  to  that  case  was 
so  clear  and  convincing  that  the  oflScials  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  were  aole  to  maintain  an  unwavering  adherence 
to  their  diagnosis,  and  to  meet  the  storm  of  ridicule  by  firm 
insistance  on  the  application  of  the  requisite  preventive 
measures.  The  discovery  of  the  plague-stricken  rats  was  the 
incentive  for  the  organisation  of  a  special  service  to  cope  with 
the  epidemic  thus  suggested  as  imminent,  but  owing  to  the 
solidity  of  the  passive  resistance,  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
made  but  slow  progress  at  this  time.  For  a  period  of  ahoiit 
six  weeks  we  were  exposed  on  the  one  hand  to  adverse  public 
criticism,  and  on  the  other  to  hesitancy  in  the  acceptance  of 
our  recommendations.  This  undesirable  condition  of  affairs 
underwent  an  abrupt  change  when  six  cases  occurred,  and 
terminated  fatally  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
former  disbelief  gave  place  to  excited  appeals  for  guidance. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  excessive  zeal  on  our  part, 
on  the  contrary  we  were  overwhelmed  by  hysterical  advice  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  With  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
derivable  from  this  long  delayed  removal  of  opposition,  we  set 
ourselves  to  the  arduous  task  imposed  upon  us,  and  proceeded 
to  a  more  elaborate  campaign  against  the  pestilence. 

Briefly  stated  our  procedure  was  as  follows:  On  receipt  of 
a  report  from  a  practitioner  of  a  case  of  manifest  or  suspected 
plague  the  patient  was  immediately  visited  by  a  medical  oflScer 
of  the  Department.  If  the  case  proved  to  be  plague,  the 
inspector  informed  the  sergeant  in  charge  at  the  nearest  police 
station,  who  thereupon  dispatched  a  constable  to  take  charge  of 
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the  house  and  prevent  any  person  from  leaving  it.  The  medi- 
cal officer  also  telephoned  from  the  police  station  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  by  this  means  a  nurse  and  ambulance  were  sent  to 
remove  the  patient,  and  a  waggonette  for  other  persons  or 
contacts.  The  patient  was  conveyed  to  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pital, and  the  contacts  to  the  observation  enclosure  within  the 
Quarantine  Station.  Sometimes  the  removal  was  suspended  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  pending  the  result  of  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  specimens  taken  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Department 
by  the  medical  officer.  After  removal  of  its  occupant  the  house 
was  locked  up  and  left  in  charge  of  the  police,  who  admitted  the 
disinfectors  and  afterwards  looked  after  it  till  the  return  of  the 
contacts.  Business  premises  were  not  closed  unless  at  least 
two  employees  had  become  plague-stricken.  It  was  then  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  a  private  house,  but  otherwise  disinfection 
was  carried  on,  one  floor  at  a  time,  whilst  business  remained  in 
progress.  When  an  infected  area  became  defined,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  giving  twenty-four  hours  notice  of  suspension 
of  business  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  After  that  time  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  police,  and  a  gang  of  men 
turned  in  to  clean  up  the  whole  area.  Meanwhile  efforts  were 
made  to  destroy  rats,  by  the  employment  of  professional  rat- 
catchers and  by  stimulating  private  enterprise  to  that  end. 
Finally  we  carried  out  public  inoculation  with  Haffkine's  pro- 
phylactic obtained  from  Bombay.  These  various  operations 
were  kept  going  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  Their  adminis- 
tration involved  no  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
and  their  execution  necessitated  the  organisation  of  special 
staffs  for  the  different  branches  of  the  work. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  medical  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  were  two  (now  three)  specially 
qualified  hygienists;  but  there  were  in  addition  two  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  more  or  less  closely  in  touch  with  the 
central  office.  On  the  outbreak  of  plague  the  medical  staff  was 
increased  to  seven  members ;  two  stationed  at  the  hospital, 
three  engaged  in  regular  visitation  of  the  patients,  and  two 
mainly  occupied  in  administrative  and  other  general  matters 
connected  with  the  epidemic.  From  time  to  time  we  had  the 
assistance  of  medical  visitors  from  other  colonies  who  came  to 
gain  experience,  and  of  many  medical  men  practising  in  Syd- 
ney, but  these  were  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  the 
inoculation  of  Haffkine's  fluid.  I  must  here  remark  that,  once 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  plague,  the  medical  profession 
generally  gave  courteous  and  loyal  support  to  the  Department. 

The  discovery  of  plague  rats  was  accepted  in  the  micro- 
biological laboratory  as  a  signal  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 
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and  when  the  demand  came  for  bacteriological  diagnoses  and 
experimental  observations  the  stafiF  were  ready  and  prepared  to 
meet  it.  The  work  done  in  this  branch  of  the  Department  was 
so  exacting  that  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months  the  assist- 
ants were  in  the  laboratory  every  day — Sundays,  highdavs 
and  holidays  included — from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
neariy  midnight. 

The  general  oflSce  was  inundated  with  letters  and  besieged 
by  callers,  requesting  advice,  assistance,  employment,  con- 
cessions, or  interviews ;  instituting  protests  or  claims  for  com- 
pensation; seeking  hiformation  concerning  the  sick  or  their 
effects ;  propounding  schemes  for  the  eradication  of  the  plague 
or  the  treatment  of  the  sick ;  and  otherwise  materially  aug- 
menting what  may  be  termed  the  legitimate  business  conuecte<I 
with  the  epidemic.  To  meet  the  stupendous  increase  of  work 
additions  had  to  be  made  to  the  clerical  staff  in  neariy  every 
branch  of  the  office. 

The  preventive  measures  included  the  removal  of  both  patients 
and  contacts,  an  action  which,  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
sanction,  had  to  be  carried  out  under  Executive  authority. 
For  although  there  was  ample  power  under  the  Quarantine 
Act  and  regulations  to  prevent  a  person  with  plague  from 
entering  the  colony  by  sea,  there  was  none  to  enable  us  to  deal 
with  a  case  arising  within  our  own  boundaries.  The  Public 
Health  Act  covers  at  present  only  notification,  and  it  was  our 
hope  that  in  time  this  would  furnish  the  means  of  educating 
the  people  up  to  the  point  of  accepting  an  Isolation  Act.  The 
consequence  was  that  we  had  no  legal  right  to  remove  the 
patient,  but  the  emergency  was  held  to  justify  this  course, 
subject  to  subsequent  confirmation  by  the  Executive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  never  any  real  difficulty  about  the 
patient.  The  community  came  quite  solidly  to  the  view  that 
he  was  better  isolated,  and  resistance,  though  occasionally 
threatened,  was  never  practised.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
regard  to  contacts.  They,  being  quite  well,  naturally  enough 
objected  to  being  taken  from  their  homes,  and  the  fact  that 
those  removed  invariably  remained  unaffected,  was  quickly 
brought  forward  as  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  oar 
practice.  For  our  own  part  we  recognised  that  there  was  room 
for  debate  upon  this  question,  and  were  prepared  to  substitute 
isolation  within  their  own  houses,  and  daily  visitation  for  a 
period,  in  lieu  of  their  removal.  But  we  asked  for  discretionary 
powers  in  this  respect,  pointing  out  that  a  large  isolated  house 
was  less  dangerous  and  more  easily  disinfected  than  the  small 
crowded  dwellings  occupied  by  the  poor.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  so  we  had  to  accept 
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the  next  best  thing,  and  remove  all  domiciliary  contacts  in- 
discriminately. This  procedure  worked  smoothly  enough  when 
it  concerned  five  or  six  persons  in  a  private  house,  but  the 
evacuation  of  hotels  and  large  boarding-liouses,  with  forty  or 
fifty  contacts,  at  a  moment's  notice  was  not  accomplished 
without  considerable  strain  of  the  transport  and  commissariat. 
However,  it  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  the 
Quarantine  Station  at  Sydney  is  a  delightful  and  picturesque 
place,  the  procedure  eventually  came  to  oe  regarded  as  having 
provided  a  very  enjoyable  excursion  for  many  deserving  citizens. 
The  means  of  conveyance  comprised  an  ambulance  and 
waggonette  service,  and  a  flotilla  of  steam  launches.  By  the 
former  the  patients  and  contacts  were  conveyed  from  their 
houses  to  the  Quarantine  Depot  and  Wharf  at  Sydney,  and  by 
the  latter  they  were  taken  about  six  miles  down  the  harbour  to 
the  Maritime  Quarantine  Station  at  North  Head.  The  am- 
bulances and  drivers  were  drafted  from  the  regular  staff  of  the 
(Government)  Coast  Hospital  at  Little  Bay  near  Sydney,  and 
accomodated  at  tlie  Depot,  where  additional  quarters  and 
stabling  were  erected  for  tne  i)urpose.  Each  ambulance  carried 
a  trained  nurse  and  the  usual  equipment.  The  steamers  com- 
prised the  regular  service  launches  and  others  specially  chartered, 
and  were  provided  with  shelters  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patients.  Although  apparently  complicated,  the 
arrangement  worked  quite  steadily  when  once  organised. 

On  arrival  at  the  Quarantine  Station  the  patient  was 
transferred  to  the  permanent  hospital  buildings  situated  on  a 
promontory  and  well  isolated,  wliilst  the  contacts  were  con- 
ducted to  apartments  in  pavilion  houses  on  what  is  known  as 
the  healthy  ground.  The  general  management  of  the  station 
was  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Quarantine  and  the  permanent  officers  of  his  staff,  assisted  by 
hands  temporarily  employed  during  the  epidemic.  The  resident 
hospital  staff  comprised  two  medical  men,  a  dispenser,  and  the 
necessary  complement  of  trained  nurses  and  wardsmen.  All 
the  nurses  were  officers  of  the  Government  Coast  Hospital  or 
Quarantine  Services,  who,  with  the  devotion  characteristic  of 
members  of  their  profession,  spontaneously  volunteered  for  plague 
duty.  In  addition  to  the  resident  staff  the  liospital  was  visited 
regularly  by  a  senior  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
frequently  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Facilities  were  afforded  for  medical  men  to  visit  the 
hosnital  and  familiarise  themselves  with  the  disease. 

The  disinfecting  staff  consisted  of  gangs  of  men  acting  under 
the  guidance  of  trained  quarantine  officers ;  the  whole  of  this 
business  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
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Health  for   Sydney.     The  methods  of  disinfection  practised 
comprised  fumigation  with  sulphur  or  formalin ;    spraying  ind 
washing  with  corrosive  subHmate   or  carbolic   acid    solution; 
clearing  out  and   lime   whiting  of  outside   premises ;    steam 
disinfection   of   articles   exposed    to    contamination    or    their 
destruction  by  fire  when  they  were  not  worth  preserving ;  and 
renovation  where  such  appeared  to  be  necessary.      The  Public 
Health  Act  enabled  us  to  compel  owners  to  repair  structural 
defects,  and  its  stringent  application  resulted  in  the  institution 
of  new  drains  and  modem  sanitary  fittings  in  many  places  sadly 
in  need  of  them.     As  opportunity  offered,  or  could  be  made, 
ferry  boats  and  coasting  steamers  were  also  dealt  with  by  the 
staff  here  under  consideration. 

The  procedure  in  dealing  with  proclaimed  areas  consisted  as 
stated,  in  a  general  clean  up  by  large  gangs  of  labourers  tem- 
porarily employed  for  the  purjwse.     The  number  so  engaged 
averaged  about  2,000  men,  acting  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  contractor,  and  the  Sanitarj'  Inspector  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  his  assistants.     In  special  cases 
they  received  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  medical  ofiicers, 
engineers,   and   architects  in  the  Government  service.      The 
object  sought  was  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  areas  dealt 
with,  removing  from  them  everything  that  could  be  regarded 
as  defective  from  a  hygienic  point  oi  view.     The  men  entered 
and  cleaned  up  every  street,  lane,  house  and  premises;  sweeping, 
repairing,  washing  and  renovating  good  structures,  destroying 
old  or  tumbledown  premises,  clearing  out  and  levelling  yards, 
tearing  up  old  and  laying  new  drains,  and  generally  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  suggested  itself  as  a  means  of  effecting 
cleanliness.     The  combustible  rubbish  was  burnt  at  bonfires  in 
the  streets,  and  such  as  could  not  be  so  treated  was  loaded  into 
punts,  towed  off  beyond  the  harbour,  and  cast  away  several 
miles  out  at  sea.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  measure 
got  rid  of  an  enormous  amount  of  rubbish,  and  effected  material 
improvement   in   the  areas   dealt   with   one   after  the  other, 
covering  in  the  aggregate  a  large  part  of  the  city.     Of  course 
it  was  not  accomplished  without  imposing  individual  hardship, 
but  in  such  instances  the  sufferers  received  adequate  considera- 
tion from  the  Governments     As  the  cordon  of  police  posted 
round  the  area  in  which  cleansing  operations  were  in  progress 
restricted  ingress  to  authorised  persons,  and  incidentally  pre- 
vented the  residents   inside  from   getting  out,  provision  was 
made  for  their  maintenance  at  the  public  expense  during  the 
period  of  their  incarceration.      The   interruption  of   business 
was  the  subject  of  many  protests  and  claims,  but  for  the  most 
part  these  received  little  sympathy  from  the  community,  the 
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general  Impression  being,  by  that  time,  that  tlie  operations  re- 
presented salutary  efforts  towards  sanitary  reformation.  Finally 
the  Government  resumed  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 
front,  and  intend  replacing  the  present  irregular  wooden 
wharves  with  stone  and  cement  structures,  such  as  will  remain 
cleaner  and  afford  less  harbourage  for  rats. 

During  the  whole  time  the  work  of  destroying  rodents  was 
stimulated  by  every  possible  means.     Professional  rat-catchers, 
real  or  alleged,  were   engaged,   poison   was   supplied   free  of 
charge,  and  private  efforts  inspired  by  a  reward  of  first  two- 
pence,   then    sixpence,   per    head,   per    rat,    delivered   at  the 
destructor  depot.     Lengths  of   sewers   were  blocked  up  and 
fumigated  with  sulphur,  the  subsequent  flushing  carrying  down 
numerous  carcases  of  rats  killed  by  the  fumes.      The  same 
method  was  successfully  applied  to  the  holds  of  ships.     The 
use  of  baits  soaked  with  cultures  of  bacillus  typhi  murium 
(Loeffler)  or  Denysz'  bacillus,  did  not  prove  efficacious  as  rat 
exterminators.     It  is  true  that  rats  commonly  disappeared  for 
a  time  from  places  where  such  baits  were  laid.     But  they  were 
not  found  dead,  neither  on  the  surface  nor  in  the  runs,  and 
usually  reappeared  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.     On 
one  occasion  their  apparent  depletion  at  one  place  was  coincident 
with  great  numerical  increase  at  another  about  a  mile  distant, 
thus  indicating  that  the  rats  had  not  been  destroyed  but  had 
merely  migrated.     They  afterwards  gradually  returned  to  their 
former  haunts.     It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  rats  became  so 
scarce  upon  the  infected  wharves  as  the  epidemic  progressed, 
that  it  was  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  specimens 
for  examination.       This   illustration   of   the    fact   that   these 
rodents  will  migrate  from  places  where  they  are  being  injured 
or  harassed,  suggested   the  possibility  that  our  efforts  might 
result  in  the  dissemination  of  plague  by  scattering  infected  rats. 
But  upon  reflection  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  scatter  of 
their  own  accord,  as  an  instinctive  means  of  ridding  themselves 
of  their  epizootic,  we  felt  justified  in  encouraging  rather  than 
uselessly  trying  to  check  this  natural  process  of  elimination  of 
the  disease.     Besides,  from  our  point  of  view,  every  rat  killed 
was  one  possible  source  of  infection  the  less,  and  we  accordingly 
persisted  in  destroying  them  by  every  means  in  our  power.     I 
cannot  state  the  number  of  rats  that  met  their  fate  by  these 
efforts,  as   the   returns   had   not   been  made  up  when  I  left 
Sydney,  and  the  war  against  them  was  still  being  carried  on, 
but  it  was  said  that  something  like  100,000  had  been  accounted 
for  up  to  that  date. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  will  call  attention  is  the  public 
inoculation   with   Haffkine's   prophylactic.       As  part  of   our 
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scheme  of  preparation  for  a  possible  outbreak  of  plague,  we 
were  in  possession  of  a  small  quantity — about  300  doses — of 
the  prophylactic  when  the  first  case  occurred.     This  was  usetl 
to  inoculate  the  contacts  with  this  case,  and  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  who  would  have  to  deal  with  it^ 
and  any  othei's  that  might  occur.     At  once  a  cable  message 
was  dispatched  to  India  requesting  a  further  supply,  and  in 
response  to  it  25,000  doses  reached  us  about  five  weeks  later. 
Tlie  same  cablegram  arranged  for  a  regular  monthly  consign- 
ment until   further  notice.     On  receipt  of   the  fluid,  it  was 
announced  that  any  person  could  be  inoculated  free  of  charge 
on  application  at  the  offices  of  the  Department.     There  was  no 
great  response  at  first,  but  as  cases  of  plague  continued  to  crop 
up,  and  the  public  became  assured  by  the  experience  of  friends 
or   prominent   persons   that   inocuhatioii  was    not  synonymous 
with  sudden  death,  the  number  of  applicants  rapidly  increased. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  the  offices  could  not  hold  the 
crowds  that  collected.    The  corridors,  staircases,  and  approaches 
were  crammed  with  people  pushing  and  struggling  to  reach  the 
inoculators ;  damaging  each  other  and  smashing  the  furniture 
and  fittings  of  the  office.     Members   of   the   staflF   who  were 
outside  could  not  get  in,  and  those  who  were  inside  could  not 
get  out ;  the  conduction  of  any  other  business  was  out  of  the 
question.     The  affair  culminated  in  the  office  being  cleared  by 
the  police   and   the   operations   being  transferred  to   a  large 
exhibition  building,  with  a  police  guard  to  control  the  assem- 
blage.    With  the  object   of   securing  the   utmost   protection 
from  the  use  of  the  projdiylactic  it  was  announced  that  only 
persons  residing  or  occupied  in  the  infected  areas  would  be 
inoculated,  and  these  had  to  produce  written  testimony  of  their 
eligibility    signed    by    clergymen,   employers,    or    well-known 

Eersons.  For  days  the  attendance  was  far  greater  than  could 
e  provided  for,  although  we  frequently  treated  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  persons  per  day.  This  exciting  episode  of  the 
epidemic  continued  until  we  had  used  up  two  consignments  of 
prophylactic,  when  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  third  afforded  us 
a  much-needed  respite.  On  recommencing  operations  the  epi- 
demic had  begun  to  subside,  the  panic  ceased,  and  the  attend- 
ance gradually  fell  off  until  wc  had  no  further  applications. 

The  actual  inoculation  was  carried  out  in  the  following  way : 
The  back  of  the  bared  upper  arm  of  the  patient  was  washed 
with  lysol  solution  by  an  attendant,  the  inoculating  physician 
injected  the  fluid  subcutaneously,  and  a  second  attendant  im- 
mediately placed  a  small  square  of  Mead's  plaster  over  the 
puncture.  The  two  attendants  here  mentioned  were  senior 
medical  students,  the  physician  a  practitioner  in  the  city  whose 
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temporary  services  were  retained  by  the  Government.  There 
were  usually  four  to  six  physicians  operating  at  a  time.  The 
instruments  and  propliylactic  were  in  sole  chjirge  of  the  trained 
laboratory  assistants,  who  attended  to  the  preliminary  sterilisa- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  poured  out  the  fluid  and  filled  the 
syringes  with  strict  regard  to  bacteriological  cleanliness.  The 
syringes  were  provided  with  platino-iridium  needles,  which  were 
sterilised  by  heating  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
between  each  inoculation.  To  the  technical  skill  and  careful 
observance  of  instructions  is  to  be  attributed  the  total  absence 
of  untoward  results  in  the  many  thousands  of  persons  inocu- 
lated under  the  exacting  conditions  above  described. 

The  doses  of  prophylactic  given  were  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  upon  the  bottles.  The  after  effects  were  more  or 
less  fever  and  malaise  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and 
a  varying  degree  of  cellulitis  of  the  arm  enduring  for  about  a 
week  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  febrile  attack  was  sharp,  and 
followed  by  langour  for  a  few  days,  but  as  a  rule  it  did  not 
prevent  attention  to  business.  The  cellulitis  of  the  arm  was 
sometimes  painful  for  several  days,  and  occasionally  a  small 
abscess  formed  at  the  site  of  inoculation.  In  three  such  cases 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  small  amount  of 
pus  was  sterile.  Beyond  what  is  here  mentioned  the  inocula- 
tions gave  rise  to  no  trouble,  and  were  not  attended  by  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  patients. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  process, 
in  view  of  the  other  vigorous  measures  taken  to  subdue  the 
epidemic.  Some  six  inoculated  persons  subsequently  acquired 
plague,  but  they  were  all  mild  cases  and  recovered.     As  the 

Eroportion  of  deaths  in  other  persons  was  one  in  three,  it  is  to 
e  presumed  that  the  previous  inoculation  had  effected  some 
satsifactory  modification.  There  was  in  addition  the  advantage 
of  its  moral  effect  on  the  ])opulace,  who  were  considerably 
quietened  by  the  feeling  that  they  had  been  afforded  every 
possible  chance  of  protection  against  the  disease. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  no 
efforts  known  to  us  were  spared  in  combating  the  e[)i(lemic. 
The  measures  taken  involved  great  expense,  and  an  excessively 
arduous  devotion  to  duty  on  the  })art  of  those  charged  with 
their  execution.  IIa[)pily  we  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the 
epidemic  decline  and  come  to  an  end,  which  I  sincerely  trust 
will  prove  to  be  a  permanent  one.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  honour  accorded  to  me  by  the 
Committee's  request  for  a  paper,  and  to  thank  my  audience 
for  the  patient  hearing  of  what  I  feel  to  be  an  inadequate 
recognition  of  it.      I  am  above  all  conscious  that  I  have  oc- 
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cupied  your  attention  this  evening  for  a  time  unduly  long, 
but  I  hope  you  will  regard  this  as  inseparable  from  a  desire  to 
place  at  your  disposal,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  information 
acquired  by  us  at  Sydney  on  a  subject  of  mutual  interest 
ana  importance. 

\_For  discussion  on  this  paper ^  see  page  583.] 


"  Plague  in  an  Indian  City^''  by  S.  M.  Kara,  D.P.H.,  F.C.S., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Karachi,  Scinde,  India. 

Read  at  Sessional  Meeting^  Dec,  12thy  1900, 


The  difficulties  experienced  in  administering  plague  measures 
in  an  Indian  city  where  the  conditions  under  which  the  people 
live  are  entirely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  n  est, 
are  very  great. 

I  have  had  much  to  do  with  plague  during  the  last  four  years 
in  an  Indian  city  of  considerable  importance,  Karachi,  the 
capital  of  Scinde  in  India,  ranking  next  to  Bombay  as  a  portion 
of  the  west  coast,  near  the  great  Indus  river.  Karachi  is  a 
seaport  town.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  state  accurately  at 
present  its  exact  population ;  roughly,  it  may  be  put  down  at 
115,000  inhabitants,  comprising  some  40-45,000  Hindus,  45- 
50,000  Mahomedans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans,  £urasians, 
Parsis,  Jews,  Native  Christians,  low  castes,  etc. 

The  city  has  passed  through  four  epidemics  from  the  end  of 
the  year  181)G  to  about  the  middle  of  the  present  year,  with 
over  13,000  recorded  cases  of  plague  and  some  10,000  deaths. 

The  symptoms  and  clinical  characters  of  the  lesions  are  too 
well  known  to  call  for  any  remark.  The  commonest  forms 
known  are  the  bubonic  and  pneumonic ;  but  there  are  certain 
obscurer  forms,  without  any  outward  and  visible  symptoms  in 
which  death  more  or  less  sudden  occurs.  I  have  seen  persons 
who  were  apparently  hale  and  hearty  in  the  morning  dead 
before  the  evening  of  the  same  day  during  a  raging  epidemic. 
So  that  the  premise — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plague 
sanitarian — that  every  death  during  a  plague  epidemic,  unless 
properly  accounted  for,  should  be  treated  as  one  from  plague 
would  not  be  wrouff.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  every 
plague  infected  house  requires  particular  treatment.     We  know 
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what  to  expect  if  any  such  escape.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
state  that  a  number  of  liouses  could  not  be  attended  to,  not 
because  there  was  sometimes  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  but  because 
the  people  would  not  notify  correctly  the  cause  of  death,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  medical  men  and  medical  aid,  and 
among  other  reasons,  to  avoid  manipulation  of  their  houses 
would  even  conceal  corpses,  or  throw  them  in  lonely  spots  or 
vacant  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  further  thoroughly 
understand  the  difficulties  one  must  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  habits,  customs,  beliefs,  and  prejudices,  social  and  religious, 
of  the  people.  They  differ  considerably  in  different  castes, 
and  in  different  sects  of  the  same  caste.  The  necessity  of 
isolating  a  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  is  gener- 
ally understood  in  the  West,  and  the  value  of  hospital  treat- 
ment appreciated.  The  average  Indian,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  plague  patient  is  removed  to  hospital,  readily  believes 
that  the  person  has  been  taken  away  to  be  poisoned.  In  fact, 
this  measure  together  with  some  other  factors  contributed  to 
the  plague  riots  in  some  parts  of  India. 

A  common  custom  when  a  person  falls  ill  is  for  the  friends 
and  relatives  to  congregate  around  the  sick  bed,  often  in  great 
numbers,  no  matter  \\'nat  the  patient  may  be  suffering  from. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  plague  I  have  seen  often  twenty  and 
thirty  persons  around  a  dying  plague  patient.  These,  of  course, 
as  they  scatter  to  their  own  homes,  form  so  many  different  foci 
of  infection ;  some  become  directly  inoculated  with  the  poison 
of  plague  on  account  of  the  practise  of  moving  about  houses 
with  bare  feet. 

Again,  religious  ceremonies  have  to  be  performed  in  the 
house  after  the  occurrence  of  death,  and  the  friends  and 
relatives  must  sleep  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  corpse  was 
kept  before  its  final  disposal.  Should  death  occur  after  sunset, 
especially  among  Parsis  or  Hindus,  the  corpse  must  perforce 
remain  over-night  in  the  house,  the  mourners,  especially  women, 
keeping  vigil  around  it. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  isolate  or  disinfect  the  corpse  of 
a  person  dead  from  an  infectious  disease  in  India. 

Then  as  to  the  measures : — a  sanitarian  knows  what  to  do 
when  a  town  is  invaded  by  an  infectious  disease  of  the  nature 
of  plague.  To  do  any  good,  isolation  of  the  sick,  segregation 
of  contacts,  cleansing  and  disinfection,  and  the  like,  ought  to 
be  thorough.  Now  we  shall  see  if  such  measures  can  be 
strictly  applied  to  an  Indian  population. 

To  strengthen  the  hands  oi  local  authorities,  the  government 
of  India,  during  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897,  t.«.,  after 
the  first  appearance  of  plague  in  India,  passed  the  Epidemic 
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Diseases  Act,  which  gave  almost  unlimited  powers  to  local 
officers;  the  object,  of  course,  was  to  try  and  stamp  out  the 
disease  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Amon/T  the  many  rules  framed  under  this  Act,  isolation  of 
the  sick  and  serrre«^ation  of  contacts  were  insisted  upon.  Hoio- 
erer,  not  only  the  people,  but  the  plague  helped  the  people  hi 
baffling  the  good  intentions  of  Government.  We  know  that 
isolation  of  the  sick  cannot  be  accomplished  without  compulsoiy 
notification.  All  persons  under  the  rules  were  required  to 
notify,  at  various  centres  in  an  infected  city,  every  case  of 
fever,  so  that  the  necessary  enquiries  might  be  instituted.  The 
people,  knowing  that  plague  sometimes  killed  suddenly,  did  not 
report  the  cases  till  they  were  actually  moribund  or  dead. 
Here  you  will  note  that  the  patients  were  not  isolated,  and  the 
contacts  had  time  to  scatter  like  rabbits  before  they  could  be 
removed  to  the  contact  or  segregation  camps.  They  had  taken 
the  plague  with  them  to  infect  other  houses  and  areas. 

Then  as  to  cleanliness  and  disinfection: — genei'ally  the  houses 
in  the  part  of  India  where  I  come  from  are  constructed  of 
wattle  and  daub.  In  one  part  f  the  city  called  the  Lyari 
Quarter,  the  people  live  in  mat  huts,  wdiich  are  built  quite 
sessile  on  the  damp  ground.  A  number  of  houses  are  badly 
ventilated  and  overcrowded,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  cannot 
penetrate  into  them.  To  remove  these  difficulties  large  holes 
were  knocked  in  walls,  and  roofs  were  untiled  or  otherwise 
opened  up ;  some  of  the  insanitary  houses  were  entirely 
demolished. 

•The  habits  again  of  the  people  are  very  dirty,  the  houses 
being  full  of  rubbish  of  every  description. 

In  Karachi  general  cleansing  and  disinfecting  operations  were 
carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  city  was  divided  into 
suitable  areas,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  responsible  officers, 
having  under  them  a  very  large  staff  of  subordinates,  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  gangs,  and  so  on.  Stores  were  supplied  from 
a  central  station,  and  concentrated  perchloride  solution  was 
prepared  in  the  municipal  laboratoiy  with  full  instructions  as 
to  its  use.  The  cleansing  and  disinfecting  work  was  kept 
abreast  of  the  plagne ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  plague 
infected  houses,  so  far  as  j)lagae  cases  were  known,  never  got 
the  upper  hand  of  the  plague  officers. 

Yet,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  many  houses  escaped 
treatment;  in  other  cases  the  materials  of  which  thev  were 
constructed  did  not  permit  of  thorough  disinfection.  These 
were  marked  U.  II.  II.,  as  they  were  entirely  "  unfit  for  human 
habitation";  and  even  after  the  most  careful  scraping  and 
disinfection  of  every  part  of  the  infected  houses,  in  some  of  the 
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worst  infected  districts  of  Karachi,  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  some  of  the  best  European  medical  officers, 
plague  recrudesced  in  many  of  them.  The  houses  that  were 
operated  upon  could  be  counted  by  hundreds.  The  reappear- 
ance of  plague  in  carefully  disinfected  houses  made  many 
sceptical  of  the  value  of  disiufection.  However,  there  may  be 
other  reasons  for  the  reappearance  of  plague  in  them,  such  as 
the  fresh  importation  of  infected  material  through  the  medium 
of  a  plague-stricken  rat  or  otherwise. 

This  orings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  through  the  lower  animals.  We  know  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  rat  to  plague,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  exterminate 
this  rodent.  Once  I  attempted  to  isolate  a  very  large  tene- 
ment house,  from  which  the  first  case  of  the  second  outbreak 
of  plague  was  reported,  by  surrounding  it  with  a  deep  ditch, 
with  very  steep  banks  half  filled  with  water  supplied  from  an 
adjoining  main.  The  object  of  this  was  to  intercept  all  rats ; 
a  few,  of  course,  were  found  in  the  ditch,  and  although 
we  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  all  the  people  in  the  tenements 
(some  eighty  persons),  plague  cases  were  reported  from  other 
districts  at  some  distance  from  the  originally  infected  place 
within  a  couple  of  days  after. 

No  help  in  destroying  this  pest  in  houses  could  be  expected 
from  the  people,  especially  the  Hindus,  w^ho  do  not  kill  any 
animal,  not  even  the  ant,  which  he  feeds  with  sugar.  If  he 
is  much  troubled  he  will  perhaps  trap  his  quarry  to  release  it 
in  the  neighbouring  street,  forgetting  that  the  rat  w^ill  in- 
variably return  to  its  original  haunt. 

I  have  seen  rats  dead  and  dying  from  plague  in  hundreds  in 
the  streets  and  houses  of  Karachi  during  a  raging  epidemic. 
Dead  and  dying  rats  were  found  inside  houses  after  thorough 
disinfection.  If  one  or  more  infected  rats  are  found  in  an 
inhabited  house,  unless  the  people  immediately  vacate,  some 
person  in  all  probability  will  be  attacked. 

One  curious  point  about  the  rat  might  here  be  mentioned. 
The  animal  is  very  cute  and  scents  danger.  It  is  said  to  quit 
a  sinking  ship.  I  know  of  rats  having  migrated  in  numbers 
from  a  plague -infected  district  for  healthy  areas,  which  of 
coarse  they  infect  on  their  way,  as  they  drop  their  sick  along 
the  line  or  march.  In  the  most  healthy  district  of  Karachi, 
called  the  Civil  lines,  occupied  by  Europeans,  where  rats  were 
normally  seldom  found  inside  bungalows,  numbers  were  noticed 
during  an  epidemic,  and  especially  towards  its  end.  One  can 
then  say  that  rats  are  confirmed  believers  in  the  evacuation 
of  an  infected  district.  Among  other  animals  the  squirrel  and 
the  monkey  are  said  to  be  susceptible  to  plague.      Whether 
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fleas,  flies,  ants,  and  such   Ufce  vermin  play  any  part  in  the 
propagation  of  the  (llscnse  is  not  dearly  proved. 

I  ou  now  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  fiplit  plamie  in  an  Indian 
city.  Isolation  of  the  aick  and  segref^ation  of  the  contacts  do 
not  hei|>;  the  latter  rertainly  tends  to  spread  the  disease. 
Disinfection  cannot  be  the  sole  mainstay. 

The  only  measure  to  which  the  people  took  kindly  in  cours* 
of  time  in  Karachi  was  evacuation  of  infected  diatricis,  and 
they  had  to  be  educated  up  to  tins.  During  the  first  outlireak. 
plajTtie  was  particularly  had  at  one  time  among  one  sect  of 
Hindus  called  the  Nasarpuris,  who  were  dying  in  great  number. 
After  considerable  jiersnaaion  about  two  thousand  of  tliem 
were  induced  to  go  to  a  specially-prepared  camp  on  a 
healthy  site;  here  every  facility  was  given  them,  including 
water  and  light.  No  expense  was  spared  in  making  the  people 
comfortable  in  their  new  homes.  In  administering  plague 
measures  in  India  it  is  absolutely  necessary'  to  take  the  licnd- 
raen  of  the  several  castes  into  confidence.  This  can  be  only 
effected  through  the  medium  of  government  agency,  the  people 
being  in  close  touch  especially  with  the  revenue  officers  of 
government.  The  road  was  thus  paved  for  the  fonnation  of 
various  other  camps,  styled  "health"  camps  as  distinguished 
from  "contact"  or  "segregation"  camps.  1  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  plague,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Nasurpuris 
from  the  native  town,  soon  disappeared  from  among  them. 

The  people  having  been  thus  educated,  formed  in  successive 
epidemics  their  own  camps,  styled  in  Karachi  "voluntary" 
cami>s,  and  during  the  height  of  an  epidemic  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  sometlung  like  twenty-five  thousand — and  sometimes 
mort — jjeople  in  the  several  camps.  Each  sect  generally  bad  its 
own  range  of  huts.  The  cam|is  were  supervised  by  respousible 
officers.  Karachi  affoi'ds  special  facilities  in  |iossessing  ex- 
tensive open  spaces  around  the  city.  The  camps  are  always 
ready  for  the  people  to  go  into  them  on  plague  becomii 
epidemic  in  the  town. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  flaws  in  the  system  which  must 
remain  unremedied.  Firstlv,  the  peo^e  cannot  be  prevented 
from  taking  their  sick  with  them.  They  doubtless  attempt 
to  isolate  tliera  in  separate  huts,  but  communication  between 
the  huts  occupied  hv  the  sick  and  the  camps  is  verj'  free. 

Secondly,  when  large  bodies  of  the  people  are  turned  out, 
disinfection  of  their  clothing  and  other  belongings  becomes  an 
impossibility.  The  people,  however,  have  learnt  to  destroy  by 
fire  whatever  they  think  has  become  infected.  In  this  they 
are  helped  often  against  their  will  by  the  authorities,  compensa- 
tion being  paid'  for  articles  destroyed.     The  sun  and  air  does 
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the  rest  of  the  disinfection  in  these  open  encampments.  Even 
with  these  defects  the  number  of  attacks  has  steadily  declined 
with  each  successive  epidemic,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
figures  with  me.  The  people  return  to  their  homes  in  from 
nine  to  twelve  weeks,  by  which  time  the  disease  has  vanished 
from  their  houses. 

The  advantages  of  evacuation  have  been  understood  from 
very  early  times ;  even  the  villagers  of  Gurhwal  and  Kumaon 
near  the  Thibetan  frontier  where  plague  is  more  or  less  endemic 
turn  out  of  their  huts  and  encamp  at  some  distance  so  soon  as 
plague  assumes  epidemic  proportions  amongst  them.  In  cities 
like  Bombay  and  Calcutta  there  may  not  be  the  same  facilities 
that  Karachi  affords.  In  Bombay  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  and  the  people  generally  move  towards  the  suburbs 
with  each  fresh  visitation. 

One  point  in  fighting  plague  in  India  that  has  not  to  be 
forgotten  is  the  enormous  expenditure  incurred  by  government 
and  local  authorities.  Many  municipalities  have  been  practically 
ruined,  and  many  sanitary  and  other  reforms  which  the  plague 
has  particularly  brought  into  prominence  must  wait  till  local 
bodies  better  their  financial  position. 

Again,  trade  becomes  paralysed.  The  influence  on  trade  was 
particularly  well  marked  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  plague  when 
the  measures  were  very  stringent  and  the  people  fled  from  their 
homes.  Now  these  have  been  considerably  relaxed  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  people  and  things  present  a  better  outlook. 
The  new  rules  framed  by  the  present  government  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  repugnant  to  the  people. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  cannot  be  over- 
come amongst  a  people  tied  down  to  time-honoured  beliefs,  pre- 
judices, and  traditions.  Even  if  the  people  took  to  the  reforms 
they  could  only  stem  the  tide  of  an  epidemic ;  something  more 
is  needed  to  prevent  repeated  appearances  of  plague,  such 
as  measures  involving  the  wholesale  destruction  of  such  animals 
as  rats,  and  the  general  protection*  of  the  population  by  a 
prophylactic  serum  like  Haffkine's — measures  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  are  impracticable  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 


[This  discussion  applies  to  the  papers  hy  Dr.  Frank  Tidswell 

and  Dr.  S.  M.  Kaka.] 

Mr.  Shirley  Murpht,  the  Chairman,  said  he  had  pleasure  in 
asking  the  meeting  to  accord  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Tidswell 
and  Dr.  Kaka  for  their  interesting  papers — papers  which  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them  at  the  present  time.  We  did  not 
know  what  was  before  us  in  England  or  in  London  as  to  plague.    Of 
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course  we  did  not  anlicipate  for  a.  moment  anything  bo  tCTrible  as 
wliat  had  imppened  in  Karachi,  but  inasmuch  as  (ilangow  had  bad 
the  plaguu  to  deal  with,  other  parts  uE  this  countty  might  haye  to 
do  the  saiDo.  Tliey  might  have  to  develop  an  administration  to  look 
after  it — in  fact,  the  London  County  Council  had  already  developed 
an  administration  to  inquire  into  such  cases  should  they  occur. 
Few  persons  in  London  could  claim  to  have  had  experience  of  the 
diitease,  but  all  could  l<?am  what  had  happened  in  India  and  Australia 
and  other  places  where  the  plague  had  assumed  prevalency,  and  it 
was  very  valuable  to  them  to  have  the  information  derived  from 
those  sourccH,  focUBsed  in  such  excellent  papers.  He  looked  upon 
the  pai>er8  as  of  very  considerable  value  and  worthy  of  detailed 
study, 

De.  Fkasklin  PAnsoKB  (London),  in  opening  the  diHCUGsioD,  said 
tlie,  papers  to  which  they  haid  listened  had  been  exceedingly  valuable 
from  an  aduiiuistrntive  point  of  view,  because  in  dealing  with  Buch  a 
disease  as  the  plague  they  had  to  consider  not  only  what  modern 
science  pointed  out  as  practicable  to  counteract  it,  but  also  what 
measures  popular  feeling  would  accept.  It  was  therefore  of  very 
great  use  to  know  how  plague  was  looked  upon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  populace  in  countries  where  it  had  actually  occurred, 
hoth  in  India  among  an  alien  people,  and  in  Australia  among  people  of  ' 
like  modes  of  looking  at  things  as  ourselves.  They  had  to  make  people 
familiar  with  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  was  propagated,  with  a  ; 
view  to  obtain  tlieir  co-operation.  He  had  heard  how  when  cholera  first  , 
cama  into  this  country  it  was  received  with  panic,  and  the  doctors  were 
accused  of  poisoning  the  patients ;  but  in  1893  when  it  obtained 
some  foothold  in  Grimsby  there  was  no  panic,  because  the  means  of 
prevention  were  known  and  were  readily  a<'cepfed  by  the  people, 
with  the  result  that  the  disease  was  soon  elamped  out.  From  the 
admirable  way  in  which  the  Glasgow  authorities  succeeded  in 
stamping  oot  the  plague,  he  should  think  that  the  population  of  this 
country  was  sufficiently  educated  to  accept  any  measures  which  night 
he  necessary  to  counteract  the  disease  should  it  ever  n)ake  its  ap(>ear- 
ance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  great  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  so 
few  people  had  seen  the  plague.  Probably  few  of  those  present,  ei- 
cept  the  two  gentlemen  who  bad  read  papers,  bad  ever  seen  a  case  of 
plague.  That  was  the  danger,  for  experience  had  shown  that  when  a 
comparitively  unfamiliar  disease^such  as  typhus  or  small-pox — got 
ahead,  it  had  always  happened  because  the  first  case  had  not  been 
recognised.  He  noticed  that  both  the  readers  of  papers  hud  laid 
stress  upon  the  rats  as  a  means  of  propagating  plague,  but  he  be 
lieved  that  the  Glasgow  authorities  could  not  tind  any  evidence  to 
connect  rats  with  the  outbreak  that  occurred  there. 


Dr.  E.JT.  Hewlett  (London)  said  it  had  falleu  to  his  lotto  see  one 
of  the  six  or  eight  English  cases  of  plague  which  had  occurred,  and  hi^ 
rIbo  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  bacteriologically  three  of  tho 
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English  cases*  Many  writers  had  called  attention  to  the  important 
part  which  rats  played  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  but  he 
thought  Dr.  TidswelFs  observations  on  that  point  were  more  striking 
than  anything  he  had  ever  read.  He  took  it  that  Dr.  Tidswell 
regarded  plague  as  having  been  introduced  into  Sydney  by  the  rats. 
With  regard  to  rat-fleas,  it  had  of  course  been  suggested  that  they 
conveyed  the  disease  to  man,  but  some  observers  denied  that  the  rat- 
fleas  would  bite  the  human  beings.  He  (Dr.  Hewlett)  was  very 
interested  to  hear  the  amount  of  inoculation  work  which  was  carried 
out  in  Sydney,  and  possibly  Dr.  Tidswell  might  be  able  to  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  those  inoculations.  He  would  also  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  anti-plague  serum  was  used,  and  if  so  with  what 
result.  He  had  recently  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
anti-plague  serum,  and  for  that  purpose  had  been  to  the  Pasteur 
Institutes  at  Paris  and  at  Lille,  and  at  both  those  institutions  the 
opinion  was  that  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  serum.  There  was 
one  peculiar  feature  about  the  plague,  and  that  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  rose  and  disappeared.  The  history  of  plague  had  always 
shown  that  apparently  the  disease  had  existed  in  certain  localities 
endemically,  and  then  for  some  reason  or  other  it  began  to  spread, 
until  at  last  it  was  an  almost  pandemic  disease.  It  appeared  in 
different  localities,  and  without  any  apparent  reason  it  disappeared, 
and  then  the  world  became  again  entirely  free  from  plague. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
in  recent  years  there  had  never  been  plague  in  London.  It  had  been 
in  the  Port  of  London,  but  the  Port  of  London  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  They  had  not  had  a  single  case  of  plague  in  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  London,  although  there  had  been  four  or  five 
suspicious  cases. 

Dr.  F.  Tidswell  (Sydney),  in  replying  to  the  observations,  said  that 
with  respect  to  the  part  played  by  fleas,  the  work  at  Sydney  had 
been  conducted  in  view  of  Simond's  researches  on  that  subject. 
The  inoculation  of  Haffkine's  prophylactic  had  been  deliberately 
restricted  to  persons  exposed  in  the  infected  area,  with  a  view  to 
securing  its  aid  in  restraining  the  epidemic.  Whether  or  not  it 
had  absolutely  protected  any  individual  could  not  be  stated.  The 
half-dozen  inoculated  persons  who  subsequently  acquired  plague  had 
all  been  mild  cases  and  had  all  recovered,  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
cases  the  fatahty  had  been  about  337o  or  347o«  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  prophylactic  had  been  of  considerable  efficacy  in 
mini  raising  the  seventy  of  the  disease.  The  Pasteur  Institute  serum 
had  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  patients.  It  had  not  been 
attended  \^dth  such  markedly  beneficial  results  as  were  observed  with 
regard  to  the  curative  serum  for  diphtheria.  He  would  not  like  to 
pronounce  more  definitely  upon  its  efficacy,  as  the  cases  treated  were 
comparatively  few,  and  perhaps  no  rigid  inference  should  be  drawn 
from  them. 
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Db.  S.  M.  Kaea,  referriog  to  the  anti-plague  serum,  said  it  was 
used  in  Karachi,  but  he  could  not  say  that  the  results  obtained  were 
any  better  than  from  the  ordinary  treatment  in  hospitals.  Experi- 
ments were  still  going  on  at  Bombay,  but  he  was  afraid,  even  if  the 
serum  was  shown  to  produce  beneficial  results,  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  on  account  of  its  prohibitive  cost. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy  for  presiding  concluded 
the  proceedings. 
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The  Lecturer  said  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
state  of  health  of  animals  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  keen 
powers  of  observation,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  them. 
The  state  of  the  animal's  body  could  be  judged  by  noting  the 
general  habits,  studying  their  ways,  and  looking  carefully  to 
those  little  signs  which  indicated  health  or  the  opposite.  To 
do  this  successfully  and  accurately  required  practice,  and  he 
thought  it  was  advisable  therefore  to  detail  some  of  those 
signals  which  the  inexperienced  might  overlook.  By  this  a 
guide  would  be  afforded  to  those  who  desired  to  obtain  more 
knowledge  of  animal  life.  Taking  first  of  all  the  general 
appearance  of  animals,  say  a  flock  or  herd  in  a  field.  When 
all  were  employed  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  not  be  very 
much  wrong.  If  they  were  all  lying  down,  or  all  standing  up, 
or  all  eating,  the  sign  was  a  good  one.  If,  however,  one  or  two 
could  be  seen  away  from  the  others  in  a  corner,  or  under  a 
liedge,  that  was  a  sign  there  was  something  wrong.  The 
animal  would  be  either  ill  or  injured. 

In  the  market-place  there  were  other  things  to  be  noticed. 
Those  animals  which  were  healthy  and  well  would  be  alert,  heads 
np,  movement  brisk,  all  denoting  health,  whereas  others  would 
hang  their  heads  and  have  a  dejected  appearance,  indicative  of 
disease.  Important  also  was  the  behaviour  of  animals,  if  they 
fed  readily  and  answered  to  signs  and  shouts,  facts  which 
denoted  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  Then  the  position 
of  an  animal  standing  up  or  lying  down  indicated  something ; 
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for  instance,  there  were  certain  ways  in  which  au  animal 
naturally  lies  down,  and  other  ways  suggestive  of  some  re- 
straint, or  in  which  he  was  trying  to  assume  a  position  that 
aflfonled  more  ease  on  account  of  some  pain  or  disease.  If  a 
numl)er  of  oxen  are  lying  down  and  you  disturb  them,  the 
one  who  gets  up,  stretches  himself,  bends  his  back,  and  twists 
his  tail,  is  all  rifijht.  An  animal  lying  quietly  ruminating — ^a 
process  apparently  affording  pleasure — indicates  health,  whereas 
the  absence  of  that  sign  might  suggest  the  opposite.  Lame- 
ness, too,  and  inability  or  unwillingness  to  move  are  signs  of 
departure  from  health,  and  they  vary  in  degree  and  kind  from 
what  is  caused  by  a  slight  bruise  to  what  is  due  to  acute 
rheumatism  or  even  paralysis.  One  would  be  a  little  suspicious 
at  the  inability  of  an  animal  to  respond  readily  to  a  stick  or  the 
human  voice  in  its  more  cheerful  moods.  It  would  lead  us  to 
think  there  was  something  wrong,  and  other  little  things  might 
then  be  looked  for.  Some  of  these  common  and  definite  signs 
may  now  be  mentioned.  Rubbing  against  a  post  or  a  gate :  this 
would  denote  some  itchiness  of  the  skin.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
a  humane  man,  is  said  to  have  erected  posts  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Scotch  cattle,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much.  When  the  Americans  first  ran  the  Pacific  Railway 
across  the  prairie  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
buffaloes,  who  thought  the  telegraph  posts  were  erected  for 
their  benefit.  To  protect  them  spikes  were  put  in  the  posts, 
but  this  made  matters  worse,  the  buffaloes  had  never  had  such 
a  treat,  and  soon  there  were  no  poles  or  telegraph  posts  left 
standing.  If  a  sheep  were  seen  scratching  or  rubbing  that 
would  be  very  indicative  of  something  wrong  with  the  skin. 
Scab  might  very  likely  exist — a  disease  analogous  to  "itch"  in 
the  human  subject.  This  disease  was  extremely  contagious,  and 
was  provided  for  in  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  Again,  animals 
might  be  seen  slavering  at  the  mouth  and  stamping  their  feet, 
which  were  signs  of  a  disease  over  which  there  had  recently 
been  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  although  not  much  injury, 
namely  the  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  Shivering,  too,  was  a 
sign  of  disease,  but  shivering  could  not  always  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate a  chill  or  a  cold.  It  was  more  a  sign  of  feverishness  as 
in  the  human  subject, — what  is  known  in  the  human  subject  as 
rigors.  In  nearly  every  case  where  an  animal  was  shivering,  if 
the  temperature  was  taken,  it  would  be  found  elevated  some 
degrees.  Then,  too,  in  judging  of  the  appearance  of  animalSf 
attention  should  be  directed  to  tlieir  leanness  or  fatness.  Pigs  at 
Christmas  time  were  in  a  state  of  excessive  fat,  known  as 
obesity,  but  leanness  is  a  comparative  term.  In  saying  that  an 
animal  was  lean,  or  speaking  of  lean  meat,  it  is  advisable  to 
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remember  that  in  this  country  much  fatter  meat  is  consumed 

than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     On  the  Continent 

snch  fat  meat  as  we  have  in  England  is  never  seen.     The 

lecturer  related  how  he  once  brought  a  number  of  carcases 

of  sheep  from  Portugal  to  Southampton.     These  were  sent  up 

in  advance  to  Smithfield,  and  when  asked  for  next  day  the 

meat  inspector,  in  answer  to  enquiries,  said  '^  Oh,  that  mutton, 

we  condemned  it   all,  we   do   not   let  that   stuff  through  in 

England/'      He   was   asked   what  was   the   disease,   and  the 

inspector  replied  *'  Oh,  we  do  not  trouble  about  any  disease, 

but  snch  lean  stuff  as  that  could  not  be  healthy."     That  meat 

was  perfectly  healthy,  and  they  learned  the  lesson  that  leanness 

was  a  comparative  term,  and  that  the  definition  of  it  turned 

largely  upon  one's  training.     A  very  lean  animal  did,  of  course, 

suggest  disease,  and  if  the  flesh  and  organs  presented  other 

appearances,  then  the  leanness  would  be  a  mark  of  disease. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the  continent  rejected  fat  meat  was 

that  they  there  use  very  few  joints  in  their  ordinary  cookery, 

whereas  we  have  mostly  joints.      Without  knowing  much  of 

cookery,  he  thought  very  fat  meat  would  not  be  particularly 

useful  in  the  making  of  stews  and  those  sorts  of  dishes,  whereas 

on  a  joint  for  roasting,  fat  is  absolutely  essential. 

Passing  from  these  general  signs  of  health  or  disease,  certain 
special  symptoms  must  be  understood,  but  a  closer  examination 
was  required.  The  skin  is  extremely  indicative  of  health,  or 
otherwise,  in  animals.  The  hair  should  look  bright  and  glossy, 
and  lie  down  flat ;  the  opposite  of  those  conditions  would  suggest 
something  wrong,  as  when  the  animal's  coat  "stares,"  i.«.,  when 
the  hair  stands  more  erect  than  it  should  do.  Again,  when  the 
skin  was  felt  it  should  be  possible  to  raise  a  handful  from  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.  This  could  be  done  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  healthy  body,  but  if  the  skin  was  what  was  called  hide- 
bound, this  could  not  be  done.  Various  eruptions  of  the  skin 
would  denote  disease.  An  ox  might  have  ringworm,  a  parasitic 
affection  producing  immense  patches  from  which  the  hair  is 
lost,  sometimes  over  a  surface  as  big  as  a  dinner  plate.  Then 
"warbles"  may  be  found  on  the  skin,  which  are  lumps,  mostly 
to  be  found  on  the  back.  A  little  hole  would  be  found  in  the 
centre  of  them,  and  inside  was  a  grub  or  larvae.  In  the  pig  there 
were  seen  marked  changes  in  the  skin  as  the  result  of  dietetic 
disturbance,  but  still  more  as  the  result  of  some  specific  disease. 
There  would  be  red  eruptions,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  discolor- 
ations  would  be  found  on  the  thinner  part  of  the  skin,  on  the 
flank,  the  back  of  the  ears,  and  the  neck.  Very  often  in 
animals  there  were  the  results  of  bruises,  which  showed  upon 
the  skin  in  the  form  of  discoloration,  sometimes  accompanied 
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by  abrasions.     Anything  seriously  wrong  with  an  animal  verv 
soon  affects  some  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  the  body. 
Kes[)iration  is  a  function  which  very  soon  gives  indications  of 
disease.      An  animal  breathing  excessively,  or  very  rapidly— 
commonly  spoken  of  as  "  blowing  " — had  a  symptom  which  could 
be  interpreted  differently  ;  it  might  be  the  result  of  over  driving, 
or  it  might  arise  from  chills  and   fevers,  specific  or   simple. 
Excessive  breathing  might  be  commonly  noticed  in    pigs   in 
summer,  and  in  sheep,  but  this  was  not  an  indication  of  disease, 
because  it  was  more  often  the  result  of  heat,  or  excitement,  or 
exertion,  being  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 

As  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  coughs  should 
be  noticed.     A  cough  might  be  only  a  symptom  of  some  irrita- 
tion of  the  throat,  an  animal  getting  dry  food  or  dust  at  the 
back  of  its  throat — a  simple  matter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cough  might  be  a  symptom  of   very  grave  disease.      Coughs 
varied  according  to  the  disease,  and  the  character  of  a  cough  is 
indicative,  to  some  extent,  of  its  cause.     For  instance,  a  cough 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  larynx  is  a  very  free  cough,  anyboay 
would  recognise  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to 
get  rid  of  something.     Unfortunately,  just  as  strong  a  cough 
might  exist  in  the  case  of  an  animal  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
and,  in  fact,  it  might  be  that  tuberculosis  was  affecting  the 
throat     If  a  cow  was  noticed  to  be  thinner  than  usual,  and 
had  a  cough  which  came  on  and  was  repeated  four  or  five 
times,  a  loud  free  cough,  as  if  she  was  trying  to  get  something 
up  from  her  throat,  in  nearly  every  case  an  inspector  would  be 
right  in  suspecting  she  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis.     In  the 
acute  chest  affections  the  cough  is  not  loud  like  that,  because 
it  hurts  the  animal.     In  pleurisy,  for  instance,  the  cough  might 
be  described  as  painful  and  short ;  the  animal  starts  to  cough 
but  the  pain  checks  and  stops  it.     Then  there  was  '*  grunting," 
another  sign  in  animals,  arising  from  discomfort  or  pain.    It 
was  not  easy  for  a  novice  to  distinguish  between  tlie  grunt  due 
to  a  stomach  affection  and  that  due  to  a  chest  affection.    A  cow 
suffering  from  impaction  of  the  third  stomach  would  grunt  with 
every  expiration,  nearly  as  markedly  as  if  suffering  from  pleiut) 
pneumonia.     The  grunt  of  a  pig  is  natural,  and  is  not  indicative 
of  pain  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  pig  ceased  t-o  grunt,  suspicion 
would  be  aroused  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

In  animals,  as  in  man,  the  state  of  the  pulse  marked  con- 
stitutional disturbance  very  truly.  It  would  not  be  good  to  go 
into  all  the  fine  distinctions  of  morbid  pulses — that  wanted  a 
fine  training,  and  sometimes  a  little  imagination.  However, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  a  pulse  is  increased  in 
the  frequency  of  beats  under  certain  circumstances,  and  therefore 
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it  is  just  as  well  to  know  what  the  normal  number  is.  Now  the 
normal  number  per  minute  of  a  pulse  varied  a  little  as  to 
whether  animals  are  tied  up  or  running  loose,  were  excited  or 
not,  were  fidgetting  or  standing  quiet,  but  in  ordinary  cases  the 
pulse  ran  about  40  a  minute  in  the  case  of  oxen,  in  horses  a 
little  slower ;  in  dogs  or  sheep  60  or  70,  and  if  they  were  found 
to  be  80  or  90  an  observer  would  not  say  much  about  it  unless 
he  was  perfectly  certain  the  animals  had  not  been  subject  to 
any  recent  excitement.  In  the  pig  and  sheep,  and  nervous 
animals  like  them,  he  thought  that  neither  pulse  nor  respira- 
tion could  afford  much  guide,  especially  if  these  animals  had 
to  be  caught  before  the  examination  was  made.  After  the 
struggle  to  catch  a  pig  the  pulse  might  be  anything,  and  the 
respiration  the  same. 

How  to  take  the  pulse  in  animals.  The  pulse  could  be  taken 
just  at  the  back  of  the  fetlock  joint,  or  it  could  be  taken  on  the 
outside  of  the  edge  of  the  jaw  of  the  ox,  inside  the  edge  of  the 
jaw  of  a  horse,  and  in  smaller  animals  perhaps  the  best  place 
to  take  it  is  the  femoral  artery — the  artery  inside  the  thigh. 
In  a  dog  if  the  fingers  were  put  just  between  his  thighs,  so  tliat 
the  tips  come  on  to  the  centre  inside  the  leg,  there  would  be 
found  a  little  groove  with  the  femoral  artery  very  distinct, 
almost  superficial,  and  there  the  pulse  could  be  easily  taken. 
A  pulse  could  be  taken  also  very  well  in  a  cow's  tail. 

The  appetite  of  animals  is  of  course  a  very  important  sign 
of  disease  or  ill  health.  As  a  rule  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  put 
an  animal  off  its  food,  with  the  exception  of  febrile  diseases. 
They  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  show  very  little  disturb- 
ance so  far  as  feeding  is  concerned.  No  worse  symptom  is  ever 
seen  by  the  owner  or  stock  than  parked  and  continued  loss  of 
appetite.  If  he  (the  lecturer)  had  to  attend  a  patient  whose 
appetite  was  completely  gone,  though  every  other  symptom 
seemed  favourable,  he  would  think  that  the  animal  was  on  its 
way  to  the  slaughterers.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  un- 
favourable a  number  of  symptoms  might  seem,  if  the  animal  still 
ate  it  was  most  likely  to  recover.  An  army  veterinary  surgeon 
told  him  that  he  saw  a  horse,  through  whose  jaws  a  4-lb.  round- 
shot  had  passed,  removing  eight  molar  teeth  in  its  passage,  put 
its  head  down  and  try  to  eat  grass.  He  (the  lecturer)  had 
seen  a  horse  with  a  fractured  thigh,  and  six  inches  of  the  bone 
sticking  through  the  skin,  feeding  away  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter,  so  that  they  could  lay  down  as  a  good  rule  that  when 
an  animal  would  not  eat  there  was  something  seriously  wrong. 

As  a  rule  animals  did  not  cry,  tears  secreted  in  excessive 
quantities  passed  down  the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  escaped 
from  the  nostril.     But  there  are  conditions,  not  the  results  of 
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local  injuries,  which  cause  an  increased  flow  of  tears.  A  flow  of 
tears  down  the  face  was  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  most  fatal 
bovine  plague — the  Rinderpest.  The  discharge  from  the  nose 
of  an  animal,  as  a  rule,  is  a  watery,  thin  mucus,  but  this  might 
become  altered  in  various  ways  until  it  was  thick,  purulent,  or 
bloodstained,  all  of  which  suggested  disease.  If  there  was  a 
discharge  from  one  nostril  only,  an  observer  would  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  most  probably  it  was  due  to  local  mischief  in 
the  nose  or  face ;  if  there  was  a  discharge  from  both  nostrils, 
then  he  would  surmise  that,  if  it  was  not  a  cold  affecting  both 
sides  of  the  head,  there  was  some  general  disease,  it  might  be 
tuberculosis,  for  instance.  The  cough  would  result  in  mucns, 
and  generally  some  half-masticated  food,  being  expelled  violently 
from  both  nostrils.  If  there  was  an  injury  to  one  nostril  only, 
the  discharije  would  be  confined  to  that  side.  Then  there  were 
swellings  of  the  head,  of  the  limbs  or  body.  As  a  result  of 
injur)'  there  might  be  swelling,  and  in  certain  diseases  there 
were  various  swellings.  Horses'  heads  swelled  from  influenza 
very  nearly  double  the  size  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  ox  suffers 
from  a  form  of  nettle-rash  from  which,  in  a  few  hours,  the  head 
and  ears  are  half  as  big  again  as  they  ought  to  be. 

A  friend  of  the  lecturer,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  a 
large  cattle  practice,  said  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  was  most 
important  for  the  surgeon  to  attend  immediately  he  is  sent  for, 
not  because  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  fatal  result  to  the 
animal,  but  because  the  animal  might  almost  as  suddenly 
recover,  and  the  credit  of  a  clever  cure  would  be  lost.  It  is  very 
curious  how  these  swellings  arise  in  animals  suddenly  and  then 
disappear  almost  as  rapidly.  A  horse  could  be  seen  covered 
with  lumps,  the  size  of  one's  fist,  and  in  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  there  would  not  be  one  of  them  left.  The  same  thing 
apj)lied  to  the  cow's  head  in  nettle-rash.  The  limbs  of  animals 
often  showed  swelling,  and  this  might  be  the  result  of  acute 
disease,  or  of  chronic  affections  accompanied  by  anaemia.  They 
did  not  merely  get  big  ankles,  but  the  swellings  extended  up  to 
the  knees  and  hocks.  In  these  dropsical  conditions  the  swell- 
ings could  be  differentiated  from  inflammatory  swellings  by 
the  fact  that  they  pit  on  pressure  by  the  thumb.  Then  there 
were  swellings  of  the  body,  some  acute,  some  otherwise — dis- 
tensions of  the  abdomen — sometimes  the  result  of  gross  feeding, 
when  animals  had  been  eating  too  much  grass,  especially  if  the 
grass  was  coarse  and  non-nitrogenous.  Dropsy  in  animals 
sometimes  distended  the  animal  very  distinctly,  but  a  dropsical 
swelling  is  a  bi-symmetrical  one,  and  is  as  marked  on  one  side 
as  it  is  on  the  other. 

Now  all  these  symptoms  are  useful  if  we  can  detect  them  and 
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more  so  if  we  are  able  to  interpret  their  significance.  They 
very  seldom  occur  all  at  one  time,  but  they  arise  in  groups,  and 
to  draw  correct  inferences  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  each 
symptom  meant,  and  how  the  absence  or  presence  of  some 
modified  the  significance  of  another.  This  would  be  entering 
into  the  practice  of  medicine. 

There  was  one  thing  that  must  be  always  mentioned  in 
discussing  the  question  of  whether  an  animal  was  healthy  or 
diseased,  and  that  is  the  temperature.  Now  the  temperature  of 
the  external  part  of  the  body  may  vary  a  little.  Naturally  in 
cold  weather  one  may  expect  to  find  the  extremities  of  animals 
colder  than  the  body,  ana  this  was  so.  But  so  long  as  all  four 
legs  are  about  the  same  temperature  it  did  not  matter  what 
their  exact  temperature  was.  When  they  found  one  leg  hot 
and  another  cold,  when  they  found  the  ears  and  horns  cold,  and 
the  other  parts  hot,  then  they  would  suspect  the  animal  was  not 
well.  Irregularity  of  temperature  was  due  to  irregularities  of 
blood  circulation.  The  internal  temperature  does  not  vary  like 
that  of  the  external  temperature,  but  remains  the  same  so  long 
as  the  animal  is  in  health,  at  any  rate,  it  remains  the  same 
within  a  degree  or  two,  as  shown  by  a  clinical  thermometer. 
The  necessary  observations  were  made  by  inserting  the  thermo- 
meter into  the  rectum,  and  the  majority  of  thennometers  were 
required  to  lie  there  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  natural 
temperature  of  a  horse  would  be  100  degrees  or  100*5 ;  that  of 
the  ox  a  degree  higher.  All  thermometers  were  marked  with  a 
little  arrow  which  was  the  human  temperature,  and  they  must 
not  take  the  arrow  to  denote  the  normal  temperature  of  a  horse 
or  any  other  animal  except  man. 

Although  there  was  a  range  of  a  degree,  or  even  more, 
compatible  with  health,  we  should  be  anxious  if  there  was  a  rise 
of  two  degrees.  When  there  was  a  temperature  of  102  it  was 
a  little  suspicious,  but  anything  over  that  pointed  to  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  in  fact,  indicated  that  some  degree  of  fever 
was  present. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  certain  specific  diseases  one  or  two  agents 
had  recently  been  discovered  by  bacteriologists  which  were  very 
useful  in  affording  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  animal. 
The  information  they  gave  was  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a 
rise  in  the  temperature.  Koch,  the  German  bacteriologist, 
discovered  tuberculin,  or  an  extract  from  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Tuberculin  was  made  in  this  way: — Tubercular  matter  was 
collected  as  pure  as  it  could  be,  and  was  treated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  specific  bacillus  could  be  separated  from  all  others 
which  might  be  present.  Having  obtained  a  pure  culture 
of  the  bacillus  it  was  placed  in  a  suitable  medium  in  which  it 
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could  grow,  and  kept  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  would 
multiply  rapidly  for  some  considerable  time — for  some  weeks. 
The  result  of  the  temperature  and  the  nutritive  material  was 
that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  bacillus,  and 
changes  took  place  in  the  fluid  medium,  due  to  the  action  of 
the  organism.  They  had  then  an  extremely  poisonous  and 
virulent  material.  This  was  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  all 
the  living  bacilli,  but  even  dead  bacilli  were  nasty  things  to 
have  in  one's  system,  so  they  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  was 
done  by  a  filter.  The  whole  of  the  material,  with  the  addition 
of  some  sterilised  water,  was  passed  through  a  porcelain 
Chamberland  Filter.  What  went  through  the  filter  was 
tuberculin.  It  was  standardised  by  dilution,  and  might  be 
called,  as  he  had  stated,  an  extract  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus. 

As  to  the  method  of  using  tuberculin  he  must  first  point  out 
that  the  process  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  if  any  reliable 
results  were  to  be  obtained.  The  procedure  seemed  simple,  but 
is  was  liable  to  many  complications  and  errors.  To  use  tuber- 
culin for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  required  an  injection  of 
a  dose  under  the  skin,  if  there  was  no  effect  then  the  animal 
would  be  pronounced  free  from  tuberculosis,  but  if  an  animal  so 
injected  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  the  effect  from  eight 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  wouhl  be  a  rise  of  temperature. 
The  rise  of  temperature  might  be  two,  four,  or  five  degrees 
higher  than  normal.  The  thermometer  frequently  registered 
106  in  cattle.  If  it  onlv  went  to  103  it  might  be  a  little 
doubtful,  but  if  it  went  to  104  they  could  safely  say  the 
animal  suffered  from  tuberculosis.  He  would  not  advise  any  of 
those  present  to  undertake  the  detection  of  tuberculosis  by  the 
use  of  tuberculin,  for  there  were  many  difficulties. 

There  were  various  ordinary  physiological  conditions  of  an 
animal,  especially  in  cows,  which  would  cause  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture temporarily.  They  might  happen  to  inject  an  animal 
with  tuberculin  just  at  the  time  the  rise  of  temperature  took 
place,  and  they  might  be  very  much  mistaken  consequently  in 
their  diagnosis,  because  it  was  possible  the  temperature  of  three 
or  four  degrees  higher  than  normal  would  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  tuberculin.  Then  again,  they  would  have  to  be 
careful  to  take  the  animal's  temperature  before  injecting  it, 
as  the  temperature  of  a  tuberculous  animal  varies  very  much. 
All  these  points  had  to  be  considered,  and  even  if  they  had  a 
list  of  them  it  would  be  possible  to  overlook  some. 

Then  again,  the  ingenious  owner  might  deceive  them.  If 
he  injected  an  animal  with  tuberculin  once  a  week  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  that  would  produce  a  state  of  the  system  which 
would  not  give  any  indication  of  tuberculosis  as  the  result  of 
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an  injection.  Immunity  could  be  established  against  the  re- 
action whilst  the  disease  remained.  Then  again,  it  was  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  spoil  an  experiment  if  it  was  only  known 
when  an  operator  was  coming  to  make  his  observations.  For 
instance,  if  they  gave  a  cow  a  couple  of  pails  of  water  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  observation  was  made^  that  would  take 
her  temperature  down  two  degrees ;  or  if  she  were  turned  out 
on  a  wet  day  that  would  have  the  same  result ;  but  this  latter 
plan  would  be  more  evident  than  the  application  of  cold  water 
internally.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  out  in  the  rain  would  take 
an  animal's  temperature  down  two  degrees,  and  the  operator, 
instead  of  finding  a  temperature  of  105^,  which  would  be  indic- 
ative of  disease,  would  find  a  temperature  of  103,  which  could 
not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  disease. 

There  was  another  agent  which  they  would  perhaps  be  inte- 
rested to  know  something  about,  and  that  was  Mallein.  This 
only  concerned  horses,  and  was  used  for  the  detection  of  a 
disease  called  glanders.  Mallein  bore  the  same  relation  to 
glanders  as  tuberculin  did  to  tuberculosis.  Mallein  was  an 
extract  from  glanders,  and  its  action  was  very  similar  to  tuber- 
culin. A  horse  might  be  to  all  api^earance  free  from  glanders, 
yet  if  injected  with  mallein  show  a  reaction  indicating  he  was 
suffering  from  glanders.  There  was  one  curious  fact  both  in 
relation  to  mallein  and  tuberculin,  viz.,  that  they  both  caused 
just  as  violent  a  reaction,  just  as  sudden  and  high  a  rise  of 
temperature  in  an  animal  suffering  from  a  couple  of  nodules  in 
one  organ,  as  if  the  animal  were  saturated  with  the  disease. 
In  a  case  of  generalised  tuberculosis  they  might  inject  tuber- 
culin and  have  no  reaction  whatever.  In  the  case  of  a  horse 
visibly  suffering  from  glanders,  and  with  a  temperature  of 
104°,  an  injection  of  mallein  usually  reduced  the  temperature 
instead  of  raising  it.  One  point  of  difference  there  was  in  the 
reactions  of  mallein  and  tuberculin.  Mallein  affected  the 
temperature,  and  also  caused  a  local  swelling  at  the  place  of 
injection.  Tuberculin  caused  no  local  swelling,  and  was  there- 
fore attended  by  only  one  reacting  sign.  Now,  although  these 
injections  would  shew  the  existence  of  disease  they  gave  no 
guide  as  to  the  amount  of  disease  present  in  any  animal. 

Turning  to  the  second  part  of  his  subject,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  appearances  of  animals  after  death  that  were 
indicative  of  disease  or  health.  The  healthy  organs  of  the  body 
had  certain  definite  characteristics — thickness,  form,  density, 
colour — things  which  a  man  must  see  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  remember.  One  operation  of  slaughter  .consisted  in  bleed- 
ing, and  the  effect  of  bleeding  altered  the  appearance  after 
death  considerably.     If  an  animal  was  destroyed  by  poison  or  a 
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blow  on  the  head  and  did  not  bleed,  and  was  left  for  an  hour, 
the  internal  organs  would  present  a  different  appearance  from 
what  they  did  when  the  animal  was  bled  to  death.  All  the 
larger  vessels  would  contain  blood,  and  the  organs  would  retain 
more  blood  in  their  capillaries,  the  result  being  that  everything 
was  much  darker  ana  more  bloodstained  in  the  animal  not 
bled  to  death. 

It  was  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  a  rigidity 
set  in  which  the  physiologists  called  ingor  mortis^  and  the 
butcher  called  "  setting.*'  Now  all  carcases  for  food  ought  to 
set  >vell ;  if  they  did  not  there  was  probably  some  disease  in 
the  animal  which  prevented  it.  This  rigidity,  or  hardening,  or 
setting  continued  until  putrefaction  set  in.  Putrefaction  very 
soon  produced  a  cliange  of  the  tissues  which  did  away  with 
rigidity. 

An  amusing  case  occurred  a  little  while  ago  in  which  an 
officer  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  meat  was  flabby,  but 
he  was  a  little  previous  because  he  had  inspected  it  before  the 
animal  had  had  time  "  to  set."  It  was  just  as  well  to  know 
that  it  did  not  set  for  an  hour  or  two;  that  officer  ought  to 
have  known  better.  All  animals  after  death  have  a  peculiar 
odour  of  their  own,  by  the  nose  one  could  recognise  duck  from 
rabbit,  or  horse  from  cow,  but  it  required  specially  trained 
olfactory  nerves.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  distinct  odour 
about  the  sheep  or  ox  that  the  practical  mind  would  recognise 
as  distinctive  and  healthy.  That  odour  is  detected  immediately 
after  death,  most  remarkably,  just  when  the  animal  is  cut  open. 
The  odour  varied  a  little  at  times  owing  to  the  food  the  animal 
had  eaten.  Some  grass  caused  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  some 
foods  rendered  it  unpleasant.  Drugs  and  other  things  would 
change  the  odour  of  an  animal,  ether,  turpentine  and  assafoetida 
producing  a  most  disagreeable  change  and  rendering  a  carcase 
quite  unfit  for  consumption. 

In  judging  of  the  appearance  of  a  carcase  after  death,  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  noticed  was  the  fat ;  there  ought  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  fat,  a  definite  quantity  which  ought  to  be 
properly  distributed.  Fat  varied  in  animals ;  for  instance,  they 
knew  suet  in  the  sheep  would  be  harder  than  suet  in  the  ox, 
and  if  they  saw  fat  from  the  horse  it  would  not  be  hard  at  all, 
but  very  greasy  and  easily  broken  down.  Then  the  colour  of 
the  organs  and  the  colour  of  the  carcase  was  an  important 
matter,  but  was  not  definite.  The  first  appearance  of  colour  in 
the  carcase  was  given  by  the  fat,  some  animals  having  only  a 
yellow  fat,  and  some  only  white  fat,  and  it  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  differences  in  carcases  hung  up  together — one  with 
white  fat  and  another  with  yellow,  and  yet  both  good  sound 
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carcases.  So  long  as  the  whole  of  the  carcase  was  the  same 
colour  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  natural,  but  when  there  was 
a  variution  of  colour  that  variation  would  possibly  indicate 
disease.  Bruises  produced  marked  changes,  dark  reJ  spots  and 
splashes,  and  there  were  some  diseases  which  produced  dark  red 
staining  as  a  prominent  sign — for  instance,  anthrax.  Meat 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  very  carefully  examined  as  it  was 
serious ;  but  there  was  another  disease  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  anthrax  which  made  a  more  noticeable  alteration  of  the 
tissues,  namely  blackquarter.  As  a  rule  only  one  quarter  would 
be  affected,  it  might  be  along  the  back,  or  on  one  of  the  fore  or 
liind  quarters,  and  thei*e  the  whole  of  the  tissues  would  be 
darkened,  even  to  blackness,  and  showing  decomposition  before 
the  death  of  the  animal.  Then  in  suffocated  animals  there  was 
a  distinct  change  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh  all  over  the  animal. 
It  was  of  a  lighter  colour  than  usual,  being  parboiled  in  appear- 
ance. In  animals  that  had  suffered  from  fever  for  a  time  there 
would  be  a  darkening  of  the  flesh  and  congestion  of  some  of  the 
internal  organs.  The  flesh  in  febrile  diseases  was  not  un- 
commonly described  as  iridescent,  the  changes  of  colour  being 
something  like  what  takes  place  when  tar  is  spilled  upon  water. 
This  iridescence  was  a  difhcult  thing  to  define  and  was  better 
imagined. 

The  density  of  organs  was  not  easily  described,  but  practical 
men  would  notice  at  once  alterations  of  normal  density.  The 
flesh  ought  to  have  a  firm  feel  when  it  was  set,  and  it  ought  to 
be  elastic  when  pressed.  When  pressed  with  the  finger  it 
should  rebound  and  show  no  mark,  whereas  in  various  diseased 
conditions  the  finger  pressure  left  a  pit,  a  sign  that  something 
was  wrong.  Flesh  should  be  firm  and  not  flaccid.  Flaccidity 
of  the  flesh  might  be  due  to  febrile  disease  or  other  causes. 
Some  flesh  could  be  described  as  soft,  and  some  would  be  well 
described  as  soapy — changes  indicative  of  tlisease.  The  density 
of  the  various  internal  organs  was  altered  in  disease.  There 
might  be  a  thickening  of  the  intestines,  lungs  and  liver,  and 
other  parts.  There  was  very  seldom  anything  wrong  with  the 
kidneys  of  animals,  because  they  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
get  kidney  disease.  Livers  should  feel  firm  and  smooth,  and 
of  the  same  density  all  through.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
portions  of  the  liver  harder  than  the  other  part,  or  there  might 
be  a  uniform  alteration  of  the  density.  Now  there  was  a 
hardening  of  the  liver,  and  there  was  a  fatty  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  and  one  could  be  recognised  from  the  other  by  put- 
ting the  fingers  on  the  cut  surface,  and  feeling  the  gi'easy 
nature.  Whether  such  liver  would  be  injurious  as  food  or  not 
he  did  not  know,  but  it  might  be  described  as  unmarketable. 

VOL.  XXI.     PAET  IV.  qq 
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The  size  of  organs  differed,  of  course,  according  to  the  size 
of  animals.  Size  was  sometimes  increased  bj  disease.  A  bul- 
lock's heart  might  be  hypertrophied.  It  did  not  matter  so  far 
as  food  was  concerned  wnether  an  organ  was  hypertrophied  or 
not  so  long  as  it  was  uniform ;  the  mere  hypertrophying  of  ao 
organ  did  not  make  it  any  the  worse  for  food. 

The  texture  of  flesh  varied  slightly;  it  varied  in  old  and 
young  animals ;  very  young  veal  is  very  easily  broken  up,  but 
the  flesh  of  an  old  bull  takes  a  good  deal  of  separating.  The 
bull,  the  heifer  and  the  cow  produced  flesh  which  varied  con- 
siderably. In  examining  the  internal  organs  of  a  dead  animal, 
by  way  of  finding  out  whether  it  were  healthy  or  diseased,  it 
was  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  organs  were  attached 
to  the  body  or  to  the  other  organs  by  firm  fibrous  bands.  So 
long  as  they  were  only  attached  by  these  bands  that  would  be 
normal.  Sometimes  they  were  found  attached  over  very  large 
surfaces  either  to  neighbouring  organs  or  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  found.  For  instance, 
stomach  and  intestines  should  be  tolerably  easily  removed  if 
the  mesentery  was  divided  which  connects  them  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  spine;  but  occasionally  they  would  find  that 
these  organs  could  not  be  moved  without  an  effort  —  they 
were  adherent  to  each  other,  and  adherent  to  the  cavity  in 
which  they  were  found.  Now  that  adhesion  of  the  organs  to 
each  other,  or  to  other  parts,  is  certainly  the  result  of  disease. 
The  organs  in  the  abdomen  were  glued  to  each  other  by  peri- 
tonitis; those  in  the  chest  by  pleuritic  disease.  The  Jewish 
butcher,  before  the  animal  is  opened,  cuts  a  hole  just  behind 
the  sternum,  through  which  he  can  introduce  his  hand  and  ann 
and  pass  it  backwards  and  forwards.  If  he  found  adhesions 
he  would  go  no  further.  The  very  fact  that  he  had  found  an 
adhesion  of  the  lungs  or  liver  and  diaphragm  would  be,  in  his 
opinion,  sufficient  to  justify  him  casting  the  animal.  Our 
people  did  not  rest  content  with  that,  but  made  a  further  ex- 
amination of  the  carcase  when  properly  opened.  He  mentioned 
this  just  to  show  the  value  some  |)eople  placed  on  these 
adhesions.  A  local  ])leurisy  or  peritonitis  did  not  affect  the 
carrase  at  all.  If  the  adhesion  was  cut  away  and  the  organ 
that  was  adhesive  was  also  thrown  awav,  he  knew  of  no  reason 
why  the  flesh  should  be  cast.  An  adhesion  was  not  so  ranch 
a  disease  as  the  result  of  a  disease,  and  the  j)oiiit  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  disease  causing  it  was  merely  local  or  was 
general  and  specific.  Adhesions  might  be  harmless,  but  they 
might  be  the  result  of  cancer  or  tuberculosis. 

Abscesses  were   sometimes   found   in   animals;    an  abscess 
is  a  cavity  containing  matter  or  pus.     One  abscess  would  not 
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be  sufficient  reason  for  saying  a  carcase  was  diseased,  they  coald 
remove  the  abscess  and  pass  the  rest.  If  they  found  a  number 
of  abscesses  not  in  one  organ  but  in  different  parts  of  an 
animal,  they  might  say  it  was  generally  diseased. 

Tumours  of  different  kinds  were  found  in  animals.  Lately 
a  good  deal  had  been  said  about  cancer  in  the  cow.  Can- 
cer was  an  extremely  uncommon  thing  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  he  knew  many  veterinary  surgeons  who  had  been  in 
practice  for  .nany  years,  who  had  never  seen  a  cancer  in  any 
one  of  their  patients.  All  the  hard  fibrous  tumours  were  of  no 
danger  if  they  were  cut  away.  Nodules,  or  little  tumours, 
varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  a  pea  and  upwards. 
Nodules  marked  the  presence  of  disease,  but  not  always  disease 
of  a  bad  character.  They  might  examine  a  large  number  of 
sheep's  lungs,  and  on  passing  their  hand  over  the  surface  would 
feel  numbers  of  nodules.  Now  those  were  not  the  nodules  of 
tuberculosis,  but  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite.  He 
would  not  recommend  the  lungs  themselves  in  that  condition 
for  food,  but  the  carcase  of  an  animal  suffering  that  affection 
would  be  as  good  as  if  the  lungs  were  unaffected.  There  were, 
however,  nodules  marking  the  disease  of  tuberculosis,  which 
required  very  careful  looking  after.  These  nodules  might  be 
found  studded  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  over  the 
diaphragm,  over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen ;  they 
were  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  in  fact  in  every  and 
any  organ  of  the  body.  The  presence  of  only  a  few  of  them 
was  not  a  serious  matter. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  reported  that  in 
their  opinion  many  good  carcases  of  meat  were  sacrificed  where 
only  one  organ  was  affected,  or  sometimes  only  two  organs  very 
slightly.  Fortunately  for  us  flesh  eaters  the  muscle  itself  is 
very  seldom  affected.  Nodules  of  tuberculosis  were,  when 
present,  nearly  always  found  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  or  in 
the  glands.  It  was  possible  for  a  meat  inspector  to  examine  a 
carcase,  even  after  the  viscera  had  been  removed,  and  be  able 
to  say  whether  that  carcase  should  he  passed  or  not,  because 
unless  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  tlie  carcase  liad  been 
affected,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  flesh  itself  was  not 
affected.  If  either  the  peritoneum  or  the  pleura  had  been 
badly  affected,  then  they  would  find  in  the  neighbouring 
lymphatic  glands  evidence  of  disease,  the  evidence  being 
enlargement  of  the  gland  or  a  white  spot  in  its  centre,  or  it 
might  be  a  yellow  caseous  mass,  varying  in  size.  White  spots 
were  not  uncommon  signs  of  disease  in  animals,  and  in  the 
smaller  animals  they  would  find  them ;  for  instance,  in  the 
livers  of  rabbits,  but  they  did  not  always  represent  tuberculosis 
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there.  They  were  more  often  signs  of  a  parasitic  affection, 
lie  did  not  advise  tlie  consumption  of  those  livers,  although  he 
did  not  know  that  the  carcase  was  any  the  worse.  Fowls 
suffered  from  this  sort  of  thing  and  so  did  pheasants. 

Another  morbid  change  is  what  is  called  a  Cyst.  Small 
tumours  they  looked  like  to  the  eye,  when  buried  in  tissue,  bat 
when  cut  open  fluid  escaped.  As  the  contents  of  these  cysts 
escaped  witn  some  force,  the  lancing  had  to  be  done  with  care. 
Cysts  were  of  parasitic  origin,  and  when  the  right  species  of 
animals  were  fed  with  such  cysts  tape-worm  was  the  result. 
Two  common  positions  for  the  bladder-worms  or  cysts  to  be 
found  were  on  the  brain  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  of  sheep.  Fortunately  with  the  ordinary  kinds 
the  carcase  was  not  injurious  to  man. 

These  were  the  chief  signs  of  health  and  disease  in  animals; 
but  there  was  such  a  variety  of  interpretations  to  be  placed 
upon  them  that  he  would  not  recommend  the  students  to  rely 
too  much  on  these  notes  as  affording  any  special  knowledge. 
It  was  the  ability  to  apply  the  notes  that  would  constitute 
their  capablilty. 
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The  Lecturer  said  that  all  the  structures  in  the  body  that 
have  a  function  of  their  own  are  organs.  Thus  the  skin  is  an 
orcran  of  protection,  and  the  bones  are  organs  of  support.  The 
chief  chain  of  bones  in  the  body,  called  the  vertebra)  or  back 
bone,  is  supported  by  the  bones  of  the  limbs.  There  were  flat 
bones,  as  in  the  skull,  to  protect  the  brain  and  certain  organs 
of  special  sense.  The  ribs  protected  the  chest,  but  it  was  not 
a  solid  protection,  as  between  each  rib  was  a  partition  filled 
with  muscle. 

As  the  lectures  were  directly  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
animals  for  food,  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  about 
the  bones,  because  there  was  very  little  disease  in  bone  which 
affected  the  animal  for  food.  There  was,  however,  one  disease, 
of  which  they  had  an  admirable  specimen  in  the  Parkes 
Museum,  called  actinomvcosis.  As  a  rule  it  affected  the  head. 
Years  ago,  before  the  organism  which  caused  this  disease  was 
discovered,  it  used  to  be  classed  with  cancer,  and  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  notion  that  cancer  is  common  in  the  lower 
animals,  which  it  is  not.  Most  of  the  bones  of  the  body  were 
separate  and  joined  together  by  ligaments.  With  regard  to 
the  joints  these  would  show  tolerably  well-marked  changes  if 
the  animal  had  suffered  from  such  diseases  as  rheumatism  or 
pyemia.  A  healthy  joint,  or  a  series  of  healthy  joints  in  an 
animal,  would  be  almost  proof  that  the  animal  was  healthy — at 
any  rate  it  would  prove  the  freedom  of  the  animal  from  any 
general  constitutional  disease.  The  french-grey  color  on  the 
surface  of  the  joints  is  indicative  of  health,  and  the  presence 
of  a  colourless,  or  nearly  colourless  fluid  in  a  joint,  is  natural ; 
whereas  if  there  were  a  discoloured  joint,  and  the  fluid  within 

*The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  and  drawings, 
together  with  a  number  of  internal  organs  of  Ireshly  killed  animals. 
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the  joint  discoloured,  then  they  would  regard  that  as  evidence 
of  it  beintj  unhealthy. 

Other  important  organs  are  the  muscles  of  the  body.  The 
muscles  are  the  red  flesh.  The  ordinary  individual  had  an  idea 
that  flesh  was  simply  laid  on  to  the  bones  in  irregular  masses, 
perfectly  irrespective  of  action,  but  observation  would  show 
every  portion  of  flesh  has  its  own  special  function  to  perform. 
The  muscles  are  all  separate  organs,  are  made  up  of  fibres,  and 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  so  the  muscular  action 
takes  place.  Muscle  contracts  and  shortens,  thus  moving  the 
bones  to  wliich  it  is  attached.  Not  only  are  there  red  muscles, 
but  there  are  white  muscles.  The  red  muscles  were  the  ones 
under  the  governance  of  the  will,  and  are  known  as  voluntary 
muscles,  while  the  white  muscular  tissues  found  in  the  hollow 
organs  of  the  body  and  in  one  or  two  other  places  are  in- 
voluntary in  their  action.  That  is  to  say,  their  action  went  on 
perfectly  independently  of  the  will.  Such  muscular  tissues 
could  be  found  in  the  intestines  and  stomachs.  One  muscle, 
however,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  was  the  heart. 
The  heart  consisted  of  red  flesh,  and  a  very  complicated 
arrangement  of  fil)res  it  is.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
is,  of  course,  required  for  pumping  the  blood  through  the  body. 
That  went  on  whether  the  owner  liked  it  or  not,  and  therefore, 
the  heart  was  an  invohintary  red  muscle.  An  important 
muscular  organ  was  the  tongue.  Between  the  tongue  of  a 
horse  and  the  tongue  of  an  ox  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  shape,  which  rendered  it  tolerably  easy  to  make  sure 
which  was  which.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  ox's  tongue 
was  its  long  pointed  end.  The  horse's  tongue,  on  the  contrary, 
was  long  but  flattened  out  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  so  that  it 
was  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ox.  The  gullet,  or 
oesophagus,  was  a  tube  which  conveyed  the  food  from  the  back 
of  the  throat  down  into  the  stomach.  The  tongue  conveyed 
the  food,  after  mastication,  into  the  gullet,  and  as  this  tube  was 
made  up  of  muscular  tissue,  partly  voluntary  and  partly  in- 
voluntary, food  passed  down  it  without  control  of  the  will.  It 
was  possible  for  an  animal  to  reject  a  portion  of  food  which  had 
just  entered  the  oesophagus,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
ordinary  animal  to  reject  it  when  it  got  a  little  lower  down. 

The  bodies  of  animals  practically  consisted  of  two  large 
cavities — the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  These  two  cavities  were 
separated  by  a  curtain  or  partition,  called  the  diaphragm,  or  by 
butchers  the  midriff  or  skirt.  The  diaphragm  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  outer  or  circumferential  muscular  portion  and  the 
central  fibrous  layer.  The  muscular  portion  is  attached  all 
round  above  to  the  spine,  at  the  sides  to  the  ribs,  and  beneath 
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to  the  breast  bone.  It  was  not  quite  a  perpendicular  or  a  flat 
curtain.  It  was  placed  obliquely  and  was  concave  on  its  ab- 
dominal surface  and  convex  on  the  surface  facing  the  lungs. 
When  its  muscular  part  contracted,  it  became  nearly  flat,  and 
so  pushed  back  the  abdominal  organs,  and  drew  air  into  the 
lungs.  It  was  not  only  a  partition  between  two  cavities,  but 
was  the  chief  muscle  of  respiration.  It  is  the  muscle  which 
causes  hiccough  by  its  spasmodic  action,  and  it  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  action  of  coughing.  Through  the  diaphragm  one 
or  two  important  structures  passed.  There  was  the  gullet 
carrying  food  to  the  stomach.  Then  from  the  heart  large  blood 
vessels  ran  back  through  the  diaphragm,  and  large  veins  from 
the  hind  legs  and  back  part  of  the  body  also  passed  through  the 
diaphragm. 

The  chest  had  walls  partly  bone — the  ribs — but  the  abdomen 
had  walls  entirely  muscular  or  fibrous.  The  chest  contained 
the  lungs  and  the  heart,  two  very  imp6rtant  organs  of  the 
body.  The  chest  was  lined  throughout  by  a  fine  membrane 
called  the  pleura,  which  membrane  is  reflected  over  the  lungs, 
so  that  looking  into  the  chest  of  an  animal  when  dead,  they 
would  find  it  lined  by  a  clean  glistening  membrane.  There 
were  some  diseases  which  altered  the  appearance  of  this 
membrane  verv  much.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis  the  membrane, 
which  in  health  would  be  clear  and  smooth,  would  be  roughened 
by  the  growth  upon  it  of  small  nodules.  As  a  result  of  pleurisy, 
ue.y  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  there  might  be  an  exudation 
upon  the  membrane,  or  there  might  be  adhesions  between  the 
lungs  and  the  pleura.  On  the  healthy  specimen  before  them 
they  would  see  this  glistening  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung.  It  also  formed  a  partition  vertically  up  and  down 
between  the  two  lungs,  so  that  it  divided  the  chest  into  two 
lateral  parts,  and  between  them  would  be  found  the  other 
vital  thoracic  organ,  the  heart.  Between  these  layers  we  also 
find  a  number  of  important  glands,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
chest  which  would   be  referred  to  later  on. 

The  lungs  are  bi-symmetrical,  and  in  a  state  of  health 
absolutely  fill  the  chest.  Immediately  air  was  let  in  in  any 
quantities  into  the  chest,  the  lungs  collapsed,  and  the  air 
surrounding  them  formed  a  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
chest  and  the  lung  itself.  If  the  lungs  exhibited  were  in- 
flated they  would  become  nearly  twice  the  size,  and  when 
blown  up  their  shape  would  be  more  exactly  that  of  the 
inside  of  the  chest  than  when  in  a  collapsed  condition.  The 
horse's  lungs  presented  in  front  two  anterior  lobes  or  ad- 
ditional pieces.  In  some  lungs  there  was  a  more  complicated 
appearance  than  in  others.      In  the  ox's  lung,  for  instance, 
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there  was  a  larger  number  of  lobes,  three  on  one  side  and 
four  on  the  other,  so  it  could  always  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  horse.     There  was  another  difference  iu  the  appear- 
ance which  would  enable  them  to  distinguish  a  horse's  lung 
from  an  ox's  lung.     As  they  knew,  the  lungs  consisted  of  a 
series  of  air  cells.     These  air  cells  were  in  groups,   and  the 
groups  or  lobules  were  pressed  together  and  covered  by  the 
pleura.     Now  if  they  cut  into  a  horse's  lung  they  would  find 
it  fairly  homogeneous  throughout,  and  the  lobules  could  not  be 
separated  from  each  other,  but  if  they  cut  into  a  bullock's  lung 
they  would  find  the  various  lobules  constituting  the  lung  clearly 
defined  by  the  intervening  tissue,  and  if  they  were  torn  the 
lobules  could  be  easily  separated  from  each  other.     The  colour 
of  the  lungs  was  a  reddish  pink,  varying  a  good  deal  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  left  in  the  animal.     In  the  carcase  of 
an  animal  not  bled,  the  lung  on  the  side  it  laid  on  after  death 
would  always  be  twice  as  dark  as  that  on  the  other  side.     The 
lungs  wei'e  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  sometimes  they 
got  a  lung  which  did  not  feel  soft  and  elastic.     For  instance, 
an  animal  that  had  never  breathed  would  have  solid  lungs,  and 
animals  that  had  suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  lun^  often 
had  solid  patches  in  those  organs.     A  portion  of  healthy  lung 
ought  to  noat  in  water,  a  portion  of  hardened  lung,  as  a  result 
of  inflammatory  changes,  would  not  float  in  water,  nor  would 
the  lung  of  an  animal  that  had  never  breathed.     Among  the 
articles  provided  for  food  for  human  beings  are  calves  that 
have  never  breathed — some  of  them,  in  fact,  have  never  been 
born,  although  this  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be.     If 
therefore,  they  wanted  to  settle  the  point  of  whether  an  animal 
had  breathed,  they  had  only  to  get  the  lung,  notice  if  it  sank 
in  water,  and   they   could   determine   the   question.     Morbid 
changes  occurred  in  the  lungs.     There  were  parasitic  diseases, 
tumours,  cysts  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of 
an  apple.     Hardening  of  portions  of  the  lung  resulted  from 
specific  disease,  and  tubercular  nodules  were  common  in  and  on 
the  lung.      A  contagious  disease  which  used  to  be  common, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  marked  the  lungs  very  clearly.     Not  only 
was  the  part  thickened  and  hardened,  but  when  it  was  cut  into 
it  was  marbled,  yellowish  streaks,  running  through  a  firm  tissue 
of  different  degrees  of  colour,  from  pink  to  red  or  even  to  black. 
The  heart  was  situated  in  the  chest  between  the  two  lungs, 
and  was  well  protected  by  the  shoulders.     It  was  not  on  the 
left  side,  but  it  was  in  the  centre,  and  it  beats  a  little  more  to 
the  left  than  to  the  right,  therefore,  it  was  felt  more  to  the 
left  than   to  the   right.     The  heart  was  contained  in  a  bag 
known  as  the  pericardium.      After  death  a  little  fluid  would  be 
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found  in  this  bag,  it  was  more  a  sort  of  vapour  during  the 
animal's  life,  and  facilitated  the  movement  of  the  heart.  The 
bag  of  the  heart  was  fixed  to  the  sternum — the  breast  bone — 
and  it  was  further  held  in  its  place  above  by  the  attachment  of 
large  blood  vessels  which  ran  backwards  and  forwards  and  into 
the  lungs.  The  most  marked  difference  between  the  heart  of 
a  horse  and  an  ox  was  the  fat.  Without  any  other  sign  they 
could  always  tell  the  difference  between  a  horse's  and  an  ox's 
heart,  because  in  the  ox  the  fat  is  hard  and  firm,  whereas  in  the 
horse  it  is  soft  and  greasy,  On  the  surface  of  the  heart  of  a 
horse  there  were  two  furrows,  running  down  towards  the  point. 
In  the  ox  there  were  three  of  these  furrows.  If  they  wanted 
further  distinctions  they  could  put  their  fingers  into  the 
openings  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  in  the  septum  which  divided 
the  right  from  the  left  cavity,  they  would  find  a  bone  in  the 
ox's  heart  which  is  tolerably  diagnostic  of  the  animal  it  belongs 
to.  The  ox's  heart  weighed  from  4  to  Gibs.  The  horse's  heart 
weighed  from  6  to  71bs.,  and  ran  up  in  the  case  of  large  horses 
to  y  or  lOlbs.  or  even  more.  Attached  to  the  pericardium  was 
one  very  large  gland,  known  to  butchers  as  a  sweetbread. 
Where  the  wind-pipe  branches  into  the  bronchi,  one  for  each 
lung,  there  is  a  mass  of  glands,  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
underneath  on  the  other  surface  of  the  wind-pipe  there  are 
another  set  of  glands,  the  trachial  glands.  These  were  import- 
ant to  men  who  had  to  inspect  food,  so  their  situation  should 
be  remembered. 

The  abdomen,  or  cavity  behind  the  diaphragm,  contained  all 
the  organs  concerned  in  digestion,  and  a  few  other  organs. 
The  stomach  was  in  all  but  ruminating  animals  a  single  organ, 
hollow,  and  bent  upon  itself  something  like  the  shape  of  a 
haricot  bean.  All  the  abdominal  organs  were  covered,  like 
those  in  the  chest,  by  a  fine  membrane,  called  the  peritoneum. 
Just  as  the  pleura  lined  the  chest,  so  the  peritoneum  lined  the 
abdomen,  and  was  reflected  over  each  of  the  organs  in  that 
cavity.  If  they  cut  open  a  stomach  or  intestine,  they  would 
not  find  a  firm  hard  membrane,  but  they  would  find  a  softer 
membrane  generally  covered  with  mucus ;  that  was  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  abdominal  organ.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
had  a  mucous  lining,  and  they  had  a  muscular  coat  which 
enabled  the  organ  to  make  certain  movements.  Those  move- 
ments were  slow  contractions,  and  were  sufficient  to  carry  the 
food  through  one  digestive  part  to  the  other.  In  ruminants, 
the  ox  and  the  sheep,  there  was  a  set  of  stomachs  unlike  what 
was  found  in  other  animals.  The  food  passed  down  the  gullet 
into  the  rumen,  a  large  bag  in  which  not  a  fourth  part  of 
digestion  takes  place.     This  rumen  is  known   as   the   paunch 
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when  dogs  are  fed  on  it,  but  as  tripe  when  men  are  fed  on  it 
It  was  the  receptacle  for  the  hurriedly  swallowed   food,  and 
ruminants  could  store  an  enormous  quantity  there,  enough,  in 
fact,  to  fill  a  wheelbarrow.      When  the  animal  was  thorougUy 
distended,  it  would  lie  down  or  sometimes  stand  quietly  and 
enjoy  the  process  of  rumination.      The  rumen  is  tolerably  well 
recognisable  out  of  the  body,  or  even  a  portion  of  it,  bt'trause  it 
had  what  none  of  the  other  stomachs  have,  large   masses  of 
white  muscular  tissue  which  form  bands  across  the    stomach, 
and  i>artially  divide  it  into  two  different  sections,  in  fact,  almost 
into  four.     Those  were  muscular  bands  or  contractile  organs 
whicli  enabled  the  ruminant  to  force  food  from  the  rumen  back 
into  the   mouth.      The  rumen  had  a  very  much  smaller  bag 
attached  to  it  called  the  reticulum,  which  was  called  so  on 
account  of  the  curious  arranijement  of  its  lininff  membrane. 
Even  a  small  section  of  the  stomach  enabled  a  man  to  recognise 
what  it  was  because  the  mucous  membrane  formed  a  distinct 
honeycomb  pattern,  the  edge  of   the  honeycomb  standing  up 
well  above  the  rest  of  the  membrane.      Ruminants  had  a  third 
and  a  fourth  stomach.      The  third  stomach  is  known  as  the 
omasum  or  many  plies,  its  mucous   membrane   is   artistically 
arranged  in  a  series  of  parallel  folds  standing  up  over  an  inch  in 
height,  and  between  them  was  generally  found  a  mass  of  hard 
food.     From  this  omasum  the  food  passed  into  the  true  digestive 
stomach,  the  stomach  which  digests  the  nitrogenous  matter; 
this  fourth  stomach  is  called  the  abomasum  or  rennet     These 
first  three  stomachs  of  the  ox  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  true 
digestive  stomachs,  but  as  receptacles  which  prepare  the  food 
for  digestion  in  the  fourth  stomach.      From  the  abomasum,  as 
in  other  animals,  the  food  passes  directly  into  the  intestines. 

The  intestines  consist  of  two  kinds,  the  small  and  the  large. 
In  such  animals  as  the  do^  and  other  carnivorous  animals,  tne 
division  into  large  and  small  intestines  is,  anatomically,  more  or 
less  imaginary.  These  animals  have  an  almost  straight 
intestine,  varying  little  in  calibre.  In  the  horse  and  ox  the 
diflference  between  large  and  small  intestine  is  very  apparent 
The  small  intestines  of  the  ox  are  more  conspicuous  for  their 
length  than  anything  else ;  they  are  twice  as  long  as  those  in 
the  horse,  and  stretch  to  120  or  140ft.  The  pig  has  72ft. 
altogether,  56  of  which  are  small  intestine ;  the  cat  and  dog 
have  very  short  intestines — digestion  in  the  carnivora  taking 
place  nearly  entirely  in  the  stomach.  Animals  with  large 
intestines  have  a  considerable  amount  of  intestinal  digestion, 
chiefly,  of  course,  of  the  hydro-carbons  of  the  food. 

The  liver  is  situated  just  at  the  back  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
horse's  liver  rests  on  the  left  side,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of 
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the  diaphrarrm,  witli  a  little  more  on  the  right,  but  the  ox's 
liver  is  ahnost  entirely  on  the  right  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
because  the  ruminant  required  more  room  on  the  left  side 
for  the  large  stomachs.  An  ox  liver  weighed  about  8  lbs. 
The  colour  was  dark  brown,  not  varied,  and  its  surface  was 
smooth,  firm  to  the  feel,  and  homogeneous.  Variations  in 
colour  would  be  a  little  suspicious,  but  variations  of  colour 
pointed  to  diseases  which  he  did  not  think  would  do  much 
harm  to  other  animals  consuming  them  as  food.  A  dis- 
coloured liver  might  be  described  as  unmarketable,  and  the 
inspector  would  be  quite  justified  in  preventing  its  sale  if  there 
were  evidence  of  some  degeneration  or  fatty  change  of  the 
organ.  Worse  than  these  were  the  livers  containing  spots  of 
different  colours,  or  little  tumours  varying  in  size,  the  solid 
ones  being  probably  tuberculous  in  their  nature,  and  the  hollow 
ones  containing  fluid  being  parasitic.  The  presence  of  one 
parasitic  cyst  in  a  liver  would  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  liver  is  not  healthy;  the  cyst  could  be  cut  out  and  the  rest 
made  good  food.  The  ox  had  a  square-shaped  liver  with  a 
little  separate  lobe  on  its  under  surface;  the  horse  had  a  liver 
more  artistically  made  up  of  three  lobes;  the  pig's  liver  had 
i\ve  or  six  lobes ;  the  sheep's  liver  was  the  same  shape  as  that 
of  the  ox.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  lobes  would  enable 
them  to  differentiate  between  a  pig's  liver  and  that  of  a  sheep. 

The  horse  had  no  gall-bladder,  and  in  that  he  was  absolutely 
distinct ;  all  solid-hoofed  animals  were  destitute  of  a  gall- 
bladder. 

The  spleen  was  an  organ  attached  to  the  stomach,  in  the 
ox  to  the  rumen.  The  horse's  spleen  was  of  crescent  shape 
with  two  points,  wider  in  the  middle  tapering  off  at  both 
ends.  In  the  ox  it  was  square  at  the  ends,  a  useful  dis- 
tinction. The  spleen  was  a  mottled  grey  colour,  aiid  was  made 
up  of  a  fibrous  network  containing  a  pulp ;  it  was  known  to 
butchers  as  the  milt.  In  some  diseases  the  spleen  was  enor- 
mously enlarged.  During  digestion  the  spleen  of  all  animals 
becomes  distended.  It  was  an  organ  capable  of  healthy  dis- 
tention and  contraction  to  its  normal  size.  It  was  a  marked 
sign  of  anthrax  in  the  ox  when  the  spleen  was  ten  times  its 
natural  size,  and  very  easily  broken  down  with  the  fingers, 
about  as  dangerous  a  thing  as  anyone  could  do.  Before  anthrax 
was  diagnosed  as  an  organismal  disease  it  used  to  be  called 
splenic  fever,  and  people  made  these  dangerous  jwst  mortems 
with  innocence.  Government  now  almost  forbade  such  post 
mortenvi,  and  specially  warned  persons  that  they  were  not  to  be 
made  if  the  operator  had  a  scratch  on  his  hands. 

Another  gland  in  the  abdomen,  the  pancreas,  was  concerned 
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in  digestion.  In  the  horse  it  was  just  behind  the  liver,  lyinj 
across  the  spine ;  in  the  ox  it  was  situated  a  little  lower  doit 
in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery.  All  the  intestines  were  hdd 
together  from  the  spine  by  folds  of  the  mesentery. 

The  kidneys  were  found  a  little  further  back  still,  attadied 
to  the  spine ;  in  the  ox  the  kidneys  were  extremely  large  and 
tabulated,  in  other  words  they  are  made  up  of  a  niimb» 
of  simple  Sidneys  aggregated  together.  The  kidney  of  the 
pig  was  of  squarer  shape  at  the  ends.  The  shape  of  the 
horse's  kidneys  was  different,  one  kidney  being  quite  a  heart- 
shaped  object,  but  the  other  more  the  shape  of  a  sheeps 
kidney,  something  of  the  form  of  a  haricot  bean. 

Having  described  the  bladder  and  the  uterus,  with  their 
diseases,  the  lecturer  turned  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  he 
said  were  extremely  important  and  very  interesting.  A  large 
number  of  these  glands  were  sold  as  sweetbreads,  and  it  was 
very  necessary  to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  disease  about 
them.  He  described  the  glands  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  their  functions,  and  appearance.  Tuberculosis  affected 
some  of  the  glands  more  than  others,  such  as  the  mesenteric, 
the  mammary  gland,  the  throat  glands,  and  the  bronchial ;  and 
these  required  careful  inspection  in  the  slaughter-house.  These 
lymphatic  glands  were  placed  all  over  the  body,  and  might  be 
looked  upon  as  sentinels  to  detect  any  impurities  which  mij^ht 
pass  into  the  system.  If  therefore  they  met  with  suspicious 
signs  in  any  internal  organ,  let  them  examine  the  nearest 
lymphatic  gland,  and  if  they  found  it  enlarged  or  changed  in 
colour,  or  presenting  hard  nodules  or  whit«  spots  in  their  cen- 
tres, they  would  know  disease  was  present,  This  was  impor- 
tant, because  if  they  had  to  examine  a  carcase  with  all  the 
viscera  removed  they  must  cut  into  the  lymphatic  gland,  and  if 
disease  had  passed  from  the  internal  organs  into  the  tissues  it 
would  have  infected  the  glands.  If  not,  they  might  conclude 
that  that  carcase  was  not  infected  generally,  and  was  therefore 
fit  for  consumption. 
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The  Lecturer,  in  commencing,  remarked  that  his  subject  was 
not  an  artistic  one,  but  the  necessity  for  animal  food  required 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  and  so  long  as  people  were  not  vege- 
tarians, animals  would   have  to  be  killed  for  the  supply  of 
human  food.     No  doubt  it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to 
live  on  vegetables,  but  a  glance  at  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  human  organs  showed  that  their  internal  economy 
was  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  animal  food.     In  slaugh- 
tering, humanity  required  that  as  little  suffering  as  possible 
should  be  inflicted,  therefore  the  mode  of  death  should  be  either 
preceded  by  insensibility,  or  accompanied  by  loss  of'  sensation 
in  the  very  shortest  time.     The  appearance  of  meat  depended 
somewhat  on  the  mode  of  slaughter,  and  all  these  circumstances 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     To  assist  them  they  had 
the  empirical  knowledge  which  practical  men  had  gathered,  and 
which  they  had  told  to  others  as  to  the  effect  of  various  methods 
of  producing  death.     Thus,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  meat 
should  keep  well  and  the  carcase  should  look  well,  a  certain 
j)eriod  without  food  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  victim.     The 
usual  thing  was  to  starve  an  animal   for  twenty-four  hours 
before  killiing.     It  was  not  easy  to  explain  why  this  should 
make  a  carcase  keep  better,  but  a  similar  condition  obtained  in 
oi)erations  on  the  abdominal  organs.     It  was  well  known  that 
operations  on  the  abdomens  of  animals  are  more  successful  when 
animals  have  been  starved  a  short  time  previously  than  when 
they  have  not.    To  the  agriculturist  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
this  is  illustrated  most  forcibly  in  the  spaying  of   pigs.      It 
was  noticed  that  the  mortality  amongst  pigs  is  greater  when 
they  had  food  than  when  they  are  starved.     The  possible  cause 
of  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  when  an  animal  is  fed  up  to 
the  last,  and  has  no  opportunity  of  exercise,  the  body  becomes 
charged  with  unassimilated  nutritive  material,  whereas  if  an 
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animal  is  starved  for  twenty-four  hours  there  is  a  consump- 
tion of  all  superfluous  nutritive  matter,  and  possibly  a  condition 
less  favourable  for  the  development  of  bacilli.     Not  only  was  it 
advisable  therefore  to  starve  animals   for   some   time   beforv 
killing;,  but  as  thev  fi'eouentlv  came  lon<x  distances  by  road  or 
in  railway  trains,  thev  snould  have  a  rest — if  possible  of  some 
days,  but  certainly  of  some  hours.     After  over-driving  flesh  M 
not  keep  well,  nor  indeed  after  any  violent  exercise.     Then 
again,  as  the  result  of  being  driven,  animals  by  the  fault  of 
their  drivers  or  by  their  own  fault  would  become  bruised,  and 
this  also  followed  carriage  in  the  railway  trucks.    Those  bruises 
did  not  last  long,  and  it  was  as  well  for  the  bruises  to  disappear. 

It  is  necessary  when  oj>eration8  of  slaughter  are  conducted  on 
a  large  scale  that  tliore  should  be  proper  provision  for  keeping 
animals  before  slaughter;  in  fact,  there  should  be  proper  lair- 
age.  Without  going  into  any  architectural  matters,  they 
could  see  that  in  a  place  where  animals  are  constantly  passing 
through  and  had  to  be  detained  for  a  little  time  some  comfort 
shoulil  be  given,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
pn>j>er  ventilation,  drainage,  and  cleanliness  of  their  quarters. 
To  put  a  few  animals  that  are  fairly  fresh  into  a  large  lair  is 
not  advisable,  because  they  become  rough  and  chase  each  other. 
Again,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  turn  a  large  number  of 
animals  into  one  big  open  place,  it  being  far  better  to  put  them 
into  j>ens.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  cubic  space 
necessary  in  lairage  was  not  a  matter  they  need  go  into, 
because  in  these  places  the  roof  is  generally  a  good  height 
from  the  floor,  and  therefore  ventilation  is  free. 

Dealing  with  the  methods  of  slaughter,  let  them  first  con- 
sider the  method  of  producing  insensibility.  Now  insensibility 
was  not  always  produced  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  but  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  men  about  to  operate  on  animals. 
There  were  various  wavs  of  doing  this.  Shooting  would  occur 
to  everyone  as  the  quickest  method  of  disposing  of  an  anunal, 
but  unfortunately  that  had  disadvantages.  Men  require<l  to 
have  a  good  aim,  and  it  is  said  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
slaughtering  business  that  the  carcase  of  a  shot  animal  does  not 
keep.  IIoi*se  slaughterers  stated  that  a  pole-axed  liorse  would 
keep  twice  as  long  as  a  shot  horse.  Now  either  shooting  or 
pole-axing  requireil  skill,  and  to  get  over  this  difficulty  of  skill 
many  mechanical  inventions  had  been  brought  out.  Greeners 
patent  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used.  This  was  a  tube 
with  a  cartridge.  The  cartridge  was  placed  in  one  end  of  the 
tube,  and  upon  being  struck  with  a  hammer  or  mallet  it  ex- 
ploded, and  had  the  same  effect  as  a  gun.  The  advantage  was 
that  they  did  not  require  to  take  aim.     The  operator  could 
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walk  up  to  the  animal,  place  the  tube  against  the  animars 
forehead,  and  then  strike  it.  The  work  was  done  effectually, 
but  there  was  one  objection  to  it.  Every  now  and  then  the 
bullet  would  pass  through  the  sid^  of  the  neck  of  the  animal, 
and  might  do  damage  if  used  in  the  streets  of  London  when 
hundreds  of  people  stand  round  an  injured  horse,  and  advise  the 
operator  how  to  do  his  business.  There  was  yet  another  objec- 
tion to  Greener's  patent.  A  pole-axed  horse  would  lose  rery 
little  blood  unless  his  throat  was  cut  afterwards,  but  the  bullet 
of  a  Greener  s  apparatus  broke  up  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
the  result  was  a  very  considerable  loss  of  blood  through  the 
nose.  Now  the  flow  of  blood  in  this  way  is  objectionable  in 
animals  killed  for  food,  because  some  of  it  would  pass  down  the 
windpipe  and  produce  a  peculiar  blotched  appearance  of  the 
lung,  rendering  that  organ,  although  not  unhealthy,  almost 
unmarketable.  It  was,  however,  better  for  a  man  to  use 
Greener's  patent  than  the  pole-axe  if  he  was  not  an  expert. 
The  pole-axe  penetrates  the  brain,  having  a  lengthy  protuber- 
ance on  it.  In  the  horse  a  very  long  pole-axe  is  not  required, 
because  there  was  very  little  except  a  plate  of  bone  over  the 
brain,  whereas  in  the  ox  there  is  a  large  double  plate  with 
a  space  between,  so  that  the  pole-axe  must  be  longer  to  be 
effectual  with  the  ox.  As  the  pole-axe  penetrated  the  brain  it 
broke  up  some  of  the  tissues,  and  if  an  animal  was  struck 
properly  he  was  knocked  down  and  died  in  a  very  short  time. 
Experience  showed  that  in  a  pole-axed  animal  if  not  bled  the 
heart  would  cease  beating  in  some  four  or  five  minutes.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  was  that  as  soon  as  the  heart  ceased 
beating  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels  is  not  so 
thorough  as  it  would  be  if  the  heart  continued  beating.  If 
they  stunned  an  animal  without  penetrating  the  brain — and 
calves,  pigs,  and  in  some  country  places  bullocks,  were  stunned 
with  a  big  hammer  which  produced  concussion  of  the  brain — 
the  animal  might  revive  and  get  up.  The  heart  did  not 
always  stop  beating  as  the  result  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
without  fracture  of  the  skull,  but  in  such  a  conditicm  the 
animal  might  live,  and  his  heart  go  on  beating  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  You  would  say  tlien,  so  far  as  bleeding  went, 
stunning  with  a  blunt  instrument  was  better  tlian  a  pole-axe; 
but  there  were  ditticulties.  The  ox  ])ossesse(l  an  enormous 
frontal  region  of  great  thickness  over  tlie  brain,  wliich,  as  a 
rule,  rendered  the  attempt  to  produce  insensibility  by  blows 
with  a  hammer  a  somewhat  brutal  })erformance,  four  or  five 
blows  having  to  be  given  before  producing  insensibility. 

Another    method    of    producing    insensibility   was  pithing, 
which  consisted  in  dividing  the  connection  between  the  brain 
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and  the  spinal  cord  by  an  incision  between  the  head  and  the 
first  bone  of  the  neck,  or  between  the  first  and  second  bone 
of  the  neck.  Pithing  was  a  pood  method  of  producing  in- 
sensibility. In  Portucal  and  Spain,  hammers  or  pole-axe? 
are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  abattoirs.  The  same  thin<r. 
he  believed,  held  in  Italy.  A  curious  thing  occurred  in  pith- 
ing that  occurred  in  no  other  method  of  slaughter.  It  some- 
times paralysed  the  heart,  and  when  the  animal  fell,  which 
it  did  instantly,  some  large  veins  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
would  give  way,  and  the  chest  would  receive  a  quantity  of 
blood  which  would  cause  staining.  Pithing  required  a  little 
art,  perhaps  more  than  pole-axing.  It  was  necessary  to  depress 
the  nose  of  the  animal,  because  when  his  nose  is  depressed 
the  space  between  the  vertebrae  is  opened  wider  than  it  is 
if  the  head  is  straight,  the  knife  then  more  easily  penetrates. 
There  was  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  use 
masks  or  blinds.  In  horse  slaughtering  nearly  every  horse 
slaughterer  puts  a  cloth  over  the  horse's  eyes  before  he 
attempts  to  strike  him,  possibly  it  was  more  advisable  with 
that  animal  than  with  the  ox,  for  the  horse  was  more  alert  and 
more  apt  to  move  his  head.  The  use  of  the  mask  with  a 
movable  bolt  in  it,  which  was  invented  so  as  to  enable  men  to 
do  their  work  without  missing  the  right  spot,  is  not  a  very 
useful  invention.  The  bolt  is,  of  course,  in  the  proper  position, 
and  is  strutk  with  a  mallet,  so  that  even  an  amat-eur  oucht  not 
to  fail.  An  expert  with  the  pole-axe  would  do  his  work  more 
quickly  and  quite  as  certainly.  The  mask  with  the  bolt  was 
an  apology  for  bad  work,  and  with  the  man  who  could  use  a 
pole-axe,  all  that  was  required  to  do  the  work  properly  was  to 
get  the  animal's  head  in  a  proper  position.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  ordinary  slaughterer  with  the  pole-axe  would  do 
his  work  as  effectually  and  thoroughly  as  a  man  could  with  a 
gun. 

However,  whatever  method  was  adopted  with  regard  to  pro- 
ducing insensibility,  the  great  thing  in  slaughtering  was  that 
the  animal  must  be  bled.  If  the  meat  was  to  be  kept,  as 
much  blood  must  be  removed  from  the  carcase  as  possible. 
There  were  various  methods  of  bleeding.  The  ox  had  an  ex- 
tremelv  thick  skin,  and  the  butcher  irenerallv  divided  that  skin 
before  he  attempted  to  divide  the  arteries.  Having  divided 
the  skin  he  inserted  his  knife  so  as  to  divide  the  large  blood- 
vessels just  as  they  came  out  of  the  chest.  If  the  knife  went 
a  little  too  far  thev  would  have  what  thev  call  "  over-stickin^f/' 
and  a  lot  of  blood  would  escape  into  the  chest  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  body.  The  result  was  a  considerable  staining  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest.     The  men  endeavoured  to 
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get  rid  of  the  staining  by  getting  rid  of  the  pleura,  and  then 
the  meat  inspector  would  come  round  and  say,  "  This  is  a  case 
of  tuberculosis,  or  you  would  not  have  stripped  the  pleura  oflf." 
Movement  of  the  limbs  favoured  bleeding,  and  therefore  it  was 
desirable  not  to  tie  an  animal  up  too  tightly  when  secured  for 
slaughter.  Of  course,  all  the  blood  in  a  body  could  not  be 
removed  by  any  method — some  would  always  be  retained  in  the 
capillaries.  Every  movement  of  the  limbs  forced  blood  along 
the  veins,  and  therefore  the  convulsive  movements  of  a  dying 
animal  would  favour  removal  of  blood  from  the  muscular 
tissaes. 

In  considering  these  various  methods  of  slaughter  it  might 
occur  to  some  that  as  pole-axing  soon  stopped  the  heart  and 
stunning  weakened  its  action,  that  an  animal  would  bleed  better 
without  either.  This  consideration  suggested  reference  to  the 
method  of  slaughter  adopted  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  knock  animals  down  or  to  produce 
insensibility,  but  they  cast  the  animal.  Now  casting  is  not  a 
pleasant  process,  because  the  slaughter-house  was  generally 
stone-paved,  the  animal  was  cast  with  ropes,  and  sometimes  it 
would  have  a  fractured  pelvis  as  a  result  of  casting,  and 
alwaj^s  bruises.  The  worst  part  of  the  process  in  this  method 
of  slaughtering  was  that  when  the  animal  was  on  its  back, 
and  they  required  to  stretch  the  muscles  of  its  neck  as  far  as 
possible,  they  took  the  nose  as  a  lever  and  the  horns  as  a  ful- 
crum, and  very  forcibly  stretched  the  neck.  He  thought  that 
part  of  slaughtering  merited  the  term  of  brutality.  The  object 
of  it,  of  course,  was  to  stretch  all  the  tissues  so  that  a  stroke  of 
the  knife  would  be  more  thorough  and  effective  than  otherwise. 
The  men  who  used  the  knife  did  their  work  remarkably  well ; 
every  tissue  and  every  structure  was  severed  down  to  the  spinal 
column,  and  the  bleeding  was  free  in  the  extreme,  in  fact,  it 
was  advisable  not  to  stand  within  some  feet  of  the  animal. 

This  was  a  difficult  subject  to  discuss,  because  slaughtering 
for  food,  both  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  was  regarded  as  a 
sacrificial  rite.  The  question  was  whether  there  was  much 
suffering  except  in  the  stretching  of  the  neck  in  the  horrible 
position  he  had  described.  He  was  inclined  to  think  there  was 
very  little  suffering  after  the  Jewish  butcher  had  drawn  his 
knife  across  the  arteries  with  one  stroke,  and  that  the  animal 
then  experienced  little  or  no  pain.  There  used  to  be  a  practice 
of  bleeding  calves,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  much  followed 
now.  This  was  done  in  order  to  get  the  flesh  white.  The 
method  was  to  open  the  jugular  vein  the  night  before  slaughter, 
and  to  remove  blood  to  an  extent  to  render  the  animal  faint, 
and  then  finish  it  off  the  next  morning.     He  did  not  think 
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much  of  this  was  done  now,  nor  was  it  necessary  or  jostifiabk 
in  any  way. 

Sheep  are,  in  this  country,  what  they  call  "stuck,"  and 
as   a  rule   no  attempt  at  the   production   of  insensibility  is 
attempted.     To  see  a  novice  or  an  apprentice  endeavouring  to 
find  the  blood-vessels  was  by.no  means  a  pleasant  sight.    He 
doubted   whether  this   method   of    sticking   sheep   should  be 
practised  any  longer.     In  the  Paris  abattoir  they  are  killed  as 
the  bullock  by  the  Jewish  butcher.     The  sheep  is  laid  on  its 
back,  the  nose  is  depressed,  and  the  neck  stretched,  and  one 
stroke  of  the  knife  across  the  throat  severs  every  blood-vessel. 
Why  that  could  not  be  done  here  he  did  not  know.     It  was 
certainly  a  much  more  humane  and  rapid  method  of  destroying 
the  animal  than  that  now  practised  in  this  country.     To  see 
a  man  trying  to  break  a  sheep's  neck  before  it  was  half  bled 
was  a  sight  which  would  suggest  to  an  officer  of  the  R.S.P.C-A. 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  a  month's  hard  labour.     If  a  sheep 
had  its  throat  severed  at  one  stroke,  as  the  calves  and  sheep  did 
in  Paris,  everything  that  was  requisite  for  slaughter  would  be 
can'ied  out     As  to  calves,  probably  because  they  were  larger 
animals  than  for  any  other  reason,  they  were  stunned,  but  why 
he  did  not  know.    In  some  other  parts,  in  Hungary  for  instance, 
a  calf  would  be  hung  up  with  his  hind  legs  tied  together,  his 
nose  being  a  foot  off  the  ground,  then   in  that  position  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  poll,  he  was  stunned,  and  his  throat  was 
cut.     Here  a  somewhat  similar  process  took  place,  but  in  Paris 
they  were  not  stunned,  the  knife  only  being  used.     Pigs  were 
stunned  in  most  places,  and  the  reason  why  probably  was  tvo 
produce  insensibility  and  so  keep  him  quiet.     It  was  not  the 
custom  to  pole-axe  pigs,  because  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the 
ig's  head  intact,  and  the  stunning  was  therefore  done  with  a 
road,  flat  surface,  with  a  big  hammer,  or  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
a  round   oval  disc,  three  or  four  inches  across.     With  that 
insensibility  could  be  produced  immediately,  and  the  skull  was 
left  intact. 

The  slaughter  of  fowls  in  this  country  was  not  a  nice  process, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  old  farmhouse  method  of  wringing 
their  necks  should  be  altered.  It  was  effectual,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  inhuman.  He  did  not  like  the  process  of  destroying 
turkeys  and  geese,  for  to  see  a  farmhouse  man  with  a  small 
knife  making  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  trying  to 
divide  the  carotid  artery  suggested  unnecessary  pain,  and  he 
failed  to  see  why  the  head  should  not  be  decapitated  at  one 
stroke. 

The  effect  of  habit  was  curious;  for  instance,  we  made  a 
great  fuss  if  meat  was  not  perfectly  sweet,  and  yet  a  connois- 
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seur  would  not  eat  game  unless  it  was  putrid,  or,  at  any  rate, 
quite  high.  It  was  said  there  was  a  great  deal*  of  difiFerence  in 
the  gustatory  qualities  of  a  hare  according  to  the  way  in  which 
it  was  killed.  Epicures  like  hares  that  have  been  coursed,  but 
with  the  bullock  exactly  the  opposite  obtained,  for  they  are 
allowed  a  little  rest  before  being  slaughtered.  The  hare  was 
preferred  when  its  death  was  preceded  by  fright  and  fatigue, 
and  when  every  blood-vessel  m  its  body  was  thoroughly  dis- 
tended. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  slaughter-houses,  the  lecturer  said 
the  requisites  of  a  good  slaughter-house  were  the  machinery  for 
lifting  the  carcase,  floors  and  walls  of  a  nature  that  rendered 
washing  simple,  and  cleanliness  with  proper  ventilation.  All 
slaughter-houses  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
sanitary  officer,  and  so  far  as  cleanliness  goes  he  could  interfere. 
Hut  slaughter-houses  are  in  such  large  numbers,  and  local  au- 
thorities are  so  lax  in  their  regulations,  that  a  good  number  of 
them  are  hardly  visited  at  all,  and  animals  might  be  killed  without 
any  inspection.  Personally  he  was  of  opmion  that  all  meat 
should  be  inspected  before  being  sold.  This  no  doubt  was  an 
interference  with  trade,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  so  long  as 
you  dealt  with  a  respectable  butcher  you  are  perfectly  safe. 
Quite  so,  but  all  butchers  were  not  respectable.  Inspectors 
would  know  what  kind  of  meat  was  sometimes  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  a  good  deal  of  this  was  manufac- 
tured into  the  so-called  ^^  table  delicacies,"  and  what  these 
consisted  of  no  one  knew.  Now  the  difficulty  was  that  until 
the  private  slaughter-house  was  done  away  with  there  could 
never  be  a  thorough  inspection  of  meat.  The  butcher,  not 
unnaturally,  objected  to  public  abattoirs  being  established.  In 
some  towns  the  objection  had  been  carried  out  so  thoroughly 
and  practically  that  the  butchers  built  for  themselves  an  abattoir 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  and  then  laughed  at  the 
municipal  authorities  because  they  could  bring  in  what  they 
liked.  It  was  much  easier  abroad  to  establish  abattoirs  and  to 
have  a  thorough  inspection  of  meat  than  it  is  in  this  country, 
because  nearly  every  town  was  hedged  round  with  walls  and 
gates,  and  tolls  were  levied  called  "octroi  duties,"  that  is  to 
say  in  Continental  towns  there  was  a  set  of  men  ready  to 
prevent  anything  being  brought  in  without  proper  inspection. 
Here  carcases  were  brought  by  rail  or  road,  or  canal,  and 
anything  they  liked  could  be  sent  up.  An  agriculturist  being 
an  economical  man  did  not  like  to  waste  anything,  and  very 
often  a  sick  cow  was  killed  in  order  to  save  it  from  dying.  If 
the  animal  was  found  dead  they  would  remove  as  much  blood  as 
they  could  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  then  send  the  carcase  to 
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market.     If  there  were  merely  public  abattoirs  in  a  town  it  wis 
perfectly  certain  that  the  practice  of  the  farmer  would  not  be 
stopped,  as  all  the  worst  meat  and  diseased  animals  would  be 
sent  to  a  private  slaughter-house  and  so  disposed  of.     It  seemed 
to  him,  however,  that  the  public  abattoir  would  in  time  be 
adopted,  even  by  the  butcher,  because  he  could  have  his  meat 
killed  properly,  and  if  he  wanted  it  to  set  well  it  could  be  pat 
into   cold   chambers — particularly    was   this    advantageous   in 
summer.      The  small   butcher   could   not  possibly   have  this 
advantage,  and  probably,  the  public  would  some  day  insist  on 
having  all  their  meat  inspected.     Probably  the  complaint  of 
the  butcher  that  he  did  not  care  to  have  his  business  interfered 
with  by  the  authorities,  and  known  to  his  rival  in  trade,  was  to 
some  extent  justified,  but  the  good  of  the  community  had  to  be 
considered.      It  was  said  that  by  establishing  abattoirs  out  of 
the  rate-payers'  money,  the  butchers'  private   establishments 
would  be  shut  up.     He  thought  if  the  butchers'  private  houses 
had  to  be  shut  up  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  consumer,  then  the 
butcher  should  be  paid  for  them.     If  the  butcher  knew  that 
when  his  slaughter-houses  were  compulsorily  closed  he  would 
be  compensated,  there  would  not  be  anything  like  the  objection 
there  is  at  the  present  time  to  the  estabushment  of  public 
abattoirs. 

The  Health  Acts  were  difficult  to  administer,  and,  in  fact,  he 
had  never  found  a  man  who  was  able  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  all  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Some  day,  he  hoped, 
there  would  be  an  amended  Public  Health  Act  which  would|do 
away  with  all  the  privileges  which  some  had  and  some  had  not 
in  order  to  make  a  law  general  and  uniform.  Under  the 
conditions  which  he  had  named  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  slaughter  of  animals  under  the  very  best  conditions,  and 
to  have  meat  inspection  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  In 
time  all  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  would  have  public  abat- 
toirs, and  probably  the  smaller  towns  would  follow  suit.  There 
would  then  have  to  be  some  provision  for  the  man  who  found 
that  what  he  hoped  was  good  meat  turned  out  to  be  unfit  for 
human  food,  and  who  reported  its  condition  instead  of  trying 
to  sell  it.  A  butcher  who  bought  an  apparently  healthy  animal, 
and  found  after  slaughter  that  it  was  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, should  have  redress  against  the  farmer  who  sold  it, 
or  should  be  compensated  out  of  the  rates. 
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Director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of  the  University  of  Rome. 

(HON.  fellow). 


One  of  the  most  recent  conquests  of  the  experimental  method 
at  this  century-end  is  the  precise  knowledge  now  possessed 
of  how  malaria  propagates  itself.  By  the  same  method  as 
far  back  as  in  188H  I  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
drinking-water  is  not  the  vehicle  of  malaria.  Nevertheless, 
even  Manson  was  unable  to  emancipate  himself  from  that 
ancient  prejudice  when,  formulating — on  the  analogy  of  his 
famous  researches  on  Filaria  Sanguinis  Ilominis — the  hypothesis 
that  gnats  could  suck  and  cultivate  the  malarial  parasites,  he 
invoked  drinking-water  as  the  agent  in  the  definitive  propa- 
gation of  that  epidemic  disease.  Bignami,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  the  theory  of  inoculation  by  gnats  was  more 
probable.  Dionisi  maintained  the  same  thing  for  the  malaria 
of  birds,  and  in  regard  to  that  disease  1  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perimental inoculations  that  the  germs  of  it  are  not  found  in 
the  soil. 

In  the  meantime  Patrick  Manson  had  the  distinguished  merit 
of  stimulating  and  directing  the  work  of  Ross.  The  latter  was 
the  first  to  prove  by  the  test  of  experiment  that  the  malaria 
of  birds  is  transmitted  by  means  of  common  gnats  {Culex)^ 
and  that  in  like  manner  human  malaria  multiplies  itself  in  the 
bodies  of  special  gnats  with  dappled  wings,  which  by  the  work 
of  Grassi  we  now  know  to  be  Anopheles. 

Soon  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Malaria,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Grassi,  Bastianelli,  Bignami,  and  Dionisi,  extended 
and  perfected  Ross's  discovery,  cfemonstrating  in  several  ways 
that  only  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  not 
CuUx  nor  the  other  sucking  insects,  propagate  human  malaria ; 
while  in  the  meantime,  in  conjunction  with  my  pupils  Casa- 
grandi  and  Delpino,  I  occupied  myself  with  reviewing  and 
co-ordinating  the  epidemiology  of  malaria  with  its  prophylaxis 
in  accordance  with  recent  etiological  views.     To  all  this  Anglo- 
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Italian  work  Koch  has  added  little  that  is  essential,  even  when 
he  has  not  fallen  into  imperfections  of  observation.* 

The  practical  corollaries  which  flow  from  the  new  researches 
are  manifold.  Here,  however,  I  wish  only  to  indicate  the 
points  that  most  interest  the  encrineer  and  the  agricultarist. 

It  is  therefore  now  beyond  question  that  a  malarial  human 
being,  that  is,  one  who  has  the  specific  parasites  in  his  blood, 
is  the  first  source  of  infection.  The  Anopheles  mosquito, 
which  sucks  that  blood,  is  the  other  source  of  infection,  and 
also  the  vehicle  that  carries  the  germ  through  the  air,  and  the 
means  of  inoculation.  It  is  further  certain  that  these  gnats 
live  in  humid  places  at  various  altitudes,  in  Italy  from  0  to 
1300  mitres.  But  for  the  local  origin  of  an  epidemic,  besides 
a  malarial  human  being  and  Anopheles  mosquitos,  there  is 
required  a  suitable  temperature  (from  20®  to  25**  C),  that  is, 
the  opportune  season,  from  which  fact  malaria  in  old  times 
was  also  called  "  seasonal  fever." 

In  order  to  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  all  gnats  require 
water  through  the  whole  period  of  their  aquatic  existence,  that 
is  to  say,  in  their  larval  and  nymphal  stages.  As  Tommasi- 
Crudeli  had  already  shown,  the  soil  may  be  of  any  nature  and 
constitution,  provided  it  has  water  on  the  surface ;  the  water 
may  also  be  contained  in  reservoirs  outside  the  earth.  Water 
is  therefore  the  sole  and  true  condition  that  is  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  mosquitos,  and  therefore  of  malaria,  in 
every  place  where  that  disease  is  prevalent. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  soil  water  and  malaria 
two  theories  used  to  hold  sway,  both  of  them  designed  to  explain 
Roman  malaria. 

One  was  that  of  Lancisi,  according  to  whom  the  great  marshes 
and  the  great  littoral  ponds  were  the  foci  whence  the  baneful 
effluvia  were  carried  about  by  the  winds. 

The  other  was  that  of  Tommasi-Crudeli,  according  to  whom 
not  only  the  great  marshes  and  ponds,  but  the  thousands  of 
small  marshes  scattered  over  the  whole  Campagna  are  all  so 
many  independent  foci  of  malaria. 

The  new  researches  demonstrate  in  their  turn  that  all  waters, 
with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  noted  by-and-by,  may  by  becoming 
stagnant  be  foci  of  malaria,  because  they  may  be  a  nidus  for 
the  larvae  of  the  specific  gnats.  Hence  it  is  of  interest  both  to 
the  engineer  and  the  agriculturist  to  know  the  customs  of  these 
gnats,  as  Ficalbi,  Grassi,  myself,  and  Perrone  have  studied  them 
in  the  various  parts  of  Italy. 

*  For  example  Koch  maintains  that  to  destroy  malaria  in  a  place  it  is  sufB- 
dent  to  subject  those  suffering  from  the  disease  to  assiduous  treatment;  sod 
he  does  not  think  it  impossible  that  Ctdex  also  may  transmit  the  malaiia  of 
man  as  well  as  thai"  "^-ith  ideas  are  abaolutely  iucorreet. 
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Briefly  summing  up  the  results  of  very  numerous  observa- 
tions it  may  be  stated  as  indubitable  that : — 

1.  The  LarvcB  of  Anopheles  live  in  any  water,  clean  or  foul, 
clear  or  turbid,  acid  or  alkaline,  and  ferruginous.  They  do  not 
live  in  water  (1)  containing  salt  (salt  marshes,  sea  water,  and 
mixtures  of  that  with  fresh  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one) ;  (2)  very  strong  sulphur  waters ;  (3)  water  that  is  putrid 
from  the  putrefaction  of  animals  or  textile  plants.  They  avoid 
water  (a)  in  which  there  is  any  movement  (currents,  ripplings 
caused  by  even  light  winds  such  as  sea  breezes,  mechanical 
disturbance  as  by  the  passage  of  boats) ;  (6)  without  vegetation 
of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  they  prefer  the  filamentous  sj^ecies 
which  do  not  occupy  the  whole  free  surface  of  the  water  where 
they  rise  to  breathe. 

2.  Tlie  Aerial  Anopheles  are  little  domestic  animals  which 
live  in  and  around  houses.  It  is  on  this  account  that  malaria 
IS  so  often  a  domestic  epidemic,  that  is  to  say,  a  disease  which 
is  contracted  for  the  most  part  in  the  interior  of  dwellings,  or 
in  their  vicinity.*  Tliey  bite  in  the  evening  and  at  night, 
and  from  olden  times  therefore  these  have  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  dangerous  hours  for  the  contraction  of  fevers. 
The  insects  are  carried  to  a  distance,  not  only  by  the  wind, 
which  they  dread  because  they  are  beaten  down  by  it,  but 
passively,  that  is  to  say,  on  man,  on  his  belongings  (grass, 
hay,  wood,  beasts),  and  on  his  means  of  locomotion  (carts, 
coaches,  railway  carriages,  etc.). 

From  these  facts,  which  are  now  thoroughly  established, 
are  deducible  several  corollaries  useful  in  practice  for  engineers 
and  agriculturists. 

I. — COROLLAKIES  FOK   HYDRAULIC   ENGINEERS. 

In  the  first  place  certain  prejudices  that  have  for  a  long  time 
held  sway  in  tlie  schools  have  been  definitively  removed. 

For  instance,  it  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  a  puddle  or 
lake  is  improved  by  the  water  level  being  kept  constant.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  waters  are  still  and — as  happens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  edges — there  grows  an  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, there  the  larvae  of  the  Anopheles  gnats  mostly  make  their 
nests.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Mantuan  lakes, 
which  are  just  the  ones  that  supplied  a  pretext  for  the  preju- 
dice as  to  such  imaginary  advantages  oi  the  water;  in  these 
wherever  there  is  no  current  and  there  is  exuberant  marshy 
vegetation  of  filamentous  grasses,  the  fever-breeding  gnats 
multiply  by  myriads  in  spite  of  the  constant  level. 

*The  Anopheles  bifurcatus,  which  is  wild,  nevertheless  comes  near  to 
houses  in  order  to  bite  and  suck  bloody 
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Another  prejudice,  already  combated  by  Tommasi-CrDdefi 
and  now  definitively  buried,  is  that  putrid  waters  and  the 
emanations  therefrom  are  causes  of  malarial  fevers,  where», 
on  the  contrarv,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  specific  gnats  do 
not  live  in  stinking  waters. 

Another  prejudice  which  is  already  crumbling  away,  although 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  not  long  ago  attempted  to  re- 
vive it,*  is  that  waters  which  are  brackish  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
fresh  water  with  sea  water,  and  salt  marshes  along  the  littoral, 
are  very  unwholesome.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  already,  in 
conjunction  with  Casagrandi,  experimentally  demonstrated,  and 
Perrone  and  Centanni  have  since  confirmed,  that  the  larvae  of 
Anopheles  die  in  sea  water,  in  mixtures  of  that  with  fresh 
water  in  the  ])roportion  of  two  to  one,  and  a  fortiori  in  water 
still  more  salt,  such  as  saline  springs.  Professor  Ficaibi,  our 
greatest  authority  on  the  zoology  of  gnats,  after  many  re- 
searches along  the  littoral  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  has  accepted 
these  ideas.  The  prejudice  that  salt  waters  favour  the  genesis 
of  malaria  must  also  therefore  be  cast  aside. 

Having  thus  briefly  seen  which  are  the  gnat-breeding,  and 
therefore  the  malaria-breeding  waters,  I  pass  on  to  indicate 
the  new  criteria  with  which  engineers  who  have  to  carry  ont 
hydraulic  improvements  designed  to  free  districts  from  malaria 
should  be  acquainted. 

It  is  known  that  these  improvements  can  be  secured  by 
means  of — 

a.  Natural  drying  by  large  canals  with  a  high-level  water- 

course ; 

b.  Mechanical  drying  by  means  of  pumping  engines ; 

c.  Earth  embankments ; 

d.  Drainage. 

This  last  method  may  be  sufficient  of  itself  or  may  be  com- 
plementary to  those  previously  mentioned. 

Every  hydraulic  improvement  whatsoever — if,  as  ought  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  intended  to  be  a  true  and  proper  sanitary  reclama- 
tion of  an  unhealthv  countrv — has  to  sweep  awav  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  life  of  the  specific  gnats,  and  must  therefore 
either  remove  fresh  waters  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  put 
them  in  motion.  The  entire  removal  of  the  water  from  a 
marshy  zone  is  not  an  easy  thing,  and  indeed  very  often  is  not 
possible.  For  instance  in  improvements  by  means  of  canals 
with  a  natural  fall,  there  always  remains  in  these  an  amount  of 


*  The  Paris  Academy  or  Medicine  id  its  sitting  of  May  29tb,  1900,  approred 
the  instructions  a^aiust  nmlaria  drawn  up  by  Blanchard,  Kelscb,  Layeran, 
Raillet,  and  Vallin,  which  are  full  of  many  musty  prejudices.  See  *'BeTue 
d'ffygifine."  &c.,  No.  7.  1900, 
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water  more  than  sufficient  to  give  life  to  all  the  gnats  that  may 
be  there.  And  thus  in  the  improvement  or  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  according  to  Perrone,  not  in  the  great  collecting  canals 
where  the  water  is  to  some  extent  in  motion  (sea  breezes, 
passing  boats,  currents,  etc.),  but  in  the  secondary  canals  where 
the  movement  of  the  water  is  hindered  by  marsh  vegetai^ion, 
there  is  an  abundant  development  of  larvsB  of  malarial  gnats. 
Xhus  too  in  the  canak  of  works  for  mechanical  exhaustion  such 
larvae  are  found  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pumping 
engines,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  rest  of  the  canals. 

And  in  both  methods  of  improvement  even  when  in  the  line 
of  the  current  there  is  a  certain  velocity  and  a  free  surface 
of  water  (two  conditions  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
Anopheles  larvae  avoid),  nevertheless  along  the  edges  of  the  canals 
there  is  either  some  incurvation  or  some  grass  where  they  hide; 
and  for  this  reason  such  improvements  do  little  or  nothing  for 
the  sanitation  of  an  unhealthy  region. 

For  these  disadvantages  engifieers  must  strive  to  find  remedies. 
For  example,  the  engineer  Perrone  recommends  that  canals  with 
a  free  surface  should  have,  whenever  possible,  a  double  section, 
the  lower  one  being  the  narrower,  in  order  to  increase  the 
velocity  in  time  of  scarcity.  Periodical  flushings  should  be  made, 
at  least  at  intervals  of  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  to  clear  them  of 
larvae.  All  marshy  vegetation  should  with  assiduous  care  be 
uprooted  as  it  springs  up.  It  is  better  that  the  pumping  plants 
should  be  numerous  and  small  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
used  over  too  large  a  zone ;  and  I  would  add  that  whenever 
possible  they  should  be  washed  out  periodically  with  sea  water 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  larvae  of  the  gnats. 

Embankment  works  as  long  as  they  are  incomplete,  with 
their  basins  of  water  in  process  of  decantation,  with  their 
canals  of  low  velocity,  always  come  to  be  a  nidus  for  mosquito 
larvae.  For  this  reason  the  works  should  be  suspended  irom 
May  till  October,  and  in  these  more  dangerous  months  the  tanks 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  up,  and  by  repeated  flushings  and 
assiduous  clearing  away  of  the  grass,  the  canals  should  be  kept 
free  from  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
hurtful  insects. 

On  the  other  hand  drainage  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
improvement,  as  it  is  that  which  takes  away  from  the  mosquito 
larvae  any  possibilitv  of  life,  by  depriving  them  of  water  and  air. 
It  is  necessary,  liowever,  to  provide  that  the  water  in  the 
collecting  canals  of  the  various  drains  should  run  out  of  them 
either  constantly  by  itself  or  by  periodical  emptying;  nor  must 
the  clearance  of  the  edges  which  has  already  several  times  been 
insisted  on,  and  the  constant  attention  to  the  sides  and  bottom, 
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ever  be  neglected.     And  where  one  and  the  same   ditch  or 
canal  has  to  serve  for  the  escape  of  the  px)und  water  and  for 
that  of  storm  water,  the  latter  should  be  separated  fromths 
former,  the  subsoil  water  being  canned  away  with  the  druns, 
while  above  these  should  be  the  bed  for  the  storm  water.    In 
this  way  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Campagna  might  easily  be 
improved,  and  the  success  which  the  ancients  attained  there 
with  their  many  and   marvellous   works  for  the  removal  of 
of  ground  water  might  be  regained. 

If  now  we  wish  by  the  application  of  the  criteria  which  have 
been  set  forth  above  to  judge  of  the  improvements  lately  carried 
out  in  Italy,  and  estimate  their  hygienic  importance,  no  one  can 
wonder  if  the  sanitary  efiFect  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  attained. 
Erven  in  the  best  executed  of  such  works  the  neglect  of  the 
small  canals  is  sufficient  to  destroy  or  to  impair  their  hygienic 
value,  since  frequently  the  velocity  of  the  water,  at  least  along 
the  edges,  is  ni7,  and  the  most  abundant  and  undisturbed  vege- 
tation there  shelters  all  the  hurtful  larvje. 

Wherefore  the  improvements  already  made  should  be  cor- 
rected as  far  as  and  wherever  this  is  possible ;  and  those  that 
are  still  to  be  carried  out,  should  be  planned  and  executed  in 
the  light  of  the  new  criteria. 

Lastly  it  is  also,  I  believe,  of  interest  to  the  hydraulic  en- 
gineer to  know  how  the  keeping  in  order  of  the  mouths  of 
rivers  is  to  be  regarded  from  the  new  point  of  view.  There 
the  engineer  Perrone  has  never  found  mosquito  larvae,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  brackishness,  which  sometimes  may  be 
very  slight,  as  of  the  movement  which,  at  least  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  is  not  wanting,  owing  to  tides  or  breezes.  And  as 
this  alternation  of  motion  and  rest  can  never  be  wanting,  he 
maintains  that  the  conservancy  of  estuaries  (dikes,  moles, 
mouths,  etc.)  never  tends  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
Anopheles  larvse,  and  thereby  of  malaria. 

11. — Corollaries  for  Sanitary  Engineers. 

The  house  in  malarial  regions  may,  as  has  been  said,  be  the 

Eoint  of  greatest  danger  from  fevers,  while  on  the  other 
and,  if  properly  built  and  equipped,  it  may  be  the  safest 
place,  formerly,  in  every  malarial  district,  it  used  to  be 
required  (and  as  far  as  possible  it  ought  still  to  be  required) 
that  the  house  should  be  built  in  the  highest  and  dryest  situa- 
tion possible ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  gnats,  directly 
or  passively,  will  get  up  to  it.  For  example,  the  houses  on  the 
tops  of  the  most  beautiful  hills  of  the  Koman  Campagna  are 
greatly  infested  by  fevers,  and  on  the  low  level  of  the  Pontine 
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marshes  the  gnats  go  up,  for  the  most  part  passively,  to  the 
dwellings  standing  above  them  to  a  height  of  more  than  300 
metres.  It  used  to  be  said  (and  the  advice  is  still  useful)  that 
the  floor  of  the  dwelling  should  be  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
that  it  should  be  built  in  at  least  two  storeys,  the  upper  one 
being  intended  as  a  living  place  in  the  evening  and  at  night ; 
but  when  the  gnats  are  hungry  for  blood  they  go  up  even  to 
the  fifth  or  top  storey  of  a  house. 

Other  structural  conditions  are  to-day  more  necessary,  when- 
ever a  house  has  to  be  built  in  a  malarial  place.     Above  all 
there  should  never  be  a  dark  or  badly  lighted  part  in  the  house. 
If  there  is  such  a  part,  as  for  example,  in  the  cellars,  under  the 
stairs,  in  the  latrines,  gnats  will  certainly  hide  there.     Further, 
it  -will  be  very  useful  to  have  a  vestibule  or  porch  in  front  of  the 
main  door ;  at  least  a  veranda  will  be  indispensable  (see  fig.  1, 
p.  628).     The  walls  of  the  vestibule  or  veranda  should  be  of  fine 
net-work,  allowing  air  to  pass  through  but  keeping  out  insects ; 
and  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  great,  it  may  be  well  to  train 
plants  over  the  network,  as  in  this  way  in  summer  time  the 
people  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  without  suffering  from 
the   bites    of   the    fever-breeding   gnats.      The   porch  or  the 
veranda  will  be  a  first  obstacle  to  the  entry  of  these  into  the 
house.     There  should  also  be  similar  nettings  on  the  doors  and 
windows.     On  the  latter,  it  is  advisable  that  on  all  the  storeys 
they  should  be  firmly  fixed  and  therefore  unremovable ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  doors  of  the  porch  and  on  the  main 
rloor  of  the  house,  they  should  be  movable,  closing  automatically, 
so  that  they  may  make  the  least  possible  demand  on  human 
apathy. 

The  door  of  the  vestibule  or  of  the  outer  veranda  must  be  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  where,  among  the  marshy  vegetation 
or  in  some  cave,  the  gnats  take  shelter  during  the  day,  and  it 
must  open  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  house  door,  so  that 
when  both  are  open  there  may  not  be  a  direct  and  easy  way  of 
entrance  for  the  gnats.  And  the  better  to  safeguard  from 
these  insects  the  rooms  on  the  second  storey,  where  people 
mostly  sleep  and  where  consequently  there  is  greater  danger  of 
being  bitten,  the  stairs  should  be  provided  with  another  door 
with  similar  netting  and  automatic  closure.  To  reach  the  bed- 
rooms the  mosquitos  will  thus  have  three  doors  guarded  with 
netting,  and  therefore  three  obstacles  to  overcome,  which  will 
not  be  easy  for  them  to  do.  The  balconies  of  the  second  storey, 
or  of  the  windows  where  there  are  any,  must  also  be  covered 
and  protected  all  round  with  similar  nettings  (see  figs.  2  and  3, 
p.  628).  The  netting  may  be  of  metal  or  of  cord.  They  must 
be  of  metal,  that  is  to  say  of  iron  plated  with  zinc  or  tin,  wherever 
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they  are  most  liable  to  break  (doors  and  windows  of  tiie  ^orai 
floor,  outer  verandas) ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  ^^nats  f nxn  pese- 
trating,  they  should  be  made  in  numerous  little  square  me^ 
each  measuring  1  to  1*5  millimetre  on  all  sides.    Meshes  d  i 
millimetres  at  the  side  may  also  be    used ;    they  sbonU  be 
varnished  so  as  to  make  the  openings  smaller  and  preserve  tban 
from  rust.     For  this  purpose  brass  network  is  very  useful,  W 
is  too  costly.     Nettings  of   cord,   which  are  the  most   ecoDO- 
mical  if  they  are  a  little  looked  after,  also  last  very  well. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  must  be  white,  so  that  every  gna; 
that  rests  on  them  may  at  once  be  seen.  From  the  bed-rooms 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  pictures,  curtains,  and  such 
articles  of  furniture  as  shelter  gnats.  If  by  chance  one  is 
heard  in  the  night,  a  powder  should  be  burnt  which  at  any  rate 
will  stupefy  it,  so  that  afterwards  in  the  morning  it  can  he 
looked  for  and  killed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no 
holes  in  the  floor,  or  if  there  be  any,  that  they  should  be  closed. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  with  a  metallic  netting 
even  the  top  of  the  chimney,  when  it  is  proved  that  mosqaitos 
find  their  way  in  by  this  route ;  otherwise  there  is  no  need  to 
increase  the  inconveniences  of  smoke. 

It  is  advisable  to  avoid  having  trees  aboutr  houses,  as  in  the 
day-time  the  mosquitos  hide  there,  which  in  the  evening  try  to 
make  their  way  into  the  houses,  especially  into  rooms  where 
there  is  a  light  burning. 

Finally  any  kind  of  habitation  in  a  malarious  place,  even  to 
temporary  sheds  that  can  be  taken  down  (fig.  4,  p.  628)  and 
straw  huts  (fig.  5,  p.  628)  should  be  protected  against  the  in- 
vasion of  mosquitos.  The  walls  should  be  of  netting,  or  be 
made  somehow  impermeable  to  those  insects,  and  in  every  case 
a  cage  with  an  outer  and  inner  door  of  metallic  netting  should 
protect  the  entrance. 

With  such  mechanical  protections,  last  year  I  for  the  first 
time  made  it  possible  for  the  families  of  railway  servants  to  pass 
the  whole  summer  and  autumn  in  the  most  malarial  spots  of 
the  Campagna  without  contracting  the  fever.  This  year  I 
have  extended  a  similar  protection  to  railway  servants,  herds, 
and  peasants,  in  the  most  unwholesome  places  of  Latium ;  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  house 
free  from  mosquitos,  and  therefore  from  malaria,  in  the  regions 
most  infected  by  that  epidemic  disease.* 

There  are,  therefore,  two  essential  conditions  for  keeping  a 
house  healthy  in  malarial  places,  namely,  that  in  its  interior 
there  should  be  no  dark  places ;  and  that  all  the  outer  openings, 

»  See  Supplement  to  the  "  Policlinico,'*  No.  5,  Year  VI.,  Oct.  20th,  1900. 
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without  any  exception,  should  be  protected  by  means  of  net- 
tings against  the  invasion  of  insects.  In  this  way  in  the 
day-time  freedom  from  the  annoyance  of  flies  and  other  insects 
either  troublesome  or  injurious  will  be  ensured;  and  in  the 
night-time  people  will  be  protected  against  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  caused  by  mosquitos;  and  in  every  damp  place 
where  insects  multiply  by  myriads,  the  mechanical  protection 
against  their  invasion  of  the  interior  of  houses  will  become  the 
best  of  prophylactic  measures  against  malaria  and  against  other 
diseases. 

III. — Corollaries  for  Agriculturists. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  understood  that  any  turning  of  the 
soil  cannot  by  itself  be  a  cause  of  malaria,  as  was  believed  when 
it  was  supposed  that  the  germs  of  this  infection  lived  in  the 
ground.  Thus  no  dry  culture  whatever  can  ever  be  a  cause 
of  malaria  except  in  as  far  as  it  creates  a  demand  for  labour 
during  the  most  dangerous  months  and  hours. 

Thus  the  temporary  irrigations  of  dry  cultures,  as  maize, 
meadows,  fields,  pot-herbs,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  cannot  be  a 
cause  of  malaria,  provided  the  water  reaches  the  soil  in  no 
greater  quantity  than  it  does  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  the  canals 
by  which  it  flows  in  or  out  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
allow  it  to  become  stagnant. 

On  the  other  hand  marsh  lands  or  irriguous  fields  which  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  prolonged  submersion  may  be  a  cause  of 
malaria,  not  by  reason  of  the  water  which  is  poured  over  the 
fields,  and  during  the  fever  season  is  not  left  there,  but  by 
reason  of  the  water  which  stagnates  in  the  canals  round  the 
square  patches  of  meadow.  It  is  sufficient  to  see  those  canals 
only  once  to  be  forthwith  convinced  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  where  the  water  is  most  frequently  flowing,  the  others — 
where  it  rarely  flows  and  in  certain  months  not  at  all — are  full 
of  marshy  vegetation  which  is  too  seldom  removed,  and  in  them 
therefore  larvse  of  the  specific  mosquitos  abound. 

This  drawback  might,  however,  be  remedied  either  by  con- 
tinual cleansing  of  the  canals  or  by  flushing  with  water,  that 
in  the  hot  months  from  spring  to  autumn  at  least  every  12 
to  15  days  would  sweep  out  the  larvae,  which  being  carried  into 
the  rivers  and  with  them  to  the  sea,  there  in  the  salt  water 
find  their  death. 

The  irriguous  system  of  cultivation  could  therefore  be  made 
compatible  with  the  public  health.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  as  to  ricefields. 

My  own  experiments  and  those  of  my  fellow  workers  in 
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various  parts  of  Italy  have  shown  that  ricefields,  whether 
water  in  them  be  stagnant^  or  running   or  intermittent,  ire 
alwavs  a  favourite  nidus  of  the  Anopheles  larvsB.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine*  holds  that  when  theie 
is  running  water,  ricefields  are  not  dangerous.     But  the  troth 
is,  that,  however  much  the  water  may  run  (and  as  a  rule  it  niiB 
little  because  it  is  either  deficient  or  costs  too  much),  there  are 
always  dead  points  towards  the  comers  of  the  squares  where 
there  is  no  current,  and  where  the  larvae  prefer  to  remain,     li 
may  be  aiided  that  the  rice  plants  give  shelter  to  the  larvae  and 
opjx^se  a  great  obstacle  to  the  current  which  even  in  the  middle, 
between  the  inflow  and  the  outflow  of  the  water,  is  always  slug- 
gi>h.     It  is  therefore  a  delusion  to  believe  that  by  increasing 
the  veUKMty  of  the  water  (a  thing  which  is  not  always  possible) 
a  ricefield  can  be  made  hcalthv.     Further,  in  the  afferent  and 
efferent   canals  which  intersect  the  ricefields  the  water  here 
and  there  is  stagnant,  and  there  the  most  luxuriant  mai^hy 
vegetation  grows  undisturbed. 

Altogether,  therefore,  a  ricefield  of  whatever  type  presents 
every  condition  it  is  possible  to  imagine  best  adapted  for  the 
life  of  Anopheles  larvae. 

Nor  can  this  be  avoided  by  intermittent  submersion,  since 
leaving  aside  the  consideration  that  this  may  be  agriculturally 
injurious,  it  is  a  fact  that  on  the  days  when  the  water  is  with- 
drawn, the  earth  always  remains  wet,  either  all  over  or  in  the 
most  sloping  parts,  and  thus  the  larvae  for  the  most  part  are  able 
to  resist  while  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  vivifying  stream,  and 
the  nymphs  develop  more  readily  in  aerial  mosquitos.  Hence 
it  is  not  possible  to  impn)ve  rice  culture  hygienically  by  such 
hydraulic  operations.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  reconcile  the 
economic  advantiiges  of  that  culture  with  the  public  health? 

A  collaborator  of  mine,  Dr.  Fezzi,  near  Crema,  has  by 
numerous  experiments  proved  that  the  colouring  matter  which 
by  antonomasia  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Larvicid  "  t  may 
very  well  repeatedly  destroy  the  noxious  mosquitos  in  ricefields 
without  damaging  the  useful  plants,  a  result  which  is  not  ob- 
tained bv  the  use  of  other  substances  that  destroy  larvae,  such 
as  petroleum  and  chrysanthemum  flowers.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, such  specific  disinfection  of  ricefields  will  not  be  carried 
out  till  it  has  been  shown  that  Larvicid  cures  some  disease  of 
the  rice,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  combat  one  of  those 
diseases  by  a  substance  that  is  a  truly  effective  larvicide. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  researches,  the  dominant  ideas 

*  Loc  dt,  p.  620. 
t  It  is  prepared  by  the  firm  of  Weiler-ter-Heer  of  Uerdigen  a/B. 
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as  to  the  relations  between  macerations  of  textile  plants  (hemp, 
flax)  and  malaria,  must  be  completely  changed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  indisputable  that  such  macerations  are  hurtful  to  the  Ano^ 
pheles  larvae  which  perish  in  them,  whilst  the  common  gnats 
multiply  abundantly  therein.  The  water  in  the  macerating 
tubs,  before  and  after  maceration,  may,  like  other  water,  feed 
tlie  specific  larvae,  but  the  life  of  these,  and  therefore  the  danger 
of  malaria,  ceases  as  soon  as  maceration  is  well  advanced. 

Does  the  culture  of  shrubs,  and  in  general  of  trees,  favour 
the  propagation  of  malaria,  or  does  it  not  ?  It  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  that,  at  any  rate  among  us,  there  exist  culicifuge 
trees,  and  that  of  this  nature,  as  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine* 
persists  in  believing,  are  the  pine  and  the  eucalyptus.  These 
and  our  other  trees  are,  on  the  contrary,  shelters  for  the  insects 
of  the  air,  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  as  in 
our  railway  cottages,  they  rather  entail  a  danger  of  malaria. 

On  the  other  hand  some  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  the  closed 
flowers  of  the  chrysanthemums  of  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
from  which  are  prepared  the  so-called  insecticide  powders,  are 
effectual  in  killing  the  larvsB  in  water  and  the  mosquitos  in 
the  air.  If  it  were  possible  to  cultivate  these  plants  ou  a  large 
scale,  it  might  be  possible  also  to  contrive  that  the  malarial 
place  itself  should  produce  as  much  as  would  suffice  to  free  it 
from  the  mosquitos  by  which  it  is  infested. 

Lastly,  intensive  cultivation  is  notoriously  that  which  best 
reconciles  hygiene  with  rural  economy.  And  how  this  is  so  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  explain.  Dry  soil,  temporary  irriga- 
tions, strict  conservancy  of  the  canals,  even  the  foul  liquids 
of  natural  manures,  are  so  many  conditions  unfavourable  to 
the  life  of  the  larv®  of  the  fever  breeding  mosquitos.  And 
thus  it  is  understood  how,  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to 
secure  all  this,  intensive  cultivation  has  brought  economical 
prosperity  and  health  to  wretched  and  inhospitable  waste  lands. 

IV. — Brief  Notions  of  Prophylaxis  for  Labourers  in 

Malarious  Places. 

It  is  altogether  to  the  interest  of  engineers  and  agricultu- 
rists to  safeguard  the  health  of  him  who  works  for  them 
much  more  than  he  does  for  himself.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  they  should  know  how  they  can  and  ought  to  do  this. 
It  is  obviously  necessary  that,  in  every  primary  and  recurrent 
case  of  malarial  fever,  treatment  by  means  of  quinine  should 
be  prompt,  as  complete  as  possible,  and  therefore  prolonged 

*  Loc.  dt.,  p.  620. 
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and  gratuitoos.  But  with  all  this  I  have  shown  that  we  do 
not  always  succeed  in  preventing  relapse  and  therefore  in  de- 
stroying malaria,  as  was  hoped  by  Koch,  and  at  first  also  by 
Grassi.  It  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  mosquitos,  but 
on  a  large  scale  this  is  not  easy,  and  at  present  it  is  not 

Eossible — among  other  things  because  the  various  systems  of 
ydraulic  improvement  for  the  most  part  do  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  succeed  in  limiting  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  insects. 

Means  should  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mosquitos 
when  they  bite  inoculating  the  disease,  and  this  is  possible. 
For  this  purpose  protection  of  the  houses  in  the  manner  above 
described  answers  very  well. 

A  further  means  is  to  protect  the  uncovered  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  to  remain  in  the  open  air  during  the 
houi*s  of  the  evening  and  night.  And-  as  culicifuge  soaps, 
pomades,  and  scents  are  of  no  use,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  mechanical  contrivances  (veils,  gloves)  which  are 
suitable  for  those  who  have  to  watch,  but  are  ill-adapted  for 
work,  especially  for  agricultural  labour. 

Nor  will  it  be  easy — and  in  certain  seasons  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  it  will  perhaps  even  not  be  possible 
— to  shorten  or  do  away  with  the  hours  of  evening  or  m'ght 
work.  On  that  account  the  prophylaxis  of  agricultursu  labourers 
will  not  be  complete  until  it  is  possible  to  confer  on  them  an 
artificial  immunity.  By  chance  I  have  met  with  a  case  or 
two — but  much  too  rare  and  not  always  lasting — of  natural  or 
congenital  immunity  in  regard  to  malaria.  I  have  also  des- 
cribed cases  of  lasting  immunity  following  a  long  period  of 
suffering  from  the  disease.  The  mechanism  of  this  immunity, 
however,  is  not  k«own ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  reproduce  it 
by  experimental  injections  of  blood  serum  and  organic  juices. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  that  by  taking  daily  half  a 
gram  of  euchinin  one  becomes  capable  of  bearing  with  impunity 
the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  virulent  malarial 
blood.  And  this  year  I  carried  out  such  a  medicinal  pro- 
phylaxis by  means  of  euchinin  on  a  vast  experimental  scale 
among  countr}*^  folks  and  railway  servants. 

Unlike  quinine,  this  remedy  is  perfectly  borne  without  any 
disturbance,  every  da)'  for  four  months  on  end,  and  the  results 
were  so  good  that  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  place  the  drug 
on  the  market  at  a  price  low  enough  to  allow  the  largest  use  to 
be  made  of  it. 

This  is  what  at  the  present  time  medical  science  can  suggest 
with  greatest  certainty  for  the  use  of  the  engineer  andthe 
agricmturist  in  regard  to  malaria. 
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ARTICLES   RELATING   TO    PUBLIC    HEALTH, 

Appearing  In  the  chief  British  and  Foreign  Journals  and  Transactions. 

AbstracU  of  Titles  classified  in  this  List  under  the  following 

headings : — 

Selenee  in  Relation  to  Hygrlene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
Hy^ene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions. 

Municipal  Administration. 

Building  Materials,  Construction,  and  Machinery. 

Water  Supply,  Sewerafire,  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 

The  articles  referred  to  in  this  list  are  as  far  as  possible  coUeeted  and 
filed  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
and  Associates. 


Selenee  in  relation  to  Hygflene  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

Klein,  E.  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Verbreitung  des  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis und  pseudotuberculosis  in  der  Milch  sowie  der  Biologie 
des  Bacillus  tuberculosis.  Cent.  /•  Bakt.y  Parasite  u.  Infekt- 
kmkht.,  Bd.  XXVni.,  p.  111. 

(1)  Inoculation  experiments  (guinea-pigs)  with  London  railway 
station  milk  ;  in  42  no  result,  in  8,  death  Irom  an  acute  infection,  in 
7,  tuberculosis,  in  8,  pseudo-tuberculosis.  (2)  virulence  of  tubercle 
bacillus  increased  by  cultivation  in  milk. 

Klett,  Dr.  Adolph.  Die  Sporenbildung  des  Milzbrandes  bei 
Anaerobiose  (Spore  formation  of  Anthrax  under  anaerobic 
conditions).  Zeitschrift  fUr  Hygiene  und  Infectionskrankheiteny 
Bd.  XXXV.,  Heft  3,  p.  420. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  experiments  that  the  formation  of 
spores  of  Anthrax  is  not  limited  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  large 
numbers  of  them  are  formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and  that 
further,  during  cultivation  in  hydrogen,  the  spore  formation  is  at  a 
standstiU,  as  the  latter  gas  exerts  a  detrimental  influence. 

LoEFFLER,  Prof.  Dr.  Zehnter  internationaler  Congress  fiir 
Hygiene  u.  Demographic  zu  Paris,  10  bis  17th  August,  1900. 
(Tenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography). 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Offentliche  Gesundheitspfiege^ 
Bd.  XXXII.,  Heft  4  (2)  p.  674. 

This  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  work  of  the  first  section : 
"  Microbiology  and  Parasitology  in  their  applications  to  Hygiene.** 
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LuzzATTO,  Angelo  (Oraz).  Zur  Aetiologie  des  Keuchhn8tei& 
Cent  f.  Bakt.,  ParadU,  u.  Infektkmkhty  Bd.  XXVIL  p.  817. 

Eyidence  that  Koplik's  bacillus  is  most  probably  the  specific  cum 
of  whooping  cough,  and  not  Csaplewski's. 

Maofadten,  Allan,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  and  Rowland,  Stdnit, 
M.A.  The  detection  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  in  Daiir 
products.  The  Journal  of  State  Medicine^  October,  1900, 
p.  684. 

Makkl,  Dr.  (Bezirksarzt  in  Ministerium  des  Innem,  Berlin). 
Einige  Ratschliige  fiir  die  Einrichtung  und  deii  Betrieb  der 
Pest  laboratorien.  Cent  /.  BakUj  Paraeit.^  m.  Infektkmkhi^ 
Bd.  XXVIL  p.  611. 

The  construction  and  organisation  of  a  laboratory  for  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  its  administration. 

Matzusohita,  Dr.  Teisl  Die  Einwirkung  des  Kochsalzge- 
haltes  des  Niihrbodens  auf  die  Wuchsformen  der  Mikroor- 
ganismen.  (Influence  of  the  presence  of  common  salt  in 
nutrient  media  upon  the  growth  of  micro-organisms).  Zw^ 
schrift  fur  Hygiene  und  Infectionskraiikheiteti^  Bd.  XXXV., 
Heft  3,  p.  495. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  influence  of  common  salt  in  nutrient 
agar  upon  the  form  of  growtli  of  micro-organisms  is  a  very  varying 
one.  Whilst  some  can  stand  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  there  are  others  which  show  remarkable  forms  of  degeneration 
with  a  much  smaller  percentage,  Hankin-Leuman's  test  for  the 
bacillus  of  plague  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

Mayer,  George.  Zur  Kenntnis  des  Piorkowski'schen  Ver- 
f  ah  reus  der  Typhus-diagnose  nebst  einschliigigen  Modifika- 
tionen.  Cent,  f  Bakt.y  Parasite  xu  Infektkrtik/U,,  Bd. 
XXVni.,  p.  125. 

Method  of  usinpj  urine  gelatine  for  the  recognition  of  the  b. 
typhosus  in  cultivation. 

Nakanishi,  K.  (Kyoto).  Bacillus  variabilis  lymphaB  vacci- 
nalis,  ein  neuer  konstant  in  Vaccinepusteln  verkommender 
Bacillus.  Cetit,  f,  BakLj  Parasit.^  m.  Infektkmkht^  Bd. 
XXVIL,  p.  641. 

Description  of  a  bacillus,  very  variable  in  form  when  growing 
under  different  conditions,  found  constantly  in  the  vaccine  pulp  from 
calves  and  in  lymph  from  children.  Not  pathogenic  to  calves  owing, 
it  is  suggested,  to  loss  of  virulence. 
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ScHLESiNGER,  Dr.  EuoEN.  Die  Leukocytose  bei  experimen- 
tellen  Infectionen  (Leucocytosis  during  experimental  infec- 
tions). Zeitschrifi  fur  Hygiene  und  Infectionskrankheitenj 
Bd.  XXXV.,  Heft  3,  p.  349. 

This  paper  is  contained  in  53  pages,  and  attached  to  it  are  the 
results  (tabulated)  of  thirty-five  animal  experiments,  which  were 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  behaviour  of  the  leucocytes 
under  certain  conditions.  Por  this  purpose  the  total  number  of 
leucocytes,  and  also  the  relative  and  absolute  numbers  of  the  several 
forms  of  leucocytes  were  determined. 

Solomon,  Vera.  Experimentelle  Untersuchenpren  iiber  Babies. 
Cent,  /.  BakLy  FarasiU^  u,  Infektkrnkht^  Bd.  XXVII.,  p.  70. 

1.  Investigation  of  the  methods  of  inoculating  rabies  {a)  into  the 
cerebral  substance  (Leclainche-Morel),  and  (6)  by  rubbing  forcibly 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (Q-alli-Valerio — Solomon) ;  both 
methods  recommended.  2.  Dog*s  bile  has  a  greater  or  less  neutral- 
ising effect  on  the  virus  of  rabies,  not  antitoxic  but  antiseptic. 
(From  Prof.  Galli- Valerie's  laboratory,  Lausanne.) 

StiJhlern,  V.  (St  Petersburg).  Beitrag  zur  Bacteriologie 
der  lobaren  Typhus-Pneumonien.  Cent  /.  Bakty  Parasit,^  u. 
Infektkmkht.    Bd.  XXVII.,  p.  353. 

In  lobar  pneumonia  complicating  typhoid  fever  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
though  not  the  determining  cause  of  the  pneumonia,  is  present  in 
the  lungs,  and  is  voided  with  the  expectoration. 

Von  Katz,  Stefan.  Die  Widerstandsfahigkeit  des  Virus 
der  ToUwut  gecen  Faulnis.  Cent.  /.  Bakt,,  Parasit.j  u.  In- 
fektkmkty  Bd.  XV II.,  p.  825. 

When  a  rabbit  is  inoculated  with  material  from  a  decomposing 
body  of  an  animal  dead  of  rabies  the  incubation  period  is  longer,  and 
the  disease  more  protracted,  than  when  fresh  material  is  used. 

Embrey,  G.  Detection  of  Maize  in  Wheaten  Flour.  The 
Analystj  December,  1900,  p.  315. 

The  variations  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  flours  are  not 
sufficiently  \^dde  to  enable  an  estimate  of  one  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  and  the  microscope  does  not  enable  concordant 
results  in  quantitative  estimations  to  be  made.  The  author  recom- 
mends a  chemical  test  which  enables  an  estimation  to  be  made  within 
an  error  of  five  per  cent. 

Fermi,  C,  and  Lumbao,  S.  (1)  Befreiung  einer  Stadt  von 
den  Miicken ;  (2)  Beitrag  zur  Prophylaxis  der  Malaria. 
Cent,  f,  Bakt.j  Parasite  u.  InfektknMu,^  Bd.  XX VIII., 
pp.  179-186. 

(1)   Belative  values  of  various  culicicides  for  water  of  cisterns, 
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troiic^hfl,  &c. ;   petroleum  best  in  practice.      (2)  Belatire  valoes  o[ 
various  reputed  eulicifuges  applied  to  the  person. 

Hall,  A.  D.     On  Uniformity  in  Soil  Analyses.     The  Ana^A^ 
November,  19(K),  p.  281. 

Embodies  the  recommendations  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  t 
Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Association,  with  the  lim 
of  securing  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  soil  analyses. 

The  "  Analyst."  The  Margarine  Clauses  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1899.     December,  1900,  p.  409. 

Is  a  report  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  chemist  of  the 
Government  Laboratory,  to  confer  with  bun  on  the  subject  of 
section  8  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899.  The  object  of 
the  Conference  was  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  proportion  of  butter-fat  in  margarine.  The  Beicbert- 
Wolling  method  is  selected,  and  full  directions  given  for  performing  it. 

Hesse,  Dr.  W.  Ueber  einen  neuen  Muttermilchersatz ;  Pfunds' 
SjiugHngsnahrung.  (A  new  substitute  for  mothers  milk: 
Pfund's  food  for  children).  Zeiischrift  fur  Hygiene  und 
Infection shnnkheiten,  Bd.  XXXV.,  Heft  3,  p.  439. 

The  author  examines  the  various  substitutes  for  mother's  milk«and 
condemns  all  preparations  in  which  flour  is  used.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  an  artificial  mother^s  milk  should  be  prepared  with  cow's  milk, 
and  gives  the  composition  of  such  a  substitute,  which  he  recommends. 

William  Hunter,  M.B.,  CM.  The  Serum  Diagnosis  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  77ie  Journal  of  State  Medicine^  October, 
11)00,  p.  ()88. 

LuTTiNOER,  Lddt\^g.  Der  Typhus  in  Czernowitzer  Stadt- 
gebietc  wahrend  der  Zeit  vom  Jahre  1892  bis  ende  1899. 
Cent.  f.  Bakt,^  Parasit.^  «.  InfektkrankhUy  Bd.  XXVIH.,  p. 
229,  294. 

Statistics  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  town  supplied  partly  by  water- 
works, and  partly  by  wells  and  streams. 

Ogata,  M.  (Tokyo).  Ueber  die  Pestepidemie  in  Kobe.  Cent 
f  Bakt.^  Parasit.,  u.  Infektkrnkht.,  Bd.  XXVIH.,  p.  165. 

Bacteriological  diagnosis  that  an  epidemic  of  acute  disease  in  Kobe 
in  November,  1899,  was  plague.  From  November  to  January  41 
cases,  with  39  deaths  (14  cases  pneumonic  plague). 

Spiess,  Dr.  A.  Repertorium  der  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  1899  in 
deutschen  und  ausliindischen  Zeitschriften  erschieneuen  Auf- 
siitze  liber  ofiFentliche  Gesundheitspfle^.     Deutsche  l^ertel- 
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jahrsschrift  fdr  offentliche   Gesundheitspjlege^  Bd.   XXXIL, 
Heft  4  (2),  p.  725. 

This  is  a  most  useful  index  of  all  the  literature  which  has  appeared 
in  1899  on  the  subject  of  hygiene.  Systematically  classified  for  easy 
reference,  the  author  mentions  in  211  pages  every  paper  (in  the 
German,  English,  French,  and  other  languages)  bearing  upon  hygiene 
which  has  been  published  in  1899. 

ZiMMERMANN,  Dr.  F.  W.  R.  Zchnter  internationaler  Con- 
gress fiir  Hygiene  u.  Demographic  zu  Paris,  10  bis  17 
August,  1900.  (Tenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography).  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  offentliche 
GesundheiUpflege,  Bd.  XXXIL,  Heft  4  (2),  p.  713. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  section  for  Demography. 

Dalton,  John  P.  The  rate  of  rainfall.  The  Surveyor^  July 
27th,  1900,  pp.  108  &  199. 

Results  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  different  rates  of  which 
rain  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  is  deposited — Different  characters 
of  rainfall. 


Hygiene  of  Special  Classes,  Trades  and  Professions,  and 

Municipal  Administration. 

AusT,  Dr.  C,  XJeberbiidung  und  Schulreform  (Overwork  and 
School-reform).  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  offentliche 
GesundheitspfUge^  Bd.  XXXIL,  Heft  4  (2),  p.  649. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  paper.  After  a  lengthy  critical  review 
of  the  modern  systems  of  education  the  author  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pupils  are  overworked  in  the  higher  grade  schools. 
All  school-reform,  so  he  sums  up  his  remarks,  must  teud  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  the  requirements  of  the  time  without  causing  overwork 
in  any  form. 

ScHULTZ,  E.  W.,  and  Howard,  E.  P.  General  Hospital, 
Stobhill,  Glasgow.       The  Builder^  Sep.  8th,  1900,  p.  214. 

Description,  with  plans,  of  the  first  premiated  design. 

Shaw,  John.  Presidential  address.  The  Builder^  Nov.  17th, 
1900,  p.  442. 

Part  of  this  address  touches  upon  difficulties  cropping  up  in  rural 
districts  now  under  by-laws  really  applicable  to  urban  districts  only. 

Alford,  Robert  C.  Sanitary  conditions  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  20th,  1900,  p.  370. 

Abstract  of  paper  published  by  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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"  The  Builder,"  Editor  or.     Sanitary  condition  of  Windsor. 
The  Builder,  Oct.  6th,  1900,  p.  286. 

An  editorial  article  referring  to  Dr.  Bulstrode's  report  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  character  of  tlie 
Town  Councirs  administration.  The  article  concludes  by  stating 
that  the  state  of  things  disclosed  in  the  report  **  seems  a  national 
disgrace.'' 

LONGDON,  O.  W.  Oiled  roads.  The  Engineering  Record, 
Nov.  24  th,  1900,  p.  490. 

The  experience  of  two  years  sprinkling  of  the  roads  in  Los  Angelos 
with  oil  instead  of  water.     Its  advantages. 

Whinery,  S.  Economics  of  Street  Paving,  Part  L  and 
Part  II.  2  he  Engineering  Record,  1  Ith  August,  1900,  p.  127, 
and  18th  August,  1900,  p.  148. 

Enquiry  into  cost  of  various  systems  of  street  paving.  Initial  cost. 
Maintenance.  Life.  Ease  of  traction.  Cost  of  cleansing.  Sani- 
tary qualities.     Comfort. 

Building  Materials,  Construction  and  Machinery. 

Elliott,  A.  C,  D.ScEdin.,  M.I.C.E.  Strength  of  Bricks  and 
Brickwork.     The  Surveyor,  August  3rd,  1900,  pp.  142  &  3. 

Variable  quality  oE  masonry  materials;  early  experiments  as  to 
crushing  strensjth ;  experiments  of  American  engineers ;  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects;  results  of  the  author *8  experiments; 
testing  machines. 

Faiiiley,  W.  Sewage  Pumping  Machinery  at  Richmond. 
The  Surveyor,  August  24th,  1900,  pp.  224  &  5. 

The  sewers  under  the  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board.  Pumping 
machinery.     Engines.     Boilers.     Super-heater.     Results  of  trials. 

Water  Supply,  Sewerage  aud  Refuse  Disposal. 

Beer,  E.  Water  Filtration  in  Germany.  The  Engineering 
Record,  3rd  November,  1900,  p.  416. 

Translation  of  parts  of  paper  showing  the  present  position  of  the 
question  in  Germany. 

Croes,. James  M.Am.Soc.C.E.  The  Use  and  Waste  of  Water. 
The  Engineering  Record,  1st  and  8th  September,  1900,  pp. 
196,227. 

Underground  leakage.  Amount  of  water  used  for  public  and 
private  purposes.  Meter  records.  Effects  of  pressure.  Methods  of 
localizing  and  preventing  waste. 
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Jenkins,  A.  J.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  The  Relationship  between  the 
Cost  of  Water  Wasted  and  the  Cost  of  Detection  and  Pre- 
vention of  Waste.  The  Surveyor,  July  20th,  1900,  pp.  68 
and  69. 

The  waste  of  water.  Use  and  misuse.  Cost  of  water.  Waste 
inspection.  Use  of  stop  taps.  Stethoscope.  Sources  and  extent  of 
waste.  Meter  testing.  Eeliable  statements  of  cost  of  detection  and 
prevention  of  waste. 

Watson,  James,  M.Inst.,C.E.  The  old  and  new  Water  Supply 
of  Bradford.     Building  News,  September  7th,  1900,  p.  314. 

Bainfall.  Gravitation  versus  pumping.  Quality  of  water.  The 
earlier  water-works.  New  works.  Storage  reservoirs.  Aqueducts. 
Tunnels.     Service  reservoirs  and  filters.     Description  of  work. 

"  Builder,"  Editor  of  the.  Editorial  article  on  the  Leeds 
Experiments  in  Sewage  Disposal,  T/ie  Builder j  September 
8th,  1900,  p.  207. 

Results  of  three  years  investigations,  made  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  at  the  cost  of  the  Leeds  Corporation,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  methods  of  bacterial  purification. 

Frankland,  p.  F.,  Ph.D.,  F.B..S.    The  Purification  of  Sewage. 
llie  Journal  of  State  Medicine,  October,  1900,  p.  671. 
Deals  mainly  with  the  biological  purification  of  sewage. 

Kjjmp,  J.,  A.M.I.C.E.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Works 
at  Hampton-on-Thames.  The  Surveyor,  October  19th,  1900, 
p.  456. 

Statistics  of  Hampton.  Site  of  sewage  works.  Division  of  district 
into  sewage  areas  for  main  sewers.  Disposal  works.  Bacteria  beds. 
Buildings. 

Richardson,  F.  W.  Bradford  sewage  and  its  treatment. 
The  Builder,  Sep.  15th,  1900,  p.  231. 

The  paper  was  read  in  the  Chemistry  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  and  specially  refers  to  treatment  of  woolcombers'  suds. 

BoYLE,  H.,  A.M.I.C.E.  Conditions  necessary  for  successful 
purification  of  sewage  by  land  treatment.  The  Surveyor. 
July  20th  and  September  1st,  1900,  pp.  84,  194. 

Good  soil  of  great  importance.  Efficient  under-drainage.  The 
Stretford  sewage  farm.  Depth  of  under-drains.  Drain  laying. 
Management  of  a  sewage  farm. 

Gregory,  John  H.,  Am.Soc.C.E.  Diagram  giving  discharge 
of  pipes  by  Kutter's  formula.  The  Engineering  Record, 
Nov.  ard,  1900,  p.  415. 
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MoTaooart,  John.     Disposal  of  House  Refuse  in  Bradfori 
Engineering,  14  Sept.,  1900,  p.  326-7. 

Destructors.     Quality  of  refuse.     Utilization  of  clinker.    UtHiii- 
tion  of  steam  produced.    Newest  type  of  destructor. 

Smith,  Shrapnell  E.     Motors  for  Street  Watering  and  Dost 
Kemoval.     Engineering^  14  Sept.,  1900,  p.  353. 

Besults  of  trials  at  Chiswick.    Comparisons  between  motor  and 
horse  haulage.     Strand  District  Board  of  Works  statistics. 

Heating,  Lightingr,  and  Ventilatingr. 

Monroe,  Wm.  S.     Modern  Practice  in  Steam  Heating  and 
Ventilation.     The  Engineering  Record,  15  Sept.,  1900,  p.  254. 

Systems  of  mechanical  ventilation  applicable  to  public  buildings. 

Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 

Babugke,  E.  Ueber  die  Desinfektion  mit  Typhusbacillen 
infizierter  Badewasser.  Cent  /.  BakLj  /.  Parasite  «.  In- 
fekikrnkhty  Bd.  XXVIL,  p.  800. 

A  bath  used  for  bathing  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  ferer  is 
best  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime  (about  half-a-pound),  which 
does  not  injure  the  bath. 

Bbunn,  W.  von.  Alkoholdampfe  als  Desinfektionsmittel.  Cent 
/.  Bakty  Parasit,  u.  Infektkrnkht,  Bd.  XXVIIL  p.  309. 

Disinfectant  action  of  vapour  of  alcohol  (50  to  75  per  cent.)  and 
water,  about  equal  to  that  of  steam.  Vapour  from  water  containiug 
more  or  less  alcohol  less  effective. 

Fliok,  Carl.  £in  Kontrollversuch  zur  Gljkoformal-und 
kombinicrten  Paraformaldehyddesinfektion.  Cent.  /.  BaiL, 
ParasiLy  u,  In/ektkmkht,  Bd.  XXVIIL,  p.  244. 

Superior  penetrating  and  disinfecting  power  of  gljkoformal  (10 
per  cent,  glycerine). 
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MONOGRAPHS  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES  * 

The  broad  basis  upon  which  education  should  stand,  and  the  im- 
pK>rtant  part  that  a  knowledge  of  child-life  should  take  in  all 
educational  schemes,  is  now  more  generally  understood,  but  it 
appears  from  these  monographs  that  America  is  well  in  advance  in 
setting  out  the  methods  which  should  be  pursued  to  gain  these  ends. 

Much  in  these  monographs  has  reference  to  those  excellent  in- 
stitutions, the  normal  schools — of  which  there  is  now  a  large  number 
in  North  America.  These  schools  have  been  erected  and  are  supported 
to  the  end  that  children  may  have  better  teachers,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  every  effort  is  made  to  inspire  the  student  with  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  while  he  is  carefully  led  through  the  educational 
study  of  the  subjects  of  the  public  school  curriculum,  that  he  may 
learn  how  to  use  each  in  the  teaching  process,  and  thereby  learn  the 
method  of  teaching.  He  must  learn  to  think  the  object  as  the 
learner  thinks  it,  he  must  also  think  the  process  by  which  the  learner 
knows,  and  the  means  he  is  to  use  to  cause  the  learner  to  take  the 
steps  of  this  process.  It  is  sought  to  make  teaching  rational  and  not 
empirical,  and  to  lead  the  teacher  through  the  broader  study  of  man, 
body  and  mind,  to  find  the  principles  of  education  which  are  derived 
from  this  study  and  which  must  underlie  all  true  teaching. 

A  good  example  in  the  method  of  teaching  teachers  practical 
psychology  is  given  in  the  monograph  dealing  with  "  Work  of  Normal 
Schools." 

It  is  shown  that  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  have  knowledge 
of  a  bird  in  order  to  teach  its  structure,  life,  and  habits.  The 
teacher  must  also  have  knowledge  of  the  child's  knowledge  of  birds  in 
general,  knowledge  of  how  a  child  thinks  of  birds  he  already  knows, 
knowledge  of  how  a  child  assimilates  the  knowledge  it  is  given.  The 
teacher  must  then  think  the  new  facts  to  be  learned  from  the  child's 
standpoint  of  thought,  he  will  then  be  able  to  carry  the  child's  mind 
on  a  step  further.  Thus  studying  a  subject  as  a  teacher  is  much 
more  than  studying  a  subject  as  a  learner,  and  such  training  schools 
for  teachers  must  be  largely  concerned  with  the  "  educational  study  " 
or  ^'  teaching  study "  of  the  subjects  the  teacher  is  to  be  trained 
to  teach. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  in  these  normal  schools  for  the  teacher 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  teaching  in  all  its  grades,  and  ample 
opportunities  for  practice  in  teaching,  under  supervision,  are  afforded. 
In  teaching,  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  respected  and  the 
aim  is  the  development  of  the  individual  according  to  his  needs. 

*  Twelve  Monographs  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  Ck}mmou- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  twenty  Monographs  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  the  United  States  Ck)mmission  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900.    NewTork. 
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The  art  of  teaching  is  to  unfold  and  perfect  human  individual  liTes, 
and  to  incite  the  learner  to  right  living.  A  young  teacher  has  not 
all  this  power  but  he  maj  be  led  to  strive  for  it,  and  the  best  teacher 
may  improve  himself.  An  incompetent  teacher  wastes  the  child's 
life  in  ignorant  attempts  to  teach  him. 

Physical  training  is  felt  to  have  a  wider  scope  than  that  formerly 
ascribed  to  it.  It  embraces  all  the  physical  manifestations  of  the 
cliild.  The  school  must  send  the  children  forth  with  at  least  as  good 
health  as  that  which  they  bring.  Regular  habits  in  eating,  sleeping, 
exercise,  work,  recreation,  must  be  practised,  and  the  work  so  planned 
as  to  allow  not  only  daily  relaxations,  but  a  larger  measure  of  w«;kly 
rehixation.  Why  not  make  a  business  of  this  physical  training,  and 
treat  children  as  though  we  considered  them  as  important  as  algebra 
orphy>ics?  Why  not  drop  or  refuse  to  promote  higher  education 
amongst  those  with  persistent  headaches,  indigestion,  female  weak- 
nesses, hysterui,  nervousness,  etc.  ?  Many  of  these  dangers  to  health 
arise  mainly  from  over  anxiety,  and  lack  of  regular  out  of  door 
exercise,  and  also  from  a  lack  of  definite  understanding  regarding 
length  and  number  of  hours  for  study  for  each  subject,  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  copying  notes  and  similar  matters — the  best  teachers 
being  often  the  wor»t  offenders. 

'J'he  child's  standpoint  in  education  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  on 
the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry,  in  a  remark  that  the  latest 
scientific  discovery  in  all  its  historical  bearing  is  not  so  valuable  to 
the  teacher  as  the  ability  to  interpret  to  his  pupils  everyday  occur- 
rences. In  the  monograph  it  is  the  student  who  is  being  discussed, 
but  the  same  is  true  of  the  child.  "  To  begin  at  the  beginning  "  with 
the  child  is  not  to  give  it  the  history  of  a  matter  in  sequence  but  it 
is  to  lead  it  to  find  the  thought  underlying  the  concrete  fact  it  is 
examining.  For  instance,  the  beginning  of  EngUsh  history  to  the 
child  may  be  the  thought,  **  what  makes  this  woman  who  is  now 
pa>sing  me  in  the  park  differ  from  other  women  so  that  she  is  called 
a  queen,"  much  rather  than  by  a  recital  of  the  facts  of  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

Much  valuable  suggestion  is  given  as  to  the  teachers'  note-books, 
and  their  illustrations,  as  bearing  upon  the  educational  or  t<eaching 
purpose  for  which  they  are  being  prepared,  and  as  to  how  a  know- 
ledge of  information  from  magazines,  scientific  articles,  etc.,  may 
be  stored  up ;  and  the  monograph  naturally  concludes  with  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  being  allied  to  a  love  of  nature. 

It  is  found  that  the  general  truths  of  psychology  and  child  study, 
so  far  as  formulated  by  scientists,  when  learned  by  teachers  from 
books  or  from  didactic  teaching,  usually  fail  to  be  practically  applied 
in  the  school-room,  unless  training  has  already  been  given  in  the 
application  of  those  truths. 

While  every  human  being  who  has  associated  with  children  has 
acquired  almost  unconsciously  a  large  number  of  general  truths  con- 
cerning childhood,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  learned  practically 
to  apply  them,  what  we  need  in  training,  is  to  cause  our  stu- 
dents to  become  more  conscious  of  the  truths  they  already  know, 
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more  interested  in  the  study  of  mental  actiyity,  to  form  habits  of 
continually  noting  and  interpreting  mental  facts,  and  above  all  to 
acquire  skill  in  correctly  and  tactfully  applying  general  principles 
to  particular  cases,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  development  of  a 
school,  class,  or  individual. 

A  teacher's  success  lies  in  quickly  perceiving  these  mental  differ- 
ences in  scholars  rather  than  in  depending  upon  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  generally  true  of  mental  activity  at  certain  ages ;  and  this  is 
gained  by  experience  as  a  teacher  rather  than  in  a  training  college. 
iStili,  in  the  normal  school,  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
teacher  to  practise  in  applying  the  knowledge  of  general  truths  to 
particular  eases.  A  clever  doctor  is  shown  more  by  practical  judg- 
ment of  symptoms  of  patients,  than  by  his  knowledge  in  general  of 
diseases  and  remedies. 

The  process  of  training  on  the  concrete  in  the  vexed  question  of 
grammar  is  well  set  out  in  the  account  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School. 
If  you  apply  the  beginning  of  things  to  grammar,  you  find  the  use 
of  a  sentence  is  to  express  a  thought.  Then  the  pupil  gets  some 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  thought,  and  discovers  the  three  elements 
necessary  in  every  thought,  sees  them  expressed  in  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  sentence,  finds  the  kind  of  ideas  the  mind  uses  in 
thinking ;  and  so  in  short  grammar  becomes  based  on  the  elements 
of  logic.  Dr.  Harris  gives  it  its  true  and  high  position  when  he  says 
grammar  defines  and  fixes  speech,  and  by  mastery  over  it  man  ob- 
tains the  first  mastery  over  his  mind  as  an  instrument. 

The  Monograph  on  School  Architecture  and  Hygiene  is  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  writer  of  the  monograph  is 
an  advocate  for  more  space  than  is  generally  allotted  to  each  scholar 
in  our  public  elementary  schools,  because  the  child  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  a  school ;  when  a  certain  cubic  area  is  found  necessary 
to  guard  the  health  of  the  scholar,  then  the  school  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  such  requirements.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
class-rooms  of  our  Board  Schools,  when  occupied  by  the  full  allow- 
ance of  scholars,  represent  a  proper  balance  between  the  economic 
and  the  pedagogical  phases  of  this  question. 

Some  apparent  errors  in  judgment  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
of  the  monographs,  and  these  appear  to  arise  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty all  good  teachers  must  suffer  from,  for  still  another  genera- 
tion,— the  difficulty  of  not  doing  to  others  as  they  have  been  done 
by.  Tor  instance,  it  is  recommended  in  one  monograph  that  all 
children  except  the  tiniest  should  prepare  beforehand  the  recitation 
in  reading  or  literature  they  are  going  to  take  with  the  teacher ;  and 
this  recommendation  comes  from  the  same  teacher  who  says  her 
reason  for  not  allowing  pupil  teaching  in  literature,  is  that  she 
cannot  allow  a  beautiful  poem  to  be  so  handled  that  the  fragile 
flower  is  crushed  and  the  bloom  and  delicate  loveliness  taken  from 
it.  The  writer  of  the  monograph,  trammelled  possibly  by  old 
methods,  does  not  seem  to  see  that  in  order  that  the  child  may 
gain  this  beautiful  impression  from  the  literature  lesson,  it  must  be 
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given  when  his  whole  nature  is  in  repose,  and  he  should  not  lie 
made  to  undertake  the,  to  him,  difficult  and  irksome  task  of  lad- 
ing and  digging  for  the  sense  of  the  poem  before  he  can  enjoy  it. 

In  the  ^>tate  Normal  School,  Hyaunis,  Massachusetts,  the  attem^ 
is  made  to  place  the  government  of  the  school  on  the  shoulden  of 
the  governed,  on  the  theory  that  self-government  develops  character. 
Each  student  is  expected  to  feel  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  tbe 
school.     Habits  of  regularity — particularly  in  eating,  sleeping,  study, 
and  recreation — ^are  considered  of  prime  importance,  and  regulations 
covering  these  points  have  been  adopted  by  the  students  who  beard 
at  the  dormitory. 

The  need  for  more  broadly  trained  teachers  in  household  art«  is 
folt  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  Mary  Hemenway  Department  of 
Household  Arts  has  been  established  to  supply  the  need.  It  holds 
that  the  tuition  must  be  based  on  a  substantial  foundation  of 
physiology,  chemistry,  and  hygiene,  and  therefore  any  well-arranged 
curriculum  of  a  school  of  household  arts  must  be  based  upon  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  these  subjects. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan  the  theory  is  held  that  courses  in 
education  are  just  as  informing  and  disciplinary  to  the  students  as 
courses  in  cognate  subjects,  hence  the  Chairs  of  Education  in  colleges 
and  universities.  But  we  regret  to  find  that  the  practical  work  here 
is  considered  of  much  less  account  than  that  concerned  with 
books  and  theory.  A  diploma  may  be  gained  by  the  teacher  who 
complies  with  the  following  requirements  for  a  university  degree: — 
Eleven  hours  of  work  in  the  department  of  the  science  and  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  a  teacher's  course  in  some  other  department  of  the 
University. 

New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy  aims  to  ftimish  graduate 
work  equal  in  range  to  other  professional  schools,  that  is  to  say, 
thorough  and  complete  professional  training  for  teachers.  The  in- 
struction is  set  out  to  include  four  major  and  eight  minor  courses. 
History  of  education,  physiological  and  experimental  psychology, 
analytical  psychology,  history  of  philosophy,  physiological  pedagogics, 
elements  of  pedagogy,  comparative  study  of  national  school  system, 
aesthetics  in  relation  to  education,  sociology  in  relation  to  education, 
the  ethics  of  pedagogics,  school  organisation,  management,  and 
administration.  But  we  learn  that  the  degree  of  Master  of  Peda- 
gogy is  conferi'ed  upon  candidates  who  have  completed  fire  of  tbe 
foregoing  courses,  and  the  account  ends  with  almost  a  startling  aside 
that  there  is  no  practical  teaching,  but  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  critical  observation  of  selected  schools. 

Moreover,  the  Washington  Committee  of  July,  1898,  set  out  in 
much  detail  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  by  students  working 
for  a  teacher's  diploma,  and  ended  with  the  casual  remark:  "The 
Committee  also  recommend  that  the  candidate  shaU,  if  possible^  have 
had  some  instruction  in  the  school  of  observation  or  practice." 

On  the  whole,  however,  evidence  is  given  in  these  monographs  of 
the  performance  of  a  very  large  amount  of  excellent  educational 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their 
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educational  system  and  methods  are,  generally  speaking,  more  intelli- 
gently conceived  and  carried  out  than  in  this  country. 

The  collection  of  monographs  will  amply  repay  careful  study  on 
tlie  part  of  teachers  and  all  interested  in  education.  They  set  out  in 
detail,  and  with  many  interesting  and  suggestive  illustrations  from 
practical  experiment,  the  principles  of  advanced  educational  methods 
underlying  the  syllabus  which  the  Sanitary  Institute  have  prepared 
for  school  teachers.  One  would  have  liked,  however,  to  see  a  mono- 
graph on  the  question  of  mental  and  moral  health  in  education, — a 
subject  which  forms  a  part  of  the  syllabus  of  the  examination  of  the 
Institute,  and  which  though  so  all  important  is  so  frequently  over- 
looked. 

I±.  JBi,  K., 


A  PEACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  SA.N1TARY  INSPEOTOES.* 

This  book  may  fairly  claim  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  title,  and 
although  it  consists  of  only  252  pages  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information  valuable  to  the  Inspector.  The  plan  adopted  has  been 
to  write  the  book  around  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  as  these  may 
be  said  to  form  the  Inspector's  bible,  the  plan  is  not  without  advan- 
tage. The  more  important  sections  of  the  Acts  are  given,  followed 
by  short  explanations  of  the  various  powers,  &c.,  conferred,  while 
chapters  are  devoted  to  such  practical  subjects  as  '*  Measurement  of 
cubic  space,"  "  Testing  drains,"  **  House  inspection,"  **Eood  inspec- 
tion," and  "Disinfection."  In  a  book  of  this  size  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  deal  fully  with  such  important  matters,  but  the  information 
given  is  generally  accurate  and  up  to  date ;  and  as  it  is  only  intended 
as  a  guide  to  the  Inspector  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  and  not  as  a 
text- book  of  hygiene,  it  undoubtedly  fulfils  the  design  of  its  author. 
Some  excellent  advice  is  given  to  the  young  Inspector  as  to  the 
method  of  performing  his  duties,  which  might  be  read  with  advantage 
by  Inspectors  no  longer  junior. 

Few  controversial  points  are  introduced,  though  the  statement  on 
p.  71,  that  trough-closets  are  best  for  big  schools,  factories,  work- 
shops, Ac.,  can  hardly  be  generally  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1900,  any  more  than  the  statement  that  earth-closets  are  useful 
in  Timtses  would  be  generally  adopted  by  up-to-date  sanitarians. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  typographical  errors  in  it  are  few, 
though  we  think  the  presence  of  a  few  well-executed  illustrations 
would  materiallv  add  to  its  usefulness. 


*  Bv  Frank  Charles  Stock m An.    London,  Butterworth  ^  Co.,  and  Shaw  & 
Sons,  1900.    8vo.,  252  pp.    Price  5s. 
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A  short  introduction  has  been  written  by  Dr.  H.  Kenwood,  vU 
^ves  some  excellent  advice  on  the  performance  of  their  duties  bf 
Sanitary  Inspectors. 

A«  B.  H. 


THE  THEOEY  AND  PKACTICE  OF  HYGIENE 

(NOTTER  AND  FIETH) .♦ 

It  i«^now  some  five  years  since  the  work  of  the  late  Edmund 
Parkes,  a«  subsequently  enlarged  and  edited  by  the  late  Professor  de 
Gliaumont,  was  lhoiH)ughly  revised  and  almost  rewritten,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  new  work  by  Notter  and  Firth ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  even  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  Mith  the 
original  work  of  Parkes  would  trace  with  diflSculty  any  relationship 
between  that  volume  and  the  present  one.  This  circumstance  is  a 
striking  object  lesson  of  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  theory'  and  practice  of  hygiene  during  even  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

When  issued  as  *'  Parkes'  Hygiene,"  the  book  occupied  the  proud 
position  for  many  years  of  being  facile  jtrinceps  among  those  publi- 
cations wliich  dealt  with  the  same  subject,  and  the  present  work 
will  still  maintain,  as  it  deserves  to,  a  position  in  the  ver}'  fore-front 
of  such  publicaticjns.  It  is  a  work  which  may  be  consulted,  v^ith 
contidence,  on  all  matters  of  pubhc  health,  by  teachers  and  advanced 
students;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  and  the 
scoi)(»  of  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  must  of  necessity  tell 
against  its  general  use  as  a  text-book  for  the  majority  of  students. 

Although  the  new  edition  contains  much  fresh  matter,  this  im- 
provement has  been  effected  without  materially  increasing  the  size 
of  the  book,  and  the  present  volume  contains  only  fifty-one  more 
pages  than  the  last  edition. 

JSome  of  the  more  important  respects  in  which  the  new  edition 
differs  from  the  last  are  as  follows: — Major  Horrocks  has  contri- 
buted a  lucid  and  valuable  section,  of  thirty-nine  pages,  dt»aling  with 
the  subject  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water;  the  various 
methods  and  devices  for  promoting  the  biological  purilic^ition  of 
sewage  hav(»  been  incorporated  r.nd  suitably  dealt  \\\i\\ ;  the  chapters 
upon  AVater  Supplies,  Infective  Diseases,  Disinfection  and  Vital 
Statistics  have  been  to  a  large  extent  re- written  and  the  scope  of 


*  By  J.  Lane  Notter,  M.A.,  M.D.Dub.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army 
Medical  School,  Nelley,  Colonel,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  tfec;  and  W.  II. 
Horrocks,  M.B„  B.Sc.Lond.,  Assibtant-Protessor  of  Hygiene  in  Ihe  Army 
Medical  School.  Xetlev,  Major,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  London.  /.  if  A, 
Chirchili,  1000.     1.085  pp.    Price  L>.V- 
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treatment  somewhat  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapters 
dealing  with  Air,  Ventilation,  Wanning,  Climatology  and  Food,  are 
almost  identical  \i'ith  those  of  the  preceding  edition  of  the  work. 

The  Tolume  is  an  admirable  one,  and  there  is  only  one  respect  in 
A*^hich  a  suggestion  may  be  offered  for  extending  its  value  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition,  and  that  is  a  respect  in  which  almost  all  works  on 
public  health  are  deficient.  Surely  when  communicable  disease 
comes  under  consideration,  the  matter  of  what  preventive  measures 
are  advocated  and  adopted  is  of  prime  importance  in  a  reference 
work  on  public  health.  The  treatment  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  subject  is  somewhat  uneven  in  the  present  work,  and  is, 
generally  speaking,  insufficient ;  and  this  is  so,  notx^dthstanding  the 
fact  that  some  comparatively  unimportant  details  of  other  subjects 
are  treated  with  almost  unnecessary  fulness.  This  is  a  defect  verj^ 
easy  of  remedy  at  the  competent  liands  of  the  authors  of  this 
volume,  and  doubtless  an  admirable  work  would  thereby  be  made 
of  even  greater  value  than  it  is  at  present. 

H..     Si.     K.. 


SUBJECT  INDEX  TO  TRANSACTIONS. 

A  Subject  Index  to  the  Transactions  and  Journal  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  to  the  present  year,  1876-1900, 
has  been  prepared. 

The  Volume  will  consist  of  about  200  pp.  to  range  with  the 
Journal,  and  contains  detailed  reference  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  various  papers  recorded ;  it  will  be  bound  in  cloth  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Transactions,  and  issued  to  Members  and 
Associates  of  the  Institute  and  others  at  a  net  cost  of  2/-,  in- 
cluding postage. 
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MEETINGS  HELD 
October  to  December,  1900. 


Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  resolutions  which  were  passed  at  the  Conference  held 
by  the  Institute  at  the  end  of  July,  1900,  which  were  reported 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  in  Part  III.  of  the 
Journal,  have  been  forwarded  by  the  Council  to  the  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  a  communication  expressing 
the  hope  that  time  will  be  found  to  bring  forward  in  Parha- 
ment  without  delay  a  satisfactory  measure  of  reform  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference.  A  copy 
of  this  communication  has  been  forwarded  to  the  various  Local 
Authorities  who  were  represented  at  the  Conference,  and  several 
of  them  are  taking  action  in  the  matter  by  passing  similar 
resolutions,  or  by  calling  the  attention  of  Memoers  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  district  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


Hygiene  in   Education. 

With  a  view  to  securing  more  attention  being  given  to  the 

f practice  of  hygiene  in  schools  the  Council  have  forwarded  the 
ollowing  communication  to  the  Education  Department. 

They  have  also  commissioned  a  representative  who  is  about 
to  make  a  tour  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
to  the  Education  Department  and  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  to  make  a  special  report  on  the  teaching  and  training 
in  the  subject  of  hygiene  in  schools  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

2nd  October,  1900. 

To  itie  Sea-etary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Sib, — Adverting  to  the  letter  from  your  Board,  dated  August  14tb, 
suggesting  that  The  Sanitary  Institute  should  in  the  first  instance 
submit  in  writing  the  points  with  regard  to  hygiene  being  more 
definitely  included,  both  in  training  and  practice,  in  the  pubhc  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  Council  of  the  Institute  desire  to  say  that  they 
are  aware  that  "hygiene"  has  for  a  long  time  been  named  among  the 
subjects  in  the  Code ;  but  it  has  been  treated  in  a  narrow  and  one- 
sided manner,   and  almost  entirely  as   a  text- book,   instead  of  a 
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life  subject.  This  method  of  treating  hygiene  altogether  fails  to 
draw  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  the  subject,  and  the  important 
bearing  it  has  on  almost  every  department  of  life,  especially  of 
school  life. 

The  Institute  have  urged  upon  the  school  world  the  value  of 
hygiene  in  education,  and  have  prepared  a  syllabus  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  schools,  and  showing  how  other 
sciences  are  applied  in  the  practice  of  hygiene.  This  syllabus  also 
shows  how  almost  every  branch  of  a  teachers  knowledge  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  vital  question  of  the  laws  of  health.  In 
order,  however,  that  this  wide  view  of  the  question  may  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  school  managers  and  teachers,  and  made  effective, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Education  Department  should  in  some  way 
indicate  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  on  a  wider  basis  is  needed. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  teaching  of 
the  laws  of  health  in  schools  will  have  little  effect  in  training  the 
scholar  in  the  observance  of  these  laws,  unless  they  are  observed  and 
practised  in  the  conduct  of  the  school ;  and  such  training  can  only 
be  accomplished  where  the  teachers  have  themselves  been  trained  by 

Eractical  and  experimental  work,  and  understand  how  the  laws  of 
ealth  enter  into  every  department  of  school  life,  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  physical,  and  that  tne  subject  is  one  that  must  be  inculcated 
in  the  chUd  by  observation  and  experiment. 

Hygiene  fortunately  is  a  subject  that  offers  considerable  facilities 
for  experimental  or  object  lesson  teaching,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Institute  in  the  schedule  to  their  memorial  sent  in 
to  the  Department  on  July  26th,  1899  ;  and  the  Institute  have  under 
consideration  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  articles  to  facilitate  this 
method  of  teaching,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Nature  Study 
pamphlets  now  being  issued  by  the  Cornell  University,  State  of  New 
York. 

To  ensure  that  the  teachers  shall  have  the  necessary  training,  it  is 
essential  that  hygiene  should  be  included  in  a  definite  and  compre- 
hensive manner  in  the  curriculum  of  the  training  colleges ;  and  the 
scheme  propounded  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  for 
re-organising  the  training  of  teachers,  so  as  to  direct  their  energies 
towards  specialising  on  certain  subjects,  would  further  the  matter 
greatly  by  leaving  room  in  the  curriculum  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
most  important  and  urgent  subject. 

The  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  would  be  of  much  more 
value,  educationally  and  practically,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved  were  conveyed  by  application,  and  no  subject  offers  so  wide 
a  field,  or  more  favourable  opportunities  for  application  of  other 
sciences,  than  does  hygiene. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  in  school  training  has  been  empha- 
sised by  resolutions  passed  by  societies  and  meetings  within  whose 
scope  the  subject  comes,  and  some  of  these  are  appended.  It  may 
also  be  urged  that  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  would  tend  to  a  better  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases  of  this  nature. 
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Some  of  the  points  which  the  Institute  desire  to  urge  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  term  hygiene  having  been  so  used  in  the  past  as  to  lose  its 
wide  significance,  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  more  expressive  title  in 
order  to  lift  the  subject  out  of  the  technical  groove  into  which  it 
has  run. 

2.  That  an  adequate  place  should  be  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
training  colleges,  and  a  more  comprehensive  ground-work  should  he 
requir^  for  ul  teachers. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Examination  arranged  bj  The 
Sanitary  Institute  might  be  adopted  as  showing  evidence  of  the 
**  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  hygiene  and  physiology,' 
which  is  stated  in  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  par.  35,  as 
necessary  to  teachers  of  household  management.  The  Certificate 
of  this  Examination  has  already  been  accepted  by  the  London 
School  Board  as  equivalent  to  the  South  Kensington  Hygiene 
Certificate.  The  Examination  deals  with  the  subjects  of 
Hygiene  and  Physiology,  especially  from  a  teacher's  pomt  of 
view,  and  in  their  application  to  children  in  school  life. 

3.  That  hygiene  should  be  given  a  recognised  place  in  schools,  by 
naming  it  in  the  code  as  a  specified  subject  for  both  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages,  and  by  including  with  the  code  a  special  circular  or 
appendix  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Training  classes  for  teachers,  leading  to  the  examination  of 
the  Institute,  have  been  established  by  the  County  Council  of 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  other  centres  there  is 
a  desire  to  introduce  practical  hygiene  into  the  schooLs. 

4.  That  satisfactory  methods  of  teaching  and  training  should  be 
set  out  for  children  of  all  ages. 

A  scheme  for  this  purpose  was  included  in  the  memorandum 

forwarded  to  the  Department  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  dated 

26tli  July,  1899,  and  a  revised  copy  of  this  scheme  is  being 

prepared. 

These  several  points  the  Council  have?  set  out  briefly,  and  they 

append  sliort  statements  of  special  points  to  which  the  National 

Health  Society,  The  Church  Sanitary  Association,  and  the  National 

Association    for   the    prevention  of  Tuberculosis,    wish    to   draw 

attention.     If  the  Department  desire  to  have  them  amplified,  the 

Institute,  with  the  representatives  of  the  other  Societies,  would  be 

glad  to  attend  and  explain  them  more  fully. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     E.  White  Wallis, 

Secretary. 
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SESSIONAL  MEETING. 


A  Meeting  was  held  on  December  12th,  when  a  Discussion 
was  opened  on  "  Some  Practical  Aspects  of  the  Plamie  at 
Sydney  "  (with  illustrations),  by  Frank  Tidswell,  M.B,,  Ch.ni., 
D.P.H.,  Principal  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  Government 
of  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  in  the  chair. 
The  Paper  and  Discussion  is  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  page  549. 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations  to  Sanitary  Officers 

The  Thirtieth  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Demonstra-. 
tions  and  Visits  of  Inspection  to  places  illustrative  of  Sanitary 
Practice  and  Administration,  was  held  from  September  17tn 
to  November  28th.  32  Students  entered  their  names  for 
the  course. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

ober  t< 
were  held : — 


From    October  to   December  the   following   Examinations 


Practical  Sanitary  Scibnob. 

Nov,  30th  and  Dec.  1st,  London.      12  Candidates,  3  Certificates 

granted. 
Dec.   14th  and  16th,   Manchester.      4  Candidates,  2  Certificates 

granted. 

Ikspbctorb  of  Nuisances  undeb  the  Public  Health  Act,  1876. 

November  9th  and  10th,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     29  Candidates,  22 

Certificates  granted. 
Nov.  30th  and  Dec.  Ist,  London.     77  Candidates,  42  Certificates 

granted. 
Dec.  14th  and  15th,  Manchester.     76  Candidates,  31  Certificates 

granted. 

Inspectors  op  Meat  and  Otheh  Foods. 
Dec.  7th  and  8th,  London.     13  Candidates,  6  Certificates  granted. 

Practical  Sanitary  Science, 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Abbott,  Alfbbd  Ernest. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Andrew,  Joseph  Shimell. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Armstrong,  Jambs  G.  D. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  BosHBR,  Victor  Evans,  a.b.i.b.a. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Bbomly,  Alan. 
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Inapeeion  of  Nuuanees, 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Airbt,  Hsnbt. 

1900,  Dec    1.  Applbgats,  Chablbb  Jahzs. 

1900,  Not.  10.  At&b,  Thoicas. 

1900,  Dec    1.  Bakkk,  Samvil  Newsom. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Baxtsr,  Hxvbt  Thomas. 

1900,  Deo.    1.  LBxTAX,  Miss  Gbobgjna  Dacbes. 

1900,  Not.  10.  Blakemorb,  Bichabd. 

1900,  Dec    1.  Body,  Gsobgb  Edward. 

1900,  Dec  15.  Bottomlet,  Gibson. 

1900,  Dec    1.  Bbittaik,  Fbank. 

1900,  Not.  10.  BBOueHTON,  Heitbt. 

1900,  Not.  10.  Bbow,  Johk. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Cape,  Johk  Gbobge. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Gook,  Abthtjb. 

1900,  Not.  10.  Cobdineb,  William. 

1900,  Not.  10.  Covuoir,  Johk  Thomas. 

19iH>,  Dec    1.  LCox,  Miss  Ibekb  Wikifbbd. 

1900,  Dec  15.  Cubtis,  Walteb. 

19lX\  Dec  15.LDAWSOK,  Miss  Edka. 

190<.>,  Dec  15.  Dioole,  Bighabd. 

19iX\  Dec  15.  DoDD,  James. 

19iH\  Dec  15.  Dodd,  William. 

10iH\  Dec  15,  Elliott,  Stephen  James. 

19iH\  Nov.  10.  Faibwbathsb,  William  McDonali>. 

19iX>,  Dec  15.  FoBT,  Altbed. 

19tH\  Dec    1.  Gee,  Fbedebick  Gsobge. 

l9iH>,  Dec    1,  GiLMOUB,  David  Abchtb. 

11KH\  Dec    1.  ZGoroH,  Miss  Alice. 

19lX\  Dec  15.  (JouBLAT,  Abchibald. 

mK\  l>ec.  15.  Gbimb,  Tom. 

19iX>,  Dec  15.  Hanson,  Kdwabd. 

190i>,  Dec  15.  Habbison,  Joseph. 

11KX>,  Dec    1.  Head,  Thomas  Geobge. 

19iX\  Dec  15.  Hill,  Bowlakd. 

19iX\  Dei\  15.  Hindlet,  Thomas  Henby. 

19CK),  Dec.  15.  Hirst,  Bybon. 

1900,  Dec    1,  Howie,  William  John. 

19O0,  Nov.  lu.  Huxtkb,  Jambs. 

190»\Nov.  10.  HuNTON,  William. 

10lX\  Dec    1.  Jack  MAN,  Begin ald  Ebasmvs. 

1900,  Dec  15.  Jessop,  Sam  Mobton. 

1900,  Dec    1.  L  Joseph,  Miss  Hilda. 

1900,  Dec    1.  Kemp,  Abthub  Gk)DFB£Y. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  KiRBT,  William  Stobbbt. 

1900,  Dec.     1.      KiBKUP,  WiLLLlM. 

1900,  Dec  15.    Knbwstitbb,  Fbedebick  William. 
1900,  Nov.  10.    Ladbbooke,  John. 
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1900,  Dec.  15.  Law,  Fbakk  Nigholson. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Laws,  Geobge. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Lawson,  Fbederick. 

1900,  Dec.    1*  Lemmoin-Cannon,  Hbnby. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Lbwins,  Joseph. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Lbwthwaite,  Geobob  Eg  well. 

1900,  Dec.    1. 2/ Lyndon,  Mrs.  Chablottb. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Manning,  Edwabd. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Mansfield,  William  Thomas. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Mabden,  Geobge. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Z/Mabks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lane. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Maxwell,  John. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Milbubn,  Joseph. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Milleb,  William  Fletcheb. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Milligan,  William  James. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Mills,  Bebnabd. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Mills,  John. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  MowET,  Fbanois  Geobge. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  MoBGAN,  John. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Nelson,  Geobge  Tbim. 

1900,  Dec.    1,  Pabby,  Edwabd. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Pabby,  Owen  Williams. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Phillips,  Bobebt. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Plows,  William  Henby. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Pbitohabd,  Edmund. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Pbybb,  Bobbbt  William  Ambbose. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  LBabson,  Mi'»8  Flobbncb  Maboabet. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  BiGHABDs,  Thomas  M. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Shanks,  Bichabd  Dalkin. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Simpson,  Henby  Chablbs. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Smith,  Fbank  Hall. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Smith,  Tom. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Sowbbbutts,  Fbedebick. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Steel,  Sydney  Hebbebt. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Stone,  Henby  W. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Swaddlb,  Bobebt  Jonathan. 

1900,  Deo.    1.  Tatt,  William  Ibonside. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Thompson,  Edmund. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Tolson,  Eichabd. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  ToMLiNSON,  John. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  TuBNEB,  John. 

1000,  Dec.    1.  Walkeb,  Albebt  Hobaob. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Wabbubton,  Henby. 

1900,  Nov.  10.  Whitfield,  Ealph. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Williams,  Eichabd  Ebnest. 

1900,  Dec.    1. 2^  Wells,  Miss  Habbiet. 

1900,  Dec.  15.  Wbight,  Habby. 

1900,  Dec.    1.  Young,  John  Bishop, 
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IntpeetorM  of  Meat  and  Other  Foods, 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Bailey,  Thomas  William. 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Johnson,  Hbnby. 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Lonnon,  John  Imbie. 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Simpson,  Henry  George. 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Simpson,  Percy  James. 

1900,  Dec.  8.    Tyldbsley,  Martin. 


Examination  Questions, 

P/'octical  Sanitary  Science. — London,  November  30th  and  December 

1st,  1900. 

1.  Describe  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  explain  the 
importance  of  it  in  reference  to  ventilation. 

2.  If  you  could  choose  the  site  for  a  detached  house,  what  soil, 
subsoil,  and  surroundings  would  you  prefer,  and  why  ? 

3.  Explain  the  tenns  "  shallow  well,"  "  deep  well,"  "  Artesian 
well."  Discuss  the  suitability  of  waters  derived  from  these  for 
potable  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

4.  Illustrate  by  sketches  to  scale  and  fully  describe  the  materials 
and  construction  of 

(1)  A  slated  mansard  roof,  showing  eaves  and  ridge; 

(2)  A  concrete  roof  with  a  skylight  in  it. 

5.  Draw  to  a  scale  of  80.  to  one  inch  a  plan  and  section  of  a 
school  dormitory  to  hold  twenty  beds.  Show  the  position  of  the 
beds,  door,  \nndows,  inlets  for  fresh  air,  outlets  for  foul  air,  and 
state  the  cubic  space  required  per  bed. 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  size  of  windows  in  relation  to  the  floor  area 
or  cubic  contents  of  the  rooms  they  serve. 

7.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  the 
following  sanitary  appliances :  slop  sink ;  grease  trap ;  siphon  inter- 
ceptor ;  bell  trap ;  long  hopper  pan ;  siphonic  discharge  pan ;  lead 
S  trap. 

8.  Describe  the  best  arrangement  for  storing  ashes,  garbage,  and 
solid  household  refuse  upon  premises  preparatory  to  its  removal  by 
the  scavengers'  carts,  assuming  the  yard  space  provided  to  each 
dwelling  house  to  be  not  less  than  15ft.  by  10ft.  Give  your  views 
as  to  the  removal  and  ultimate  disposal  of  this  refuse. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv&  voce  on  the  1st  December. 


Practical  Sanitary  Science,  Manchester,  December  14th  and  15th, 

1900. 

1.  State  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  superficial  area  of  regular 
polygons,  and  irregular  polygons ;  and  of  the  surfaces  of  cylinders, 
prisms,  cones,  spheres. 
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2.  Describe  with  sketch  the  construction  of  a  well  in  sandy  soil, 
water  being  reached  30  feet  from  the  surface.  By  what  means  can 
the  water  be  raised  to  the  ground  level  ?  Give  details  of  the 
apparatus  to  be  used. 

3.  Describe  a  method  of  softening  a  hard  water  derived  from  the 
chalk  for  use  in  a  laundry. 

4.  Under  what  conditions  are  mechanical  systems  of  ventilation 
desirable  ?     Describe  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation. 

5.  Describe  the  various  methods  of  artificial  lighting.  Compare 
the  merits  and  defects  of  each  method. 

6.  How  would  you  test  a  stoneware-pipe  drain,  jointed  in  cement, 
which  is  laid  in  a  new  building  and  connected  with  an  18-inch  pipe 
sewer  in  a  public  road — 

1st.    As  to  the  soundness  of  each  pipe ; 

2nd.  As  to  the  soundness  of  each  joint ; 
so  as  to  determine  whether  the  drain  would  be  watertight  or  not  in 
case  of  a  stoppage  near  the  sewer  ?    Describe  briefly  the  method  of 
making  the  test,  and  the  means  and  appliances  you  would  use. 

7.  Describe  a  system  of  dealing  with  house  and  trade  refuse  in  a 
town  so  as  not  to  give  rise  to  conditions  prejudicial  to  public  health. 

8.  Discuss  the  anaerobic  method  of  sewage  treatment,  and  state 
your  views  on  its  applicability  and  limitations. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viv4  voce  on  the  Ibth, 


Inspector  of  Nuisances. — ^Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
November  9th  and  10th,  1900. 

1.  Describe  the  relative  functions  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Local 
Authority  and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Factories  in  relation  to  factories 
and  workshops. 

2.  Why  is  ventilation  necessary,  and  what  is  the  minimum  cubic 
space,  and  floor  space,  for  each  adult  person,  which  can  be  efficiently 
ventilated  with  un warmed  air,  without  a  draught  being  caused  ?  On 
what  facts  are  your  conclusions  based? 

3.  Indicate  the  difierent  persons  who  are  empowered  to  take 
samples  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875.  If  the 
vendor,  or  his  agent,  decline  the  offer  of  the  purchaser  to  divide  the 
article  purchased  in  his  presence,  what  is  the  procedure  to  be 
observed  ? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  good  meat  ?  What  tests  would 
you  employ  to  assist  you  in  deciding  as  to  the  wholesomeness  or 
otherwise  of  a  piece  of  beef? 

5.  Describe  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  model  dlaughter-house 
attached  to  a  market  or  place  where  beasts  are  slaughtered  in  large 
numbers. 

6.  Describe  the  methods  you  would  adopt  for  the  disinfection  of  a 
room  with  a  papered  wall,  a  whitewashed  ceiling,  and  a  wooden 
floor,  in  which  a  case  of  small-pox  has  been  nursed. 
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7.  Explain  how  water  maj  be  polluted— (a)  on  gathering  gmunds ; 
(h)  in  rivers :  (c)  in  wells/ 

8.  Give  the  reasons  for  pronding  anti-siphonage  pipes,  and  give  a 
sketch  showing  the  arrangement  of  such  pipes  in  connection  with  a 
tier  of  three  W.C.s  discharging  into  the  same  soil-pipe. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  lOih, 


Inspector  of  Nuisances, — London,  November  30th,  and  December  1st, 

1900. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector  with  respect  to 
articles  of  food,  such  as  meat,  fish,  milk,  &c.,  which  in  his  opinion 
are  unfit  for  food. 

2.  What  is  "  Margarine,'*  as  defined  in  the  Margarine  Act,  1887? 
Indicate  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  sold,  and  the  procedure 
to  be  obsened  in  purchasing  a  sample,  under  this  Act. 

3.  What  powers,  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  does  a  local 
authority  possess,  enabling  its  officers  to  test  or  examine  a  private 
house  drain. 

4.  How  dot»s  steam  operate  in  the  disinfection  of  infected  clothing, 
bedding,  and  the  like?  Describe  the  mechanism  of  a  steam  disin- 
fecting apparatus,  and  the  method  of  using  it.  Define  the  terms 
"  current  steam  "  and  "  super-heated  steam." 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  brickmaking.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  nuisance  frequently  caused  in  the  process. 

6.  What  is  the  cubic  capacity  of  a  room  31ft.  long,  21ft.  6in. 
wide,  with  a  sloping  roof  21ft.  high  at  the  ridge,  and  12ft.  high  at 
the  eaves?  Make  a  sketch  of  the  room,  and  g^ve  details  of  the 
calculations.  If  the  room  were  used  as  a  workshop,  how  many 
adults  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  it  ? 

7-  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  give  sketches  of :  a  mason's  trap  ;  a  silt  guUy  :  a  self- 
cleansing  gully  ;   a  grease  trap. 

8.  Sketch  and  explain  in  detail  how  a  house  drain  should  be  laid, 
and  the  connections  made  to  the  soil  pipe  and  to  the  public  sewer. 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  December  IsU 


Inspector  of  Nuisances, — Manchester,  December  14th  &  15th,  1900. 

1.  What  compulsory  powers  exist  for  the  removal  of  an  unwilling 
patient  to  an  infectious  diseases  hospital  ? 

2.  What  steps  would  you  take  with  a  view  to  abating  a  nuisance 
arising  from  (1)  a  blocked  drain ;  (2)  a  drain  discharging  on  a  public 
road? 

3.  What  appearances  or  conditions  would  guide  you  in  condemning 
as  unfit  for  food  a  consignment  of  tinned  salmon?  State  how  yon 
would  proceed,  if  called  in,  to  examine  such  a  consignment. 
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4.  What  is  "mar^rine  cheese/'  and  what  are  the  provisions 
regidating  its  sale  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899? 

5.  Describe  how  you  would  proceed  to  examine  and  determine 
whether  a  schoolroom  is  (a)  overcrowded,  (6)  insufficiently  lit,  (c) 
badly  ventilated. 

6.  How  may  pure  water  which  is  supplied  through  pipes  from  a 
storage  reservoir  become  fouled  in  distribution  ? 

7.  What  are  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  stoneware 
drain-pipes?  How  are  these  disadvantages  met?  Describe  "with 
sketches  the  joints  mostly  in  use. 

8.  Describe  the  best  methods  of  collecting  excretal  and  house 
refuse  in  a  part  of  a  town  where  a  water-closet  system  is  not  in  use. 

The  Candidates  were  examiiied  viv&  voce  (m  the  \bih. 


Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Food. — London,  December  7th  and 

8th,  1900. 
{Only  ei(jht  of  the  questions  to  he  answered). 

1 .  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  samples  for  analysis  ? 

2.  What  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  an  animal  had  died  of 
Anthrax?  If  your  suspicion  were  correct,  what  would  be  the 
respective  duties  of  the  police  and  the  local  sanitary  officials  ? 

3.  Enumerate  the  diseases  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  render 
the  flesh  of  animals  unfit  for  human  food,  and  indicate  the  parts  of 
the  carcase  most  frequently  affected  in  each  case. 

4.  In  what  circumstances  would  you  condemn  the  flesh  of  cattle 
if  the  iinimals  had  suffered,  during  life,  from  Tuberculosis  ?  What 
lead  you  to  give  this  opinion  ? 

5.  VV^hat  general  symptoms  would  indicate  that  a  cow  standing  in 
a  market  was  suffering  from  (a)  some  acute  illness  or  disturbance ; 
^6)  some  clironic  disease  ? 

6.  What  parts  or  organs  would  you  expect  to  find  affected  in  an 
animal  which  had  been  slaughtered  while  suffering  from  (a)  Actino- 
mycosis; (6)  Swine  Fever;  (c)  Flukes?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  you  condemn  the  meat  of  animals  affected  with  such  diseases  ? 

7.  What  appearances  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  certain  parts 
of  a  carcase  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  disease  ? 
What  steps  would  you  take  if  you  found  such  parts  of  a  carcase 
exposed  for  sale  ? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  dressed 
carcase  of  a  heifer,  an  old  cow,  a  bullock,  and  a  bull ;  and  between 
the  fat,  heart,  liver,  and  tongue  of  an  ox  and  those  of  a  horse  ? 

9.  Describe  the  tuberculin  test  and  the  method  in  which  it  is 
applied. 

10.  What  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of 
a  slaughter-house  and  the  removal  and  disposal  of  offal  and  revise  ? 

The  Candidates  were  examined  viva  voce  on  tJie  Sih, 
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COURSE  OF  TRAINING  IN  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE. 


The  Institute  have  co-operated  with  Bedford  College  in 
arranging  a  Coarse  of  Training  in  Practical  Hygiene  for 
Teachers. 


The  Lbctukes  will  be  giten  at 
BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  Tom  Pl\cb,  Bakeb  Stbebt,  W. 

AND   AT   THE 

SANITARY  INSTITUTE,   72,  Mabgabet  Stbbet,   W. 


The  eourst*  will  consist  of  thirty  lectures,  given  on  Saturday 
mornings  throughout  the  three  terms  of  the  year  1901,  and  will  be 
held  partly  at  Bedford  College  for  Women  and  partly  at  the  Sanit&iy 
Institute:  it  will  include  practical  demonstrations,  and  visits  to 
^chlM)ls  and  places  where  the  application  of  hygiene  in  practice  may 
be  seen.  The  i-arious  subjects — Sanitation  of  Schools,  Physiology 
tor  Teachers,  Psychological  Attitude  of  Mind  towards  the  Study  of 
Childhood,  will  be  dealt  with  by  well-known  authorities,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  experiments,  diagrams,  drawings,  models,  and  lantern 
slides.  Opportunities  will  be  given  to  students  to  obtain  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects  dealt  with,  in  the  Laboratories 
of  Bedford  College,  and  for  practical  demonstration  of  Sanitary 
Appliances  in  the  Parkes  Museum. 

The  course  afibrds  a  preparation  which  the  Sanitary  Institute 
regards  as  suitable  for  the  examination  held  by  them  for  their 
Certificate  in  Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers.  Full  particulars 
of  this  examination  can  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

The  coiu^e  is  open  to  women  students  over  19  years  of  age  who 
hold  either  a  Teacher  s  Diploma  or  Certificate,  or  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  experience  in  teaching  in  a  secondary  school,  or  who  can 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction  afforded  them. 

The  Libraries  of  Bedford  College  and  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
and  also  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Sanitary  Appliances,  vrUi  be  open 
free  during  the  three  terms  to  students  attencQng  the  course. 

The  fee  is  £o  6s.  for  the  course,  or 

2  G-uineas  for  the  Lent  Term, 

IjJ        „  „        Easter  Term, 

2|        „  „        Michaelmas  Term. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  LECTUEES. 


LENT  TERM. 

10  Lectdbes  on  Physiology  and  Allied  Sciences, 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  BEDFORD  COLLEGE, 

Beginning  Saturday,  January  19th,  at  11  a.m. 


Lecturer:  J.  S.  EDKINS,  M.A.,  M.B. 

The  General  Structure  and  arraDgement  of  the  Body ;  the  Coagulation  of 
the  Blood,  the  Structure  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood,  the 
Structure  of  Muscle;  the  Changes  involved  in  Muscular  Contraction;  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood ;  the  Structure  of  the  Blood  Vessels ;  the  Heart,  its 
arrangement  and  mode  ot  working  the  Movements  of  Respiration ;  the 
Qianf^es  in  the  Air  and  in  the  Blood  resulting  from  Respiration;  the 
Classification  of  Foods ;  the  Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  and  their 
mode  of  working  the  Changes  produced  in  the  Processes  of  Digestion ;  the 
Paths  of  Absorption  of  Digested  Foods ;  the  Structure  and  Function  of  the 
Kidney;  the  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Skin,  the  Nnture  of  Metabolism, 
and  the  Regulation  of  the  Heat  of  the  Body;  the  general  Structure  of  the 
Nervous  system  and  its  more  important  Functions;  the  general  Structure 
and  mode  of  working  of  the  Organs  of  the  Senses. 


EASTER  TERM. 


7  Lectures  on  Construction  and  Practical  Sanitation  of  Schools 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

Beginning  Saturday,  May  4th,  at  10  a.m. 


Lecturer:  HENRY  R.  KENWOOD,  M.B.,  D.P.U. 
General, 

Individual  and  social  hygiene  as  far  as  regards  school  life,  including  the 
necessary  municipal  and  legal  sanitation ;  site  of  private  dwellings  or  schools; 
effect  of  neighbourhood,  of  sea,  or  large  sheets  of  water;  effect  of  vegetation ; 
soil  in  town  and  country ;  natural  drainage  of  subsoil ;  artiflcial  drainage  of 
subsoil ;  local  elevation ;  aspect  with  reference  to  sun  and  winds. 

Water  Supply  and  Distribution. 

Wells,  causes  of  pollution  and  means  for  their  prevention ;  constant  and 
intermittent  systems ;  cisterns,  material  and  construction ;  position  and 
cleansiog,  separate  cistern  supplies  for  closets ;  domestic  filtration  of  water ; 
distribution  of  water  in  schools  and  public  buildings ;  provision  for  cleansing 
drinking  vessels. 

J^tmiehinff, 

Seats  and  desks,  slopes,  adjustments;  teacher's  platform;  books  and 
printing;  colour  of  walls. 
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Lecturer:  J.  OSBORNE  SMITH,  F.B.I.B.A. 

Planning  of  House*. 

DwelliDg  and  sleeping  apartments,  kitchen,  offices,  &c 

Flanninff  of  Schools, 

Arrangement  of  assembly-room  and  gallery,  class-rooms,  stodio,  miiae 
rooms,  gymnasium,  and  of  cloak-rooms,  layatories,  water-closets ;  stroctiire 
of  walls  and  floors  for  class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.;  playgrounds;  requiremenU 
of  Education  Department. 

Lavatories,  ^. 

Simplest  effectiye  fittings  for  basins  and  supply  and  waste  pipes,  and 
their  discharge  in  open  air;  open  channels,  traps,  &c.;  arrangemeota  of 
school  lavatories. 

Water-closets. 

Good  and  bad  types:  position  in  building;  walls,  floors,  venttlation, 
waste  preventers,  pans  and  traps,  connection  with  soil  pipe,  ventiUtion  of 
traps ;  soil  pipes,  position,  size,  material,  ventilation ;  drains,  position  outside 
buuding,  size,  material,  inclination,  ventilation — ^methods  of  testing ;  man- 
holes, ashpits,  and  dustbins;  the  law  as  to  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
dust  and  refuse. 

fFarmiuff, 

Of  halls  and  corridors,  lavatories,  class-rooms,  &c. ;  by  stoves,  hot  water, 
hot  air,  open  fireplaces ;  effect  of  radiant  heat  on  atmosphere  and  health ; 
position  of  open  fireplaces  in  class-rooms ;  time  occupied  in  warming  a  room 
mcluding  the  walls  and  furniture ;  fire  screens  and  guards. 

Liffhtinffa 

Natural :  position  and  size  of  windows,  with  regard  to  ceiling  and  floor ; 
how  light  should  fsJl  on  occupants  of  a  room;  artifidal ;  purposes  to  be 
considered,  method,  arrangement  of  lights,  shading,  |iavement  lights  for  pas- 
sages, &C. 

Ventilatinff, 

Quality  of  air ;    amount  required ;  floor  space  and  cubic  space  required 
renovation  of  air ;  organic  impurities ;  ventilation  of  buildings,  of  class-rooms 
occupied,  of  comers  where  air  stagnates ;  mechanical  ventilation,  propulsion, 
and  extraction ;  consideration  of  the  daily  use  of  the  different  p^uls  of  the 
building ;  a  practical  demonstration  will  be  given  at  a  school  building 


MICHAELMAS  TERM. 


5  Lectures  on  Education, 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  BEDFORD  COLLEGE, 

BKGiNNiNa  Satuhdat,  Octobeb  5th,  at  10  A.M. 


Lecturer:  Miss  H.  ROBERTSON,  B.A. 
HYGIENE  IN  EDUCATION. 
Healthy  Mental  Life  and  Its  Physical  Conditions. 

(a)  EfiSciency  of  the  Nervous  system  as  determined  by  sufficient 
and  quality  of  Blood  Suppl3^  Connection  of  this  with  air,  exercise^  and 
nourishment. 
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(b)  EfSciency  of  Special  Sense  Organs  aa  determined  by  congenital 
peculiarities,  exercise,  and  surroundings. 

Detailed  consideration  of  these  Ck>nditions  of  Healthy  Mental  Develop- 
ment  at  different  stages  of  growth. 

i.    During  first  three  years  of  life, 
ii.    During  kindergarten  stage, 
iii.    During  subsequent  stage  of  school  life. 

Special  opportunities  of  development  afforded  by  circumstances  of  each 
stage,  and  special  attendant  dangers. 


Lectubbs  on  Infectious  Diseases  and  Disinfection, 
TO  BE  GIVEN  AT  BEDFORD  COLLEGE, 
Beoinnino  Satubday,  Octobbb  5th,  at  11  A.K. 


Lecturer:  W.  C.  C.  PARES,  D.P.H.Oamb.,  F.C.S. 

Lrctubb  1. — General  Diseases  and  Conditions  incidental  to  school  life ;  their 

causes  and  effects. 

„        2. — Infectious  Diseases  :    their  nature  and  histonr,  and  means  of 
prevention.    Tuberculosis,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

S. — Infectious  Diseases — Chicken  Pox,  Measles,  Whooping  Cough, 
Mumps,  Ophthalmia,  Small  Pox,  &c. 

4. — Law  and  procedure  relating  to  Infectious  Diseases, 

„        b. — School  Accidents. 

,.        6. — Demonstration  at  Bedford  College  upon  School  Accidents. 

M        7. — Disinfectants  and  Disinfection. 

„        8.— Demonstration  upon  Disinfection. 
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FORTHCOMING  MEETINQS. 
Calendab,  January  to  April,  1901. 

Aifar  as  at  present  arranged. 


Council  Meetings  are  held  Monthly  on  the  Second  Wedne«daj  in 

each  Month  at  5  p.m.,  except  August  and  September.* 
Special  Purposes  Committee  •        .  Third  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Finance  Committee        .        .        .  Second  Wednesday  at  4.30  p.m.* 
Exhibition  Committee    .        .        .  First  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Congress  and  Editing  Committee  .  Second  Monday  at  5  p.m. 
Museum  and  Library  Committee    .  Fourth  Monday  at  5  p.m.  (ex- 
cept December). 
Examination  Committee         -,        .  Fourtn  Thursday  in  Jan.,  5  p.m. 
Parliamentary  Committee 
Rivers  Pollution  Committee  . 
Meat  Inspectors  Exam.  Committee 


As  occasion  requires. 


*  The  Council  Meeting  and  Finance  Committee  in  April  tvill  be  on  the 

third  Wednesday. 

The  Parkes  Museum  is  open  free,  on  Mondays  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  other 
days  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    The  Library  is  closed  at  2  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

JANUARY. 

12  S.  1  Sydney  Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors 
19  S.  j     of  Nuisances. 

19  S.    Course  of  Training  in  Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers  com- 
mences.    Ten  Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Allied  Sciences  to  be 
Slven  on  Saturday  mornings,  at  11  n.m.,  at  Bedford  College,  by 
.  S.  Edkins,  m.a.,  m.b. 

25  F.  )  Examination  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

26  8.  j    Nuisances,  Bristol. 

26  S.    Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

FEBRUARY. 

1  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Mechanical  Physics;  Laws 

of  Motion,  Hydraulics,  &c.,  by  E.  J.  Steegmann,  m3.,  d.p.h. 

2  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

4  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Natural  Forces;  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity;  Chemistry,  by  E.  J.  Steegmann,  m.b.,  d.p.h. 

6  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  The  Atmosphere;  Pressure 
and  Composition;  Air;  Combustion  and  Respiration,  by  E.  J. 
Steegmann,  m.b.,  d.p.h. 

8  F,    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Meteorology,  by  W.  Marriott, 

F.B.MBT.80C. 

8  F  1 

g  Q*  [  Examination  in  Practical  Hygiene  for  School  Teachers,  London. 


9  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

1 2  Tu.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.   Sanitary  Law,  A :  Introductory' 
Remarks,  Public  Health  Acts— English,  Scotch,  Lish;  other  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  Public  Health:  B^r-Laws (Models,  etc),  RegulaUons, 
Orders,  Memoranda,  etc.,  by  J.  Priestley,  b.a.,  m.d.,  m.b.c.s.,  i>.p.h. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lambeth. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  Lectures  to  School  Teachers  is  gicen  on  p.  656, 
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13  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration,  Lambeth  Disinfecting  Station,  Wan- 
less  Road,  S.E.,  3  p.m. 

13  W.  Sessional  Meeting.    Discussion  on  tlie  state  of  our  Streets,  opened 

by  T.  Blasbill,  f.r.i.b.a. 

14  Th.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.     Sanitary  Law,  B:  Public 

Health  London  Act;  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts;  By-Laws 
and  Regulations  in  Force  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
by  J.  Priestley,  b.a.,m.d.,  m.b.c.s.,  d.p.h.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Lambeth. 

15  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitar^r  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Sanitary  Law,  C:  Factory  and 

Workshop  Acts  (including  Bakehouse  Le^islatiOD)  187S-9o,  as  they 
affect  the  Sanitary  Inspector ;  Smoke  Legislation,  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1889,  by  J.  Priestley,  b.a.,m.d.,  m.e.c.s.,  d.p.h.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Lambeth. 

16  6.    Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

18  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector 
—General,  A:  Outdoor,  by  J.  Priestley,  b.a.,  m.d.,  m.b.c.s.,  d.p.h,. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lambeth. 

20  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  in  the  District  of  St.  George*s,  Hanover 
Square,  at  2  p.m.  (number  limited),  conducted  by  Albert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

20  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector 
— Genera],  B:  Indoor,  by  J.  Priestley,  b.a.,m.d.,  m.b.c.s.,  d.p.h., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lambeth. 

22  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector 

— C:  Offensive  Trades  and  Trade  Nuisances,  &c.,  by  J.  Priestley, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lambeth. 

23  S.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Friem  Barnet  Sewage  Works,  at 

about  3  p.m.,  conducted  by  £.  J.  Reynolds,  am.i.c.b.,  Surveyor  to 
U.D.  Council, 

23  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

25  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Henry  R . 
Kenwood,  m.b.,  d.p.h.,  p.cs.,  Asst.  Professor  of  Hygiene,  University 
College,  Med.  Officer  of  Health,  Stoke  Newington. 

S7  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Common  Lodging  House. 

27  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Methods  of  Disinfection,  by 
Henry  R.  Kenwood,  m.b.,  d.p.h.,  f.c.s. 

MARCH. 

1  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Water:  Composition,  Pollu- 

tion, and  Purification,  by  Henry  R.  Kenwood,  m.b.,  d.p.h.,  f.c  s. 

2  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

2  S.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Islington  Disinfecting  Station, 
3  p.m.,  conducted  by  A.  E.  Harris,  l.r.c.p,,  l.r.c.s.,  m.o.h. 

4  M.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Elementary  Statistics,  by 

Henry  R.  Kenwood,  m.b.,  d.p.h.,  f.c.s. 

5  Tu.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.uL     Details  of  Plumbers'  Work. 

by  J.  Wright  Clarke. 

6  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Soap  Works. 

6  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Building  Materials,  by  Prof. 
R.  Elaey  Smith,  a.b.i.b.a. 

8  F.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Sanitary  Building  Constraciion 
and  Planning;  Soil  and  Local  Physical  Conditions,  by  Prof.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  f.b.lb.a. 

8  F.)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

9  S.)      Nuisances,  Edinburgh. 
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9  8.    Inspection  and  Demonstrotion  at  Beddington  Sewage  Farm,  at  3  p.m^ 
conducted  by  T.  Walker,  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Croydon. 

9  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  Ck)llege.    See  Jan.  19th. 

11  M.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p-m.     Ventilation,  Lighting,  sod 

Warming,  by  W.  C.  Tjmdale,  m.inst.c.k. 

12  Tu.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.     GalculaUons.  Measurements, 

and  Plans  and  Sections,  by  W.  0.  Tyndale,  idysT.CB. 

13  W.  Sessional  Meeting,  at  8  p.m.    Discussion  on  Ventilation  :  success 

and  failures  of  the  methods  at  present  in  use,  by  Christopher 

ChildS.  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

15  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  Sanitary  Appliances,  by  W.  C. 

Tyndale,  m.inst.c  e. 

16  S.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor  Works, 

Ealing,  at   2.15  p.m.,  conducted   by   Charles  Jones,  m.ikst.c.e.. 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  District  Council. 

16  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

18  M.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    House  Drainage,  bj  W.  C. 

Tyndale,  m.inst.c.b. 

19  Tu.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.nL    Water  Supply,  Sources  of 

Supply  and  Distribution,  by  Prof.  Henry  Robinson,  m.inst.cjb. 

20  W.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  in  the  District  of  St.  G^nipe's,  HanoTer 

Square,  at  2  p.m.  (number  limited),  conducted  by  Albert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

20  W.  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

21  Th.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Sewerage,  by  Pit>£  Henry 

Robinson,  m.ikst.c.e. 

22  F.)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

23  S.)      Nuisances,  Birmingham. 

23  S.     Lecture  to  School  Teachers,  Bedford  College.    See  Jan.  19th. 

23  S.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Sewage  Works,  Sutton,  Sarrey* 
conducted  by  C.  Chambers  Smith,  Town  Surveyor,  at  3  p.m. 

25  M.    Demonstration  of  Book-keeping  as  carried  out  in  a  Sanitary  Li- 

specter's  Office,  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  at  7  p.m.,  by  Albert  Taylor, 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  District  of  St  Qeorge*s,  Hanover  Square. 

26  Tu.  Lecture  to  Sanitaiy  Officers  at  7  p.UL    Sewage  Disposal,  by  Prof. 

Henry  Robinson,  m.inst.c  e. 

27  W.  Inspection  anJ  Demonstration  at  East  London  Water  Works,  Lea 

Bridge,  at  3  p.m.,  conducted  by  W.  B.  Bryan,  m.inst.c.k, 

28  Th.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Scavenging.  Disposal  of  House 

Refuse,  by  Prof.  Henry  Robinson,  m.inst.c, R. 

29  F.    Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Signs  of  Health  and  Disease 

in  Animals  destined  for  Food,  when  alive  and  after  slaughter; 
Tuberculin  and  other  Tests,  by  W.  Hunting,  f.b.c.v.8. 

30  S  J  ^^AQ^A^o^  ^^^  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  other  Foods,  Birmingham. 

30  S.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  L.C.C.  Sewage  Disposal  Works, 
Barking,  at  3  p.m.,  conducted  by  Jno.  Ed.  Worth,  District  En- 
gineer. 

APRIL. 

1  M.   Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.     The  Names  and  Situations 
of  the  Organs  of  the  Body  in  Animals,  by  W.  Hunting,  f.b.c.v.s, 

3  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.    Practical  Methods  of  Stalling 
and  Slaughtering  Animals,  by  W.  Hunting,  f.b.c.v.s. 

6  F.    6000  fti^a^.    Museum  closed. 

8  M.   Bank  Holiday.    Museum  closed. 
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17  W.  Sessional  MeetinfiTf  ^t  8  p.m.  Discussion  on  Sewage  Purification 
and  Standards  or  Parity,  opened  by  Drs.  H.  R.  Kenwood  and 
W.  BuUer. 

15  M.  Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
York  Road,  N.,  at  3  p.m.,  conducted  by  James  King,  m.b.c.v.s., 
Veterinary  Inspector,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market 

15  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  The  Appearance  and  Character 
of  Fresh  Meat,  Organs,  Fat,  Blood,  Fish,  Poultry,  Milk,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  and  other  food,  and  the  conditions  rendering  them,  or 
preparation  of  them,  fit  or  unfit  for  human  consumption,  Preserving 
and  Storing  Meat  and  other  Foods,  by  F.  Petronell  Manby,  b.a., 
M.D.,  D.F.H.,  Medical  Inspector,  Local  Government  Board. 

17  W.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.     The  Hygiene  of  Byres, 

Liurs,  Cow  Sheds,  and  Slaughter  Houses,  and  all  places  where 
animals  destined  for  the  supply  of  food  are  kept,  and  the  Hvgiene 
of  Markets,  Dairies,  and  other  places  where  food  is  storea,  pre- 
pared, or  exposed  for  sale,  and  transported,  by  £.  Petronell  Manby, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  DJ>.H.,  Medical  Inspector,  Local  Government  Board. 

18  Th.  Lecture   to  Sanitanr  Officers   at  7  p.m.      Diseased  Meat,  with  a 

Demonstration  of  Morbid  Specimens  collected  from  Meat  Markets, 
bv  James  King,   M.B.c.y.s.,   Veterinary   Inspector,   Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 
20  S.    Inspection  and  Demonstration  at  Knackers'  Yard. 

22  M.  Lecture  to  Sanitary  Officers  at  7  p.m.  The  Laws,  By-Laws,  and 
Regulations  affecting  the  Inspection  and  Sale  of  Meat  and  other 
articles  of  food,  including  their  preparation  and  adulteration,  by 
E.  Petronell  Manby,  b.a.,  m.d.,  d.p.h. 

26  F.)  Examinations  in  Practical  Sanitary  Science  and  for  Inspectors  of 

27  S.)    Nuisances,  London. 


HON.    FELLOWS,    FELLOWS,   MEMBERS,   AND 

ASSOCIATES    ELECTED. 

October  to  Deoembeb,  1900. 

(A  complete  liH  can  be  had  on  application,) 


HON.  FELLOWS. 

Beg.       Date  of 
No.         Election. 

*•  1900.  No7.      GafiHANT,  Professor,  90,  Coura  de  Vincennea,  Paris. 
**  1900.  Dec.       KoHLBB,    Dr.,    Wirklicher,    Oeheimer    Oher-Hegier^ 

toec/srath^  Kaiserliches  Gesundherkaut,  Berlin. 
*^  1900.  Dec.      Meyeb,  Herr  F.  Andreas,  Chief  Enf/inser,  Battde- 

putatioUy  Hamburg, 


FELLOWS. 

•^■1900.  Dec.      FiBTH,    Prof.    Robert    Hamraill,    f.e.c.s.,  d.p.h., 

Netley,  Hants, 
***1900.  Dec.      Taylo'b,  William  Frederick,  m.d.,  H.B.C.S.,  l.s.a., 

D.P.H. ,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

TOL.  XXI.      PABT   IV.  UU 
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MEMBEBS. 

Beg.       Date  of 
No.       Election. 

""  1900.  Nov.    iBADfS,  George  Skipsej  Liddle,  Surveyor  and  Sani- 
tary Inspector,  Urban  District  Council  Officet^  Salt- 

burti-hy-  the-Sea, 
*""  1900.  Dec.      Benkbtt,  Gerald  Winzar,  AS8O0.M.nr8T.c.B.,   107, 

Norroy  Boad,  Putney,  S,  W. 
""1900.  Nov,      Bowles,  Augustus  Brobert,  ASSoc.M.iyBT.c.s.,  The 

Parade,  Sandyate. 
"**1900.  Oct.       Bunting,    Thomas   Frederick,    Borough   Surtfeyor, 

Maidstone. 
""  1900,  Dec.  •iCHAPMAN,  Matthew,  11,  Maude  Street,  Grimly. 
""1900.  Nov.    JClabke,   Bobert,    Engineer   and    Surveyor^    Urban 

District  Council,  Dawlish, 
"®®1900.  Dec.      Clucas,     Eobert     Hampton,     Borough     Engineer, 

Kendal,   Westmordaixd, 
""  1900.  Oct.       Fbost,  Herbert,  Surveyor,  U,D,C.,  Gosport,  HanU. 
""1900.  Nov.    •GaBKNWOOD,    James,    PUce    View,,    Bolton    Boad, 

Chorley,  Lanes, 
"'°;i900,  Oct.     iGRBGSON,  George,  Ec6stwood,  Western  HiU,  Durham. 
"*^"1900.  Nov.      Grieves,   William    Hedley,    Toum    Surveyor   and 

Waterworks  Engineer,  Buxton. 
"'*  1900.  Oct.      Habmav,  Edward  Alfred,    M.rN8T.c.H.,    Chief  and 

Manager,  Gas  Works,  Uuddersfidd. 
""1900.  Nov.      Heppeb,    John,   r.s.i.,   f.aj.,  j.p.,    East    Parade, 

Leeds, 
""  1900.  Nov.    •Holmes,  Keuben,  2,  Armstrong  Street,  Oldham. 
""1900.  Nov.jS^Holmes,  Miss  Bose  Beatrice  Wyman,  4,  Croftdown 

Road,  Ilighgate  Road,  N,  W. 
"''^1900.  Oct.       Houghton,  T.  Marcus,  f.s.i.,  14,  STierborne  Lane, 

EC, 
""1900.  Nov.i/JHuGALL,  Tom  Ne\non,  Chief  Inspector  of  Dairies 

and  Markets,  Shanghai,  China, 
""1900.  Oct.       Humphries,  Herbert   H.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 

UD.C,  Public  Ball,  Erdington. 
"'nOOO.  Nov.      Irting,   W.   Edmund,    Shire    Engines,   Toowong, 

Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"'*1900.  Oct.      Jameson,   Matthew   Wm.,   15,   Great  Alie  Street, 

Whitechapel,  E. 
^"*  1900.  Oct.      Johnston,  Wyatt,  m.d.,  76,  St.  Gabriel  Street,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
""190O.  Dec.    sJowETT,   Miss  Henrietta   F.,  46,  AirevilU  Boad, 

Frizinghall  Road,  Bradford, 
""  1900.  Nov.    *Leigh,  Arthur  Graham,  Chordiff,  Chorley, 
""1900.  Dec.      Maoleod,   Herbert    William    George,  m.d.,   M.S., 

D.P.H.,  llie  Turrtt,  Streatham,  S.W, 
*'"1C00.  Dec.      Maybury,  Henry  Percy,   Council  House,  Malvern, 
""  1900.  Nov.     Moore,  Henry  Cecil,  m.r.c.s.,  l.s.a.,  M.o.H.,late  B.E., 

26,  Broad  Street,  Hereford, 
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Bag.       Date  of 
No.      Slection, 

""1900.  Oct.       NuTTALL,  William,  Engineer  and  Surveyor^  U,D,C.^ 

Preetwich. 
^***  1900.  Dec.      O'Neill,  Charles,  m.d.,  d.p.h.,  m.o.h.,  39,  Gu  Vic- 
toria Street^  Belfast. 
**"1900.  Nov.     Pabb,  Frank,  assoc.m.inst.cb.,   Borough  Surveyor 

and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Bridgwater. 
""1900.  Nov.    •PiOKiN,  W.  H.,  Fletton  Spring,  Peterborough. 
"^  1900.  Oct.       Ptm- Jones,  Inigo,  Borough  Surveyor  and  Sanitary 

Inspector,  Lymington. 
"'*1900.  Dec.      EiLBT,    John,    Avond^    House,     Orchard     Road, 

Erdington,  Birmingham. 
"®*1900.  Dec.  AfJSAirNDEBS,  Eowland  Glave,  m.b.c.v.s.,  Eosevean 

House,  Penzance. 
"*"  1900  Dec.  M  Simpson,  Henrj  George,  m.b.c.v.s.,  Gordon  House 

Windsor. 
"'^1900.  Oct.     JStevbnson,  John,  Echington  House,  East  Molesey. 
""  1900    Nov.      Swales,  Thomas  Bussell,  Assistant  Borough  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  Worthing. 
""  1900.  Dec.      TiDSWBLL,  Frank,  m.b.,c.m.,  d.p.h.,  Sydney,  NJS.  W., 

Australia. 
""  1900.  Oct.       Wablow,  William  Eichmond,  Mlon  House,  Brentn 

ford. 
"'*  1900.  Nov.    •WiLBiiNSON,  Frank,  Peel  House,  Shawforih,  Eoch- 

dale. 
"*'  1900.  Oct.  ♦$ Wilson,  Marmaduke  Temple,  69,  Narroivgate  Street, 

Alnwick. 
""1900.  Nov.    JWootton,  Allen  Shakespeare,    Borough  Surveyor, 

SouiJi  Molton. 
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^"^  1900.  Nov.    JAblbtt,  Joseph  H.,  Bloomjield,  Goldsworth,  Woking. 

"*^  1900.  Nov.    JAcKBEL,  William,  24,  WebsUr  Street,  Bradford. 

*"■  1900.  Nov.    i^Allen,  James,  7,  GranvlUe  Street,  Newington,  Hull. 

'"°  1900.  Nov.    JAndebson,  Charles,  31,  Dorset  Street,  Sheffield. 

"*'  1900.  Nov.  JBaxteb,  Hugh  Steven,  253,  CapwoHh  Street,  Ley- 
ton. 

""1900.  Dec.  mBaxteb,  James  Anderson,  3,  Market  Street,  Dun- 
dee. 

*'**  1900.  Nov.    JBeabd,    Walter,    23,     Causeway    Head,    Sowerby 

Bridge. 

""  1900.  Nov.    JBeaty,  George,  12,  UUl  Street,  Willington  Quay. 

""  1900.  Dec.    iBoBBiTT,  A.  J.,  6,  Elmcroft  Street,  Clapton,  N.E. 

'^"  1900.  Nov.    JCabtwbight,  William,  Little  Sutton,  Chester. 

'"*  1900.  Nov.    JClabkb,  Albert  Charles  John,  7,  Manilla  Crescent^ 

WestonrSuper-Mare. 

""1900.  Nov.   JDavibs,  Eichard  Jeffreys,  Reservoir   House,   Tr^ 

Ikarris. 
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Rog.       Date  of 
No.       igi<if>ti<w»- 

'"•1900.  Nov.   tDAVis,  Eichard    James,    33,    WeHingtan    Sqimt, 

Clidsea. 
''"1900.  Dec.    iDoNiTBWALD,  Victor  Edward  FranciB,  49,  Aday 

Road^  E,  Dulwich. 
'"'1900.  Nov.    JDowDS,  Thomas  McGlary,  Annetyard,  Skdmorlu, 

N.B. 
'"°  1900.  Nov.    tDEiVBB,  Harry  Mitchell,   Princes  Street,   WaodUf 

fordy  Leeds. 
'"*  1900.  Nov.    tPoBTBE,  Leonard,  "  The  KnoU;'  AmpthiU. 
'"*  1900.  Nov.      Gamble,  Miss  Edith  GtompertE,  30,  KnoUys  Boad, 

Streaiham,  S.  W. 
'"•  1900.  Dec.    tGBOVBS,  Esau  Henrj,  160,  Fenchurch  Street,  B.C. 
'"'  1900.  Nov.    JHaigh,  Tom  Vickerman,  WeUfield  Cottage,  Nether- 

ton,  HuddersfieJd, 
'""  1900.  Nov.    tHAMPTON,  David  William,  153,  WhU  Lane,  PendU- 

t(nXy  Manchester, 
'"'1900.  Nov.    JHendbbson,    William   L.,    Glashmugach,   Ardgatf, 

N.B. 
'"^  1900.  Nov.    JHooK,  Caleb,  York  Place,  Scarborough. 
'"•1900.  Dec.   atHoby,  William,  City  Abattoir,  Belfast. 
'""  1900.  Dec.    tHowsB,  William  Thomas,  Homerdale,  Erith  Bead, 

Bexley  Heath. 
'"'  1900.  Oct.     JHuTOHiNSOir,  Edward  Hall,  37,  Arthur  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 
"*»1900.  Oct.    JJoHNSoir,  Mrs.  Harriette  Annie,  16,  Buckingham 

Mounts  Beadingley,  Leeds. 
''"  1900.  Oct.     tJoNBS,  Wentworth,  20,  Hawkins  Street,  Camp  Rood, 

Leeds. 
'"U900.  Dec.    tKBBSHAW,    WiUiam    George,    60,    Fxtzroy    Road, 

N.W. 
'"'1900.  Nov.    JKiLNBB,  Edward,  74,   Longwood  Boad,  Hudders- 

field. 
'"*  1900.  Nov.    JLakb,  Eichard,  Castle  House,  Sidmouth. 
'"*  1900.  Nov.    tl^EwiB,  Benjamin,  Islwyn  Cottage,  Newbridge,  New- 
port, Mon. 
«"« 1900.  Nov.    iLiNDSAT,  James  Moir,  Castle  Street,  Seedley  Boad, 

Pendleton,  Manchester. 
'""  1900.  Nov.    JMaboh,  Thomas  William,  48,  BusseU  Boad,  Wim- 
bledon. 
'"•1900.  Nov.    JMabtin,   Harry,  18,  St.  Patrick^s  Terrace,    Union 

Boad,  Leytonstone. 
'"'1900.  Nov.    JMoKbnn,  Eobert  John,  3,  Cliff  Avenue,  The  Cliff, 

Lower  Broughton,  Salford,  Manchester. 
"''^1900.  Nov.ilftNBWBY,    John,    12,  Stannington  Avenue,   HeaUm, 

Newcastlc'upon-Tyne. 
'"•1900.  Nov.   JPalmbb,  Joseph  Buckley,   Junr.,  62,    Wellington 

Boad,  Oldham. 
""°  1900.  Nov.    tPowELL,  William  James,  6,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff. 
«"*  1900.  Oct.     4:Bai»b,  John  Edward,  Seaham  Bectory,  Seaham. 
■^"  1900.  Oct.    JBaistbick,  Harry,  Fitzroy  Boad,  Bradford. 
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Bog.       Date  of 
No.        Election. 

^'•^1900.  Nov.   JEiVETT,   Charles,   1,  St.   George's   Terrace,   RoJcer, 

Sunderland, 
*"*  1900.  Nov.    JEoBHBTB,  Mortimer  Nicholas  Haly,  Aldridge^  Staf- 
ford. 
'"*  1900.  Nov.   JEoDLET,   Arthur,    110,  Alexandra  Boad,    Hedey, 

Sheffield, 
1900.  Nov.    JEowsELL,  William,  Stolce  Street,  Gregory,  Taunton. 
1900.  Nov.    JSandb,  Percy  Brett,  19,   Wanoi(^  Gardens,  Ken- 

sington,  W. 
''»"  1900.  Nov.   tSAVBBY,  Frederick,   26,   Redland   ParJc,   Rtdland, 

Bristol. 
'**®  1900.  Nov.    JSmith,  George,  Royal  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool. 
""  1900.  Nov.    JSmith,  John  Murchie,  19,  Highland  Cottages,  WaU 

lington,  Surrey. 
*'"  1900.  Nov.    JStbwabt,  Donald  Alexander,  Banavie,  Inverness. 
'*"  1900.  Nov.    tSiTNDBBLAND,  Charlie  Harker,  220,  Sherborne  Boad, 

Yeovil. 
'^"1900.  Nov.    +SwAiirsoy,    Thomas  Watson,    20,    Brunton  Place, 

Edinburgh. 
'"'1900.  Nov.   tTAVBBNBB,  GeoFge  Frederick,  39,  Haggard  Boad, 

Twickenham. 
'"•1900.  Nov.    jTiPLADT,  Samuel,  l^,  Buckley  Street,  Green  Boad, 

Leeds. 
"•*1900.  Nov.   JWansbeough,    Cecil    Shartman,    Kin^s    College, 

Strand,  W.C. 
"^1900.  Dec.    +WHABT0N,    Herbert,   468,    Oldham   Boad,    Fails- 
worth, 
"'*'1900.  Nov.   tWiLKiNSON,  Harry  Fellowes,  Fulford  House,  The 

Crescent,  S,  Tottenham. 
""1900.  Nov.    JWiLLiAMS,  Phihp,  69,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Mmt- 

pelier,  Bristol. 
'"^  1900.  Nov.    tWaiGHT,  Walter,  Park  Villa,  Yeovil. 


OBITUARY. 


Sm  HENEY  ACLAND,   Babt.,  K.C.B.,   M.D.,  F.E.S. 
Hon.  Physician  to  H.B.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

(VIOB-PBBSIDBin?). 

In  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Oxford  has  lost  one  of  her  best  known 
sons ;  a  man  of  high  character,  and  of  remarkable  earnestness 
of  purpose.  For  many  years  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University,  and  the  man  to  whom  Oxford  is  indebted  more 
than  to  any  other  for  the  promotion  of  her  Natural  Science 
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School,  by  the  establishment  of  the  **New  Museum."  Li 
•^  Reminiscences  of  Oxford,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  issued 
last  year,  this  fact  is  thus  referred  to:  "  The  proposal  (to  estab- 
lish a  Natural  Science  Museum)  was  vehemently  denounced ;  by 
economists  on  the  ground  of  cost,  by  the  old  fashioned  classicists 
as  intrusive,   by  theologians  as   subtly   ministering  to    false 

doctrine,  heresy  and  schism. .     Backed  by 

Daubenrv  and  Buckland,  as  later  by  Dean  Liddell  and  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  Dr.  Acland  sedulously  pressed  it,  till  early  in 
the  fifties  the  money  was  voted,  the  design  adopted,  the  first 
stone  laid  by  Lord  Derby,  and  the  work  begun— due,  as  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  to  the  initiative  and  persistence  of 
Acland  more  than  of  any  other  man."  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  Professor  of  Medicine  he  never  encouraged 
purely  medical  studies  in  Oxford,  holding  the  view  that  the  stu- 
dent should  do  the  preliminary  scientific  work  there,  and  then 
go  to  some  London  medical  school  for  the  rest  of  his  education. 

Sir  Henry  was  intensely  interested  in  sanitary  work,  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  as  long 
ago  as  in  1869 ;  he  also  presided  over  the  Public  Health 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  one  of  its 
Congresses.  He  wrote  a  *'  Memoir  on  the  Visitation  of  Cholera 
in  Oxford  in  1884,'*  and  a  small  treatise  on  Village  Health, 
and  also  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  public  health  matters 
in  Egypt,  after  a  visit  to  that  country  in  1885-6,  in  the  form 
of  a  contribution  to  The  Times, 

He  took  a  considerable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  especially  in  its  examinations  for  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  he  had  some  idea  of  getting  a  similar  examination  started 
in  Oxford ;  he  was  also  much  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  now  the  Jenner 
Institute. 

Personally  Sir  Henry  Acland  was  urbanity  and  kindness 
itself,  and  several  generations  of  Oxford  men  now  living  bear 
testimony  to  his  never-failing  courtesy,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  sound  advice  they  received  from  him. 

W.  H.  C. 
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JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,   1900. 


Mortality  and  Occupations.  Tabular  diagram  showing  the  relative 
rates  of  mortality  in  various  professions  and  occupations. 

Life  Tables.     Diagram  showing  expectation  of  life  at  various  ages. 

Filtration  of  Water.  Diagram  giving  comparative  results  of  water 
passed  through  various  forms  of  filter,  the  figures  being  taken  from 
a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  G-.  S.  Woodliead  and 
Dr.  G.  E.  Wood,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Drains  and  Sewers.  Diagram  representing  defective  and  obsolete 
forms  of  construction. 

Trap  and  Soil-pipe  Connections.  Diagram  illustrating  defective 
methods  of  construction. 

Filter.  "Mallie**  in  metallic  case,  with  tap  for  fitting  to  water 
supply.  Lotz,  Abbott  Sf  Co. 

Ventuation.  A  section  of  air  chamber,  with  inlet  for  fresh  air,  fitted 
with  typical  forms  of  ventilators,  so  as  to  illustrate  their  action. 

Purchased, 

Water  FoUutiou.  Model,  fitted  in  working  order,  illustrating  the 
suction  produced  around  a  damaged  water-supply  pipe  when  the 
water  is  passing  along  it  at  pressure.  PurcJuised. 

Fhysiology.     Complete  articulated  human  skeleton.  Purchased. 

Fleuro-pnenmonia  in  Fig. 

Calf's  Lnngs,  uninfiated. 

AnthraT.     Specimen  of  Spleen  affected. 

Strongyhis  rilana  in  Lung  of  Sheep. 

Connection  for  Closet  Flush  Fipe.  Metallic  clip  for  connecting 
fiush  pipe  from  waste  preventor  to  arm  of  closet  basin.  Mr,Fullerton. 

Lantern  Slides.  Four  slides  showing  virulent  form  of  small-pox. 
Eight  slides  showing  the  plague  bacilli,  and  dissections  of  rats  and 
guinea-pigs  dead  after  inoculation  with  plague.  Purchased. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARY 

OCTOBEB  TO  DeGEMBEB,    1900. 

*«*  For  publications  of  Societies  and  Institutions,  4*0.,  see  under 

"  Academies."* 


ACADEMIES  (Amebican.) 

Colnmbus.  American  Public  Health  Association.  Reports  and  Papers 
of.  Vol.  XXIV.,  1898.  406  pp.,  8vo.  Vol.  XXV.,  1899.  714 
pp.,  8vo.  The  Association. 

ACADEMIES  (Bmtish). 

LondoXL    Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  with 

.  other  selected  and  abstracted  papers.    Vol.  CXLII.    628  pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1900.     List  of  Members,  1900.  The  Institution. 
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LondoD.  City  of  London  College.  Calendar,  1900-1901.  200  pp^ 
8vo.     London,  1901.  The  PirweipaL 

Eoifal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.      Gdendar,  Aug., 

1900.    353  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1900.  The  CoO^, 

University  College.      Qdendar,  Session  1900-1901.      501 


pp.,  8yo.     London,  1900.  The  CaOege. 

ACADEMIES  (Dutc?h). 

Amsterdam.  JRoyal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Proceedings  of  the  Section 
of  Sciences.  Vol.  II.  661  pp.,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1900.  Yerslag 
van  de  Gewone  Yergaderingen  der  Wis-en  Natuurkundige  afdeeling 
van  27  Mei,  1899,  tot  21  April,  1900.  Deel  Vni.  774  pp.,  4to. 
Amsterdam,  1900.  The  Academy. 

Adand,  He^xry  Wentworth,  M.l).,  F.R.S.  Memoir  on  tbe  Cholera  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1854,  with  considerations  suggested  hj  the 
Epidemic.     172  pp.,  4to.     London,  1856.  Purchased. 

Board  of  AgricultmB.  Agricultural  Eetums.  Statistical  Tables 
showing  acreage  under  crops  and  grass,  and  number  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  particulars  of 
each  County  of  Great  Britain,  1900.  41  pp.,  8yo.  London, 
1900.  The  Board, 

Bruxelles.  Ville  de.  Bapport  concemant  le  service  de  I'hjgiene, 
annee  1899.     80  pp.,  8vo.     Bruxelles,  1900. 

Rapports  des  Commissions  m^icales  provinciales  sur  leurs 

travaux  pendant  I'annee  1899:  precedes  des  observations  de 
TAcadcmie  royale  de  medecine  et  du  Conseil  superieur  d'bygiene 
pablique.    467  pp.,  8vo.     Bruxelles,  1900. 

Ministere  de  VAgricuUure. 

Gelli,  Prof.  Angelo.  Malaria  according  to  the  new  researches.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  J.  Ejre,  M.RC.P.,  D.P.H. ;  with  introduction  by  Dr. 
Patrick  Manson.     275  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900.  Purdiased. 

Chicago.  Department  of  BeaWi.  Biennial  Eeport  for  years  1897  and 
1898.     319  pp.,  8vo.  Arthur  B.  Beynolds,  M.D. 

Cochrane,  Miss  C.  Labourers*  Cottages:  Three  letters  especially 
addressed  to  Agricultural  Labourers.    7  pp.,  8vo.   St.  Neots,  1900. 

The  Author. 

Curtis,  H.  J.,  B.S,,  M.D.,  F.KC.S.  The  Essentials  of  Practical 
Bacteriology;  an  elementary  laboratory  book  for  students  and 
practitioners.     291  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900. 

Longmans^  Green  ^  Co,  (publisTiers). 

Diairhoea.  Certification  and  Gassification  of  "Diarrhoea"  Deaths. 
24  pp.,  8vo.     Eeprint  "  Public  Health,"  October,  1900. 

Rebman,  Ltd.  (puhlisher). 

Farrow,  F.  11.,  F.RJ.B.A.  Stresses  and  Strains,  their  calculation 
nnd  that  of  their  resistances,  by  formulae  and  graphic  methods. 
144  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1900.  D.  Fourdrinier  (publisher), 

Gaskell,  K  S.  Paralysis  in  our  Daily  Pood.   4  pp.,  8vo.  The  At^hor^ 
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Genendch,   Von  Dr,  WUhelm,     Typhus  Epidemie.    Durch  Typhus 

bakterien  infiziertes  Trinkwasser.    8  pp.,  8vo.    Jena,  1900. 

Prof.  Fodor. 
Olan,  W,  C.  and  A.    The  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local 

Grovemment.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Twelfth  edition.    2209  pp.,  Bvo. 

London,  1899.  Purchased. 

Oximsby.    Beport  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee  appointed  for  the 

purpose  of  considering  the  Ventilation  of  the  Sewers  of  the 

Borough,  together  with  the  Beport  of  the  Borough  Engineer 

(H.  Gilbert  Whyatt)  on  the  subject.    28  pp.,  fcp.    Grimsby,  1900. 

•     H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  Assoc.M.I.C.E. 
Hair,  C. «/.,  A,BJ.B.A,    Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.     16  pp., 

8vo.     Southampton,  1900.  The  Author. 

Invercaigill,  New  Zealand.    Standing  Orders  and  By-Laws.  125  pp., 

8vo.  K.  Cameron. 

Japan.      The  Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

98  pp.,  8vo.    Tokio,  1899. 
Port  Quarantine  Law  of  the  Imperial  Government.    7  pp., 

8vo.    Tokio,  1899. 

Begulations  for  the  Enforcement  of   the  Law  of  Fort 


Quarantine.    11  pp.,  8vo.    Tokio,  1899.  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Kitasato. 

Eaye,  J,  22.,  M.B.  Eeport  to  West  Eiding  C.C.  on  Tuberculosis. 
8  pp.,  8vo.     Wakefield,  1900.  The  Author. 

Keating,  J.  M.  The  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1878  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.    454  pp.,  8vo.     Memphis,  1879.  Purt^wsed. 

Keith,  O.  S.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  On  Sanitary  and  other  Matters.  126  pp., 
8vo.    London,  1900.  A.  ^  C.  Black  (publishers). 

Kitasato,  Prof.  Dr.  S.  Bericht  iiber  die  Pestepidemie  in  Kobe  und 
Osaka  von  Nov.,  1899  bis  Januar,  1900.  126  pp.,  8vo.  Tokio, 
1 900.  The  Author. 

Knight's  Annotated  Model  Bye-Laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    Sixth  edition.    276  pp.,  8vo.    London,  1899.     Purchased. 

Kotelmann,  Luiwig^  Ph.D.,  M.D.  School  Hygiene.  391  pp.,  8vo. 
Syracuse,  N.T.,  1899.  Purchased. 

Local  Oovermnent  Board.  Dr.  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode's  Beport 
upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Borough  of  Windsor,  and 
upon  the  character  of  the  Town  Council's  administration.  29  pp., 
fcp.    London,  1900. 

'  Dr.  St.  Q«orge  Mivart's  Beport  on  the  general  sanitary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Stroud  Bural  and  Nailsworth  Urban  Districts, 
and  on  administration  by  the  respective  District  Councils.  20  pp., 
fen.    London,  1900.  W.  H.  Power,  F.M.S. 

London  County  CoundL  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Crude  Sewage. 
Third  Beport  by  Dr.  Clowes  and  Dr.  Houston.  Experimental 
intermittent  treatment  of  London  Crude  Sewage  in  the  Coke  Beds 
at  Barking  and  Crossness.     78  pp.,  fcp.    London,  July,  1900. 

Prof.  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc. 

Mcpherson,  J.  A.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.  Waterworks  Distribution:  a 
practical  guide  to  the  laying-out  of  systems  of  distributing  mains 
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for  the  supply  of  water  to  cities  and  towns.  154  pp.,  8to.   London, 

1900.  B.  T.  BaUf&rd  {puUitk^). 

Massadnuetts.      Board  of   Health.      Sixty-third   Annual   Beport, 

lSl'S-lbJi9.  834  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1900.  The  Board, 
A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Public  Art  Instruction  in  Mas- 

sachusetts.     (Eight    Educational    Monographs),      276    pp.,  8vo. 

Boston,  1900. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH  EEPORTS,  &c. 

Bennondfley,  1899    . .  ..H.J.  Dixon,  M.D. 

Oloooester  CO.,  1899  . .  Lieut.-Col.  J.  C.  QriffUh. 

Lancaster  CO.,  Ih99  . .   E.  Sergeant,  M.O.H. 
London  (Port  of),  half-year  to 

June  30th,  1900     . . '  . .    W.  ColHmjridge,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Montreal,  1899  ..Dr.  I^nis  Laberye. 

Notting^iam  C.C,  1899  . .  H.  Handfonl,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Stafifordfihire  CO.,  1899  . .   G.  Beid,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

Toronto,  1899  .  .   C.  Sheard,  M.D. 

West  Bidmg  CO.,  1899  . .  J.  R.  Kaije,  M.B. 


Michigan  State  Board  of  Health.  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of 
the  Fourth  General  Conference  of  Health  Officers  in,  on  October 
26th  and  27th,  1899.     181  pp.,  Svo.     Lansing.  The  Board. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Health.  Nineteenth  Annual  Keport, 
1898.     2  Vols.     771  pp.,  Svo.  New  York,  1899.  The  Board. 

Notter,  Prof.  J.  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  Horrocks,  W.  //.,  M.B.,  B.Sc. 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hygiene  (Notter  &  Firth).  Second 
Edition.     1,085  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900. 

J.  ^  A.  Churchill  (ptihlishers). 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  Preliminary  Beport  of  an  Investiga- 
tion of  rivers  and  deep  ground  waters  of  Ohio  as  sources  of  public 
Water  Supplies,  1 897-1 S98.  259  pp.,  Svo.  Cleveland,  1898. 
Second  Eeporb,  1899.     284  pp.,  Svo.     Columbus,  1900. 

The  Board. 

O'Neill,  J7.,  M.D.  Meat  Inspection  as  conducted  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  Manchester,  being  a 
report  presented  to  the  Markets  Committee  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Belfast.     23  pp.,  Svo.    Belfast,  1900. 

Housing  of  the  Working,  or  Weekly  Wage-earning  Classes, 

being  a  Beport  presented  to  the  Public   Health  Committee  of 
Belfast.    2{j  pp.,  Svo.     Belfast,  1900. 

The  Inspection  and  Sterilisation  of  Milk,  as  conducted  by 


several  Municipal  Corporations,  the  object  being  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  pure  milk  for  the  use  of  infants,  aged,  sick,  and  poor 
persons,  being  a  Report  presented  to  the  PubHc  Health  Committee 
of  Belfast.    37  pp.,  Svo.    Belfast,  1900.  The  Author. 

Ontario.     Public  Health  Act,  1897.    31  pp.,  Svo. 

State  Board  of  Healthy 
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Ottawa.     Laboratory  of  Inland  Revenue,     Bulletin  No.  71 :  Cream 

and  Tartar.     No.  72 :  Cocoa  and  Chocolate.    9  and  12  pp.,  8vo. 

Ottawa,  1900.  T.  Macfarlane 

Pakes,  Walter  0.  (7.,  D.P.ZT.,  F.CS.     The  Science  of  Hygiene.     A 

Textbook  of  Laboratory  Practice.     380  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900. 

Meihuen  Sf  Co,  (publishers), 
Paris.      Annates  des  Fonts  ei    Chaussees,     l""'  Partie  Memoires   et 
Documents  relatifs  ^  Tart  des  constructions  et  au  service  de  Flnge- 
nieur,  1900.     2*  Trimestre.     432  pp.,  Svo.    Paris,  1900. 

VInspecteur  general  Secretaire  de  la  Commission. 

Eenseignements  generaux  sur  les  eaux  et  Tassainisseraent  de 

Paris.    32  pp.,  Svo. 

Notice  Dessins-types  et  documents  Eeglementaires  concer- 


nant  Tecoulement  direct  a  TEgout.     16  pp.,  Svo. 

Compte  Bendu  des  cartogrammes  et  Diagram mes  relatifs  k 


la  population  Parisienne  Envoyes  h  TExposition  Universelle  de 
1S90,  par  le  service  de  Statistique  Municipale  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 
19  pp.,  Svo. 

Mise  au  service  de  TEmissaire  general  des  eaux  d'Egout  et  des 


Champs  d'Epuration  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  inauguration  du  8  Juillet, 
1899.    39  pp.,  Svo.    Paris,  1899. 

Prefecture  de  Police,      Ordonnance  concernant  I'lnspection 


Sanitaire  des  Yiandes  foraines.    Paris,  le  30  Mai,  1897.     11  pp., 
Svo. 

Notice  sur  le  Service  des  Eaux  et  de  TAssainissement  de. 


624  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1900.  M,  Bechmann, 

Farsons,  H,  Franklin^  M,D,  On  the  Comparative  Mortality  of 
English  Districts.  24  pp.,  Svo.  Eeprint  Transactions  of  Epide- 
miological Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  1899-1900.  The  Author, 

Foore,  G,  Vivian^  M,D,,  F.R.C.P,  Introductory  Address  delivered 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London,  Oct.  Ist., 
1900.  Science  and  Practice — the  New  Hospital — Lecturing.  14 
pp.,  Svo.     Eeprint  from  Lancet,  Oct.  6th,  1900.  The  Author. 

Fortucalis,  Dr,  La  Prophylaxie  des  Maladies  veneriennes.  52  pp., 
Svo.     Paris,  1900.  The  Author, 

Beid,  O.,  M,D.,  D.P.H.  Practical  Sanitation,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Sanitary  Law,  by  Herbert  Manley,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Seventh  Edition.) 
346  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900.  The  Author, 

Boberts,  H.,  F.S.A.  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes;  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction  with  the  Essentials  of  a  Healthy 
Dwelling.     125  pp.,  4to.     London,  1850.  Purchased, 

Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.    Kalendar,  1900-1901. 
327  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1990.  The  Institute. 

Slaughterhouses.  Private  Slaughterhouses  v.  Public  Abattoirs. 
19  pp.,  Svo. 

St.  John  Ambolanoe  Association.  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commis- 
sioner,  1899.    136  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee,  1899. 

231  pp.,  Svo.    London,  1900.  The  Association, 
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St  John  Ambulanoe  Assodatioa  The  Knights  Hospitallers  and  Am- 
bulance Work  in  India,bj  Major  A.  C.  Xate.  14  pp.,  8fo.  Lon- 
don, 1900. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  the  Mobilisation  of  the 

Brigade  for  South  Africa,  1899-1900.     30  pp.,  Sto.     London, 
1900.  Tke  Association, 

School  Board  for  London.  Physical  Exercises  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
6  pp.  and  19  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1899.  Purchased, 

Silk,  A.  E,^  MJnsUCE,  A  Manual  of  Surface  Drainage,  with 
Drain  Sections  and  Discharge  Tables,  for  the  use  of  Municipal 
Engineers  in  Bengal.    131  pp.,  8vo.    Calcutta,  1900.     The  Author, 

Tallack,  WUliam.  Reparation  to  the  injured,  and  the  rights  of 
the  victims  of  crime  to  compensation.  27  pp.,  Svo.  London, 
1900.  The  Author. 

Tidawell,  Franik^  M.B,^  D.P.H.  On  Plague  and  its  Dissemination. 
40  pp.,  8vo.  Reprint  from  "  Australian  Medical  Gazette,"  Maj, 
1900.  The  AuthSr. 

Toronto.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Engineer  for  1899.  196  pp., 
8vo.     Toronto,  1900.  C.  H.  Bust,  City  Engineer. 

Twel^etrees,  W.  N.  Structural  Lron  and  Steel;  a  Textbook  for 
Architects,  Engineers,  Builders,  and  Science  Students.  266  pp., 
8vo.     London.  D.  Fourdrinier  (publisher). 

United  States  Department  of  Education.  Twenty  Monographs  on 
Education  in  the  United  States.     8vo.     New  York,  1900. 

Vacher,  Francis,  Defects  in  Plumbing  and  Drainage  Work.  93  p.p., 
Svo.     Manchester,  1900.  The  Author. 

Walmifiley,  A,  T,,  MJnst.C.E,  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling. 
332  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1900.  2>.  Fourdrinier  {publisher). 

Field  Work  and   Instruments.     279  pp.,  Svo.     London, 

1900.  D,  Fourdrinier  (publisher). 

Watson,  Sir  TJwmas,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.RS.  The  Abolition  of  Zymotic 
Diseases,  and  of  other  similar  enemies  of  mankind.  153  pp.,  Svo, 
London,  1879.  Purchased. 

Washington.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Education  for  the  Years 
1898-99.    Vol.  I.     1248  pp.,  Svo.    Washington,  1900. 

Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-Gfeneral's 

Office,   U.S.   Army.     Second  Series,   Vol.  V.     Enamel-Fyuner. 
1127  pp.,  Svo.     Washington,  1900.  The  Surgeon-Oeneral. 
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British  Architect. 
British  Medical  Journal. 
Builder. 

Builders'    Journal    and    Archi- 
tectural Record. 


Contract  Journal. 

Domestic  Engineering. 

Engineering. 

Health. 

Illustrated  Carpenterand  Builder. 
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Indian  Engineering. 

Industries  and  Iron. 

Journal  d'Hygi^ne. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Lancet. 

Local  Government  Chronicle. 

Local  Goyemment  Journal. 

Municipal  Journal  of  London. 

Nursing  Record. 


Public  Health  Engineer. 
Sanitarisch-demographisches 

Wochenbulletin  der  Schweiz. 
Sanitary  Becord. 
School  Board  for  London  Gazette. 
Surveyor    and    Municipal    and 

County  Engmeer. 
Veterinary  Becord. 


Monthly,  Ac. 


Analyst. 

Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chausees. 

British  Food  Journal. 

Bulletin  du  service  de  sante  et  de 

I'Hygiene  publique  (Bruxelles). 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Ing^n- 

ieurs  et  Arcbitectes  Sanitaires 

de  France. 
Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir 

offentliche  Gesundheitspflege. 
Direzione  Generale  dell'  Ammini- 

strazione    Civile.       Bullettini 

Sanitario. 
Engineering  Magazine. 
Giomale  della  Beale  Societii  Jtal- 

iana  d'Igiene. 
Iowa  Health  Bulletin. 
Ironmongery. 
Journal  of  the  American  Public 

Health  Association. 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of 

British  Architects. 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Meteorolo- 
gical Society. 
Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical 

Society. 
Journal  of  the  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tors' Association. 
Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical 

Industry. 
La  Higi^ne  Popolar. 
La  Salute  Pubblica  (Perugia). 
La  Technologie  Sanitaire. 
Le  Genie  Sanitaire. 
Le  Mois  scientifique  et  industriel. 


Medical  Magazine. 

Medical  Temperance  Beview. 

Meteorological  Becord. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
Monthly  Bulletin. 

North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineers' Transactions. 

Plumber  and  Decorator. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Inebriety. 

Pubhc  Health. 

Quarterly  Becord  of  the  Boyal 
Botanic  Society  of  London. 

Begistrar-  General's  B  e  t  u  r  n  s . 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Weekly,  Month- 
ly, and  Quarterly. 

Bevue  d'Hygi^ne. 

Sanitarian  (New  York). 

Sanitarisch-demographisches 
Wochenbulletin  der  Schweiz. 

Sei-i-Kwai  Medical  Journal. 

Societe  d'Hygi^ne  de  I'Enfanoe 
Bulletin  Mensuel. 

Surveyor's  Institution,  Transac- 
tions of. 

Technology  Quarterly  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Arts 
(Massachusetts). 

The  Polyclinic. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Tuberculosis. 

Water. 
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NOTES  ON  LEGISLATION  AND  LAW  CASES. 


These  notes  are  copied  by  permission  from  The  Law  Beports  published  by 
The  Incorporated  Councu  of  Law  Reportin|^  for  Ensland  and  Walea. 

For  full  text  of  these  see  Law  Reports,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute. 

LAND  ACQXriEED  FOE  SPECIFIC  PURPOSE.— Pote^ers  of  Local 
Authority — Application  of  Part  not  required  to  another  Permanent 
Purpose — Local  Oovemmeiit  Board — Jurisdiction —  Injunction — 
Puhlie.  Health  Act,  18J5  (38  ^  3D  Vict,  c.  55),  «.*.  175, 176. 

Sect.  175  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which  empowers  the 
Local  Qovernment  Board  to  direct  that  any  lands  acquired  by  a  local 
authority  in  pursuance  of  any  powers  contained  in  the  Act,  and  not 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  acquired,  shall  not  be 
sold,  does  not  enable  the  Board  to  direct  that  those  lands  shall  be 
applied  permanently  to  an}'  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  original 
purpose. 

A  local  authority  have  no  power  to  apply  permanently  land  which 
they  hare  acquired  for  one  purpose  to  another  purpose  inconsistent 
with  the  original  purpose,  even  though  the  land  cannot  possibly  be 
required  for  that  original  purpose,  and  they  will  be  restrained  horn 
so  doing  at  the  suit  of  the  Attomey-G-eneral  and  the  land  owner 
from  whom  the  land  not  required  was  purchased. 

Decision  of  Kekewich,  J.  [1900]  1  Ch.  51  affirmed. 

(ATTOaNEY-GBNEBAL  V.  HaNWELL   UeBAX  DiSTBIC?T  CoITNCIL.) 

Div.  Ct.  [1900]  C.  A.  377. 

UNSOUND  l^QQTi.  —  Deetruciion  of— Duty  of  Magistral— PuUic 
Health  {London)  Act,  1891  (54  ^  55  Vict.,  c.  76),  s.  47. 

Where  proceedings  are  taken  before  a  magistrate  under  s.  47  of 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  for  the  condemnation  as 
diseased,  or  unsound,  or, unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man, 
of  an  article  seized  by  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  sanitary  inspector 
under  the  provisions  of  that  section,  the  magistrate  has  no  junsdic^ 
tion  to  enquire  whether  the  article  was  intended  for  the  food  of  man, 
but  is  bound  to  order  its  destruction  upon  being  satisfied  that  it  is  in 
fact  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food  of 
man.  —(Thomas  t>.  Van  Os.) 

Div.  Ct.,  Q.  B.  [1900]  448. 

LOCAL  OOVBBNMENT.— Z>a»ia/7e  by  reason  of  exercise  ofpotvers  of 
Act — Costs  of  legal  proceedings — *^ Full  compensation*' — Ejctra 
Costs— Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  Sf  39  Vict.  c.  55),  *.  308. 

"  Full  compensation "  for  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Act  under  s.  808  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  does  not  include  extra  costs  of  legal  proceedings 
which  have  been  ensured  over  and  above  the  taxed  party  and  party 
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costs,  by  a  person  against  whom  the  local  authority  has  unsuccess- 
fully proceeded  under  the  Act. 

Proceedings  having  been  taken  under  ss.  94-96  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  by  the  respondents,  a  local  authority  against  the 
appellant  in  respect  of  a  nuisance,  an  order  to  abate  the  nuisance 
was  made  against  the  appellant  by  the  justices.  He  appealed  against 
the  order  to  quarter  sessions,  who  dismissed  the  appeal,  subject  to  a 
case.  On  the  hearing  of  the  case  a  DivisioDal  Court  ordered  that 
the  order  of  a  quarter  sessions  should  be  quashed  with  costs,  and 
that  the  respondents  should  pay  to  the  appellant  his  costs  of  the 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  to  be  taxed.  The  costs  of  the  two  appeals 
were  taxed  and  paid  to  the  appellant.  In  prosecuting  the  appeals 
the  appellant  reasonably  iucurred  costs  to  a  greater  amount  than  the 
taxed  costs  which  he  received,  and  he  claimed  from  the  respondents 
the  difference  between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  amount  so  expended 
by  him,  as  compensation  under  s.  308  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  :— 

Held  (aflSirming  the  decision  of  a  Divisional  Court  [1900]  2  Q.  B. 
104),  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  so  claimed  by 
him. — (Barnett  v.  Eoclbs  Corpobation.) 

C.  A.  2  Q.  B.  [1900]  423. 

NUISANCE.  —  Injunction  —  Noxioum    Trade  —  Reasonable    use    oj 
property. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of  the 
board  of  works  for  the  Wandsworth  district,  to  restrain  an  alleged 
nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  defendants  carried  on  the  trade  of  fat  melters  at  Southfields, 
and  the  nuisance  complained  of  w^as  alleged  to  arise  from  noxious 
gases  emanating  from  the  defendants'  works.  The  Court  found  that 
the  defendants  were  carrying  on  their  trade  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
and  took  precautions  to  prevent  it  from  causing  a  nuisance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Warrington,  Q.C.,  and  Lyttelton  Chubb,  for  the  Attorney-General. 

S.  O.  Lawrence,  Q.C.,  and  Stewart-Smith,  for  the  defendants. 

Kjeskewioh,  J.,  in  granting  an  injunction,  said  that  his  judgment 
in  Eeinhardt,  v.  Metasti  (1889),  42  Ch.  D.  685,  had  been  much  mis- 
understood. He  thought  there  that  when  once  the  Court  was 
satisfied  that  the  defendant  was  creating  a  nuisance,  the  fact  that  he 
was  doing  what  was  reasonable  from  his  own  point  of  view  was  no 
defence.  In  Sanders-Clark  v.  Grosvenor  Mansions  Company,  [1900] 
2  Ch.  373,  Buckley.  J.  appeared  to  think  that  the  view  taken  by  bis 
Lordship  in  Eeinhardt  v,  Metasti  differed  from  the  view  of  Lord 
Selborne,  LC,  in  Ball  v.  Kay  (1873),  L.  E.  8  Ch.  467.  Nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  his  intention.  Eeinhardt  v,  Metasti 
had  also  been  criticised  in  Garrett  on  Nuisances  as  departing  from 
Bamford  v.  Turnley  (1860),  3  B.  &  S.  62  ;  but  he  thought  that  it 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  there  laid  down. 
The  question  might  be  put  in  this  way:  Could  a  man  reasonably 
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commit  a  nuisance  ?  He  thought  that  the  answer  to  be  gathered 
from  Bamford  v.  Tumley  was  that  he  could  not.  If  he  was  Gom- 
mitting  a  nuisance  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  acting  reasonablj. 
In  this  ca.se  the  defendants  bad  taken  precautions  to  preyent  th&i 
trade  from  being  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and  from  their  own 
point  of  view  they  were  acting  reasonably ;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  above  stated  they  were  not  acting  reasonably,  since  upon  the 
evidence  they  were  committing  a  nuisance. — (ATTOHNET-GEyBBAi*  t'. 
CoLB.)     C.  D.  (1900). 
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Physiology  fob  Tjcachers. — In  a  lecture  on  this  subject,  given  at  the 
Institute  under  the  auspices  of  the  Childhood  Society,  Prof.  Sherrington,  of 
Liverpool,  set  out  the  extent  to  which  it  was  necessary  that  Physiology 
should  be  studied  by  teachers.  He  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  such  studies 
being  more  particularly  directed  to  that  aspect  of  Physiology  that  has  a 
practical  application  to  child  life,  especially  in  schools.  A  knowledge  of 
Physiology  being  of  value  to  all  teachers  for  guidance  in  the  management  of 
children  entrusted  to  their  care,  although  to  a  comparatively  few  for  the 
purpose  of  direct  teaching. 

Such  practical  questions  as  the  following  are  those  with  which  every 
teacher  would  be  confronted,  and  with  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  deal 
wisely  as  a  result  of  being  trained  to  think  judgmatically  on  physiological 
problems : — The  interval  to  <be  allowed  to  children  after  a  meal  before 
resuming  their  lessons — The  storing  of  energy  by  arranging  for  children  to 
sit  instead  of  to  stand  during  an  exhaustive  lesson,  as  the  heart  of  a  child 
gives  some  700  less  beats  during  one  hour  of  sitting  than  of  standing — ^Tbe 
most  e£Fective  way  of  establishing  cleanly  habits  in  children  is  by  giving 
intelligible  reason  for  the  rules  of  health  as  Ifud  down  by  hygienists  to  the 
enquiries  into  the  way  of  things  so  frequently  made  by  children. 

Prof.  Sherrington  shows  the  value  to  teachers  of  knowing  the  physiology 
of  growth  in  guidance  upon  questions  of  food,  breathing,  personal  cleanliness, 
and  the  pre-eminent  help  to  a  teacher  which  must  always  lie  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  the  working  and  management  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  use  of  physical  exercise  is  shown  to  be  quite  as  much  value  in 
the  education  of  muscular  sense  as  in  the  augmentation  of  muscular  force. 
Ambidexterity  and  the  training  for  it,  being  a  capital  exercise  in  muscular 
sense.  Describing  the  object  of  book-making  to  be  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  print  into  the  smallest  area  with  suflScient  legibility.  Prof.  Sherrington 
points  out  that  it  all  turns  upon  what  is  sufQcient,  for  a  child  will  never  give 
the  attention  of  its  sight  to  what  it  cannot  clearly  see,  and  after  showing 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  a  child  is  frequently  rendered  short-sighted 
during  school  life,  exclaims,  "Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  teacher  should 
know  the  conditions  of  the  seeing  of  a  page  of  print  ?  " 

Prof.  Sherrington  referred  to  the  syllabus  of  Practical  Hygiene  for  School 
Teachers  recently  published  by  the  Institute  which  he  commended  as  setting 
out  the  branches  and  applications  of  the  subject  which  it  was  desirable  that 
a  teacher  should  know. 

British  Ck)NGB£ss  on  Tubebgulosis  will  be  held  in  London,  under  the 
Presidentship  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  July  22—26, 1901, 
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PROGRAMMES  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
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CONFERENCE 


ON  THE 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES, 


TO  BB  HELD  IN  THE 


PARKES    MUSEUM,    MARGARET    STREET, 

LONDON,    W., 

On  MONDAY  and   TUESDAY,  JULY  30th  and   Sltt.   1900. 


AND  FOK 


liwCEEiTinsro 


TO  BE  HELD  IN 


PARIS, 


ON 


TDESDiT,  VEDHESDAT,  &  THURSDAY.  August  7tli,  8th,  &  9th,  1900. 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 
/  _  / 


SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  D'HYCIENE. 

VOL.   XXI.      PAET  n.  BB 
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CONFERENCE 


ON  THE 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES, 

July  30th  and  31st. 


With  a  view  to  advancing  the  consideration  of  the  prohlem  of  the 
Hoasing  of  the  Working*  Glass  population  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  which  presents  so  manj  difficulties  in  its  solution,  the 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  bave  arranged  to  hold  in  the  Farkes 
Museum  a  Conference  on  the  suhject. 

In  connection  with  the  Conference  an  Exhibition  of  Flans  and 
Models  will  be  arranged. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  prominent  in  Parliament  at  the  present 
time,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussbll,  the  Farliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  the  general  election 
comes  on,  this  question  of  how  to  house  the  people  will  be  one  of  the 
great  issues  upon  which  that  election  will  be  fought. 

Local  Authorities  in  London  and  the  Provinces  have  been  invited 
to  send  Delegates. 

The  date  of  the  Conference  (July  30th  and  31st)  is  in  the  week 
preceding  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Paris  and  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  proposed  arrangements, 
which  include  Meetings  for  Discussion,  Demonstrations  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  visits  to  typical  examples  of  improved  areas  and 
dwellings. 
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PROGRAMME 


•  mmt 


MONDAY,  JULY   30th, 

10  a.m.  to  1.80  p.m. 
Chaibman— B.  MELVILL  BEACHCBOFT,  L.C.C. 


Subject  for  Discussion. 

Unhealthy  Areas  and  Displacement  of 

Town  Populations. 

iSF£AK£IIS  : 

T.  Blashill,  r.E.I.B.A. 
K.  Langton  Cole. 
J.  Douglass  Maituews,  F.R.l.B.A. 
.J.  PaiESTLEY,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
•Jony  F.  J.  Sykes,  U.Sc.,  M.D. 

and  others. 


S  p.in. 


Visits  to 
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PROGRAMME. 


•  m^9 


TUESDAY,  JULY   3l8tp 

10  a.in.  to  1.80  p.m. 
Chaibman— SIE  SYDNEY  H.  WATEELOW,  Baet. 


Subject  for  Discussion. 

I.  Improved  Houses  for  Town  Dwellers. 
II.  Improved  Means  of  Communications. 


Spsaeess  : 

H.  Percy  Boulitois,  M.Inst.CE. 
C.  J.  Haib,  A.E.I.B.A. 
Mebvtn  Macabtney. 
J.  Pbiestlet,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 

and  others. 


3  p.in. 
Visits  to 
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a 

EXHIBITION  OF  PLANS  AND  MODELS 

TO  BB  HELD  IK 

The  Parkes  Museum, 

Fnm  JULY  30th  to  AUGUST  11th,  1900. 


Plans  and  Modds  comlni:  under  any  of  the  foUowins: 

heads  will  be  accepted: 

Unhealthy  Areas  and  Improved  Areas. 

Urban  Dwellings  on  the  Systems  of  Self-contamed 
Flats— Associated  Flats— Family  Houses— Poor 
Men's  Hotels  —  Common  Xjodging  Houses  — 
Shelters. 

Suburban  I>wellings. 

Bural  Dwellings, 

Hop  and  Fruit  Pickers*  Temporary  Dwellings. 

Model  Sstates,  Villages,  &c 

Models  and  Plans  illustrating  the  application  of 
Building  Acts  and  Begulations. 


Drawings  may  be  sent  stfvined  or  in  framu, 
iXM  ore  9ent  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  q 
igtUute  eofinot  be  responsible  for  accidental  da\ 
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List  of  those  who  have  promised  Loan  of  Plarts 
and  Models  for  Exhibition. 


Dayies  &  Emhakuel. 

Hbitby  W.  Dobb,  M^A. 

W.  Gk>LDBTBAW,  Building  SuTTeyor,  Liyerpool. 

0.  J,  Haib,  A,E.r.B.A. 

W.  Hbkhan,  F.E.LB-A. 

JofiEPHS,  Son  &  Sjothibs,  Architects  to  the  Gniniiess  Trust. 

LlYSBPOOL  TOWW  COUNOIL. 

E.  J.  LoYBOBOYx,  M.In8t.C J!.,  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Homsey 
District  Council. 

Mbbytk  Macahtnjsy. 

J.  DouoLASS  Matthbwb,  F.EJ.B.A. 

T.  DB  Ck>i7B0Y  MbabB)  M  JnBt.C.E.9  City  Surveyor,  Manchester. 

Jahbb  MinrcB,  A8soc.M.Inst.C.E,  Assistant  City  Surveyor,  Bel&st. 

SPAUUEre  &  Sfalbing,  F.  &  A.,  S.IJB.A. 

Alb.  W.  Thompson  (Eichmond). 

W.  T0WBB8,  Inspector  of  Buildings,  Leeds. 

W.  E.  Walub,  A.E.I.B.A.,  Surveyor  to  Feabody  Donation  Fund. 
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XfBt  Of  Sanitate  Butbotities  appointing  S)eledates 

to  tbe  Conference* 


Up  to  the  end  of  la;  the  following 

Aberdeen.    • 

Barking. 

Bath. 

Batley. 

Beckenham. 

Bermondsej. 

Blackrock. 

Bradford. 

Brentford. 

Brighton. 

Camberwell. 

Cardiganshire  C.C. 

Carlisle. 

Caterham. 

Chelmsford. 

Cheshunt. 

Colne. 

Croydon. 

Denbigh. 

Doncaster. 

Edinburgh. 

Esher  and  Dittons. 

Es8ex  C.C. 

Earn  ham. 

Faversham. 

Finchlev. 

Gillingham. 

Glasgow. 

Hackney. 

Hammersmith. 

Hampton. 

Han  well. 

Harrow. 

Hendon. 

Holborn. 

Huddersfield. 

Hull. 

Lambeth. 

Levenshulme. 

Limehouse. 

Liverpool. 

Maidenhead. 

Maidstone. 

Manchester. 

Mile  End  Old  Town. 

Montgomery  C.C. 

Nelson. 


Authorities  hare  appointed  Delegates : 

Neath. 

Northumberland  C.C. 

North  Biding,  Torks  C.C. 

Nottingham. 

Ossett. 

Plumstead. 

Portsmouth. 

Brest  wich. 

Bhondda. 

Richmond. 

Eochester. 

Scarborough. 

Scunthorpe. 

Sevenoaks. 

St.  Albans. 

St.  James  and  St.  John, 

Oerkenwell. 
St.  Marylebone. 
St.  Mary,  Battersea. 
St.  Mary,  Islington. 
St.  Mary,  Newington. 
St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington. 
St.  Olaves. 
St.  Pancras. 
Shipley. 

SouthalJ  Norwood. 
Strand. 
Tonbridge. 
Tottenham. 
Tunbridge  Wells. 
Twickenham. 
Tynemouth. 
Ventnor. 
Walthamstow. 
Walton-on-Thames. 
Warrington. 
West  Bromwich. 
West  Ham. 
West  Suffolk  C.C. 
Whitechapel. 
Wigan. 
Willesden. 
Wilts  C.C. 
Woking. 
Wolverhampton . 
Wood  Green. 
Worthing. 


THE   SANITARY  INSTITUTE 


MEETING    IN    PARIS,    1900. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The    Council   have   arranged   to   hold  a  meeting  in   Paris 
during  the   period   of  the   International   Exhibition. 

The  Society  Fran9aise  d'Hygiine  have  offered  to  the 
Members  of  the  Institute  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  are 
providing  a  reception  room  and  making  arrangements  for 
special  visits  and  excursions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
attending. 

The  date  of  the  Meeting,  August  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  has 
been  arranged  so  as  to  follow  the  Conference  to  be  held  by 
the  Institute  in  London  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  and  to  immediately  precede  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  in  Paris. 

The  arrangements  will  include  the  Reception,  Addresses,  and 
Lectures  by  the  Presidents;  Conferences  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  of  Municipal  Engineers,  and  of  Sanitary  Inspectors; 
visits  to  places  of  sanitary  interest  in  Paris,  and  to  the 
Exhibition. 

On  the  following  pages  are  set  out  the  arrangements  made 
and  the  general  programme  of  the  meeting. 

As  many  Members  will  no  doubt  wish  to  remain  in  Paris 
for  the  meetings  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  include 
this  longer  period  for  those  who  desire  it 
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OFFICEBS   OF   THE   MEETING. 

President : 
Prof.  W.  H.  CoRHELD,  M.A.,  M.D.Oxon.,  F.ILC.PJiOHix 

ConsuUing  Saniiary  Adviser  to  Her  Majetitfs  Office  of  World. 
Memhre  Honorare  Societe  FrangaiMe  d^ Hygiene. 

President  of  Soci6t^  Francaise  d'Hygi&ne : 

Prof.  Gr^hamt. 

Vice-Presidents : 
Dr.  Ladriet  de  Lacharriere. 

Presidents  of  Conferences : 
A.   Wtnter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

BarristerHjUnLaw, 
Medical  Officer  of  Healthy  Marylebone. 

T.  DE  CouRGY  Meade,  M.Ikst.C.K, 

City  Surveyor^  Manchester. 

W.  H.  Grigg, 

Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector^  Association, 
Membre  Associe  Stranger  Sodete  Fran^ttise  d'Hygiene. 

French  Secretary  General : 
Dr.  Foveau  de  Courmelles, 

Vice-President  Sodete  Francaise  ^Hygiene. 

French  Assistant  Secretary  General: 
Ceoil  Nicholson. 

French    Secretaries : 
Dr.  Blatag, 

Medecin  Inspecteur  des  Ecoles  de  la  VUle  de  Paris. 

M.  Joseph  de  Pietra  Santa. 

Secretary  of  The  Sanitary  Institute: 
E.  White  Wallis,  F.S.S., 

Meinbre  Assoeie  Etranger  Sodete  Fhmfaise  tTHygiene. 
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RECEPTION. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Soci^t^  Fraufaise  d'Hygiene  have  cour- 
teously arranged  to  meet  the  Members  on  their  arrival  at  the 
station  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  for  the  Reception  and  Entertainment  of  the  Members 
during  their  stay  in  Paris.  A  List  of  the  arrangements  already 
in  progress  is  given  on  page  14,  and  further  Entertainment  is 
under  consideration. 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE. 

Dr.   O'FOLLOWELL. 

M.  Edouard  Joltrain. 

Dr.  Charlier. 

M.  J.  Bbuhat. 

Dr.  Baret. 

M.  Mathis. 

M.  PlON,  Inspector  oftlie  Veterinary  Sanitary  Service. 
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ORDER  OF  PROOEEDINGS. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  6th. 

Beception  of  Members  at  Bailway  Station  by  Bureau  of  the  Sodete 

Fran^aise  d'Hygi^ne. 


TUESDAY.  AUGUST  7th. 

MORNING. 
9.80  a.111. — Beception  of  Members  in  the  Grand  Lectui^  Hall, 

Museum,  Jardin  da  Piantes. 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Prof.  Gb^haitt,  President 

of  the  Socicte  Frangaise  d'Hygiene. 
Presidential  Address  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Cosfibld,  M.A., 

M.D.0XON.,  F.R.C.P.LOND. 
Lecture  and  Experiments  in   Laboratoiy   by  Prof. 
Gk^hant,  ^'Belating  to  his  recent  discoveries  of 
Oxide  of  Carbon  in  the  Blood,  and  the  Grisometre.'* 
The  Members  of  the  Congress  will  then  proceed  by  Steamboat  irom 
the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz  (near  the  Museum)  down  the  Seine  to  the 
Exhibition,  thus  obtaining,  in  a  short  journey  of  half-an-hour,  a  fine 
view  of  the  Paris  Quays  and  the  picturesque  panorama  of  the  Ex- 
hibition.    Lunch  will  be  served  in  one  of  the  Bestaurants  in  the 
Exhibition,  perhaps  on  the  first  platform  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
After  Lunch  visit  to  the  Exhibition.     (Lunch  Tickets  5  francs.) 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  Sth. 

MORNING. 

Conference  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 

(Ppeventlve  Medicine). 

To  he  held  in  The  Gband  Lectubb  Hall,  Museum,  Jardin  des 

Plant«s. 
10  a.111. — Address  by  the  President,  A.  Wyntbb  Blyth,  M.B.C.S. 

Eng.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  MedicdL  Officer  of  Hedlih  for 
Marylehone^  opening  discussion  on  ^*  International 
Sanitary  Begulations  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
Infectious  Diseases." 

Speakers : 

AFTERNOON. 

2  p«in. — Excursion.     Visit  to  the  Pavillion  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris. 
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THURSDAY,  AUGUST  Qth. 

MORNING. 

Conference  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors  to 
County  and  other  Sanitary  Authorities. 

To  he  held  in  Thb  Gbaxd  Lecture  Hall,  Museum,  Jardin  des 

Plantes. 

10  a«m. — Address  by  the  President,  T.  de  Couboy  Meade,  M.In8t. 

C.E.,  City  Surveyor^  Manchester^  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — ''Purification  of  Sewage  and  the 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Eivers."  *'  Open  Spaces  in 
Towns."  "Planning,  Construction,  and  Cleansing  of 
Streets,  including  Subways  under  Streets." 

Speakers : 


Conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

To  he  held  in  The  Compabatiyb  Anatomy  Lectubb  Boom,  Museum, 

Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Address  by  the  President,  W.  H.  Gbigg,  Chairman  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors^  Association^  opening  discussion  on 


Speakers : 

AFTERNOON, 
p.  m.  — Excursion. 


The  Authorities  of  the  Museum  have  most  courteously  offered  to 
admit  Members  attending  the  Meeting  to  visit  the  Zoological,  Ana- 
tomical, Mineralogical,  and  other  collections  in  the  Museum. 
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VISITS   AND    EXCURSIONS. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  it  is  proposed  to  limit 
Excorsions  during  the  Meeting  to  the  precincts  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, as  many  may  be  taking  the  longer  Excursions  organised 
in  connection  with  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography. 

The  Afternoon  of  the  8th  or  9th  of  August  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  where,  besides  many  inte- 
resting Exhibits  relating  to  the  history  of  this  City,  are  to  be 
seen  Plans,  Documents,  etc.,  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Police  organisation  of  the  capital.  Practical 
explanations  will  be  given  by  the  heads  of  different  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Cecil  Nicholson,  Assistant  Secretary-General  will 
explain  the  various  communications  concerning  the  Exhibits. 
Visits  may  also  be  arranged  to  the  Sewers,  a  Night  Asylum,  or 
the  Sewerage  Works,  and  Irrigation  Farm  at  Gtennevilliers. 
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TRAVELLING    ARRANGEMENTS. 


Privileges  of  Members  and  Non-Membebs. 

Those  joining  the  party  who  are  not  Members  or  Associates 
of  the  Institute  will  be  considered  Associates  of  the  meeting, 
and  will  with  the  Members  and  Associates  have  the  use  of  the 
Keception  Boom  and  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings, 
and  participating  in  any  excursions  arranged.  The  charge  for 
tickets  to  Non-Members  is  rather  more  than  to  Members. 

Institute  Badges  will  be  supplied  to  those  attending  the 
meeting  at  a  cost  of  2/-  each  (2f.  50c.) 


Date  and  Time  of  Departure. 

The  day  of  departure  is  to  be  Monday,  August  6th,  and  the 
Day  Service  will  be  taken  if  possible. 


Travelling  and  Hotel. 

The  arrangements  and  responsibility  for  the  Travelling  and 
Hotel  Accommodation  have  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  T.  Cook 
and  Son,  and  Members  will  have  the  assistance  of  their  Guides 
and  Interpreters  during  the  journey. 

The  prices  include  Bailway  and  Steamer  Tickets  from  London 
to  Paris  and  back.  Accommodation  at  Hotels,  consisting  of 
Meat  Breakfast,  Table  d'Hote  Dinner,  Beds,  Lights,  and  Service 
for  four,  seven,  or  twelve  days. 

The  four  days'  period  includes  starting  from  London  on 
Monday  and  returning  from  Paris  on  Thursday. 

Via  Newhaven  and  Dieppe. 


MEMBERS. 

NON-MEMBERS. 

GROUP  A. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

£       a.       d. 

£      a.      d. 

e    ■».     i. 

X     a.      d. 

4  Days    ... 

5  15     0 

4    0    0 

6    5\0 

4  10    0 

7 

•      „        ... 

8  15     0 

6    0    0 

9     5     0 

6  10    0 

12      ,y 

13  10    0 

First  Class. 

9    0    0 

14    0    0 

First  Class. 

9  10    0 

GROUP  B. 

Second  Class, 

Second  Class. 

e     a.     d. 

£       U.       i. 

e      a.       d. 

£      a.      d. 

4  Days    ... 

5    0    0 

3  10    0 

5  10     0 

4    0    0 

i            99               •  •  • 

7     7    0 

5    0    0 

7  17     0 

5  10    0 

12      „        ,,. 

11     0    0 

7  10    0 

11  10     0 

8    0    0 
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In  Group  A  the  hotel  accommodation  is  superior  to  Group  B, 
and  in  both  cases  that  for  First  Class  ticket  holders  is  superior 
to  that  for  the  Second  Class. 

To  give  a  comparative  idea  of  the  hotel  accommodation  it 
may  be  stated  that  that  for  the  Second  Class  ticket  holder, 
Group  A,  is  at  Cook's  best  grade  Exhibition  Hotels,  and  the 
First  Class  in  Group  B  is  at  Paris  Hotels  ranking  rather 
higher  than  these. 


Extra  Payments. 


Registration  Fees  for  Luggage,  1/-;  Transfer  between  Station 
and  Hotel  on  arrival  and  departure  from  Paris,  2/- ;  Services 
of  Messrs.  Cook's  interpreters  on  arrival  and  departure. 

Guide  Books  to  Paris  and  the  Exhibition,  published  by 
Messrs.  Boot  &  Son,  London,  232  pp.,  Maps,  Plans  and  Views; 
and  by  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  144  pp.,  Maps  and  Plans,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Institute,  price  1/-. 


Alternative  Route. 

If  desired  by  more  than  thirty,  an  alternative  route  can  be 
arranged  via  Dover  and  Calais.  The  prices  would  be  £1  First 
Class  and  10/-  Second  Class  in  addition  to  the  prices  given 
above. 


Special  and  Exceptional  Arr^ingements. 

Members  who  are  unable  to  adopt  the  arrangements  set  out 
should  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secretary,  stating  what 
they  desire,  as  special  arrangements  can  in  some  cases  be  made. 

The  homeward  journey  may  be  broken  within  the  validity 
of  the  ticket  at  Amiens,  Calais,  or  Boulogne,  and  Dover 
or  Folkestone,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  passenger  returns 
by  the  L.B.  &  S.C.  Railway  the  journey  could  be  broken 
at  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Newhaven,  Brighton,  and  Lewes. 


The  names  of  those  who  intend  to  join  the  party  should  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Institute,  72  Margaret 
Street,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  accommodation  is  limited  and 
difficult  to  obtain. 
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